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PREFACE 


TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


The  favour  of  the  public  has  made  a  Second  Edition  of  this 
work  necessary  within  so  short  a  period  of  its  original  publication, 
that  the  Author  has  not  felt  it  desirable  to  attempt  any  large 
additions  or  alterations.  He  has  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the 
amending  of  such  small  errors  as  the  sagacity  of  critics  or  the 
kindness  of  friends  has  pointed  out  To  such  Mends  and  critics 
he  begs  hereby  to  express  his  warm  acknowledgments,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  request  a  continuance  of  their  favours.  He 
hopes  they  will  feel,  with  Aristotle,  that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  help  towards  the  improvement  and  completion  in  detail 
of  a  scheme  that  has  been  even  tolerably  well  sketched."  In  a 
few  of  the  Essays — ^as  Essays  VL  and  VIL  of  the  First  Volume — 
something  beyond  verbal  alteration  has  been  made,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  light  thrown  on  the  history  by  inscriptions 
not  decyphered  when  the  First  Edition  of  the  work  was  pub- 
lished. A  few  illustrations  are  also  new;  but  otherwise  the 
work  will  be  found  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  edition  of 
1858-60. 

Oxford^  December,  1861. 
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TO    THE    FIBST    EDITION. 
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Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  this  work  was  first  promised  to 
the  public.  It  was  then  stated  that  its  object  would  be  at  once 
to  present  the  English  reader  with  a  correct  yet  free  translation, 
and  to  collect  and  methodise  for  the  student  the  chief  illustra- 
tions of  the  author,  which  modem  learning  and  research  had  up 
to  that  time  accumulated.  The  promise  thus  made  might  without 
much  difficulty  have  been  redeemed  within  the  space  of  two  or 
three  years.  Parallel,  however,  with  the  progress  of  the  work, 
which  was  commenced  at  once,  a  series  of  fresh  discoveries 
continued  for  several  years  to  be  made — ^more  especially  on 
points  connected  with  the  ethnography  of  the  East,  and  the 
history,  geography,  and  reb'gion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria — the 
results  of  which  it  seemed  desirable  to  incorporate,  at  whatever 
cost  of  time  and  labour.  Great  portions  of  the  present  volume 
had  thus,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  rewritten.  This  circumstance, 
and  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  from 
England  during  three  years  out  of  the  seven,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  deemed  sufficient  apology  for  the  delay  that  has  occurred  in 
the  publication. 

Some  apology  may  also  seem  to  be  required  for  the  project  of 
a  new  translation.  When  this  work  was  designed,  Herodotus 
already  existed  in  our  language  in  five  or  six  different  versions. 
Besides  literal  translations  intended  merely  for  the  use  of  students, 
Littlebury  in  1737,  Beloe  in  1791,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  in  1829, 
had  given  ''the  Father  of  History  "  an  English  dress  designed 
to  reconmiend  him  to  the  general  reader.  The  defects  of  the 
two  former  of  these  works — defects  arising  in  part  fix)m  the  low 
state  of  Greek  scholarship  at  the  time  when  they  were  written, 
in  part  from  the  incompetency  of  the  writers — ^precluded  of 
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necessity  their  adoption,  eyeu  as  the  basis  of  a  new  English 
H6rodota&  The  translation  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  is  of  a  higher 
order,  and  had  it  been  more  accurate,  would  have  left  littie  to 
desiderate.  The  present  translator  was  not,  however,  aware  of 
its  existence  until  after  he  had  completed  his  task,  or  he  would 
haye  been  inclined,  if  permitted,  to  have  adopted,  with  certain 
changes,  Mr.  Taylor^s  version.  It  is  hoped  that  the  public  may 
derive  some  degree  of  advantage  from  this  redundancy  of  labour 
in  the  same  field,  and  may  find  the  present  work  a  more  exact, 
if  not  a  more  spirited,  representation  of  the  Greek  author. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  respects  in  which  the  present 
translation  does  not  lay  claim  to  strict  accuracy.  Occasional 
passages  offensive  to  modem  delicacy  have  been  retrenched,  and 
others  have  been  modified  by  the  alteration  of  a  few  phrases. 
In  the  orthography  of  names,  moreover,  and  in  the  rendering  of 
the  appellations  of  the  Greek  deities,  the  Latinised  forms,  with 
which  our  ear  is  most  £Euniliar,  have  been  adopted  in  preference 
to  the  closer  and  more  literal  representation  of  the  words,  which 
has  recentiy  obtained  the  sanction  of  some  very  eminent  writers. 
In  a  work  intended  for  general  reading,  it  was  thought  that 
unfamiliar  forms  were  to  be  eschewed ;  and  that  accuracy  in  such 
matters,  although  perhaps  more  scholar-like,  would  be  dearly 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  harshness  and  repulsiveness. 

It  has  not  been  considered  desirable  to  encumber  the  text  with 
a  great  multitude  of  foolrnotes.  The  principal  Unes  of  inquiry 
opened  up  by  the  historian  have  been  followed  out  in  "  Essays, 
which  are  placed  separately  at  the  end  of  the  several  **  Books 
into  which  the  history  is  divided.  In  the  running  comment  upon 
the  t^ct  which  the  foot-notes  furnish,  while  it  is  hoped  that  no 
really  important  illustration  of  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  from 
classical  writers  of  authority  has  been  omitted,  the  main  endea- 
vour has  been  to  confine  such  comment  within  reasonable  com- 
pass, and  to  avoid  the  mistake  into  which  Larcher  and  Bahr 
have  Mien,  of  overlaying  the  text  with  the  commentary.  If  the 
principle  here  indicated  is  anywhere  infringed,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  infringement  arises  from  a  press  of  modem  matter  not 
previously  brought  to  bear  upon  the  author,  and  of  a  character 
which  seemed  to  require  juxtaposition  with  his  statements. 
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The  Editor  cannot  lay  this  instalment  of  his  work  before  the 
public  without  at  once  recording  his  obligations  to  the  kindness 
of  several  friends.  His  gratefol  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
the  Bector  and  FeUows  of  Exeter  College  for  the  &ee  use  of 
their  valuable  library ;  to  Dr.  Bandinel,  librarian  of  the  Bodleian, 
and  the  ikev.  H.  O.  Coxe>  sub-librarian  of  the  same,  for  much 
attention  and  courtesy ;  to  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn,  for  kind 
directions  as  to  German  sources  of  illustration ;  to  Dr.  Scott, 
Master  of  Balliol,  for  assistance  on  difficult  points  of  scholarship ; 
and  to  Professor  Max  Miiller,  of  this  University,  for  many  useful 
hints  upon  subjects  connected  with  ethnology  and  comparative 
philology.  Chiefly,  however,  he  has  to  thank  his  two  colleagues. 
Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  for  their  in- 
valuable assistance.  The  share  which  these  writers  have  taken 
in  the  work  is  very  insufficiently  represented  by  the  attachment 
of  their  initials  to  the  notes  and  essays  actually  contributed  by 
them.  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  especially  has  exercised  a  general 
supervision  over  the  Oriental  portion  of  the  comment;  and 
although  he  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  regarded  aa  responsible  for 
any  statements  but  those  to  which  his  initials  are  affixed,  he  has 
in  fact  lent  his  aid  throughout  in  all  that  concerns  the  geography, 
ethnography,  and  history  of  the  Eastern  nations.  It  was  the 
promise  of  this  assistance  which  alone  emboldened  the  Editor  to 
undertake  a  work  of  such  pretension  as  the  full  illustration  from 
the  best  sources^  ancient  and  modem,  of  so  discursive  a  writer  as 
Herodotus.  It  will  be,  he  feels,  the  advantage  derived  from  the 
free  bestowal  of  the  assistance  which  will  lend  to  the  work  itself 
its  principal  and  most  permanent  interest. 

Oa/ord,  JanvLaty  Ist^  1858. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  HERODOTUS. 

IznpoaBibiliiy  of  writing  a  complete  life  of  Herodotus.  His  time,  as  determined 
finmi  his  History.  Bate  of  his  birth,  as  fixed  by  ancient  writers,  B.C.  484. 
His  birthplace  —  Halicamassus.  His  parents,  Lyzes  and  Rhceo — their  means 
and  station.  A  branch  of  his  family  settled  in  Chios,  probably.  His  educa- 
tion, and  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature.  His  travels,  their  extent  and 
completeness.  Their  probable  date  and  starting-point.  Circumstances  of  his 
life,  according  to  Suidas  and  other  writers.  Political  adventures  —  their  truth 
questioned.  Residence  at  Samos  —  doubtful.  Bemoval  to  Athens.  Recita- 
tion of  his  work  there.  Reward  assigned  him.  Alleged  redta^ons  in  other 
Greek  cities.  The  pretended  recitation  at  Olympia.  Thucydides  and  Hero- 
dotus. Herodotus  and  Sophocles.  Men  of  note  whom  Herodotus  would 
meet  at  Athens.  Reasons  for  his  leaving  it.  Colonisation  of  Thurium.  Men 
of  note  among  the  early  colonists.  The  History  of  Herodotus  retouched,  but 
not  originally  composed,  at  Thurium.  Some  large  portions  may  have  been 
written  there ;  and  his  History  of  Assyria.  State  of  Thurium  during  his 
residence.  Time  and  place  of  his  death.  Herodotus  probably  unmarried : 
his  heir  Plesiirhoiis.    His  great  work  left  unfinished  at  his  decease  .. .  Page  1 


CHAPTEB   11. 

ON  THE  80UBCE8  FBOU  WHICH  HERODOTUS  COMFILED  HIS  HISTORY. 

Importance  of  the  question.  Historical  matenals  already  existing  in  Greece. 
Works  of  three  kinds :  1.  Mythological;  2.  Geographical;  3.  Strictly  historical. 
How  far  used  as  materials  by  Herodotus.  Xanthus.  Charon.  Dionysius.' 
The  geographers  :  Hecateus,  Scylax,  Aristeas.  The  poets.  Chief  source  of 
the  History  of  Herodotus,  personal  observation  and  inquiry.  How  far  authen- 
ticated by  monumental  records:  1.  In  Greece;  2.  In  foreign  countries  — 
£gypt,  Babylon,  Persia.    General  result 30 
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CHAPTEE    III. 

ON  THE  MBBITB  AND  DEFEGTB  OF  HER0D0T17B  AS  AN  HI8T0BIAN. 

Merits  of  Herodotua  as  an  historian:  1.  Diligence.  2.  Honesty — ^Failure  of  all 
attacks  on  hia  yeracity.  3/  Impartiality— CliaigeB  of  prejudice— Remark&ble 
inatancea  of  candour.      4.  Political  dtapaaaionateneaa.      5.    Freedom  from 

national  vanity. Defects  aa  a  historian  :    1.  Credulity — ^Belief  in  omens, 

oracles,  dreams,  &c.  —  Theory  of  Divine  Nemesis  —  Marvels  in  Nature.  2. 
Spirit  of  exaggeration  —  Anecdotes.  8.  Want  of  accuracy — Discrepanciea  — 
Bepetitions  —  Loose  chronology,  &c.  4.  Want  of  historical  insight —  Confu- 
sion of  occasions  with  causes — Defective  geography  —  Absurd  meteorology  — 

Mythology — Philology.-^ Merits  as  a  writer :  1.  Unity  —  Scope  of  the  work. 

'  2.  Clever  management  of  the  episodes  —  Question  of  their  relevancy.  3.  Skill 
in  character-drawing  —  The  Persians  -—  The  Spartans  —  The  Athenians  — 
Persian  and  Spartan  kings:  Themistocles  —  Aristides  —  Greek  Tyrants — 
Croesus  —  Amasis  —  Nitocris  —  Tomyris,  &c.  4.  Dramatic  power.  5.  Pathos. 
6.  Humour.  7.  Variety.  8.  Pictorial  description.  9.  Simplicity.  10.  Beauty 
of  style.    Conclusion         Page  59 
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ESSAY  I. 

ON  THE  EABLT  OHBONOLOQT  AND   HI8T0BT  OF  LTPIA. 

1.  Date  of  the  taking  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus  —  according  to  the  common  account,  B.c. 
546.  2.  According  to  Yolney  and  Heeren,  b.c.  557.  3.  Probable  actual  date, 
1I.C.  554.  4.  First  or  mythic  period  of  Lydian  history  —  dynasty  of  the  Atyadse. 
5.  Colonisation  of  Etruria.  6.  Conquest  of  the  Mteonians  by  the  Lydians  — 
Torrhebia.  7.  Second  period — dynasty  of  the  Heraclids,  b.c.  1229  to  b.c.  724 
—  descent  of  Agron.  8.  Scantiness  of  the  historical  data  for  this  period. 
9.  Lydiaca  of  Xanthus.  10.  Insignificance  of  Lydia  before  Qyges.  11.  Third 
period^  B.C.  724-554  —  legend  of  Qyges  —  he  obtiuns  the  throne  by  favour  of 
the  Delphic  oracle.  12.  Beign  of  Qyges,  B.C.  724-686— his  wars  with  the 
Qreeks  of  the  coast.  13.  Reign  of  Ardys,  b.c.  686-637.  14.  Invasion  of  the 
Cimmerians.  15.  Reign  of  Sadyattee,  b.c.  637-625.  16.  Reign  of  Alyattes, 
B.C.  625-568  —  vrar  with  Miletus.  17.  Qreat  war  between  Alyattes  and  Cyaz- 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  HERODOTUS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  HERODOTUS. 

ImpooBibility  of  writing  a  complete  life  of  Herodotus.  Hib  time,  aa  determined 
from  his  History.  Date  of  his  birth,  aa  fixed  by  ancient  writers,  b.c.  484. 
His  faiithplaoe — Halicamaasus.  His  parents,  Lyxes  and  Rh<»o — their  means 
and  station.  A  branch  of  his  family  settled  in  Chios,  probably.  His  educa- 
tion, and  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature.  His  travels,  their  extent  and 
completeness.  Their  probable  date  and  starting-point.  Circumstances  of  his 
life,  according  to  Suidas  and  other  writers.  Political  adventures  —  their  truth 
questioned.  Residence  at  Samos  —  doubtful.  Removal  to  Athens.  Recita- 
tion of  his  work  there.  Reward  assigned  him.  Alleged  recitations  in  other 
Greek  citiee.  The  pretended  recitation  at  Olympia.  Thuoydides  and  Hero- 
dotoa.  Herodotus  and  Sophocles.  Men  of  note  whom  Herodotus  would 
meet  at  Athens.  Reasons  for  his  leaving  it.  Colonisation  of  Thurium.  Men 
of  note  among  the  early  colonists.  The  History  of  Herodotus  retouched,  but 
not  originally  composed,  at  Thurium.  Some  large  portions  may  have  been 
written  there  ;  and  his  History  of  Assyria.  State  of  Thurium  during  his 
residence.  Time  and  place  of  his  death.  Herodotus  probably  unmarried : 
his  heir  FleaiiThoiis.    His  great  work  left  unfinished  at  his  decease. 

A  RECENT  writer  has  truly  observed,  that  to  attempt  a  complete 
or  connected  life  of  Herodotus  from  the  insufiScient  stock  of 
materials  at  our  disposal,  is  merely  to  indulge  the  imagination, 
and  to  construct  in  lieu  of  history  ''a  pleasant  form  of  bio- 
graphical romance."^  The  data  are  so  few — ^they  rest  upon 
such  late  and  slight  authority;  they  are  so  improbable  or  so 
contradictory,  that  to  compile  them  into  a  biography  is  like 
building  a  house  of  cards,  which  the  first  breath  of  criticism  will 
blow  to  the  ground.  StiU  certain  points  may  be  approximately 
fixed ;  and  the  interest  attaching  to  the  person  of  our  author  is 
such,  that  all  would  feel  the  present  woijs:  incomplete,  if  it 
omitted  to  bring  together  the  few  facts  which  may  be  gathered. 


'  See  Colonel  Mare's   Critical  His-    hassince  been  written,  in  two  volitmes,  by 
tory  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of    Mr.  Wheeler. 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  243.    The  romance 
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2  TIME  OF  HERODOTUS.  Lite  and 

either  from  the  writings  of  Herodotus  himself  or  from  other 
authoring  of  weight,  concerning  the  individual  history  of  the 
man  wS^nrhose  productions  we  are  about  to  be  engaged.  The 
subjoined  sketch  is  therefore  given,  not  as  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  concerning  the  author  which  the  work  of  Hero- 
dotus  naturally  excites,  but  as  preferable  to  absolute  silence 
upon  a  subject  of  so  much  interest. 

The  time  at  which  Herodotus  lived  and  wrote  may  be  deter- 
mined within  certain  limits  from  his  History.  On  the  one  hand 
it  appears  that  he  conversed  with  at  least  one  person  who  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  great  events  of  the  Persian 
war ;  ^  on  the  other,  that  he  outlived  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  struggle,  and  was  acquainted  with  several  cir- 
cumstances which  happened  in  the  earlier  portion  of  it*  He 
must  therefore  have  flourished  in  the  fifth  century  B.O.,  and 
must  have  written  portions  of  his  history  at  least  as  late  as  b.c. 
430.*  His  birth  would  thus  fall  naturally  into  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  century,  and  he  would  have  belonged  to  the  genera- 
tion which  came  next  in  succession  to  that  of  the  conquerors  of 
Salamis.* 

These  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Herodotus  him- 
self, are  in  close  accordance  with  those  more  minute  and  definite 
statements  which  the  earliest  and  best  authorities  make  with 
regard  to  the  exact  time  at  which  he  was  bom.  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  who  as  an  antiquarian  of  great  research  and  a 


'  See  Book  ix.  ch.  16.  (iii.  160)  ;  and  a  cruel  deed  committed 

'  He  mentions  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  Amestris  in  her  old  age  (vii  114). 

by  name  in  two  places  (vii.  137,  ix.  73),  He  also  speaks  in  one  place  (vi.  98)  of 

and    notices    distinctly   the    foUowing  the  reiga  of  Artaxerzes,  who  died  b.c. 

events  in  it: —  425,  apparently  as  if  it  was  over.     He 

1.  The  attack  on  Platiea  by  the  The-  may  therefore  have  given  touches  to 

bans,  with  which  it  commenced  his  history  as  late  as  b.c.  424.     The 

(vii.  233).  passages  which  have  been  imagined  to 

2.  The  betrayal  of  Nicolaiis  and  Ane-  point  to  a  still  later  date  (i.  130,   iii. 

ristus,  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  15,  and  ix.  73)  have  been  misunder- 

and  of  Aristeus,  the  Corinthian,  stood  or  misapplied.      Their  true  mean- 

into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  ing  is  considered  in  the  footnotes  upon 

by  Sitalces  (vii.  137).  them. 

3.  The   ravaging  of  Attica    by  the  '  Many  incidental  notices  confirm  this. 

Peloponnesians   in    one   of   the  Herodotus  conversed  in  Sparta  with  a 

earlier  years  of  the  war  (ix.  73).  certain  Archias,  agrandsonof  an  Arobias 

He  may  also  covertly  allude  to  the  war  who  fell  in  Samoa  about  d.c.  525  (iii. 

in   the    foUowing  places:    y,  93,   and  55).    He  was  also  acquainted  with   a 

vi.  98.  steward  of  Ariapeithes,   the   Scythian 

*  Herodotus   mentions    one    or  two  king,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Sit- 

events  which  may  have  occurred  about  alces,  the  ally  of  Athens  in  the  year  b.c. 

B.C.  425,  as  the  desertion  of  Zopyrus,  430.    He  travelled  in  Egypt  later  than 

son   of  Megabyzus,  to  the  Athenians  B.C.  462  (iiL  12). 


WBimrGS.  HIS  BIRTH-PLACE.  3 

fellow-countryman  of  onr  author,  is  entitled  to  be  heard  with 
special  attention  on  such  a  point,  tells  us  that  his  birth  took 
place  "a  little  before  the  Persian  war."*  Pamphila,  the  only 
ancient  writer  who  yentures  to  fix  the  exact  year  of  his  nativity, 
confirms  Dionysius,  and  makes  a  statement  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  birth  of  Herodotus  preceded  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes  by  four  years.^  The  value  of  this  testimony  has  been 
called  in  question;  but  even  those  who  do  not  regard  it  as 
authoritative  admit,  that  it  may  well  be  adopted  as  in  harmony 
with  all  that  is  known  upon  the  subject,  and  ''at  least  a  near 
approximation  to  the  truth.*' ^  It  may  be  concluded  therefore 
that  Herodotus  was  bom  in  or  about  the  year  b.o.  484. 

Concerning  the  birth-place  of  the  historian  no  reasonable 
doubt  has  ever  been  entertained  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times.  The  Pseudo-Plutarch  indeed,  in  the  tract  wherein  he 
has  raked  together  every  charge  that  malice  and  folly  combined 
could  contrive  against  our  author,  intimates  a  suspicion  that  he 
had  falsely  claimed  the  honour  of  having  Halicamassus  for  his 
birth-place.'  But  Plutarch  himself  is  a  witness  against  the 
writer  who  has  filched  his  name,^  and  his  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  Dionysius,*  by  Strabo,^  by  Lucian,*  and  by  Suidas.*  The 
testimony  of  Herodotus,  which  would  of  itself  be  conclusive  were 
it  certain,  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  quotation  of  Aristotle, 
which  substitutes  at  the  commencement  of  the  history  the  word 
"  Thurian  "  for  "  Halicamassian."  *  Apart,  however,  from  this, 
the  all  but  universal  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  the  harmony 
of  their  witness  with  the  attention  given  to  Halicamassus  and 
its  affairs  in  the  history,  and  the  epitaph  which  appears  to  have 

*  Judicium  de  Thucyd.  (c.  5,  toI.  vL  "  several   neoeasary   points  of  histori- 

p.  820).    The   words  used   are— 'Hp^-  cal  information."     (r&y  IffropiK&v  oIk 

Zeros    y9tf6fitpos    6\iy^   wpor^pov    riy  6\iya    kyayKota.      Bibl.    Cod.    175,  p. 

UtMrucmv.  389.)    That  Pamphila  was  a  careful  and 

'  Ap.  AuL  Qell.  Noot.  Attic,  xv,  23.  laborious  student  of  history  seems  cer- 

"Hellanicus  initio  belli  Peloponnesiaci  tain  from  her  having  made  an  Epitome 

fuiase  quinque  et  sezaginta  annos  natuB  of  Ctesiaa  (see  Smdas). 

videtur  ;  Herodotus  tres  et  quinquaginta ;  *  De  Malign.  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  868  a. 

Thucydides  quadraginta."    (See  Miiller,  The  writers  who,  like  Duns  (Fr.  57), 

Fragm.  Hiit.  Or.  vol.  iii.  p.  521.)  and  the  Emperor  Julian   (ap.  Suid.), 

"See  Mure,  p.  254.    I^amphila  seems  simply  call  Herodotus    "a  Thurian," 

rken  of  somewhat  too  slightingly  when  need  not  mean  to  question  his  Halicar- 

is  oaUed  "an  obscure  female  writer  nassian  origin, 

of  the  Roman  period."    The  frequent  ^  De  Exilio,  ii.  p.  604  f. 

quotation    of  her  writings   by  Aulus  ^  Jud.  de  Thucyd.  1.  s.  c. 

Oellius  and  Diogenes  Laertius  is  a  proof  '  xiv.  p.  939.               *  Vol.  iv.  p.  116. 

that  she  was  far  from  obacure.    Photius,  '  S.  v.  'Ho^oros. 

too,  whose  extensive  reading   adds  a  *  Rhet.  iii.  9.    See  note  *  to  Book  i. 

value  to  his  criticism,  speaks  favourably  eh.  L 
of  her  work,  and  especially  as.containing 

b2 


4  PARENTS  AND  FAMILY.  Life  and 

been  engraved  upon  the  historian's  tomb  at  Thorium/  form  a 
body  of  proof  the  weight  of  which  is  irresistible. 

Of  the  parents  and  family  of  Herodotus  but  little  can  be  said 
to  be  known.  We  are  here  reduced  almost  entirely  to  the 
authority  of  Suidas,  a  learned  but  not  very  careful  compiler  of 
the  eleventh  century,  to  whose  unconfirmed  assertions  the  least 
possible  weight  must  be  considered  to  attach.  He  teUs  us  in 
the  brief  sketch  which  he  has  left  of  our  author,  that  he  was 
bom  of  *'  illustrious "  parents  ^  in  the  city  of  HaUcamassus,  his 
father's  name  being  Lyxes,  and  his  mother's,  Dryo,  or  Bhoeo ;  ^ 
that  he  had  a  brother  Theodore ;  and  that  he  was  cousin  or 
nephew  of  Panyasis,  the  epic  poet.  To  the  last  of  these  state- 
ments very  little  credit  is  due,  since  Suidas  confesses  that  his 
authorities  were  not  agreed  through  which  of  the  parents  of 
Herodotus  the  connexion  was  to  be  traced,^  and  the  temptation 
to  create  such  a  relationship  must  have  been  great  to  the  writers 
of  fictitious  letters  and  biographies  under  the  empire.  But  the 
nalne  of  his  father  is  confirmed  by  the  epitaph  preserved  in 
Stephen,^  and  the  station  of  his  parents  by  the  indications  of 
wealth  which  the  high  education  of  our  author,  and  his  abundant 
means  for  frequent  and  distant  travel,  manifestly  furnish.  The 
other  statements  of  Suidas  acquire,  by  their  connexion  with 
these,  some  degree  of  credibility ;  and  the  very  obscurity  and 
unimportance  of  the  names  may  induce  us  to  accept  them  as 
real,  since  no  motive  can  be  assigned  for  their  invention.  Hero- 
dotus may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  son  of  Lyxes  and 
BhcBO,^  persons  of  good  means  and  station  in  the  city  of  Hali- 
camassus.    That  he  had  a  brother  Theodoie  is  also  probable. 


^  The  epitaph,  which  is  given  both  placed  in  the  third  Tolume  of  his  Ana^ 

by  Stephen   (ad  voc.   Bolotos)  and  by  lecta  (Epig.   533,   p.   263),  oonsiatfl  of 

the  Scholiast  on  Ariatophanes  (Nub.  four  lines  of  elegiac  Terse,  and  runs  as 

331),  did  not  indeed  mention  Halicar-  follows  : — 

nassua    but  implied  it  by  spealdng  of  •Hp«oTo.AiJ^««,nJ«,^i«6r».i}«t«cM.6rr«. 

the  historian  as  "  sprung  from  a  Donan  ~iaao«  lip^atirc  'urrofUrn  wfman,^'  ^ 

land  " — At»pi4w  warpris  fiK€urT6yr*  tnro.  A«pirf»r  warpnii  fi)>Mrr6vr*  «iro,  rmv  &p*  SurXafTW 

rafftrtvs,  t&p  ivi^avwUf  ical  &8cX^r  'It  seems  certain   that  the  double 
^o'Xifx^f  B€69mpop,  Suidas  ad  voc.  *Hp6-  form  of  the  name  arises  from  a  corrup- 
ioros,                                            '  tion  of  the  text  of  Suidas.    Bahr  (Com- 
*  See  Suidas  ad  voc.  Ilai^ao-cf .  ment.  de  Yitft  et  Scriptis  Herod.  §  2) 
^  Some  said  that  the  father  of  Panya-  proposes  to  regard  the  form  Dryo  as  the 
sis,  whom  they  caUed  Polyarchus,  was  true  one.   But  since  Dryo  is  an  unknown 
brother  to  Lyxes,  the  father  of  Hero-  name,  whereas  Rhoeo  belonged  certainly 
dotus  ;  others  that  Rhoeo,  our  authar's  to  the  mythic  history  of  the  neighbour- 
mother,    was    the   epic   poet's    sister,  hood  (see  ApoU.   Rhod.  ap.  Parthen. 
(Suid.  1.  s.  c.)  Erot.  o.  1),  the  latter  has  clearly  the 
'  The   epitaph,   which  Bnmck    has  better  daim  to  be  preferred. 


Wbitings.    relations  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  CHIOS— EDUCATION.    5 

It  has  been  thought  that  Herodotus  must  have  had  relations  of. 
rank  and  importance  settled  in  the  island  of  Chios.^  In  speak- 
ing of  an  embassy  sent  by  a  portion  of  the  Chians  to  the  Greeks 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  he  mentions,  without 
any  apparent  necessity,  and  with  special  emphasis,  a  single 
name — ^that  of  a  certain  "Herodotus,  the  son  of  Basileides."* 
This  man,  it  is  supposed,  must  have  been  a  relative,  whom 
family  affection  or  family  pride  induced  the  historian  to  com- 
memorate ;  and  if  so,  it  is  certain  from  his  position  as  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  a  conspiracy,  and  afterwards  as  ambassador  from  his 
countrymen,  that  he  must  have  been  a  personage  of  distinction — 
a  conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  way  in  which  Herodotus 
introduces  his  name,  as  if  he  were  previously  not  unknown  to 
his  readers.^ 

This  is  a  point,  however,  of  minor  consequence,  since  it  is  not 
needed  to  prove  what  is  really  important — the  wealth  and  con- 
sideration of  the  family  to  which  our  author  belonged. 

The  education  of  Herodotus  is  to  be  judged  of  from  his  work. 
No  particulars  of  it  have  come  down  to  us.  Indeed,  the  whole 
subject  of  Greek  education  before  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Sophists  is  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  obscurity.  That  the 
three  standard  branches  of  instruction  recognised  among  the 
Athenians  of  the  time  of  Socrates — ^grammar,  gymnastic  train- 
ing, and  music — were  regarded  throughout  all  Greece,  and  from 
a  very  eaiiy  date,  as  the  essential  elements  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion is  likely  enough ;  ^  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
demonstrated.  Herodotus,  it  may,  however,  be  supposed,  fol- 
lowed the  course  common  in  later  times — ^attended  the  grammar- 
school  where  he  learnt  to  read  and  write,  frequented  the 
pahestra  where  he  went  through  the  exercises,  and  received 
instruction  from  the  professional  harper  or  flute-player,  who 
conveyed  to  him  the  rudiments  of  music.    But  tiiese  things 

*  Col .  Mure  accidentally  says ' '  Samos"  Dorian  states  the  first  branch  {ypd/ifun-a) 
for  Chios,  and  speaks  of  Herodotus  the  was  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  omitted 
son  of  Bosileides  aa  a  Samian  (vol.  iy.  p.  (MilUer,  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  328,  £.  T. ; 
253).  Orote's  Hist,  of  Qreeoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  526^. 

'  Herod,  viii.  132.  But  Colonel  Mure  has  shown  that  this 

*  T&v  jcol  'HpSioTos  6  BaaiKmtBtw  imputation  is  unfounded  (Remarks  on 
^F.  When  a  new  character  is  intro-  two  Appendices  to  Qrote's  History,  p.  1 
dooed,  and  Herodotus  does  not  consider  et  seqq.).  The  three  branches  are 
him  already  known,  he  commonly  omits  recognised  by  Ephorus  as  obtaining  from 
the  article.  (See  vi.  127,  where  none  an  early  time  in  Crete  (Fr.  64,  Miiller, 
of  the  suitors  of  Agarista  have  the  vol.  i.  p.  251),  and  Plato  seems  to  regard 
article  except  Megacles,  the  son  of  them  as  universally  agreed  upon.(Alcib. 
Alcnueon.)  i.  p.  106  e;  Amat.  p.   132;  Theag.  p. 

7  Some  writers  have  maintained  that  in    122 ;  Protag.  pp.  325  £  and  326  a.b)  . 


6  HOMERIC  STUDIES.  Lite  akd 

.formed  a  very  slight  part  of  that  education,  which  was  necessary 
to  place  a  Greek  of  the  upper  ranks  on  a  level,  intellectually, 
wilii  those  who  in  Athens  and  elsewhere  gave  the  tone  to 
society,  and  were  regarded  as  finished  gentlemen.    A  knowledge 
of  literature,  and  especially  of  poetry — ahove  all  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  clasm  writings  of  Homer,  was  the  one 
great  requisite ;  *  to  which  might  be  added  a  familiarity  with 
philosophical  systems,  and  a  certain  amount  of  rhetorical  dex- 
terity.    Herodotus,  as  his  writings  show,  was  most  thoroughly 
accomplished  in  the  first  and  most  important  of.  these  three 
things.     He  has  drunk  at  the  Homeric  cistern  till  his  wh6le 
being  is  impregnated  with  the  influence  thence  derived.     In 
the  scheme  and  plan  of  his  work,  in  the  arrangement  and  order 
of  its  parts,  in  the  tone  and  character  of  the  thoughts,  in  ten 
thousand  little  expressions  and  words,  the  Homeric  student 
appears ; '  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  two  great  poems  of  ancient 
Greece  are  at  least  as  familiar  to  him  as  Shakspeare  to  the 
modem  educated  Englishman.     Nor  has  this  intimate  know- 
ledge been  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  other  reading.    There  is 
scarcely  a  poet  of  any  eminence  anterior  to  his  day  with  whose 
works  he  has  not  shown  himseK  acquainted.     Hesiod,  Olen, 
Musaeus,  Archilochus,  the  authors  of  the  Cypria  and  the  Epigoni, 
Alcaeus,   Sappho,   Solon,  JEsop,  Aristeas,   Simonides  of  Ceos, 
Phrynichus,  JEschylus,  Pindar,^  are  quoted,  or  referred  to,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  he  possessed  a  close  acquaintance 
with  their  writings.    Prose  composition  had  but  commenced  a 
very  short  time  before  the  date  of  his  history.^    Yet  even  here 


^  See  Plat.  Rep.  Books  ii.  and  ill.,  from  Sophocles   (L  32,  ii.  35,  and  iii. 

Protag.  1.  B.  c.  119),  see  notes  ad  he.    The  only  poets 

'  See  Jager,  Disp.  Herod,  p.  5  ;  Bahr,  of  eminence  anterior  to  his  time,  with 

De  Vit&  et  Script.  Herod.  §  3  ;  Mure,  whom  Herodotus  does  not  show  any 

vol.  iv.  pp.  515-6,  and  especially  the  acquaintance,  are  Callinus  of  Ephesus, 

valuable  coUection  of  passages  in  his  Tyrtesus,  Simonides  of  Amorgus,  Ste- 

Appendix,  pp.  551-2.    Dahlmann  has,  sichorus,  Epimenides,  and  Epicharmus. 

curiously  enough,  omitted  this  point.  He  notices  Anacreon  (iii.  121)  and  Iasus 

*  Hesiod,  ii.  53,  iv.  32 ;  Olen,  iv.  35 ;  of  Hermion^  (vii.  6),  but  without  any 

Husaus,  vii.  6,  viii.  96,  ix.  43 ;  Archi-  mention  of  their  writings.    Expressions 

lochus,  i.  12;  the  author  of  the  Cypria,  like  that  at  the  beginning  of'vi.   52 

ii.  117  (compare  L  155);  of  the  Epigoni,  {Aeuc^licufiSyioidfuiKoyiointtoblfcyl  iroi- 

iv.  32;  Alcseus,  v.  95;  Sappho,  ii.  135;  rirn)  indicate  the  confidence  which  he 

Solon,  V.  113;  uEsop,  ii.  134;  Aristeas,  feels  in  his  complete  acquaintance  at  least 

iv.   13 ;   Simonides,  v.   102,  vii.  228  ;  with  all  the    cyclic   and   genecdogical 

Phrynichus,  vi.  21;  JSschylus,  ii.  156;  poets.     (Compare  ii.  53  and  120.) 

Pindar,  iii  38.     Note  also  the  quota-  '  With  Pherecydes  of  Syros  (ab.  B.c. 

tions  from  less  well-known  poets,   as  550),  according  to  the  common  tradi- 

Baois,  viii.  20,  77,  96,  ix.  43,  and  Lysis-  tion;  but  at  any  rate  not  earlier  than  the 

tratus,  viii.  96.      With  regard  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.     (Sea 

passages  supposed    to    be   plagiarisms  Mure,  vol.  iv.  p.  51.) 
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we  find  an  acquaintance  indicated  with  a  number  of  writers, 
seldom  distinctly  named,  but  the  contents  of  whose  works  are 
well  known  and  familiarly  dealt  with/  Hecateeus  especially, 
who  must  be  considered  as  his  special  predecessor  in  the  literary 
commonwealth,  is  quoted  openly,  or  tacitly  glanced  at  in  several 
passages  ;^  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  was  a  single 
work  of  importance  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature 
accessible  to  him,  with  the  contents  of  which  he  was  not  fisurly 
acquainted 

Such  an  amount  of  literary  knowledge  implies  a  prolonged 
and  careful  self-education,  and  is  the  more  remarkable  in  the 
case  of  one  whose  active  and  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  seems  to 
have  led  him  at  an  early  age  to  engage  in  travels,  the  extent  of 
which,  combined  with  their  leisurely  character,  clearly  shows 
that  a  long  term  of  years  must  have  been  so  occupied.  The 
quantum  of  travel  has  indeed  been  generally  exaggerated  ;^  but 
^ter  every  deduction  is  made  that  judicious  criticism  suggests 
as  proper,  there  still  remains,  in  the  distance  between  the  ex- 
treme limits  reached,  and  in  the  fulness  of  the  information 
gained,  unmistakeable  evidence  of  a  vast  amount  of  time  spent 
in  the  occupation.  Herodotus  undoubtedly  visited  Babylon,^ 
Ardericca  near  Susa,^  the  remoter  parts  of  Egypt^^  Scythia,* 
Colchis,"  Thrace,^^  Cyrene,"  Zante,^^  Dodona,^*  and  Magna 
GraBcia ;  ** — ^thus  covering  with  his  travels  a  space  of  thirty-one 
degrees  of  longitude  (above  1700  miles)  from  east  to  west,  and 
of  twenty-four  of  latitude  (1660  miles)  from  north  to  south. 


'See  the  following  paasages: — ii.  15,  has  ventured  to  regard  it  in  this  light 

16,  20,  22,  and  vi.  55.  in  every  place  where  it  occurs.    It  has 

4  Openly,  ii.  143,  and  vi.  137;  tacitly,  never  been  supposed,  for  instance,  that 

ii.  21,  23,  and  iv.  36.  Herodotus  reached  the  banks  of  the 

*  It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  draw  a  Oarus,  and  saw  the  forts,  said  to  have 

distinct   line  between  the  manner  of  been  erected  by  Darius,  "  whose  ruins 

speaking  which    shows    Herodotus    to  were  still  remaining  in  his  day"  (iv. 

have  seen  what  he  describes,  and  that  124).    Something  more  then  is  required 

which    merely  indicates   that   he  had  than  this  expression.    I  have  regarded 

heard  what  he  relates  from  professed  as  necessary  to  prove  presence  either  a 

eye-witnesses.    Most  writers  on  the  sub*  distinct  assertion  to  that  effect,  or  the 

ject  have  accepted  as  proof  of  the  pre-  mention  of  some  little  point,  which  only 

seaoe  of  Herodotus  on  the  spot  a  mention  an  eye-witness  would  have  noticed,  and 

of  anything  as  "  continuing  to  his  time."  which  one  who  received  the  account 

Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  from  an  eye-witness  would,  even  if  told, 

visited  Camicus  in  Sicily  (Dahlmann,  not  be  likely  to  have  remembered, — as 

p.  40,  £.  T. ;  Heyse  de  Herod.  Vit.  et  the  position  of  Ladic^'s  statue  in  the 

Itin.  p.  139;  Bahr,  vol.  iv.  p.  397);  and  temple  of  Venus  at  Cyrdn6  (ii.  181).* 

by  some  that  he  reached  Bactria  (Mure,  "  i.  181-3.         7  yi.  119.         8  ^,  29. 

iv.  p.  247 ;  Jiiger,  Disput.  Herod,  p.  20).  »  iv.  81.           "  u.  104.        »  iv.  90. 

But  the  expression  relied  on  does  not  ^ii.  181.          ^  iv.  195.        ^*  ii.  52. 

in  itself  imply  presence,  and  no  writer  ^  iv.  15,  v.  45. 
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Within  these  limits  moreover  his  knowledge  is  for  the  most  part 
close  and  accurate.  He  has  not  merely  paid  a  hasty  visit  to 
the  countries,  but  has  examined  them  leisurely,  and  is  familiar 
with  their  scenery,  their  cities  small  and  large,  their  various 
wonders,  their  temples  and  other  buildings^  and  with  the  man* 
ners  and  customs  of  their  inhabitants.  The  fulness  and  minute- 
ness of  his  information  is  even  more  remarkable  than  its  wide 
range,  though  it  has  attracted  less  observation.  In  Egypt,  for 
instance,  he  has  not  contented  himself  with  a  single  voyage  up 
and  down  the  Nile,  like  the  modem  tourist,  but  has  evidently 
passed  months,  if  not  years,  in  examining  the  various  objects 
of  interest  He  has  personally  inspected,  besides  the  great 
capital  cities  of  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopolis,  where  his 
materials  for  the  history  of  Egypt  were  chiefly  collected,^  the 
comparatively  imimportant  towns  of  Sais,*  Bubastis,^  Buto,* 
Papremis,*  Chemmis,*  Crocodilopolis,'  and  Elephantine.^  He 
has  explored  the  lake  Moeris,®  the  labyrinth,"  the  line  of  the 
canal  leading  into  the  Arabian  Gulf  from  the  Nile,"  the  borders 
of  Egjrpt  towards  the  Sinaitic  desert,^^  and  portions  of  the  tract, 
which  he  calls  Arabia,  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea.^*  He  is  completely  familiar  with  the 
various  branches  into  which  the  Nile  divides  before  reaching  the 
sea,"  and  with  the  course  followed  by  the  traveller  at  different 
seasons.^^  He  knows  intimately  the  entire  broad  region  of  the 
Delta,"  as  well  as  the  extreme  limits  of  Egypt  beyond  it,  both 
eastward"  and  westward."  Again,  in  Asia  Minor,  his  native 
country,  he  knows  well,  besides  Caria,"  where  he  was  bom, 
Lydia,  with  its  rich  plains^  and  great  capital  city,  Sardis;^^ 
Mysia,^  the  Troas,'^  the  cities  upon  the  Hellespont,^  Procon- 
nesus,^  Cyzicus,^*  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,^  the 
north  coast  ;^  and  again,  on  the  south,  Cilicia,  with  its  two 
regions,  the  flat,**  and  the  mountainous;^  Lycia,^^  Caunus,^ 
Ephesus,^  the  mouths  of  the  MaBander,  Scamander,  and  Cay- 
strus  rivers,^  and  something  of  the  interior,  at  least  along  the 

>  ii.  3.  "  ii.  28, 130,  169,  &c.  "  iv.  14.  «  n)id.  ■?  iv.  86. 

»  u.  137.         ^  ii.  75,  155.        *  iii.  12.        » Ibid.   Comp.  i.  76,  ii.  104,  &c.    On 

*  ii.  91.  7  ii.  148.  '  ii.  29.  his  visit  to  Colchis,  Herodotus  would 

B  ii.  149.  ^  ii.  148.  necessarily  pass  along  the  whole  of  this 

^^  ii.  158,  159.  *'  iii.  5, 12.  coast.    He  appears  to  have  gone  ashore 

*'  ii.  75;  comp.  8  and  12.  ^  ii.  17.  occaisionally — at  the  mouth  of  the  Par- 

»  ii.  97.  "  iL  5,  15,  92-98,  &c.  thenius,  ii.  104;  at  Themiscv^^  iv.  86. 

»7  it  6,  iii.  5.  "  u.  6,  18.         » vi.  95.        » ii.  34.        « i.  176. 

>•  i.  171,  172,  174,  175,  &c    »  i.  80.  "  i.  172.        »  L  92,  ii.  10,  &c. 

«  L  80,  84,  93,  Ac  »  vii.  42.  "    •<  ii.  10. 

»  ii.  10.  viL  43.  ^  i.  57. 
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line  of  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,^  which  he  most 
probably  followed  in  his  journey  to  and  from  Babylon.  In 
Greece  Proper  he  has  visited,  besides  the  great  cities  of  Athens,* 
Sparta,^  and  Thebes,^  the  sanctuaries  at  Delphi,^  Dod6na,^  an^ 
Abae  in  Phocis;^  the  battle-fields  of  Thermopylae,®  Plataea,*  and 
Marathon;^®  Arcadia,"  Elis,"  ArgoUs,^^  the  promontory  of 
Taenamm,^*  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,"  the  pass  of  Temp6,^® 
Creston  in  Chalcidic^,"  Byzantium,^®  Athos,"  and  (apparently) 
the  entire  route  followed  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  on  its  march 
irom  Sestos  to  Athens.^  In  the  Levant  he  has  evidently  made 
himself  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  more  important  islands. 
With  Samos  he  is  completely  familiar;*^  and  he  has  visited 
besides,  Rhodes,^  Cyprus,^  Delos,^*  Paros,^  Thasos,'*  Samo- 
thrace,^^  and  probably  Crete,^®  Cythera,**  and  Egina.^  Else- 
where his  travels  have,  no  doubt,  less  of  this  character  of 
completeness.  He  knows  little  more  of  Scythia  than  its  coast 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  Dnieper ;  he  has  not 
penetrated  very  far  into  Thrace ;  his  knowledge  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  may  have  been  gained  from  once  or  twice  coasting 
along  their  shores ;  ^*  east  of  the  Halys  his  observations  are  con- 
fined to  a  single  route  ;  in  Africa,  setting  aside  Egypt,  he  shows 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  any  place  but  Cyrene ;  and  west 
of  Greece,  he  can  only  be  proved  to  have  visited  the  cities  of 
Crotona,  Thurii,  and  Metapontum.^^ 

'  The  description  of  the  route  (▼.  52)  iv.  p.  396;  Dahlmann^  p.  43 ;  Mure,  iv. 

appears  to  me  that  of  an  eye-witoeas.  p.  246,  &c.)' 

If  Herodotus  viaited  Babylon,  which  I  «  u.  182,  iii.  47,  54,  60,  142,  iv.  88, 
regard  as  certain,   he  would  naturally  152,  vi.  14,  &c.            ^  11. 182,  iii.  47. 
foUow  it  aa  far  as  the  cross-road  which  28  y.  114,                **  ii,  170,  vi.  98. 
led  from  Agbatana  to  that  city,  issuing  ^  vi.  134.        ^  ii.  44.        "^  ii.  51. 
undoubtedly  from  Mount  Zagros  by  the  »  iii.  59.        »  i.  105.        ^  v.  83,  88. 
pass  of  Holwan.     The  Greeks  of  his  '*  Landing  of  course  from  time    to 
time  Bometimea  reached    Babylon    by  time,  as  at  Tyre  (ii.  44),  at  the  Nahr 
crossing  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  el  Kelb  (ii.  106),  and  perhaps  at  Gaza- 
Euphrates,   and    Uien  descending   the  or  Cadytis  (iii.  5). 
river  in  a  boat  (i.  185),  but  Herodotus  "  Heyse  is  the  writer  who  has  exag- 
doea  not  appear  to  have  taken  this  route,  gerated  most  grossly  the  extent  of  our 
'  V.  77.            3  iii.  55.            *  i.  52.  author's  travels.     He  regards  him  as 
^  i.  14,  19,  25,  50,  &c.          ^  ii.  52.  having  visited  not  only  Agbatana  (which 
7viiL27.  'viii.  198-200, 218,  225,  &c.  is  a  common  opinion),  but  Acamania 
*  iz.  15, 19,  25, 51,  &c.  and  ^tolia,  the  Illyrian  Apollonia,  the 
»  vi.  102,  111,  112.  Veneti,  Thera,  Siphnus,  Eubcea,  Sicyon, 
"  L  66,  vL  74,  127.  and  most  parts  of  Sicily  (see  his  inau- 
»  iT.  30,  vii.  170.                  i»  vi.  77.  gural  dissertation  'De  Herodoti  VitA  et 
w  i.  24.        »  viii.  121.       »  vU.  129.  Itineribus,'  Berlin,  1827).    The  grounds 
V  i.  57.        ^  iv.  87.           *'  vii.  22.  which  he  deems  sufficient  are  often  ab- 
*  This  appears  from  the  manner  of  surdly   slight.      Bahr   adopts    Heyse's 
his  descriptions,  ss  well  as  from  their  views,  except  where  they  are  most  ex- 
general  fidelity.    It  has  been  perceived  travagant  (vol.  iv.  pp.  391-7).      Dahl- 
by  almost  aU  the  commentators  (Bahr,  mann  is  somewhat  more  moderate.  Col. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  determine  absolutely  the  questions,  which 
have  been  moated,  concerning  the  time  when,  and  the  centre, 
or  centres,  from  which  these  travels  were  undertaken.  An 
opinion,  however,  has  been  already  expressed  that  they  were 
commenced  at  an  early  age.  The  vigour  and  freshness  of  youth 
is  the  time  when  travel  is  best  enjoyed  and  most  easily  accom- 
plished;  and  the  only  hints  derivable  from  Herodotus  himself 
concerning  the  date  of  any  of  his  journeys,  are  in  accordance 
with  the  notion,  that  at  least  the  more  distant  and  important  of 
them  belong  to  his  earlier  rather  than  his  later  years.  If  any- 
thing is  certain  \vith  respect  to  the  events  of  our  author's  career, 
it  is  that  his  home  during  the  first  half  of  his  life  was  in  Asia 
Minor,  during  the  last  in  Magna  GrsBcia.  Now,  the  slightest 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  former  place,  and  not  the 
latter,  Halicamassus  (or  possibly  Samos),  and  not  Thurium,  is 
the  natural  centre  whence  his  various  lines  of  travel  radiate. 
One  of  the  most  curious  facts  patent  upon  the  face  of  his  history 
is  the  absence  of  any  personal  acquaintance,  or  indeed  of  any 
exact  knowledge,  of  upper  Italy,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Carthage — 
the  countries  most  accessible  to  a  traveller  whose  starting-point 
was  Thurium.  It  seems  as  if,  on  taking  up  his  residence  at  that 
town  in  about  his  fortieth  year,  the  enterprising  traveller  had 
subsided  into  the  quiet  student  and  recluse  writer.'  To  descend 
to  particulars,  it  is  clear  that  his  visit  to  Egypt,^  with  which 
some  of  his  other  journeys  are  necessarily  connected,^  took  place 
after  the  revolt  of  Inarus  (b.c.  460)  ;  for  he  states  that  he  saw 
the  skulls  of  those  who  were  slain  in  the  great  battle  of  Papre- 
mis  by  which  Inarus  established  himself;  *  and  yet  it  could  not 
have  been  long  after,  or  he  would  scarcely  have  been  received 
with  so  much  cordiality,  and  allowed  such  free  access  to  the 
Egyptian  temples  and  records.  There  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  his  visit  fell  within  the  period — six  years,  from  B.o. 


Mure'B  summary  (vol.  iv.  pp.  2<6-8)  is  ^  Col.  Mure  supposes  (vol.  iv.  p.  247 

judicious,  though  scanty.      The    only  that  he  may  have  visited  Egypt  repeat 

points  in  it  from  which  I  should  dissent,  edly,  but  of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the 

are  the  statements.that  Herodotus  "pene-  History.    Rather  the  perpetual  use  of 

trated  to  Ecbatana,"  and  **  possibly  to  the  aorist  tense  (4K$Ay — irpdir6fifiv,  ii. 

parts  of  Bactria"  (p.  247).  3  ;  ii^¥,  ii.  12;  ^8vvcl(r^i»— ^€i^/iiiy,  ii. 

1  It  is  not  meant  that  he  did  not  write  19;  i\B<&v,  ii.  29  ;  et  passim)  gives  the 

before  this  time,  or  travel  after  it;  but  contrary  impression, 

that   after   he  came  to    Thurium   he  '  Those  to  Tyre  and  Thasos,  which 

travelled  very  little,  probably  only  in  he  undertook  in  order  to  investigate  the 

Magna  QrsBcia,   and   once   to  Athens,  age  of  Hercules  (ii.  44). 

occupying  himself  almost  entirely  in  **  iii.  12. 
literature. 
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460  to  B.C.  455,  inclusively — during  which  the  Athenian  armies 
were  in  possession  of  the  country,*  when  gratitude  to  their  deli- 
Terers  would  have  led  the  Egyptians  to  receive  any  Greek  who 
visited  them  with  open  arms,  and  to  treat  him  with  a  friendli- 
ness and  familiarity  very  unlike  their  ordinary  jealousy  of 
foreigners.  His  Egyptian  travels  would  thus  fall  between  his 
twenty-fourth  and  his  twenty-ninth  year,  occupying  perhaps 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  period ;  while  his  journeys  to  Tyre  and 
Thaaos  would  follow  shortly  after.  A  single  touch  in  the 
Scythian  researches  indicates  a  period  but  little  removed  from 
this  for  the  visit  of  our  author  to  Scythia.  He  speaks  of  having 
gathered  certain  facts  from  the  mouth  of  Timnes,  "  the  steward 
of  Ariapeithes.*' •  This  expression  indicates  that  Ariapeithes 
was  then  living.  But  if  Ariapeithes  immediately  succeeded 
Idanthyrsus,  as  is  probable,'  he  can  scarcely  have  outlived  b.o. 
450,  sixty  years  at  least  from  the  accession  of  his  predecessor. 
Probably  therefore  Herodotus  was  in  Scythia  before  that  date. 

We  may  now  consider  briefly  the  few  facts  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  on  better  or  worse  authority,  with  regard  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  author's  life.  Suidas  relates*  that  he  was 
forced  to  fly  from  Halicamassus  to  Samos  by  the  tyranny  of 
Lygdamis,  the  grandson  of  Artemisia,  who  had  put  his  uncle  (or 
cousin)  Panyasis  to  death ;  that  in  Samos  he  adopted  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  wrote  his  history;  that  after  a  time  he  returned 
and  took  the  lead  in  an  insurrection  whereby  Halicamassus 
obtained  her  freedom,  and  Lygdamis  was  driven  out ;  that  then, 
finding  himself  disliked  by  the  other  citizens,  he  quitted  his 
country,  and  joined  in  the  Athenian  colonisation  of  Thurium,  at 
which  place  he  died  and  was  buried.  Of  these  statements  the 
only  ones  confirmed  by  other  writers  are  the  removal  of  our 
author  to  Thurium  at  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  or  soon 
afterwards,  and  his  death  and  burial  at  the  same  place.  The 
former  is  a  point  on  which  all  are  fully  agreed ;  •  but  the  latter 
is  much  controverted.^ 

With  regard  to  the  political  episode,  which,  if  true,  would  be 
the  most  notable  adventure  in  our  author's  whole  career,  the 


*  Thncyd.  i.  109:  iicffdrovv  rrjs  Aly^-        >  Sub  yoc.  *Hp69oTos, 

wrov  'A^veuai,     There  is  one  passage,        *  See  Strab.   xiv.   p.   939 ;   Plat,  de 

howerer  (iii.  91),  which  may  «eein  to  Exil.   ii.  p.   604  f.  ;    Steph.   Byz.   ad 

imply  that  his  visit  to  Egypt  was  after  too.    9o^pioi ;    Plin.    H.    N.    zii.    4 ; 

the  Persian  authority  had  l>een  restored.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  331. 

•  iT.  76.  »  Vide  infrk,  p.  27. 
7  See  note  to  Book  It.  ch.  80. 
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slender  authority  of  Suidas  cannot  be  held  to  establish  it  against 
the  absolute  silence  on  so  remarkable  a  matter  of  all  former 
writers.  Undoubtedly  it  may  be  true,  but  this  is  the  utmost 
that  can  be  said  in  its  favour.  Probability  leans  decidedly  the 
other  way.  If  Herodotus  had  been  a  tyrannicide,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  no  orator  or  panegyrist  should  ever  have  noticed 
the  fact.  If  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  Aich  deadly  hostility  with 
the  royal  family  of  his  native  town,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined 
that  he  would  have  expressed  himself  quite  so  warmly  ^  towards 
the  chief  glory  of  that  family,  Artemisia.  The  tale  seems  blun- 
deringly contrived  to  account  for  certain  circumstances  connected 
with  our  author  which  were  thought  to  require  explanation^ 
namely,  why  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect ;  why  he  treated  at 
such  disproportionate  length  of  the  affairs  of  Samos ; '  why  he 
spoke  so  strongly  on  the  advantages  of  constitutional  over 
despotic  government ;  *  and  why  he  quitted  his  native  land  and 
retired  to  Thurium.  The  foundation  for  the  tale  was  found  in 
the  last  line  of  his  epitaph,  and,  possibly,  in  the  facts  of  Hali- 
camassian  history ;  but  the  epitaph  was  misconstrued,  and  the 
history  garbled  by  the  intrusion  into  it  without  warrant  of  our 
author's  name.  We  may  gather  from  the  epitaph,  which  may 
well  be  received  as  genuine,*  that  no  political  motive  caused  his 
retirement  from  HaUcamassus,  but  that  he  fled  from  ridicule^ — 
ridicule  drawn  down,  it  may  be  conjectured,  by  the  over- 
credulous  tone  of  his  history,  which  would  little  suit  the  rising 
generation  of  shrewd  and  practical  free-thinkers.  The  transfer 
of  residence  to  Samos  is  most  likely  a  fiction.  It  is  not  required 
to  account  for  his  adoption  of  the  Ionic  dialect,  since  that  was 
the  form  of  language  already  consecrated  to  prose  composition ; '' 
and  if  he  wrote  at  all  he  could  not  fail  to  use  the  character  of 
speech  which  the  prose  writers  of  his  day  had  one  and  all  pre* 
ferred  as  best  adapted  to  their  branch  of  literature.     Neither  is 


'  See  especially  Book  vii.  ch.  99,  and  while  the  traditiona  respecting  hia  change 

Book  viii.  cha.  87  and  101.  of  abode    were   still   fresh   in   men's 

>  Book  iii.  chs.  39-59,  120-128,  139-  memories. 

149.  '  M&fiot  (which  is*  the  word  used  in 

*v.  66,  78.  the  epitaph)    is    not    mere   "ill-will," 

*  By  "genuine"  I  do  not  mean  con-  "dislike,"  or  **envy,"  but  distinctly 

tbmporary.       The     expression,    *ldBos  "ridicule."     It  is  a  rare  word  in  the 

iipx^^vs  Ivropliis  vp^uvtif,  would  not  early  writers,  and  would  not  have  been 

naturally  have  been  used  for  some  time  used   where    fi4fi}^is  suited    the  Terse 

after  the  death  of  Herodotus.    But  I  equally  well,   unless   intended   in    its 

should  suppose  the  verses  to  have  been  peculiar  signification, 

actually  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  within  '  See  Mure's  Literature  of  Qreeoe,  vol. 

one  or  two  generations  of  his  death,  iv.  p.  114. 
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it  implied  in  anything  which  he  himself  says  of  the  island;  for 
his  acquaintance  with  its  buildings  and  localities  is  not  greater 
than  might  have  been  acquired  by  one  or  two  leisurely  visits, 
and  the  length  at  which  he  treats  the  history  may  be  accounted 
for  on  moral  grounds.^ 

Herodotus  probably  continued  to  reside  at  Halicamassus, 
taking  long  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  historical  and  geogra- 
phical inquiry,  till  towards  the  year  b.c.  447,  when,  being  about 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  and  having  brought  his  work  to  a 
certain  degree  of  completeness,  though  one  far  short  of  that 
which  it  reached  finally,  he  removed  to  Greece  Proper,  and  took 
up  his  abode  at  Athens.  Halicamassus,  it  would  appear^  had 
shortly  before  cast  off  her  tyrants  and  joined  the  Athenian 
conflederacy,*  so  that  the  young  author  would  be  welcomed  for 
his  coimtry's  sake  no  less  than  for  his  own.  Athens  had  just 
begun  to  decline  from  the  zenith  of  her  prosperity.  After 
having  been  for  ten  years  sole  mistress  of  central  Greece  from 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth  to  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  she  had,  not 
without  certain  preliminary  disasters,  received  at  Coronea  a 
blow,  which  at  once  reduced  her  to  her  former  limits,  and 
threatened  to  have  yet  more  serious  consequences.  The  year 
B.G.  446  was  one  of  gloom  and  sad  expectation.  Bevolt 
threatened  from  various  quarters,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring  the 
five  years'  truce  would  expire,  and  a  Peloponnesian  invasion 
might  be  expected.  It  was  in  this  year,  if  we  may  believe 
Eusebius,^  that  a  decree  passed  the  Athenian  assembly,  whereby 
a  reward  was  assigned  to  Herodotus  on  account  of  his  great  his- 
torical work,  which  he  had  read  publicly  to  the  Athenians.^ 
The  Pseudo-Plutarch,'  though  himself  discrediting  the  story, 
adds  some  further  particulars,  which  he  quotes  from  Dyillus,  an 
Athenian  historian  of  good  repute  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  This  writer  declared  that  the  decree  on  the  occa- 
sion was  moved  by  Anytus,  and  that  the  sum  voted  as  a  gift 
was  ten  talents  (above  2400?.). 

According  to  the  common  report,  it  was  not  at  Athens  alone 


•  Vide  mfrk,  ch.  iii.  p.  78.  «  The   reading   may  hav^  been,    as 

'  8«e  Dahlmann's  Life  of  Herodotus,  Scaliger  (ad  Euseb.)  suggested,  a  single 

ch.  i.  §  3.    We  are  not  obliged  to  reject  sustained  recitation  at  the  great  Pana- 

either  the  £u:t  or  the  date  of  Ljgdamis's  thenaic  festiyal;  but  I  should  rather 

orerthrow,  because  we  question  the  ^port  suppose  a  series  of  more  private  exhibi- 

asnig^ifitl  to  Herodotus  m  the  transaction,  tions. 

1  Cfaron.  Can.  Pan  iL  p.  339  ;  01.  *  De  Malign.  Herod,  ii.  p.  862  a. 
83.4. 
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that  Herodotus  made  his  work  known  by  recitation.  He  is 
represented  by  some  writers  as  a  sort  of  prose  rhapsodist  travel- 
ling from  place  to  place,  and  offering  to  each  state  at  a  price  a 
niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame.  The  Pseudo-Plutarch  brings  him 
to  Thebes/  and  Dio  Chrysostom  to  Corinth,*  in  this  capacity ; 
but  the  latter  tale  is  apparently  unknown  to  the  great  collector 
of  slanders.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  these  ctdum- 
nious  fictions,  invented  by  those  whose  self-love  was  wounded  by 
our  author's  candour,  deserve  no  manner  of  credit.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  impossible  that  Herodotus  may  have  recited  his  work 
at  other  places  besides  Athens ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
did  so.  His  work  was  not  one  to  gain  him  reward  or  good-will 
generally  >  and  Thebes,  a  place  fixed  upon  by  the  Pseudo- 
Plutarch,  was  one  of  the  last  where  he  could  expect  to  be 
received  with  favour. 

In  addition  to  these  tales  there  has  come  down  to  us  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  another  and  more  important  recital, 
which  Herodotus  is  supposed  to  have  made  before  collected 
Greece  at  the  great  Olympian  festival.  This  story,  which  has 
attracted  more  attention  than  it  merits,  rests  upon  the  two  low 
authorities  of  Lucian  and  Suidas.*  It  is  full  of  inconsistencies 
and  improbabilities,'  was  unknown  to  the  earlier  writers,®  and  is 
even  contradicted  by  another  version  of  the  matter  which  ob- 
tained sufficient  currency  to  give  rise  to  a  proverb.  According 
to  an  ancient  grammarian,  men  who  failed  to  accomplish  their 
designs  were  likened  in  ordinary  speech  to  ^'  Herodotus  and  his 
shade;"  the  explanation  being  that  Herodotus  had  wished  to 
recite  his  history  at  Olympia,  but  had  delayed  from  day  to  day 
in  hopes  of  a  cloudy  sky,  till  the  assembly  dispersed  without  his 

*  De  Malign.  Herod,  ii.  p.  864  d.  to  their  city.  (See  its  condusioxi,  vol.  It. 

'  Drat.  zxxTii.   p.  456.     MarceUinus  p.  123,  ed.  HemsterhuiB.) 

(Vit.  Thucyd.  p.  x.)  has  evidently  heard  ^  Hax>dotus  is  represented  as  coming 

the  same  storv.  straight  from  Caria  to  Olympia,  with  his 

'  Lucian,  wno  lived  six  centuries  after  Nine  Muses  all  complete,  as  determining 

Herodotus,  and  is  the  first  writer  that  not  to  recite  at  Athens  or  anywhere  else 

mentions  the  Olympian  recitation,  was  a  but  at  the  Great  Games,  as  reading  his 

freethinking  rhetorician  and  philosopher,  entire  history  at  a  stretch  to  the  whole 

very  ignorant  of  history,  and  quite  above  assemblage,  and  as  carrying  off  unam- 

feeling  any  scruple  about  perverting  or  mous  applause  I 

inventing  it.    His  disregard  of  truth  has  ^  As  Pliny  and  the  Pseudo-Plutarch, 

been  copiouslv  exhibited  by  Dablmann  who  both  make  statements  incompatible 

( Life  of  Herod,  ch.  ii.  §  4) .   His  piece  en-  with  Lucian's  story :  Pliny,  that  the  work 

titled 'Action  or  Herodotus*  was  written  was  first  composed  at    Thurium;  the 

for  a  Macedonian  audience,  not  likely  to  Pseudo -Plutarch,  that  its  whole  object 

be  very  critical,  on  whom  he  might  ex-  was  detraction,  and  that  it  was  written 

pect  to  palm  easily  a  tale  so  turned  as  to  not  to  gain  fame,  but  to  gratify  a  malig- 

involve  a  compliment  both  to  them  and  nant  spirit. 
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having  effected  his  purpose.'  This  yersion  of  the  story  has  at 
once  more  internal  probability  and. more  external  support  than 
the  other,  for  the  proverb  must  certainly  have  been  in  common 
use ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Herodotus  can  ever 
have  seriously  contemplated  such  an  exhibition,  for  the  whole 
tone  of  the  work — its  candour,  its  calmness,  its  unsparing  expo- 
sure of  the  weakness,  pettiness,  and  want  of  patriotism  generally 
prevalent  through  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war — 
unfitted  it  for  recitation  before  a  mixed  audience,  like  that  at 
Olympia,  composed  of  Greeks  gathered  from  all  quarters.  The 
reasons  which  render  improbable  a  recitation  at  Thebes  or 
Corinth,  tell  with  tenfold  force  against  an  Olympian  reading, 
which  might  have  pleased  the  Athenians,  Eginetans,  and  Pla- 
tB^uB  present,  but  would  have  infinitely  disgusted  all  the  other 
hearers. 

With  the  pretended  recitation  at  Olympia  is  usually^  con- 
nected another  story,  whjch  need  not,  however,  be  discarded 
with  it,  since  it  has  an  independent  basis.  Olorus,  with  his 
young  son  Thucydides,  is  represented  as  present  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  moved  to  tears  by  the 
recitaL  Herodotus,  remarking  it,  turned  to  Olorus,  who  was 
standing  near  his  son,  and  said :  "  Olorus,  thy  son's  soul  yearns 
after  knowledge."  These  details,  it  is  plain,  suit  better  a  private 
reading  to  an  audience  of  friends  at  Athens  than  a  public  reci- 
tation to  the  vast  concourse  at  Olympia,  where  the  emotion  of 
an  individual  would  scarcely  have  attracted  notice.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  MarceUinus,  who  seems  to  be  the  original 
source  from  which  later  writers  drew,^  neither  fixes  the  scene  of 
the  event  at  Olympia,  nor  says  anything  of  the  age  of  Thucy- 
dides. The  anecdote  may,  therefore,  without  violence  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  time  when  Herodotus  was  making  his  work  known 
at  Ath.ens ;  and  we  may  accept  it^  so  far  at  least  as  to  believe 
that  Thucydides,  then  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,'*  became 
acquainted  with  our  author  through  his  recitations  at  that  place, 
and  derived  from  that  circumstance  the  impulse  which  led  him 
to  turn  his  own  thoughts  to  historical  composition. 


*  In  Hontfauoon's  Bibliothec.  Coisl.  but  from  his  style  and  from  the  authors 

Cod,  clzxTii.  p.  609,  as  I  leam  from  a  he  quotes,  I  should  incline  to  regard  him 

note  of  Col.  Mure's  (vol.  iv.  p.  261^.  as  anterior  to  Photius.     Suidas  copies 

1  By  Suidas    (sub  voc.  &ovKvB(lhis),  Photius,  with  improvements;  Photius, 

Fhotiua  (Bibliothec.  Cod.  Ix.  ad  fin.  p.  I  think,  drew  from  Marcellinus. 

59),  and  Tsetzes  (Chil.  i.  19).  '  If  we  accept  the  statement  of  Pam- 

^  The  date  of  Marcellinus  ii  uncertain,  phila  (Frag.  7) . 
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It  is  probable  that  Herodotus  about  the  same  time  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  poet  Sophocles.  Six  years  later  it  seems 
certain  that  the  great  tragedian  wrote  a  poem  in  his  honour,  the 
opening  words  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Plutarch ;  *  and 
three  years  before  he  wrote  it  Herodotus  had  quitted  Athens  for 
Thurium.  The  acquaintance  is  thus  almost  necessarily  deter- 
mined to  the  space  between  b.g.  447,  when  Herodotus  seems  to 
have  transferred  his  abode  to  Athens,  and  B.C.  443,  when  he 
removed  to  Italy.  Sophocles  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his 
reputation.  He  had  gained  his  first  tragic  prize  twenty-one 
years  earlier,  in  b.g.  468 ;  and  for  ten  years,  since  the  death  of 
u^schyjus,  had  been  almost  without  a  rival.  A  little  later  than 
the  departure  of  Herodotus  for  Thurium  he  exhibited  his 
tragedy  of  thfe  Antigone,*  in  which  a  thought  occurs  which 
seems  borrowed  from  our  author;^  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  he  held  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  being  chosen 
Strategus  together  with  Pericles  in  the  year  of  the  Samian 
expedition  (b.o.  440). 

If,  then,  an  intimacy  sprang  up  at  this  date  between  the  poet 
and  the  historian,  we  may  conclude  that  the  latter  was  intro- 
duced during  his  stay  at  Athens  to  that  remarkable  galaxy  of 
intellectual  lights  which  was  then  assembled  in  that  city.  The 
stately  Pericles,  his  clever  rival  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Mele- 
sias,  the  fascinating  Aspasia,  the  haughty  and  eloquent  Antipho, 
the  scientific  musician  Damon,  the  divine  Phidias,  Protagoras 
the.  subtle  disputant,  Zeno  the  inventor  of  logic,  the  jovial  yet 
bitter  Cratinus,  the  gay  Crates,  Euripides,  the  master  of  pathos, 
Sophocles,  the  most  classic  even  of  the  ancients,  with  a  host  of 
minor  worthies,  formed  a  combination  "^  which  even  at  Athens 
was  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled.    The  rank  of  Herodotus  in  his 


^  See  his  treatise,  "  An  seni  gerenda  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  7),  before  I  suppose  the 

sit  respublica? " — Op.,  toI.  ii.  p.  785,  b.  visit  of  Herodotus  to  have  commenced. 

The  words  quoted  are:  He  returned  some  years  afterwards,  but 

*asiiv  'H(mMty  rw$tv  Io^okX^  irim^  Str  it  is  uncertain  when.    Oorgias  may  have 

JUrr*  in  wtrr^twra been  in  Athens  during  our  author's  stay. 

As  Sophocles  was  bom  in  the  year  b.c.  at  least  if  he  reallv  conversed  with  Peri- 

495,  the  poem  must  have  been  written  cles.  (Philostrat.Vit. Sophist,  i.ix.  §1.) 

B.O.  440.  Ion  of  Chios,   the  tragedian  Achseus, 

^  Probably  in  B.C.  441,  as  his  election  Kuphorion  the  son  of  .fischylus,  Steeim- 

to  the  office  of  Strategus  in  the  foUowing  brotus  the   biographer,   the    architect 

year  was  considered  to  have  been  the  Hippodamus,  and  the  artists  Alcamenes, 

consequence  of  the  admiration  which  the  Agoracritus,    Callimachus,    Callicratea, 

play  excited.      (Anstoph.  Byzant.  ad  Ictinus,  Mnesicles,  would  be  among  the 

Soph.  Ant.  pnof.)           ^  lesser  luminaries  of  the  time  and  scene. 

*  See  note  to  Herod.  iiL  119.  Socrates  was    grown  up,   but  perhaps 

7  Anaxagoras  left  Athens  in  B.C.  450  scarcely  known. 
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own  country  was  perhaps  enough  to  give  him  free  access  to  the 
highest  society  which  Athens  could  furnish ;  but  if  not,  as  the 
friend  of  Sophocles  and  Olorus,®  men  of  the  most  exalted  posi- 
tion, he  would  be  readily  received  into  the  first  circles.    Here, 
then,  he  would  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  most  cultivated 
minds,  the  highest  intellects  of  his  age.     In  Asia  Minor  he  had 
perhaps  known  Panyasis,  the  epic  poet  (his  relative,  according 
to  Suidas);   Melissus  the  philosopher,   who  defended  Samos 
against  Pericles ;  Choerilus,*  who  sang  of  the  Persian  war ;  and 
possibly  Hellanicus,  Charon,  Xanthus  Lydus,  and  Damastes ;  but 
these  were  in  no  case  minds  of  the  first  order,  and  they  were 
scattered  among  the  Asiatic  cities  from  Halicamassus  to  Lamp- 
sacus.     At  Athens  he  would  for  the  first  time  find  congregated 
an  intellectual  world,  and  see  genius  of  the  highest  kind  in  all 
its  shapes  and  aspects.     The  effect  would  be  like  that  which 
the  young  American  author  experiences  when  he  comes  with 
good  introductions  to  London.    He  would  feel  that  here  was 
the  real  heart  of  the  Hellenic  body, — the  true  centre,  at  least, 
of  literary  Hellas, — ^the  world  whose  taste  he  must  consult, 
whose  approval  was  fame,  whose  censure  was  condemnation, 
whose  contempt  was  oblivion.    He  would  find  his  spirit  roused, 
and  his  whole  nature  braced,  to  strain  every  nerve,  in  order  to 
maintain  his  place  in  the  literary  phalanx  which  had  admitted 
him  into  its  ranks.    He  would  see  imperfections  in  his  work 
unobserved  before,  and  would  resolve  to  make  it,  so  far  as  his 
powers  went,  perfect.    He  would  look  at  the  masterpieces  in 
every  kind  which  surrounded  him,  and  say,  "  My  work,  too, 
'shall  be  in  its  kind  a  masterpiece."     To  this  perhaps  we  owe 
the  wonderful  elaboration,  carried  on  for  twenty  years  after  his 
visit  to  Athens,  which,  as  much  as  anything  else,  has  given  to 
the  History  of  Herodotus  its  surpassing  and  never-failing  charm. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  reasons  which  may  have 
induced  our  author,  in  4spite  of  the  fascinations  of  its  society^  to 
quit  Athens,  and  become  a  settler  in  one  of  her  colonial  depend- 
encies.    At  Athens  he  could  have  no  citizenship ;  *  and  to  the 
Greek  not  bent  on  money-making,  or  absorbed  in  philosophy,  to 
be  without  political  rights,  to  have  no  share  in  what  formed  the 


*  The  anecdote  concerning  Thucydides  but  to  freedmen.  (Andoc.  de  Bed.  c.  22, 
implies  that  Olonui  was  already  known  p.  86,  30;  Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  &c.) 
to  Herodotus.  But  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  was  fur 

*  Suidas  ad  toc.  Xoipl\ot.  greater  in  the  time  of  Periclea.    And  tlie 

*  In  later  times  the  citizenship  was  trouble  and  expanse  (Demosth.  c.  Neser. 
granted  lavishly,  not  only  to  foreigner  p.  1349,  20)  would  deter  many. 

VOL,  I,  C 
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daily  life  and  occupied  the  constant  thoughts  of  all  around  him, 
was  intolerable.  ^'  Man  is  not  a  man  unless  he  is  a  citizen/' 
said  Aristotle ;  ^  and  the  feeling  thus  expressed  was  common  to 
the  Greek  nation.  Besides,  Athens,  like  every  capital,  was  an 
expensive  place  to  live  in ;  and  the  wealth  which  had  made  a 
figure  at  Halicamassus  would,  even  if  it  were  not  dissipated,  have 
scarcely  given  a  living  there.  The  acceptance  by  Herodotus  of 
a  sum  of  money  from  the  Athenian  people  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  his  means  were  now  low.  They  may  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  cost  of  his  long  journeys,  or  have  suffered  from 
his  leaving  Halicamassus,  At  any  rate  his  circumstances  may 
well  have  been  such  as  to  lead  him  gladly  to  embrace  the  invi- 
tation which  Athens  now  offered  to  adventurers  from  all  parts 
of  Greece,  whereby  he  would  acquire  at  her  hands  a  parcel  of 
land  (kXijpov),  which  would  place  him  above  want,  and  a  new 
right  of  citizenship.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  b.c.  443,  when 
he  had  just  passed  his  fortieth  year,  Herodotus,  according  to 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  writers,^  joined  the  colonists 
whom  Pericles  was  now  sending  out  to  Italy,  and  became  one  of 
the  first  settlers  at  Thurium. 

The  settlement  was  made  under  circumstances  which  were 
somewhat  peculiar.  Sybaris,  one  of  the  Achaean  colonies  in 
Magna  GraBcia,  after  attaining  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of  pros- 
perity,* had  been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Crotoniats  (b.c. 
510).  The  inhabitants  who  escaped  fled  to  Laiis  and  Scidrus,* 
places  previously  belonging  to  them,  and  made  no  effort  to 
recover  their  former  home.  But  fifty-eight  years  afterwards 
(b.c.  452)  their  children  and  grandchildren,  having  obtained 
some  foreign  assistance,  reoccupied  the  site  of  the  old  city, 
which  soon  rose  from  its  ruins.  Upon  this  the  jealousy  of  Cro- 
tona  was  once  more  aroused,  and  again  she  took  arms  and 
expelled  the  Sybarites  from  their  town.  They  did  not  how- 
ever now  submit,  but  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece  to  beg  for 
assistance  against  their  enemies.  Pericles  received  the  envoys 
with  warmth,  procured  a  decree  of  the  people  in  their  favour, 
and  sent  out  the  colony  in  which  Herodotus  participated.    It 


s  Pol.  i.  1.  into  the  field  against  Crotona  900,000 

'  See  Strab,  ziy.  p.  939.    Plutarch  de  men  (vi.  p.  378).    Scymniu  China  gives 

£xU.  Tol.  ii.  D.  604,  F.    Plin.  H.  N.  zii.  the  number  of  her  fiiU  citizens  as  100,000 

4.    Suidaa  ad  voc.  'Hp^Soros,  &o.  (ver.  344).  Diodorus  agrees  with  St*^bo 

^  Strabo  says  that  four  of  the  Italian  (zii.  9). 

nations  were  subject  to  Sybaris;  that  she  *  See  Herod,  tI.  21. 

ruled  over  twenty«five  cities,and  brought 
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was  composed  of  Greeks  from  all  quarters,  and  placed  mider 
the  direction  of  a  certain  Lampon,  who  was  thought  to  possess 
prophetic  powers.*  The  new  colonists  were  to  unite  with  the 
old  Sybarites,  and  a  single  city  was  to  be  built,  in  which  all 
were  to  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges.  The  colony  left 
Athens  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  443,''  and  established  itself  without 
any  opposition  from  the  Crotoniats.  A  town  was  built  near, 
but  not  on,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  and  was  called 
Thurium,  from  a  spring  in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  seems  to  have 
been  planned  by  Hippodamus,  the  architect  of  the  Piraeus,  who 
laid  it  out  in  a  number  of  straight  streets,  with  others  crossing 
them  at  right  angles,  a  style  of  building  which  afterwards  went 
by  his  name.^  It  was  scarcely  finished  when  dissensions  broke 
out  between  the  new-comers  and  the  ancient  Sybarites,  the 
latter  of  whom  are  accused  of  advancing  absurd  claims  to  a  pre- 
eminence over  the  foreign  colonists.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
arms,  with  a  result  most  disastrous  to  those  whose  arrogance 
had  provoked  it.  The  Sybarites  were  worsted,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  Diodorus,  well  nigh  exterminated ;  •  and  the  victorious 
foreigners,  having  strengthened  themselves  by  receiving  fresh 
immigrants,  proceeded  to  order  their  polity  on  a  plan  copied 
apparently  from  the  arrangements  which  prevailed  at  Athens. 
They  divided  themselves  into  ten  tribes,  named  from  the  prin- 
cipal races  of  which  the  colony  was  composed,^  and  while  model* 
ling  in  all  probability  their  political  institutions  on  the  Athenian 
type,  adopted  for  the  standard  of  their  jurisprudence  the  legal 
code  of  Charondas.*    Under  these  circumstances  they  became 


*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ay.  521 ;  Plut.  yit.  speaks  of  expulsion  ratber  than  extermi* 

Feiicl.  c.  6 ;  Polit.  Prsced.  vol.  ii.  p.  812,  nation.     Diodorus  allows  that  a  certain 

D. ;  Suid.  ad  voc.  Bwpioftdt/rtti,  Diodorus  number  escaped  ( xii.  22,  sub  fin.).   These 

(xli.  10)  makes  Lampon  and  Xenocritus  are  perhaps  the  Sybarites  of  whom  Hero^ 

joint  l^deiB.  dotus  speaks  (v.  44). 

^  Diodorus  places  its  establishment  in  ^  The  tribes  were  as  follows :  three 

the  year  B.c.  446  (xii.  9).  The  date  com-  Peloponnesian,   named    Areas,   Achai's, 

monly  given  is  b.c.  444;  but  Clinton  has  Elea ;  three  from  central  Qreece,  Boeotia, 

shown  satisfactorily  that  the  colony  was  Amphictyonis,   Doris;    and  four    from 

really  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  443.  Athens  and  her  dependencies,  las,  Athe- 

[F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  58,  01.  84.  2.)  nals,  Euboeis,  Nesiotis.    An  organisation 

'  Cf.  Arist.  Pol.  viL  10;  Hesych.  Lex,  of  this  kind,  proceeding  upon  ethnic  dif* 

in  voc.  *lrwo9dfu»v  pdfiricis,  and  Photius,  ference,  was  more  common  in   Dorian 

Ac{.  Siwcry.  p.  111.    For  the  implication  than  in  Ionian  states.     (See  Herod,  iv. 

of  the  style  to  Thuriimi,  see  Diod.  Sic.  X61,  and  v.  68.) 

xii.  10,  ad  fin.  ^  Diodorus   (1.   s.   c.)  imagines  that 

^  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  11.    Aristotle  in  his  Charondaa  actually   legislated   for  the 

bii«t    notice   (Pol.   v.    2,    Sv/SopTroi-^  Thurians,  being  one  of   the  citizens: 

wXwv€icT€ty  iL^tovyr€s  &s   tr^rrtpas  r^t  rhv    ipurroy    rhv     (1.   r&y)    iv  irai8e(f 

xApQS  i^hr^ffw)  agrees,  except  that  he  BavfiaCSfityov     {I.   OcwfiaCofAtvi^y)    jroKi" 

c2 
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rapidly  a  flourishing  people,  until  in  the  year  B.C.  412,  after  the 
failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  they  revolted  from  their 
mother  city,  and  expelled  aU  the  Athenian  colonists.^ 

Among  the  settlers  who  accompanied  Herodotus  from  Athens 
are  some  names  to  which  a  special  interest  attaches.  Hippo- 
damus,  the  philosopher  and  the  architect  of  the  Piraeus,*  Lysias 
the  orator,  then  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  with  his  brother 
Polemarchus,*  the  friend  of  Socrates,®  are  the  most  famous. 
The  last  two  were  sons  of  Cephalus,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  whom 
Pericles  had  persuaded  to  settle  at  Athens,'  the  gentle  old  man 
in  whose  house  Plato  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  great  dialogue, 
the  Bepublic  It  is  not  impossible  that  Protagoras  may  have 
been,  if  not  among  the  first  settlers,  yet  among  the  early 
visitants;  for  some  accounts  made  the  Thurians  derive  their 
laws  from  him.®  Empedocles,  too,  the  philosopher  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  is  stated  by  a  contemporary  writer  *  to  have  visited  Thu- 
rium  very  shortly  after  its  foundation ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  made  it  his  abode  until  his  death.  Thus  the  new  colonv 
had  its  fair  share  of  the  intellect  of  Greece;  and  Herodotus 
would  not  be  without  some  kindred  spirits  to  admire  and  appre- 
ciate him. 

At  Thurium  Herodotus  would  seem  to  have  devoted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  elaboration  of  his  work.  It  has  been 
asserted  Id  ancient  ^  and  strongly  argued  in  modem  ^  times,  that 


T&v    Xapiiv9eaf,      So  the  Scholiast    on  '  Plat.  Rep.  book  i.  §  1.,  et  seqq. 

Plato  (p.  193,  Ruhnk.),   and  Valerius  ^  So  Lysias  himself  declares  (Orat.  o. 

Mazimus  (vi.  5,  §  4).  But  he  was  really  a  Eratosth.  p.  19.0,  26). 

native  of  Catana,  and  lived  two  centuries  "  Heraclid.   Pont.    ap.   Diog.   Laert. 

earlier.  (See  Hermann  s  Pol.  Antiq.  of  ix.  50. 

Greece,  §89.)  The  Thurians  only  adopted  '  Glaucus  of  Rhegium   (Fragrn.   6), 

his  code,  as  did  so  many  of  the  Itiiliot  reported  by  ApoUodorus  (Fr.  S7).    The 

and  Siceliot  towns  (Arist.   Pol.  ii.   9;  anonymous  life  of  Thucydides,  usually 

Heraclid.  Pont,  xxv.),  and  even  the  re-  pre6xed  to  his  work,  speaks  of   that 

mote    city    of   Mazaca    in   Cappadocia  writer  as  having  been  at  Thurium — 

(Strab.  xii.  p.  782).  which  is  called   Sybaris— between    its 

^  Dionys.  Hal.  Lys.  sub  init.  vol.  v.  foundation  and  ii.c.  422.     But  this  au- 

p.  453,  ed.  Reiske  ;   Plutarch,  vit.  X.  thority  is  of  very  little  weight.      Other 

Orat.  §  8.    (Op.  ii.  p.  835,  D.)  celebrities  among  the  early  Thurians  are 

^  See   Photius    and    Hesychius,    ad  Tisias,   the  Syracusan,  the  inventor  of 

voce.     'Iinro8^(/Aov  vdfii^ais,    and    'Imro-  rhetoric  (Phot.  Bibl.  loc.  s.  dt.;  Cic.  de 

8a/ACia  iyopd.    For  his  philosophy,  see  Invent,  ii.  2,  &c.),  and  Oleandiidas,  the 

Aristotle  (Pol.  ii.  5)  and  Stobseus  (Flo-  father  of  Gylippus  (Thucyd.  vL   104; 

rilegium,  vol.  iii.  p.  338,  T.  103,  26).  Antioch.  Fr.  12). 

Photius  calls  Hippodamus  "  a  metereo-  ^  Plin.  H.  N.  xii.      "  Urbis  nostra 

loger."  trecentesimo  decimo  anno  ....  auctor 

<  Plutarch,  vit.  X.  Orat.  (1.  s.  c);  ille  (Herodotus)  historiam  earn  condidit 

Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  262,  p.  1463.  Dionysius  Thuriis  in  ItaliA," 

(1.  8.  c.)  makes  him  accompanied  by  two  ^  See  Dahlmann's  life  of  Herodotus, 

of  his  brothers.  eh.  iii.  §  2. 
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liis  history  was  there  first  composed  and  published.  But  the 
assertion,  as  it  stands,  is  absurd;^  and  the  arguments  adduced 
in  support  of  it  are  not  such  as  to  command  assent.  It  is 
proved  that  there  are  portions  of  the  work  which  seem  written 
in  southern  Italy,*  and  that  there  are  others  which  could  not 
have  been  composed  till  long  after  the  time  when  Herodotus  is 
said  to  have  settled  at  Thurium.*  But  those  who  urge  these 
places  as  conclusive  omit  to  remark  that  from  their  parenthetic 
character  they  are  exactly  such  passages  as  a  writer  employed 
for  many  years,  in  finishing  and  retouching  his  composition 
might  conveniently  have  added  to  the  original  text  That 
this  is  in  every  case  the  appearance  they  present,  a  glance 
at  the  passages  themselves  will  show.^  They  can  always 
be  omitted  not  only  without  detriment,  but  sometimes  with 
manifest  advantage,  to  the  sense  and  connexion  of  the  sen- 
tences.'' This  fact  is  a  strong  indication  that  they  are  no  part 
of  the  original  work,  but  insertions  made  by  the  author  as  points 
bearing  upon  his  history  came  to  his  knowledge.  Dahlmann 
indeed  rejects  altogether  the  notion  of  two  editions  of  Herodotus, 
because  no  ancient  writer  is  found  expressly  to  mention  them ;  * 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  view  which  best  explains  all  the  pheno- 


'  Since  it  makes  Herodotus  write  hia  that  from  Darius  Nothus.    With  regaled 

whole  history  in  one  year.  to  the  last  two  passages  he  is  completely 

*  As  iv.  15,  and  99,  and  vi.  127.  mistaken,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  notes 
Dahlmann  adds  iii.  136-S,  and  v.  44-5;  ad  loc.  The  others  ai:e  doubtful.  Sital- 
but  these  passages  may  just  as  well  have  ces,  who  gradually  built  up  a  great  power 
been  written  in  Asia.  It  is  admitted  (Diod.  Sic.  xii.  50),  may  have  been  well 
that  Herodotus  '*may  have  compre-  known  to  the  Greeks  long  before  the 
bended  Italy  in  the  plan  of  his  eariy  tror  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
vels,"  so  that  "accurate  knowledge"  of  Corinth  had  suffered  considerably  at  the 
the  localities,  supposing  that  it  appeared  hands  of  Athens  by  b.c.  457  (see  Thucyd. 
•  which  may  be  questioned),  would  not  i.  105-6).  In  vi.  98,  it  is  not  necessarily 
proTe  the  passages  to  have  been  written  implied  that  the  reign  of  Artazerxes  is 
ui  Itily.  past.    And  the  embassy  of  Calliaa  was 

*  The  following  are  the  only  passages  not  in  b.c.  431,  but  in  B.C.  449.  (See 
of  which  this  can  be  said  with  any  cer-  note  ad  he.) 

tainty :  iii.  160,  ad  fin.;  v.  77,  ad  fin.;  '  In  iii.  160,  the  parenthetic  portion 

viL  1 14,  ad  fin. ;  13o*7,  and 233,  ad  fin.;  is  from  Zmw^pov  8^  roirov  to  the  end. 

and  ix.  73,  ad  fin.    Dahlmann  would  add  In  t.  77,  from  iirovi  Si  jcal  rovrvr  to 

X7.  so,  where  Sitalces  is  mentioned  as  a  the  end  of   the   inscription.      In   vii. 

man  already  known;  t.  93,  where  Hip-  114,  from   Utpo'tKhy  to  KaroD6c<rov<rav» 

pias  is  made  to  speAk  of  the  calamities  In  vii.  133-7,  from  8rt  5i  roi<ri  ABtivalonri 

which  the  Corinthians  would  suffer  at  to  iird^ttfii  9k  M  rhy  irp6rtpov  \iyov, 

the  hands  of  Athens;  vi.  98,  where  he  In  vii.  233,  from  rod  rhv  iraiSa  to  the 

thinks  the  reigpi  of  Artaxerxes  is  spoken  end.    And  in  ix.  73,  from  o(^w  &<rrc  to 

oi  as  pott;  yii.  151,  where  there  is  a  re-  &iroo'x^o'0ai. 

lerenoeto  the  embassy  of  Callias;  iii.  15,  ^  This  is  most  striking  in  the  last- 
where  AmyrtsBus  is  spoken  of  as  dead;  mentioned  passage,  where  the  nexus  is 
and  i.  130,  where  there  is  a  mention  of  a  peculiarly  awkward. 
Median  revolt,  which  he  supposes  to  be  ^  Life  of  Herodotus,  page  34,  E.  T. 
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mena.*  In  the  book  itself,  besides  the  indication  abeady  men- 
tioned, which  is  almost  tantamount  to  a  proof,  there  are  various 
passages  which,  either  singly  or  in  connexion  with  those  clearly 
written  in  Italy,  imply  the  existence  of  two  forms  of  the  work, 
an  earlier  and  a  later  one,  and  from  two  of  these  passages  we 
may  even  gather  that  the  work  was  published  in  its  earlier 
shape.  The  enumeration  of  the  Ionian  and  .^k)lian  cities  in 
the  first  book  is  such  as  would  be  natural  to  a  man  writing  at 
Halicarnassus,  but  not  to  an  inhabitant  of  Italy.^  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  enumeration  of  the  Satrapies.^  Again,  the 
description  of  the  road  between  Olympia  and  Athens,'  as  that 
which  led  "from  Athens  to  Pisa,"  and  not  "from  Pisa  to 
Athens,"  is  indicative  of  one  who  dwells  east  and  not  west  of 
Greece.  Moreover,  the  declaration  in  the  fourth  book — "  addi- 
tions are  what  my  work  always  from  the  very  first  affected"* — 
is  only  intelligible  on  the  hypothesis  above  adopted..  And, 
finally,  we  have  in  two  passages  a  plain  proof,  not  only  of  two 
periods  and  places  of  composition,  but  likewise  of  a  double  pub- 
lication. In  describing  the  first  expedition  of  Mardonius  against 
Greece,  Herodotus  turns  aside  from  his  narrative  to  remark 
that  at  this  pmnt  he  "  has  a  marvel  to  relate,  which  will  greatly 
surprise  those  Greeks  who  cannot  believe  that  Otanes  advised 
the  seven  conspirators  to  make  Persia  a  commonwealth;"* 
whereby  he  shows  that,  on  the  first  publication  of  his  work,  the 
account  given  in  the  third  book  of  a  debate  among  the  con- 
spirators as  to  the  proper  form  of  government  to  establish  in 
Persia,  had  provoked  criticism,  and  that  many  had  rejected  it 
as  incredible.  He  therefore  seeks  to  remove  their  scruples  by 
noticing  a  fact,  which  in  his  first  edition  he  had  probably 
omitted,  as  not  very  important,  and  quite  unconnected  with  his 
main  subject  in  the  place  (which  is  the  warlike  expedition  of 
Mardonius),  namely,  that  Mardonius  at  this  time  put  down  the 


'  It  18  allowed  to  aome  extent  by  Col.  Caria ;  a  European  Qreek  would  have 

Mure.    (Lit.  of  Greece,  yoI.  iv.  p.  258.)  commenced  with  the  Hellespont. 

'  Herodotus  not  only  takes  the  Ionian  '  li.  7. 

cities  in  regular  order  from  south  to  *  Ch.  SO.  TloooBriKai  has  been  generally 

north  (i.  H^),  but  proceeds  from  them  translated  "digressions/*  or  "episodes.** 

to  the  southern  iEolians  (ch.  149),  and  But  its  most  proper  sense  is  "additions, 

from  them  to  the  iEolians  of  the  Troas  supplements."      It  may  even  have  thiit 

(ch.  151).    Looking  at  Asia  Hinor  from  meaning  in  Arist.  Khet.  i.  1,  §  3;  a  paa* 

the  west,  a  Qreek,  accustomed  to  coast*  sage  which  has  been  considered  to  justify 

ing  Toyages,  would  have  followed  the  the  other  rendering.    (See  LiddeU  and 

xerene  order.  Scott's  Lexicon,  ad  too.  TpovB^mi^) 

'  Cf.  iii.  90.     Herodotus  begins  with  *  Herod,  vi.  43. 
the  satrapy  which  contained  Ionia  and 
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Greek  despots.  He  also  in  the  third  book,  on  beginning  his 
narrative  of  the  debate,  makes  a  reference  to  the  same  objectors, 
which  he  does  in  a  few  words,  inserted  probably  in  lieu  of  what 
he  had  at  first  written.*  Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  book  itself; 
and  we  may  add  to  it  the  fact  that,  while  some  writers  spoke 
confidently  of  the  work  as  composed  in  Italy,''  others  as  dis- 
tinctly asserted  that  it  was  written  in  Asia ;  *  and,  further — ^a 
fact  to  be  hereafter  noticed  • — that  there  were  from  very  early 
times  ^  two  readings  of  a  most  important  passage  in  the  book, 
namely,  its  opening  sentence,  which  is  best  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  both  proceeded  equally  from  the  pen  of  the  author. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  besides  retouching  his  narrative  from 
time  to  time,  and  interweaving  into  it  such  subsequent  events 
as  seemed  in  any  way  to  illustrate  its  course  or  tenor,  Hero- 
dotus may  have  composed  at  Thuriuin  some  considerable  por- 
tions of  his  work  ;  for  instance,  the  second  and  fourth  books,  or 
the  greater  part  of  them.*  He  may  likewise  have  considerably 
enlarged  the  other  books,  by  the  addition  of  those  long  paren- 
theses which  are  for  ever  occurring,  whereby  the  general  line  of 
the  relation  is  broken  in  upon,  not  always  in  a  manner  that  is 
quite  agreeable.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  passages  of  this  kind 
which  every  reader's  memory  will  without  difficulty  supply; 
they  form  in  general  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  each  book, 
and  added  to  the  second  and  fourth  books  would  amount  to  not 
much  less  than  one-half  of  the  History. 

At  the  same  time  he  no  doubt  composed  that  separate  work 
the  existence  of  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to 
deny^ — his  History  of  Assyria.  The  grounds  for  believing  that 
this  book  w^as  written  and  \)ublished  will  be  given  in  a  note 
on  the  text,^  and  need  not  be  anticipated  here.  That  it  was  a 
treatise  of  some  cousiderable  size  and  pretension  is  probable 
from  the  very  fact  that  it  was  detached  from  his  main  history. 


*  Harod.  iii.  80.  In  the  first  edition  I  ^  The  whole  of  the  second  book,  with 
should  conjecture  that  the  words  ran:  the  exception  of  the  first  chapter,  may 
Koi  i\4x^o'a^  \Ayoi  ToioiHt.  'Ordnis  have  been  composed  at  this  time,  the 
fih  ^irtAcvc,  ir.r.A.  opening  of  the  third  book  being  remo- 

^  Pliny,  1.  8.  c.  delled  after  the  second  was  written.    In 

*  Suidas  ad  voc.  *Hp61ioros.  Lucian.  the  fourth  book,  the  account  of  the  ex- 
Herod,  vol.  iv.  p.  116.  pedition  of  Darius  (chs.  1  -4 ;  83- 144)  may 

>  See  note  to  book  i.  ch.  1.  have  been  original,  and  the  rest  added 

^  At  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tra-  at  I'hurium. 

Jan.  See  Plutarch,  de  Exil.  (p.  604,  F.; :  >  See  Dahlmann's  Life  of  Herodotus, 

rh  84  'HpMrov  *A\iKaoifaff<r4ut  Ifrropiris  pp.  166-8,  E.  T.;  Bahr,  Not.  ad  Herod. 

av^ci4i5    liiff    iroWol    fitraypd^ffirf  i.  106;Mure,Lit.  ofQreece,vol.  iv.p.  270. 

*Hpo8^ov  Sovpiov,  *  See  note  to  book  i.  ch.  106» 
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and  published  separately.^  It  must,  one  would  think,  at  least 
have  exceeded  in  bulk  the  account  of  Egypt,  which  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  second  book,  or  it  would  naturally  have  formed  an 
episode  to  the  main  narrative,  in  the  place  where  we  instinct- 
ively look  for  it,*  and  where  its  omission  causes  a  want  of 
liarmony  in  the  general  plan  of  the  History.  And  it  may  have 
been  very  considerably  longer  than  the  Egyptian  section.  With 
these  literary  laboui-s  in  hand,  .it  is  no  wonder  if  Herodotus, 
having  reached  the  period  of  middle  life,  when  the  fatigues  of 
travel  begin  to  be  more  sensibly  felt,  and  being  moreover 
entangled  in  somewhat  difiScuIt  domestic  politics,  laid  aside  his 
wandering  habits,  and  was  contented  to  remain  at  Thurium 
without  even  exploring  to  any  great  extent  the  countries  to 
which  his  new  position  gave  him  an  easy  access^  There  is  no 
trace  of  his  having  journeyed  further  during  these  years  than 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Metapontum  and  Crotona^  except  in  a 
single  instance.  He  must  liave  paid  a  visit  to  Athens  at  least 
as  late  as  b.c.  436,  and  probably  some  years  later ;  for  he  saw 
the  magnificent  Propylaea,^  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  construc- 
tions of  Pericles,  which  was  not  conmienced  till  B.C.  436,  nor 
finished  till  five  years  afterwards.®  Perhaps  this  visit  was 
delayed  till  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  it  may  have  been  by  its  means  that  Herodotus  became  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  little  events  belonging  to  the  first 
and  second  years  of  the  war,^  of  which  it  is  unlikely  that  more 
than  vague  rumours  would  have  reached  him  at  Thurium. 

^  It  had  been  quoBtioued  whether  the  could  properly  have  come  into  the  extant 

Assyrian  History  was  ever  intended  for  wo];k  of  Herodotus — the  absorption  of 

a  sepaiate  work,  and  suggested  that  it  Assyria  by  Media,  and  of  Babylonia  by 

may  have  been  meant  only  for  one  of  Persia — the  reader  is  referred  to  the 

the*  larger  episodes  in  which  our  author  Assyrian  History  for  information.    To 

was  wont  to  indulge.     (See  Dahlmann,  me  this  is  conclusive  evidence  that  it 

p.  168;  Bahr,  1.  s.  c;   Mure,  p.  271.)  was  always  intended  to  have  been  (as  in- 

But  if  HO,  whei'e  was  it  to  have  come  in  I  deed  I  believe  that  infieu^  it  was)  a  sepa- 

Bahr  (following  Jager,  Disp.  Herod,  p.  rate  work. 

229 )  suggests  for  its  place  the  end  of  the  '  The  natural  place,  according  to  the 

third  book,  where  the  revolt  and  reduc-  notions  of  Assyrian  history  entertained 

tion  of  Babylon  are  related.    But  this  is  by  our  author,  would  have  been  book  i. 

contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  the  other  ch.  1 84,  where  he  is  forced  to  speak  of 

lengthy  episodes,  and  to  the  pervading  certain  persona  who  doubtless  figured  in 

idtsa  of  the  work.    The  right  by  which  it  conspicuously.    He  did  not  make  any 

such  episodes  come  in  at  all.  is  their  con-  distinction  between  Assyrian  and  Baby* 

nexiou  with  the  inci'eaaing  greatness  of  Ionian  histoiy. 

the  Persian  empire;  and  they  therefore  ^  Supra,  p.  10.        *  Herod,  v.  77. 

occur  at  the  point  where  the  Persian  em-  '  Harpocrat.  ad.  voc.  Hpom/Xcua  ravra. 

pire  first  absorbs  or  attempts  to  absorb  Philoch.  Fr.  98. 

each  country.   (See  i.  95,  142,  171,  178;  ^  As,  1.  the  attack  upon  Thebes  (vii. 

ii.  2;  iii.  2<);  iv.  5;  v.  3.)-   In  the  only  233),  where  he  knows  the  mmiber  of  tlie 

two  places  where  the  Assyrian  History  assailants,  the  important  part  taken  by 
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The  state  of  Thurium,  while  it  was  the  abode  of  Herodotus, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  perpetual  trouble  and  disquiet 
The  first  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  were  spent,  as 
has  been  already  shown,*  in  a  bloody  feud  between  the  new 
comers  and  the  ancient  inhabitants — ^the  Sybarites.  Soon 
afterwards  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Thurians  and  the  people 
of  Tarentum,  which  was  carried  on  both  by  land  and  sea,  witli 
varied  success,  and  which  probably  continued  during  a  space  of 
several  years.^  A  little  later,  as  the  Peloponnesian  struggle 
approached,  an  internal  dispute  seems  to  have  arisen  among 
the  citizens  themselves  as  to  the  side  which  they  should  espouse 
in  the  approaching  contest.*  The  true  controversy  was  thinly 
veiled  under  the  show  of  a  doubt  about  the  person  and  state 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  founders  of  the  city.  From 
the  first  the  Peloponnesian  element  in  the  population  had  been 
considerable,  and  now  this  section  of  the  inhabitants  put  forward 
pretensions  to  the  first  place  in  the  colony.  Tlie  horrors  of 
civil  war  were  for  the  present  avoided  by  an  appeal  to  the 
common  oracle  of  both  races,  which  skilfully  eluded  the  diffi- 
culty, and  staved  off  the  threatened  crisis,  by  declaring  that 
Apollo  himself,  and  none  other,  was  to  be  accounted  the  founder. 
But  the  struggle  of  parties,  in  however  subdued  a  form,  must 
have  continued,  and  we  find  marked  traces  of  it  about  the 
period  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  when  Thurium  first  wavers 
l>etween  the  two  belligerents,'^  then  joins  Athens,  banishing 
those  who  oppose  the  measure,*^  and  finally,  after  the  Athenian 
disasters,  expels  three  hundred  of  its  citizens  for  the  crime  of 
Atticism^  and  becomes  an  ally  of  the  opposite  side.^ 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Herodotus  lived  to  see  all  these 
vicissitudes.     The  place  and  time  of  his  death  are  matters  of 


Eiuymachus,   and    his    fate    (compare  though  not  mentioned  by  him).  I  should 

Thueyd.  ii.  2,  and  5,  ad  fin.);  2.  the  be-  incline  also  to  assign  the  flight  of  2k>py- 

trayal  of  the  Peloponnesian  ambassadors  rus  (iii.  160,  ad  fin.)  to  the  same  period 

to  the  Athenians  by  Sitalces  (viL  137),  (b.C.  431  or  430).    No  little  events  are  re- 

where  he  has  the  names  of  three,  the  lated  of  a  later  date. 

place  where  they  were  seized,  and  the  ^  Page  19. 

fact  of  their  being  brought  to^  Athens  *  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  23.     The  description, 

for  punishment:  with  an  alluaion  also  although  placed  under  one  year,  seems 

to  the  cause  of  the  exasperation  of  the  applicable  to  a  longer  period.     (Siavo- 

Athenians  against  them  ( hs  cfXc  a\Uas  Xcftovyrcs  —  iv6pOovy  —  wokXhs    fidx^' 

Tovff  ^fc  T(f>vy6os;  conip.  Thucyd.  ii.  67,  xal  htpofioKtffixo^fs,)    Compare  Antioch. 

ad  fin.^;  and,  3.  the  sparing  of  Decelea,  Fr.  12. 

when  the  country  between  Brilessus  and  *  Ibid.  xii.  35. 

Pames  was  ravaged  by  Archidamus  (ix.  '  Thucyd.  vi.  104.        ^  Ibid.  vii.  33. 

73;  the  fact  is  quite  compatible  with  '  Dionys.  Hal.  Lys.  iv.  p.  463. 

the  statements  of  Thucydldee,  ii.  23^ 


26  PERIOD  OF  HIS  DECEASE.  Life  and 

controversy-  Some  writers  of  great  eminence  have  thought  it 
plain  from  his  work  that  he  must  not  only  have  been  alive,  but 
have  been  still  engaged  in  its  composition,  at  least  as  late  as  his 
seventy-seventh  year.®  One  tradition  even  prolongs  his  life  to 
the  year  b.c.  394,®  when  his  age  would  have  been  ninety.  Of 
the  place  of  his  death  three  accounts  are  given ;  accoi-ding  to 
one  he  died  at  Pella  in  Macedonia ;  ^  according  to  another,  at 
Athens ;  ^  while  a  third  placed  his  decease  at  Thurium.^  When 
the  evidence  is  so  conflicting,  it  is  impossible  that  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  it  can  be  more  tlian  conjecturaL  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  Herodotus 
really  enjoyed  the  length  of  life  which  has  been  commonly 
assigned  to  him.  There  is  no  passage  in  his  writings  of  wliich 
we  can  say  that  it  must  certainly  have  been  written  later  than 
B.C.  430.*  There  are  a  few  which  may  have  been  composed 
about  B.C.  425  or  424,*  but  none  which,  rightly  understood,  give 
the  slightest  indication  of  any  later  date.^  The  work  of  Hero- 
dotus, therefore,  contains  no  sign  that  he  outlived  his  sixtieth 
year,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is 
in  favour  of  his  having  died  at  Thurium  when  he  was  about 
sixty.'    His  tomb  was  shown  in  the  market-place  of  that  city ; 

*  See  Dalilmann*B  Life  of  Herodotus,  ad  fin.),  which  was  toteards  the  close  of 
ch.  iii.  §  1,  ad  fin. ;  Mure's  Literature  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (Ctee.  Exc. 
Greece, vol.  iv.  App.  G. ;  and  Dr.  Schmitz's  §  43);  and  the  apparent  mention  of  that 
article  in  Smith's  Biographical  Diction-  reign  as  past  (vi.  98),  which  would  be 
ary,  vol.  ii.  p.  432.    *  decisive,  if  it  distinctly  asserted  what  it 

'  Suidas  (ad  voc.  *EWdtnKos)  makes  is  supposed  to  imply. 

Herodotus  visit  the  court  of  AmyntasIL,  *  The  passages  alleged  by  Dahlmanu 

king  of  Macedon,  who  only  mounted  the  (i.  130;  iii.  15;  and  ix.  73)  are  explained 

throne  in  b.c.  394.     (See  Clinton,  F.  H.  in  the  notes  ad  loc. 

vol.  ii.  App.  ch.  4.)  *  The  negative  evidence  derived  from 

^  Suidas  (ad  voc.  *Hp69oros)  reports  the  absence    from  his    great  work  of 

this  tradition,  but  expresses  his  cQsbe-  touches  clearly  marking  a  later  date,  is 

lief  of  it.  an  argument  of  great  in4K>rtance,  when 

'  Harcellin.  in  vit.  Thuycd.  p.  ix.  it  is  observed  how  frequent  and  con- 

'  This  was  the  view  of  Suidas,  who  tinuous  such  touches  are  up  to  a  parti- 

says:    Zis  rh  Sovpioy,  itiroiKtC^fifyoy  inrh  cular  period.    The  complete  silence  with 

*ABnvaiMy,  iBtXoyTijs  ^\Bt,  koku  tcA.«v-  regard  to  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which, 

riiaas  M  ti}t  iiyopas  r40airrat,  if  it  had  passed  before  his  eyes,  must 

*  It  cannot  be  proved  that  any  event  have  appeared  to  him  the  most  important 
recorded  by  Herodotus  is  more  recent  event  of  his  time,  seems  to  show  that  at 
than  the  betrayal  of  the  Spartan  and  least  lie  did  not  outlive  B.C.  415.  Bad 
Corinthian  ambassadors  into  the  hands  he  witnessed  the  struggle,  he  would 
of  the  Athenians  (Herod,  vii.  133-7),  almost  certainly  have  made  some  allu- 
which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  sion  to  it.  Had  he  seen  its  close,  he 
430.    (Thucyd.  ii.  67.)  could  not  have  made  the  assertion  in 

*  As  the  cruel  deed  committed  by  book  vii.  ch.  170,  that  a  certain  slaughter 
Amestris  tn  A«r  oM  oy<f  (vii.  114),  which,  of  Tarentines  and  Rhegines  was  the 
however,  cannot  be  determineid  within  greatest  which  ever  befel  the  Greeks, 
a  space  of  10  or  15  years  ;  the  desertion  Had  he  been  still  living  when  Thurium 
of  Zopyrus  to  the  Athenians  (iii.  160,  joined  the  Peloponneaian  side  in  B.C. 


Wbitikgb.  domestic  LIFE.  27 

and  there  probably  was  the  epitaph  quoted  by  ancient  writers. 
The  story  of  his  having  been  buried  with  Thucydides  at  Athens 
is  absurd  upon  its  face.  It  might  suit  the  romance  writers  to 
give  the  two  great  historians  a  single  tomb ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  unlikely  than  such  a  happy  conjunction.  Thucydides, 
moreover,  was  buried  in  the  family  burial-place  of  the  Cimonidse, 
where  **it  was  not  lawful  to  inter  a  stranger."®  How  then 
should  Herodotus  have  rested  within  its  precincts?  unless  it  be 
said  that  he  too  was  of  the  Cimonian  family,  which  no  ancient 
writer  asserts.  The  legend  of  his  death  at  Pella  belongs  to  the 
very  improbable  tale  of  his  having  enjoyed,  in  company  with 
Hellanicus  and  Euripides,®  the  hospitality  of  Amyntas  II.,  king 
of  Macedon,  who  ascended  the  throne  b.c.  394,  when  Herodotus 
would  have  been  ninety !  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  historian  died  at  Thurium  (shortly  after  his  return  from 
a  visit  paid  to  Athens  in  about  the  year  b.c.  430  or  429),  at  an 
age  little,  if  at  all,  exceeding  sixty.^  He  would  thus  have 
escaped  the  troubles  which  afflicted  his  adopted  country  during 
the  later  portion  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  and  have  been  spared 
the  pain  of  seeing  the  state  of  which  he  was  a  citizen  enrol 
herself  among  the  enemies  of  his  loved  and  admired  Athens. 

No  author  tells  us  anything  of  the  domestic  life  of  Herodotus. 
If  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  a  conjecture  from  this  silence,  it 
seems  fedr  to  suppose  that  he  was  unmarried.  His  estimate  of 
the  female  character  is  not  high ;  ^  and  his  roving  propensities  in 
liis  earlier  days  would  have  interposed  a  bar  to  matrimony  at 
the  time  of  life  when  men  commonly  enter  on  it.  That  he 
died  childless  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  position  in  which  he 
is  made  to  stand  to  a  certain  Flesirrhoiis,  who  is  said  to  have 
inherited  all  his  property,  and  to  have  brought  out  his  work 


412,  be  would  have  been  baniabed  witb  cioualy  remarks  tbat  tbe  peculiarities 

Lyaiaa,  and  would  tben  probably  never  insisted  on  may  **  witb  better  reason  be 

baye  been  known  as  "  the  Thurian."  regarded  as  reflecting  the  mind  of  the 

'  MarcellinuB  proves  the  family  con-  man  than  the  time  of  life  at  which  he 

nezion  of  Thucyaides  with  the  Cimonidee  wrote.     Tbe  author  of  a  narrative  treat - 

by  tbe  fact  of  his  tomb  being  among  the  ing  at  similar  length,   and  in  equally 

fuHtftaxa  KifiAwta  (Vit.  Tbucyd.  p.  ix.): —  popular  vein,  tbe  more  interesting  vici.s- 

(troy  7*^  o&8c2t,  be  says,  iKu  Bdmrrrai^  situdes  of  a  national  history,  will  usually 

'  Suidaa  ad  voc.  'EWdviKos,  be  found,"   he   observes,    '*  where  the 

'  It  has  been  argued  that  the  general  notices  of  bis  life  are  scanty  or  fabulouf^, 

tone  and  character  of  our  author's  work  taking  his  place  in  tbe  traditions  of  his 

prove  bim  to  have  composed  it  in  old  country,  and  in  tbe  fancy  of  his  readers, 

age  (Dablmann,   p.  37,   E.  T.;  Jager,  as  an  aged  man."   (Literature  of  Greece, 

iJisp.  Herod,   p.  16;  Biihr,  de  Vit.  et  vol.  iv.  p.  517.) 

Script.  Herod.  §  4);  but  Col.  Mure  judi-  '  Compare  i.  4  and  S;  ii.  11 1,  &c 
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after  his  death.'  These  statements  rest,  it  must  be  admitted, 
on  authority  of  the  least  trustworthy  kind ;  but  it  seems  rash  to 
reject  them  as  worthless.  They  have  no  internal  improbability  ; 
and  it  is  in  their  favour  that  they  are  not  such  as  it  would  have 
been  worth  any  man's  while  to  invent. 

The  great  work  of  Herodotus,  to  which  he  had  devoted  so 
many  years,  was  not  perhaps  regarded  by  him  as  altogether 
complete  at  liis  decease.  He  was  continually  adding  touches  to 
it,  as  events  came  to  his  knowledge  wliich  seemed  to  him  in  any 
way  to  illustrate  or  confirm  his  narrative.  In  one  place,  itself 
perhaps  among  the  latest  additions  to  the  history,*  he  promises 
to  relate  an  occurrence,  for  which  we  look  in  vain  through  the 
remaining  pages.  This  may  be  a  mere  inadvertence,  parallel  to 
that  which  has  permitted  the  repetition  of  a  foolish  tale  about 
the  priestesses  of  Pedasa,  with  a  variation  in  the  story  which 
reads  like  a  contradiction.*  But  it  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  a  trace  of  incompleteness,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the 
trae  account,  the  author  having  designed  to  introduce  the 
sequel  of  the  narrative  at  a  later  point  in  his  history,  but  having 
died  before  proceeding  so  far.  If  his  decease  occurred  when  he 
was  about  sixty,  this  would  be  far  more  probable  than  if  we 
were  bouiid  to  accept  the  common  notion  of  his  longevity. 
Dahlmann's  supposition  ^  that  Herodotus,  writing  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven,  w^as  still  contemplating  not  only  small  improve- 
ments, but  a  lengthy  digression  on  a  most  important  subject,  if 
not  an  entirely  new  work,  is  as  unlikely  as  anything  that  can 
well  be  imagined  on  such  a  subject.  If  the  History  of  Hero- 
dotus strikes  us  as  wanting  finish,  both  in  some  points  of  detail 
and  in  the  awkwardness  and  abruptness  of  its  close,  we  may 
fairly  ascribe  the  defect  to  the  untimely  death  of  the  writer, 


'  These  particulars  are  reported  by  said  to  have  occurred  three  times,  in  the 

IlephscBtion  (ap.  Phot.  Bibliothec.  Cod.  last  is  mentioned  as  having  only  been 

1 90,  p.  478),  a  late  writer  of  small  autho-  witnessed  twice.    The  discrepancy  may 

rity,  who  moreover  throws  discredit  on  perhaps  be.  explained  by  the  conaidera- 

his  own  anecdotes  by  allowing  them  to  tion,  that  the  three  closing  books  were 

contradict  oiie  another.    The  same  Pie-  written  before  the  others.    {See  note  on 

sirrhous,  who  in  two  of  his  tales  is  made  Book  vii.  1 .)    The  third  occurrence  may 

to  be  our  author's  heir,  in  another  is  have  fallen  in  the  interval  between  the 

said  to  have  committed  suicide  while  composition  of  Book  viii.  and  Book  i., 

Herodotus  was  still  engaged  upon  his  and  the  passage  in  Book  viii.  may  have 

work.    (Ibid.  p.  483.)  been  left  as  composed  by  inadvertence. 

*  Book  vii.  ch.  21  a.  •  life  of  Herodotus,  ch.  ir.  §  2.    Col. 

*  See    i.    175,    and    viii.  104.     The  Mure  adopts  the  same  view.     (Lit,  of 
minvcle,  which  in  the  first  passage  is  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  270-1.; 
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who  was  probably  not  older  than  sixty,  and  perhaps  not  more 
than  fifty-five  at  his  decease.  Had  his  life  been  lengthened  to 
the  term  ordinarily  allotted  to  man,  the  little  blemishes  which 
modern  criticism  discerns  might  have  been  removed,  and  the 
work  have  shown  throughout  the  finished  grace  which  the 
master's  hand  is  wont  to  impart  when  it  consciously  gives  the 
last  touches. 
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CHAPTEE    II. 

ON  THE  SOURCES  FROM  WHICH  HERODOTUS  COMPILED  HIS  HISTORr. 

Importance  of  the  qaestion.  Historical  materials  already  existing  in  Greece. 
Works  of  three  kinds :  1.  Mythological;  2.  Geographical;  3.  Strictly  historical. 
How  far  used  as  materials  hy  Herodotus.  Xanthus.  Charon.  Dionysius. 
The  geographers  :  Hecatseus,  Scylaz,  Aristeaa.  The  poets.  Chief  source  of 
the  History  of  Herodotus,  peraonal  observation  and  inquiry.  How  far  authen- 
ticated by  monumental  records:  1.  In  Greece;  2.  In  foreign  countries  — 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Persia.    General  result. 

In  order  to  estimate  aright,  either  the  historical  value  of  the 
great  work  of  our  author,  or  the  credit  that  is  due  to  him  for  its 
composition,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  the 
materials  which  he  possessed  and  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew  his  narrative.  "  The  value  of  every  history,  as  a  work  of 
utility,  must  primarily  depend  on  the  copiousness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  materials  at  the  author's  disposal."*  And  the 
merit  of  the  author  as  an  historian  must  be  judged  from  the 
sagacity  which  he  shows  in  the  comparative  estimate  of  the 
various  sources  of  his  information,  and  the  use  which  he  makes 
of  the  stock  of  materials,  be  it  scanty  or  abundant,  to  which 
circumstances  give  him  access.  To  judge,  then,  either  of  the 
writer  or  his  work,  we  must  inquire  what  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion were  from  which  Herodotus  had  it  in  his  power  to  draw, 
and  to  what  extent  he  availed  himself  of  them. 

Now  it  seems  certain  that  a  considerable  store  of  written 
historical  information  already  existed  in  the  native  language  of 
Herodotus  at  the  time  when  he  commenced  his  history.  His- 
torical composition  had  not,  indeed,  begun  at  a  very  distant 
date  ;  but  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  there  had 
beeji  a  rapid  succession  of  writers  in  this  department,  more 
especially  among  the  fellow-countrymen  of  our  author  in  Asiatic 
Greece.  Setting  aside  Cadmus  of  Miletus  as  a  personage  whose 
existence  is  at  least  doubtful,^  there  may  certainly  be  enume- 


>  See  Mure*s  Literature    of  Greece,    well  condensed  by  Miiller  in  his  second 
vol.  iv.  pp.  294«5.  Yolume  of  the  Fragmenta  Hist.  Grsec 

*  The  argumenta  against  Cadmus  are    pp.  3,  4. 
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rated  as  labourers  in  the  historical  field  during  this  and  the  first 
half  of  the  ensuing  century,  Eugsepn  of  Samos,  Bion  and 
Deiochus  of  Proconnesus,  Eudemus  of  Pares,  Amelesagoras  of 
Chalcedon,  Democles  of  Phygela,  HecataBUS  and  Dionysius  of' 
Miletus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  Damastes  of  Sigeum,  Xanthus  of 
Sardis,  and  Pherecydes  of  Leros — ^all  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  or 
the  islands  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  authors  of  books 
on  historical  subjects  before  or  about  the  time  when  Herodotus 
read  the  first  draft  of  his  work  at  Athens.  Besides  these  writers 
there  were  others  of  considerable  reputation  in  more  distant 
parts  of  Greece,  as  Acusilaiis  of  Argos,  Theagenes  and  Hippys 
of  Rhegium,  Polyzelus  of  Messenia,^  &c.,  whose  productions 
belong  to  the  same  period.  Tlie  works  of  these  historians,  bo 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  notices  of  ancient  authors,^  and 
the  fragments  we  possess  of  many  of  them,*  are  divisible  into 
three  classes,  of  very  different  importance  and  authority.  .The 
earlier  writers,  who  are  fairly  represented  by  Acusilaiis,  seem  to 
have  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  ancient  Greek 
legends,  belonging  to  the  mythical  period  before  the  return  of 
the  Heracleids.  They  wrote  works  which  they  called  generally 
"  Genealogies  "  or  "  Theogonies,"*  imitated  closely  from  the  old 
genealogical  poets,  such  as  Hesiod,  whose  poem  entitled  ^'  Theo- 
gonia"  is  said  to  have  been  the  model  followed  by  some  of 
them.'  No  complete  production  of  the  kind  by  a  writer  of  this 
early  age  has  come  down  to  us;  but  the  Bibliotheca  of  the 
grammarian  ApoUodorus  ^  is  perhaps  a  tolerable  representation 
of  their  usual  character. 

The  next  subject  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  prose 
writers,  and  on  which  works  were  composed  by  some  of  the 
authors  above-mentioned,  was  geography.  At  all  times  an 
important  element  in  historical  research,  tEis  study,  in  the 

'  For  a   detailed   account    of  these  '  As  the  works  of  Acusilaiis  and  Heca- 

writers     and    their    productions,    see  toeus,  entitled  rtvtakoyieu  (Suid.  ad  voc. 

Hiiller'B  ¥V.  H.  O.  vols.  i.  and  ii.  Comp.  Acusilaiis,  Steph.  Byz.,  &q,),  and  that 

Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  ii.  Appen-  of  Pherecydes,  which  was  called  Seo- 

dix,  ch.  21,  and  Mure,  vol.  iv.  ch.  3.  yowia  (Suid.). 

Matthue's  Manual  of   the    History  of  ^  Clement  says  of  Acusilaiis  and  Eu- 

Greek  and  Roman  Literature,  though  melus  (Eudemus  ?} — rh  *H<rt69ov  /x€t^X- 

scsnty,  is  usefiil.  A.a{ar   ctf  tc^k  \6yoy  (Strom,    vi.    p. 

^  Particularly  from  Suidas.  752>6).      The  fragments  of   Acusilaiis 

*  Sturs  and  Oreuser  were  the  first  to  show  the  statement  to  be  true, 

begin  the  collection  of  these  valuable  "  Printed    in    the    first    volume    of 

remains  of  antiquity,  which  has  at  last  Miiller's  Fragm.  H.  Or.,  and  edited  in  a 

been  aooomplished,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  separate  form  by  Tanaquil  Faber  (Sau- 

to  desire,  by  C.   MfiUer,  in  the  work  mur,  1611),  Heyne  (Oottingen,  1782  , 

already  so  often  quoted.  and  Clavier  (Paris,  1805;. 
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earlier  period  of  Greek  literature,  was  scarcely  distinguished 
from  that  nobler  science  of  which  it  is  properly  the  handmaid. 
Scylax  of  Caryanda,*  Hecataius/  Dionysius,  according  to  one 
account,^  Charon,^  Damastes/  and  perhaps  Democles/  wrote 
treatises  on  general  or  special  geography,  into  which  they  inter- 
wove occasional  notices  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  countr}' 
whose  features  they  were  engaged  in  describing.  These  labours 
led  the  way  to  history  proper.  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  a  con- 
temporary and  countryman  of  Hecatajus,®  seems  to  have  set  the 
example  by  the  comj)Osition  of  a  work  entitled  Persica,  or 
Persian  History,  which  probably  traced  the  progress  of  that 
nation  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  a  period  which  cannot  be  fixed 
in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.^  This  work  would  seem  to  have  been 
written  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.c.®  The  example 
thus  set  was  soon  followed  by  others.  Charon  of  Lampsacus, 
and  Xanthus  of  Sardis,  towards  the  middle  of  the  centurj-, 
composed  treatises  partly  on  the  special  history  of  their 
own  countries,  partly  on  more  general  subjects.  Charon,  in 
liis  Hellenica  and  Persica,  went  over  most  of  the  ground 
which  is  traversed  by  Herodotus,*  while  in  his  Prytanes,  or 


*  The  work  which  has  come  down  to  lying  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
us  under  the  name  of  this  writer  is  un-  (Suidas^. 

doubtedly  spurious,  but  still  it  is  a  sign  *  Damastos  is  quoted  by  Strabo  on  the 

that  a  genuine  work  had  once  existed,  geography  of  the  Troas,  and  of  Cyprus 

There  is  further  evidence  in  the  passages  (^xiii.  p.  842,  and  ziv.  p.  973 ;.   Agtithemer 

quoted  by  Aristotle  '.Polit.  viL  13)  and  says  (i.  1;  that  he  wrote  a  Periplus.    tiis 

others,  widch  do  not  occur  in  the  ficti-  geography  was  followed  to  a  considerable 

tious  Scylax.  extent  by  Eratosthenes  (Strab.  i.  p.  (58  . 

*  The  great  work  of  Hecatceus  was  *  Democles  ti^eated  of  the  **  Volcanic 
entitled   *  The*  Circuit    of  the   Earth'  phenomena  in  Asia  Minor"  i  Strab.  i.  p. 
{yiis  wtploios).    It  contained  a  descrip-  85 ;,  probably  in  a  geographical  work, 
tion    of  the  known  world,    which   he  '  Suidns  ad  voc.  'EKaroTos. 

divided  into  two  parts,  Europe  and  Asia,  ^  Since  he  is  said  to  have  written  a 

including  in  the   latter    Africa.      The  work  '  On  events  subsequent  io  the  reign 

coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  were  de-  of  Darius' (Suidas). 

scribed  in  detail;  but  only  scanty  know-  "  Suidas  says  that  Dionysius  flourished 

ledge  was  shown  of  the  more  inland  contetui)oraueou8ly  with  Hecatasus.     It 

tracts.      For    a  complete  account  see  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  he  outlived 

Klausen's  Fragments  of  Ilecatsus,  and  Darius  many  years.     Hecatsus  seems  to 

Mure's  Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  have  died  soon  after  B.C.  480  (Suidas  ad 

144-158.  voc.  *Z\KdyiKos), 

*  SuidsA  (ad  voc.  Auty^tos  MiX^-  *  Charon  related  the  dream  of  Asty- 
iriof)  ascribes  to  him  a  work  entitled  ages  with  regard  to  his  daughter  Man- 
*  Tlfpffiynffis  olKovfidnts,"  or  a  Descrip-  dan^;  the  revolt  and  flight  of  Pactyas 
tion  of  the  Inhabited  World ;  but  it  the  Lydian,  first  to  Mytileud,  and  then 
is  doubted  whether  the  book  intended  to  Chios,  with  his  final  capture  by  the 
is  not  that  of  the  Augustan  geographer  Persians ;  the  aid  lent  by  Athens  to  the 
commonly  known  as  Dionvsius  Perie-  revolted  lonians,  the  sack  of  Sardii* 
getes  (Bemhardy  ad  Dion.  Per.  p.  489;  except  the  citadel,  and  the  retreat  fol- 
Miiller  ad  Fragm.  H.  O.  vol.  ii.  p.  6).  lowing  closely  upon  it;  also  the  di»2ist«M^ 

'  Charon  wrote  a  Periplus  of  the  pai'ts  which    Mordonius    expericuce<l    aboitt 
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"  Chief  Rulers  of  Sparta,"  he  laid  perhaps  the  first  foundation 
among  the  Greeks  of  a  practical  system  of  chronology.*  He 
was  likewise  the  author  of  a  work  or  works  ^  on  the  annals  of 
his  native  city,  Lampsacus,  of  which  several  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  Xanthus  treated  at  length  of  the  history  of 
Lydia,  not  only  during  the  recent  dynasty  of  the  Mermnadee,^ 
but  also  during  the  remoter  times  of  the  HeradidsB,  and  even 
of  the  Atyadse.  He  indulged  in  ethnological,  linguistic,  and 
geological  dissertations ;  ^  and  must  have  written  a  history,  in 
the  general  character  of  its  matter  not  very  unlike  that  of  our 
author.  A  book  upon  the  Magian  priest  caste  is  also  assigned 
to  him ;  but  it  is  so  seldom  quoted  ^  that  some  doubt  may  be 
considered  to  attach  to  it  About  the  same  time  probably, 
Hippys  of  Bhegium  composed  an  account  of  the  colonisation  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  also  a  chronological  work,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  cannot  be  determined.®  It  is  likely  that  besides  these 
autliors  there  may  have  been  many  others,  who,  under  the 
general  name  of  Logographers  or  legend-writers,  devoted  them- 
selves to  historical  subjects,  and  especially  to  that  which  could 
not  fail  to  exercise  a  particular  attraction,  the  history  of  the  war 
with  Persia.' 

This  brief  review  is  perhaps  enough  to  indicate  the  general 
character  of  the  materials  which  existed  in  the  historical  lite- 
rature of  his  country  at  the  time  when  Herodotus  may  be 
presumed  to  have  written.^     It  is,  however,  quite  a  distinct 


Hoimt  Atboi.    He  likewise  noticed  the  Nicholas  of  Damascus  with  his  materials 

flight  of  Themistooles  to  Asia,  which  he  for  the  history  of  the  kings  in  question, 

placed  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes.   Thus  ^See  his    Fragments,  Fn.  1,  3,  4, 

his  narrative  would  seem  to  have  come  and  8. 

down  to  a  later  date  than  the  main  *  Twice  only,  viz.  hy  Diogenes  Laertius 

narratiTe  of  Herodotus  J  (Proem.  §  2),  and  by  Clemens  Alezan- 

>  Suidaa,   who    alone  mentions  this  drinus  (Strom,  iii.  p.  515).    The  former 

work,  notices  that  it  was  chronological.  x>a8sage  has  been  doubted  (Miiller,  p. 

*  Suxdaa  mentions  two  books  of  Cha*  44),  but  without  sufficient  reason, 
ron's  on  this  subject,  and  the  extracts  ^  Suidas  merely  calls  this  work 
from  his  writings  concerning  Lampsacus,  Xpotufcd.  The  few  fragments  which  re- 
which  hare  come  down  to  us,  furnish  main  of  it  seem  to  show  that  its  compass 
three  distinct  titles,  but  it  may  be  was  great  and  its  affectation  of  accuracy 
doubted  whether  aU  the  references  are  remarkable  (see  Fragments  1,  2,  3,  and 
not  really  to  a  single  treatise.  (See  5).  The  conjecture  that  the  other  works 
Mnller^B  Frag.  H.  Or.  toI.  L  pp.  six.-  ascribed  to  Hippys  were  portions  of  his 
XX.)  XfK)yiic&  (which  Col.  Mure  approves,  p. 

*  CoL  Mure  doubts  whether  Xanthus  178),  is  not  borne  out  by  the  citations, 
treated  of  this  period,  because  "  not  one  (See  Miiller's  Fr.  H.  G.  vol.  iL  pp.  13- 
of  the  snoceason  of  Qyges  is  noticed  in  15.) 

his  VngmeaU  "  (lit.  of  Ghreece,  vol.  iv.  ^  That  several  of  the  early  writera  had 

p.  173),  but  it  has  with  much  reason  treated  this  subject  is  plain  from  Thucy- 

beeo  conjectured  (MuUer,  vol.  i.  p.  40)  didee  (i.  97).                * 

that  the  work  of  Xanthus  furnished  "  Hellanieus  of  Lesbos,  Stesimbrotut 

VOL.  I.  D 
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question  how  far  they  may  be  regarded  as  materials  really  at 
our  author's  disposal.  Modems,  accustomed  to  the  ready 
multiplication  of  books  which  the  art  of  printing  has  intro- 
duced, and  living  in  times  when  every  writer  who  makes  any 
pretence  to  learning  is  the  owner  of  a  library,  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  the  facilities  of  reference  common  in  their  own 
day,  were  enjoyed  equally  by  the  ancients;  but  such  a  view 
is  altogether  mistaken.  Books,  till  long  after  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  were  multiplied  with  difficulty,  and  were  published 
more  by  being  read  to  audiences  than  by  the  tedious  and  costly 
process  of  copying.  Herodotus,  it  is  probable,  possessed  but 
few  of  those  cumbrous  collections  of  papyrus-roUs  which  were 
required  in  his  day  to  contain  a  work  of  even  moderate  dimen- 
sions.' The  only  prose  writer  from  whom  he  quotes  is  HecatsBus ; 
and  we  have  no  direct  evidence  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
consult  the  works  of  any  other  Greek  historian.  No  public 
libraries  are  known  to  have  existed  at  the  time  ;^  and  had  he 
possessed  a  familiar  knowledge  of  other  authors,  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  his  book  would  not  have  borne  evident  traces  of  it. 
It  is  not  his  practice  purposely  to  withhold  names,  or  to  avoid 
reference  to  Ids  authorities ;  on  the  contrary  he  continually  lets 
us  see  in  the  most  artless  manner  whence  his  relations  are 
derived;  and  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  he  drew  them  in 
the  main,  not  from  the  books  of  writers,  but  from  the  lips  of 
those  whom  he  thought  to  have  the  best  information.    It  is 


of  ThasoB,  and  AntiochuB  of  Syracuse,  Frag.  Hist.  Qr.  vol.  ii.  p.  56,  Fr.  11), 

who    are   enumerated   by   Col.    Mure  and  probably  appeared   several    years 

among  the  authors  ''whose  works  were,  later.    Antiochus  was  also  a  contem< 

or  may  have  been,  published  before  that  of  porary,  but  as  he  oontinued  his  Italian 

Herodotus,"  have  been  purposely  omitted  history  down   to   the    year  B.c.  423, 

from  the  foregoing  review  as  writers  of  Herodotus  can  scarcely  have  profited 

too  late  a  date  to  come  properly  within  it.  by  him. 

Hellanicus  was  indeed,  if  we  may  trust  *  Books   consisted  of  a  number    of 

Pamphila,  some  years  older  than  our  sheets  of  papyrus  (a   coarse  material) 

author,  but  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  pasted  together,  with  writing  on  one 

later  writer ;  since,  1 .  in  his  great  work  side  only,  rolled  round  a  thiolush  staff, 

(the  Atthis)  he  dluded  to  the  battle  of  So  small  a  work  as  the  Metamorphoaea 

Aiginusse,   which  was   fought  in  b.c.  of  Ovid  required  fifteen  such  cumbrous 

406,   nearly    20  years    after  the  time  rolls  (Ov.  Trist.  i.  117). 

when  Herodotus  seems  to  have  died  ;  ^  Polycrates   had   formed   a   publio 

and,  2.  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  libranr  at  Samoa  (Athennos,   i.  i.  p. 

read  (Schol.  ad.  Soph.  Phil.  201)  and  9,   Schw.^,  and  Pisistratus  at  Athens 

copied  Herodotus  (Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.  (ibid.) ;   out  the  latter  had  certainly 

j^.  £v.  z.  p.  466  m.      Stesimbrotus  been  carried  to  Susa  by  Xerxes  (Aul. 

was  as  nearly  as  possiole  contemporary  Qell.  vi.  17);.  and  it  is  very  unlikely 

with  our  author,  but  his  only  historioju  that  the  former  had  escaped  the  gene* 

%york,  the   'Memoirs  of  Themiiitocles,  ral  ruin  consequent  upon  the  treachery 

Thucydides,   and  Pericles/   could   not  of  Msandrius  ^Herod.  ill.  146-9). 
}iave  been  written  before  B.C.  430  (cf. 
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possible  that  he  was  wholly  nnacqnainted  with  the  compositions 
of  those  {Mrevious  authors,  who  had  treated  of  subjects  of  real 
history  coming  within  the  scope  of  his  work.  The  fame  of  such 
persons  was  often  local ;  and  the  very  knowledge  of  their  writings 
may  in  early  times  have  been  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
It  was  the  doing  of  a  later  age — an  age  of  book-collectors  aiid 
antiquaries — ^to  draw  forth  these  authors  from  their  obscurity, 
and  invest  them  with  an  importance  to  which  they  had  little 
claim,  except  as  unread  and  ancient. 

The  authors  from  whom,  if  from  any,  Herodotus  might  have 
been  expected  to  draw,  are  three  of  those  most  recently  men- 
tioned—  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  and 
Xanthus  Lydus.  All  were,  so  to  speak,  his  neighbours;  and 
while  the  former  two  wrote  at  length  upon  Persian  affairs,  the 
last-mentioned  composed  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  history  of 
his  natiye  country — one  of  the  subjects  which  Herodotus  re- 
garded as  coming  distinctly  within  the  scope  of  his  great  work. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  would  have  neglected  these  books, 
especially  the  last,  had  they  been  known  to  him.  Yet,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  fragments,  which  are  tolerably  extensive, 
both  of  Charon  and  of  Xanthus,  with  the  work  of  our  author,  it 
becomes  apparent  that,  whether  he  knew  the  histories  of  these 
writers  or  no,  at  any  rate  he  made  no  use  of  them.  His  Lydian 
history  shows  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  acquaintance  with 
the  labours  of  Xanthus,  whom  he  not  merely  ignores,^  but  from 
whom  he  differs  in  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  his 
narrative,  as  the  colonisation  of  Etruria,^  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Mermnadffi  became  possessed  of  the  throne.^ 
His  custom  of  mentioning  different  versions  of  a  story  when  he 
is  aware  of  them,  makes  it  almost  certain  that  he  did  not  know 
the  tale  which  in  the  Lydian  author  took  the  place  of  his  own 
story  of  Tyrsenus,  or  the  long  narrative,  probably  from  the  same 
source,*  which  traced  the  hereditary  feuds  of  the  Heraclide  and 
Mermnade  £Eunilies.    Again,  his  remark  that  the  land  of  Lydia 

'  Dfthlmann  ham   remarked  (Life  of  *  The  certainty  of  this  depends  on  the 

Herod,  p.  91)  tiiat  the  mere  omission  extent  to  which  it  may  be  regarded  as 

of  aU  mention  on  the  part  of  Herodotus  ascertained  that  Xanthus  furnished  Ni- 

of  the  Lydian  kings  Alcimus,  Ascalus,  cholas  of  Damascus  with  the  materials 

Cambles,  &c.,  whom  Xanthus  celebrated,  of  his  Lydian  history.    I  agree  with  C. 

is  not  conduBive ;  since  **  one  sees  from  Miiller,  that  little  doubt  can  reasonably 

his  occasional  obwnrations  that  he  knew  be  entertained  on  the  subject.     (Frag. 

more  than  his  connected  narratiTe  im-  Hist.  Or.  yoL  i.  p.  40,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  370; 

plies.**    Still  it  is,  at  least,  a  suspicious  note  to  Fr.  22.) 

circumstance.  ^  Nic.  Damasc.  Fr.  49. 

>  See  Xanthus,  Fr.  1. 
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has  few  natural  phenomena  deserving  notice/  is  indicative  of 
an  ignorance  of  those  interesting  accounts — so  entirely  accordant 
with  truth  and  fact' — ^which  the  native  writer  had  given  of 
certain  most  peculiar  physical  appecu^ances  in  the  interior  of 
Lydia.^  Herodotus,  whom  geological  phenomena  always  in- 
terest,' would  certainly  not  have  omitted,  had  his  knowledge 
extended  so  far,  a  description  of  that  extraordinary  region,  the 
Catakecaumen^,  which  even  to  the  modem  traveller,  with  his 
far  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface,  appears  so 
remarkable.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Ephorus  was  mistaken  when  he  talked  of  Xanthus  as  ''  having 
served  as  a  starting-point  to  Herodotus."  ^®  He  was  an  older 
man,  having  been  born  b.g.  499,^^  and  probably  an  earlier  writer 
(though,  as  he  mentioned  an  event  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,^^ 
he  could  not  have  been  greatly  earlier) ;  but  Herodotus  had  not 
seen,  perhaps  had  not  heard  of,  his  compositions.  Apparently, 
they  were  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 'the  Greeks  by 
Ephorus,  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  Cym6,  who  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  It  is  not  even  certain 
that  they  were  written  at  the  time  when  Herodotus  first  com- 
posed his  history.^^ 

Modern  critics  have  rarely^*  failed  to  see  our  author's  entire 
independence  of  the  works  of  Xanthus ;  but  it  has  sometimes 
been  argued  that  there  are  unmistakeable  traces  of  his  having 
known  and  used  the  writings  of  Charon.^*  Undoubtedly  he 
mentions  a  variety  of  matters,  some  of  them  matters  that  may 
be  called  trivial,  which  were  likewise  reported  by  Charon ;  but 
as  the  two  writers  went  over  exactly  the  same  ground,  they 
could  not  but  have  many  points  of  contact,  and  therefore,  pro- 
bably, of  coincidence.    The  question  is,  whether  the  points  are 


'  Book  i.  ch.  93.  hia  work  in  Asia  Minor,  about  b.g,  450, 

^  See  Mr.  Hamilton's  Travela  in  Asia  he  would  have  composed  it  at  the  time 

Minor  (vol.  i.  pp.  136- 144),  where  the  when  Xanthus  was  only  fifty-one,   so 

striking  features  of  this  curious  volcanic  that  it  is  quite  possible  Uie  Lydian  bis- 

tract   are    fully   and  graphically  por-  tory  of  that  author  may  have  been  pub- 

trayed.  lished  afterwards.    Dionysius  spoke  of 

'  Fragments  3  and  4.  Xanthus  as  only  a  little  earlier  than 

*  See  ii.  10-12;  iv.  23  and  191 ;  vii.  Thwydides,    (Jud.  de  Thuc.  p.  818.) 

129.  ^*  Creiueer    is,    I    believe,  the    only 

^  Fragment  102.    *Hpo9ir^  rkt  kpo^  modem  critic  who  has  maintained  that 

liks  MwK^of .  Herodotus  made  use  of  Xanthus.  (Creua» 

>*  Suidaa  ad  voc.  UMos,  ad  Xanth.  Fragm.)    Hia  alignments  are 

tt  Fragment  3.     Artazerzas  did  not  well    refuted   by  Oahlmann   (life    of 

ascend  the  throne  till  B.C.  464,  when  Herod,  p.  91,  E.  T.). 

Herodotua  was  twenty  years  of  age.  '^  See  Col.  Mure's  Literature  of  Qreeoe, 

.    ^  If  Herodotus  wrote  the  first  draft  of  toI.  It.  pp.  305-7.  ^ 
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really  so  trivial  and  the  coincidences  at  once  so  numerous  and 
so  exact  and  minute,  as  to  indicate  the  use  by  one  writer  of  the 
other,  or  to  imply  naturally  anything  more  tiian  mere  common 
truthfiilnesa.  Now,  the  points  of  coincidence  do  not  really 
exceed  four.  Charon  and  Herodotus  alike  related : — 1.  A  cer- 
tain dream  of  Astyages,  concerning  his  daughter  Mandan^ : 
2,  The  rcTolt  of  Pactyas,  and  his  capture :  3.  The  taking  of 
Sardis  by  the  lonians :  and  4.  The  destruction  of  the  fleet  of 
Mardonius  off  Mount  Athos.  Of  these  four  events,  one  only — 
the  dream  of  Astyages-^is  really  trivial ;  the  others  are  such  as 
every  writer  who  gave  an  account  of  the  struggle  between 
Greece  and  Persia  would  have  felt  himself  called  upon  to  men- 
tion, and  of  which,  therefore,  both  Charon  and  Herodotus  must 
necessarily  have  given  a  description.  With  regard  to  the  dream, 
we  do  not  know  in  what  words  Charon  related  it,  or  whether  his 
relation  really  coincided  closely  with  the  account  given  by 
Herodotus.  Tertullian,  who  alone  reports  the  agreement,  speaks 
of  it  in  general  terms ;  ^  and  if  it  ejiould  be  admitted  that  he 
means  a  close  agreement,  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  Ter- 
tollian,  as  an  historical  authority,  is  weak  and  of  little  credit. 
With  regard  to  the  other  cases  of  agreement,  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  not  either  minute  or  exact  The  Pseudo-Plutarch, 
indeed,  overstates  the  difference  between  the  writers  when  he 
represents  Charon  as  in  two  of  the  passages  contradicting 
Herodotus.*  There  is  in  neither  case  any  real  contradiction,^ 
though  the  two  writers  certainly  leave  a  different  impression ; 
but  what  deserves  particularly  to  be  remarked  is,  that  Herodotns 
on  each  occasion  furnishes  a  number  of  additional  details ;  so 
that,  although  the  narrative  of  Charon  might  (conceivably)  have 
been  drawn  from  his,  it  is  impossible  that  his  narrative  should 
have  been  taken  from  that  of  Charon.  With  regard  to  the 
remaining  passage,  there  is  still  further  indication  of  disagree- 
ment Charon  must  have  made  pigeons  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  his  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  arma- 
ment; for  his  account  of  it  led  him  to  remark  that  "  then  first 
did  white  pigeons  appear  in  Greece,  which  had  been  quite  un- 
known previously."*    It  is  needless  to  observe  that  in  the 

1  TertnUian,  after  relating  the  dream  *  See  the  notes  on  the  paesages  in 

from  Herodotus,  merely  says,   '*  Hoc  question,  i.  160,  and  v.  102. 

etiam  Charon  Lampeacenus,  Herodoto  *  Fr.    3  —  preserved   by   Athenaeuii 

prior,  teadit."    (De  Anim.  o.  46.)  (Deipn.    ix.    p.    394    b).      Col.    Mure 

'  Cf.  Plut.  de  Malign,  Herod,  p.  859  strangely  yiews  this  passage  as  one  of 

j^  and  p.  861  co.  those  which  most  distmctly  prove  Hero- 
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narrative  of  Herodotus  there  is  nothing  upon  which  such  a 
remark  could  hang.  The  circumstance,  whatever  it  was,  which 
led  Charon  to  introduce  such  a  notice,  would  seem  to  have  been 
unknown  to  our  author,  whose  love  of  marvels,  whether  natural 
or  supernatural,  would  have  prompted  him  to  seize  eagerly  on 
an  occasion  of  mentioning  so  curious  a  fact  of  natural  history. 
Further,  it  must  be  observed,  as  tending  at  least  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  supposed  use  of  the  great  work  of  Charon  by  our  author, 
that  he  was  certainly  unacquainted  with  Charon's  'Annals  of 
Lampsacus ;'  for,  had  he  been  aware  that  Pityusa  (Fir-town) 
was  the  ancient  name  of  that  city — a  fact  put  forward  promi- 
nently by  the  Lampsacene  writer  * — ^he  could  not  have  failed  to 
see  the  real  point  of  the  famous  threat  against  the  Lampsacenes 
made  by  Crcesus,  "  that  he  would  destroy  their  city  like  a  fir"  * 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  concluded  on  very  insufficient 
grounds  that  Herodotus  was  indebted  for  a  portion  of  his  mate- 
rials to  Charon:  he  was  certainly  ignorant  of  some  of  that 
author's  labours,  and  most  probably  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
of  them.'  It  is  even  possible  that  Charon,  no  less  than  Xanthus, 
may  have  published  his  works  subsequently  to  the  time  when 
Herodotus,  with  the  first  draft  of  his  histoiy  completed,  left 
Asia  for  Attica.* 


dotus  to  have  been  indebted  to  Charon,  Col.  Mure  mistranslates  Herodotus  ^en 

comparing  it  with  Herod,  i.  138,  and  he  represents  him  as  saying  "  he  abstains 

regarding  both  writers  as  bearinf;  testi-  from  tracing    in  detail  the  origin  or 

xnony  to  the  "superstitious  aversion  of  lineage  of  the  Lacedemonian  kings,  as 

the  Persians  to  white  pigeons."     But  that  had  been  fully  done  by  others.'* 

how  doesCharon's  statement  that* 'white  What  Herodotus  abstains  from  tracing 

pigeons  first  appeared  in  Greece  at  the  is  not  "  the  origin  and  lineage  of  the 

time  of  Mardomus'  £ealure,"  imply  that  Lacedemonian  kings,"  but  the  estab- 

the    Persians    looked    on  them   with  lishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Danaiis  in 

"superstitious  aversion *'?  the  Peloponnese.    This  was  a  favourite 

*  See  the  fragment,  preserved  by  Plu-  subject  with  the  mythologers,  whether 
tarch  (De  Virt.  Mulier.  p.  255  a),  which  poets  or  prose  writers.  See  note  to 
is  placed  sixth  in  the  arrangement  of  Book  vi.  ch.  55. 

MiUler  ^Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  83).  "  The  age  of  Charon  is  vexr  uncertain. 

*  '*  nirvos  rp^ov"    Herod,  vi.  37.  The  passage  in  Suidas  which  should  fix 
^  Col.  Mure  thinks  that  the  work  of  his  birth  is  corrupt;  and  we  are  thus  left 

Herodotus  contains  an  allusion  (vi.  55)  without  any  exact  data  for  his  period  of 

to  Charon's  '  Spartan  Magistrates '  (Lit.  writing.     He  is  generally  said  to  have 

of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  306).    Charon  is,  been  earlier  than  Herodotus  (Dionys. 

he  observes,   "  the  only  author  who  is  Hal.  de  Thuc.  Jud.  p.  769  ;    Plut.  de 

recorded  to  have  treated  of  the  subjects"  Malign.  Her.  p.  859  a;  TertuU.  de  An. 

which  Herodotus  there  passes  over  as  c.  46);  and  Suidas  makes  his  acm^  syn- 

already  considered  by  others.    But  even  ohronise  with  the  Persian  war.      But 

granting — ^what  is  not  at  all  certain—-  there  is  evidence  that  he  composed  his* 

that  Charon's  work  contained  an  account  tory  later  than  B.C.  465,  since  he  spoke 

of  the  ante-Dorian  period,  it  is  dear  of  the  flight  of  Themistocles  to    the 

that  he  wm  not  the  only  writer  who  had  court  of  Artaxerxes  in  that  year.   (Plut. 

treated  of  the  subject,  since  Herodotus  Vit.  Themistocl.  c.  27.^    Dionysius  (1. 

in  the  passage  itself  refers  to  several,  s.  c.)  couples  him  with  Hellanicus,  who 
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With  regard  to  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  the  remaining  author, 
whose  works  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  used  largely  by 
Herodotus^  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  conclusion  by  the  aid 
of  any  such  analysis  as  that  which  has  served  to  negative  the 
claims  of  Charon  and  Xanthus,  since  of  Dionvsius  we  do  not 
possess  any  fragments.'  His  age  is  certainly  sucli  as  to  make  it 
likely  that  Herodotus  would  have  known  of  his  writings ;  ^  but 
the  absolute  silence  observed  by  our  author  with  regard  to  him, 
and  the  probable  bareness  and  scantiness  of  his  narrative,  con- 
travene the  notion  that  his  historical  works,  however  great  an 
advance  upon  those  of  his  predecessors,  were  found  by  Herodotus 
to  be  very  valuable,  either  as  materials  for  history  or  as  models 
of  style.  As  the  earliest  of  the  prose  writers  who  turned  his 
attention  to  the  relation  of  actual  facts,  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
(iilly  shared  in  that  dryness  and  jejuneness  of  composition,  that 
Laconic  cnrtness  of  narration,  and  that  preference  of  the  trivial 
over  the  important,  which  characterise  the  productions  of  the 
period.*  Still  Herodotus  may  have  used  this  writer  for  the 
events  wherewith  he  was  contemporary,  especially  for  those  of 
which  Ionia  was  the  scene,  and  of  which  Dionysius  must  have 
been  an  eye-witness ;  and  there  is  at  any  rate  more  likelihood 
of  his  having  been  under  important  obligations  to  this  author 
than  to  any  of  those  other  historical  writers  from  whom  he  has 
been  thought  to  have  boirowed. 

The  only  prose  works  with  which  Herodotus  distinctly  shows 
himself  familiar  are  the  ^^  Grenealogies  "  and  ''  Geography  "  of 
HecatsBUS,  and  the  treatises  of  the'mythologers.  From  these 
sources  he  may  undoubtedly  have  drawn  to  some  considerable 
extent ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  he  refers  to  Hecataeus  chiefly 
in  disparagement,^  and  to  the  mythological  writers  as  relieving 
him  from  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  a  subject  which  had 
been  discussed  by  them.^    It  must,  therefore,  oi^  the  whole  be 


oailmd  the  battle  of  Aigmwudf  b.c.  other  notices  that  he  made  the  name  of 

406,  and  according  to  one  account  re-  Mount  Heemus  neuter.     (See  Miiller's 

aided  st  the  court  of  Amyntas  II.,  who  Fragm.  HiBt.  Or.  vol.  iL  p.  5.)    Nothing 

aaoended  the  throne  in  ikC.  394.     As  is  to  be  gathered  from  such  scanty  and 

HeUanieoB  was  certainly  a  later  writer  insignificant  data, 

than  Herodotus,  so  Charon  may  have  ^  He  was  contemporary  with  Heca- 

been.  tsus  (Suidas  ad  toc.  'Eiearcuos),   with 

*  Only  two  references  to  matters  con-  whom  he  is  ustially  coupled, 

talned  in  the  works  of  Dionysius  have  '  Seethe  specimens  given  below,  ch.  iii. 

been  discovered :    one    mentions   him  ad  fin. 

among    the    writers   who    considered  '  See  ii.  21,  23,  143,  iv.  36. 

Daoaiis  to  have  brought  the  alphabet  *  Herod,  vi.  55. 
to  Greece,  rather  than  Cidmus;  and  the 
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pronounced  that  he  probably  owed  but  little  to  the  historical 
literature  of  his  country,  which  was  indeed  in  its  infancy,  and 
can  scarcely  have  contained  much  information  of  an  authentic 
character  which  was  not  accessible  to  him  in  another  manner. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Dionysius,  the  Greek  writers  of 
history  proper  were  so  little  removed  from  his  own  date,  that 
the  sources  from  which  they  drew  were  as  accessible  to  him  as 
to  them.  To  the  geographers  he  may  have  been  more  largely 
indebted.  A  writer  of  weak  authority  *  accuses  him  of  having 
copied  word  for  word  irom  Hecataeus  his  long  descriptions  of 
the  phoenix,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  mode  of  taking  the 
crocodile.  It  seems,  however,  improbable  that  he  should  have 
had  recourse  to  another  author  for  descriptions  of  objects  and 
occurrences  with  which  he  was  likely  to  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted himself;  and,  with  regard  to  the  phoenix^  his  own 
words  declare  that  his  description  is  taken  from  a  picture.* 
Still,  the  "  Geography  "  of  Hecataeus  may  probably  have  been 
of  use  to  him  in  his  accounts  of  places  which  he  had  not  himself 
visited,  as  in  his  enumeration  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  Northern 
Africa,  which  may  have  been  drawn  to  some  extent  from  that 
writer.'  He  also,  it  is  evident,  knew  intimately  the  works  of 
certain  other  geographers,  for  whom,  however,  he  does  not 
express  much  respect.^  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  genuine 
work  of  Scylax  was,  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  among  the  number  ;* 
if  so,  Herodotus  certainly  evinced  his  judgment  in  contemptn- 
ously  discarding  the  wonderful  tales  told  by  that  writer  con- 
cerning various  strange  races  of  men  in  remote  parts  of  the 
world,  which  reduce  his  credibility  below  that  of  almost  any 


'  Porphyry,     quoted    by    EusebiuB  work  of  that  enterprising  mariner."    I 

(Prsp.  Ev.  X.  3,  yol.  ii.  p.  459).  do  not  understand  to  what  notices  be 

*  Herod.  iL  73.  alludes.     The  only  passagee,  so  fiur  as  I 
^  Hecatseus  mentioned  the  Psylli,  the  am  aware,  which  can  be  referred  with 

HaEyes  or  Maxyes,  the  Zaueces,  and  the  any  degree  of  probabUity  to  tiie  genuine 

Zygantes  as   nations   inhabiting   these  Scylax,areAnst.  Pol.vii.  l4;Harpocrat. 

parts  (see  Fragments  303,  304,  306,  and  ad  too.  ^h  yris  olKovrrcr  ;  Philostrat. 

307),  all  of  whom  appear  in  Herodotus  Yit.  ApoU.  Tyan.  ill.  47 ;  and  Tsetses, 

(iv.  173,  191,  193,  and  194).  Chil.  yii.  144.    To  one  only  of  these,  that 

*  SeeiL  15,  17,  iv,  36,  42,  45.  'in  Harpocration  (which  speaks  of  Troslo- 

*  See  Mure*s  Literature  of  Qreece,  dytes),  can  Herodotus  by  any  possibility 
Tol,  iv.  p.  309.  CoL  Mure  says,  that  allude.  And  even  here  I  should  under- 
"  as  several  notices  of  Southern  Africa  stand  in  Scylax,  tJie  Troglodytes  of  Uie 
and  Asia,  transmitted  by  later  geogra-  Arabian  Qulf  (cf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1103, 
phers  on  the  authority  of  Scylax,  are  1107),  in  Herodotus  (iv.  183)  those  of 
identical  in  substance  with  the  accounts  the  interior  (Strab.  xvil.  p.  1173).  From 
given  by  Herodotus  of  the  same  region,  the  age  of  Scylax,  and  the  near  vid- 
there  is  the  less  reason  to  doubt  his  nity  of  his  blrthplacce  to  HaUcamassuB, 
having  been  acquainted  with  the  original  it  seenu  likely  that  Herodotus  would 
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other  traveller.*  There  is  more  direct  evidence  ^  that  Herodotus 
made  nse  of  Aristeas,  an  author  who  had  written,  under  the 
name  of  **  Arunaspea,"  a  poem  containing  a  good  deal  of  geo- 
graphical information  concerning  the  countries  towards  the 
north  of  Europe,  partly  the  result  of  his  own  personal  observa- 
tion. Undoubtedly  he  also  profited  from*  the  maps  whose  con- 
stmction  he  ridiculed ;  ^  but  which,  rude  and  incorrect  in  detail 
as  they  may  have  been,  could  not  have  failed  to  be  of  immense 
service  to  Um  in  clearing  his  views,  and  giving  him  the  true 
notion  of  geographical  description. 

In  enumerating  the  sources  from  which  Herodotus  drew  the 
materials  of  his  work,  it  would  be  wrong  to  confine  ourselves  to 
a  consideration  of  the  early  prose  writers.  It  has  been  just 
noticed  that  one  of  the  geographers  to  whom  he  was  certainly 
beholden — ^Aristeas,  the  author  of  the  Arimaspea — ^was  a  poet ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  considerable  portions  of  his 
historical  narrative  may  have  likewise  had  a  poetical  origin. 
Not  to  dwell  on  the  poetic  cast  of  so  much  that  he  has  written, 
which  might  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  character  of  his  own 
mind  and  to  the  fact  that  he  modelled  his  style  mainly  on  that 
of  the  poets,  there  are  distinct  grounds  for  believing  that  certain 
portions  of  his  history,  which  are  strongly  marked  by  this  cha- 
racier,  had  been  previously  made  the  subjects  of  their  poetry  by 
writers  with  whose  compositions  he  was  acquainted ;  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  drew,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  from  them.  The  mention  of  Archilochus  in  con- 
nexion with  the  poetic  legend  of  Gyges  and  Candaules  cannot 
but  raise  a  suspicion  that  the  whole  story,  as  given  in  Herodotus, 
may  have  come  from  him ;  ^  while  the  notices  of  Solon,^  Pindar," 

haye  known  hia  works,  if  he  wrote  any.  structed  by  Anaximander  (Agathem.  i. 
Perliapa  it  haa  not  yet  been  quite  satis-  1),  who  lived  about  b.g.  600-530.  He- 
fiictorily  established  that  the  real  Soylax  catteus  greatly  improved  on  it.  Hero- 
left  belund  him  any  writings.  dotus  speaks  of  maps  as  common  in  hia 

'  Scylaz,  or  the  writer  upon  India  who  day  (1.  s.  c). 

assumod  hia  name,  asserted  that  there  *  Bahr  supposes  Herodotus  to  refer 

dwelt  in  that  country  men  with  feet  of  only  to  the  single  iambic  line  of  Archi- 

80  large  a  size  that  they  were  in  the  habit  loohus — oH  fioi  t&  r^ce*  rov  woKvxp^irov 

of  using  them  as  parasols  (Philostr.  L  s.  fi4\u — which  has  come  down  to  us 

c),  and  spoke  of  others  whose  ears  were  through  Aristotle  and  Plutarch.     (See 

like  winnowing-fans  (Taetaes,  1.  a.  c).  his  note  on  Book  i.  ch.  12.)    And  Drs. 

To  the  aaoM  writer  are  to  be  traced  the  Liddell  and  Scott  assign  the  same  mean- 

&ble8,  repeated  afterwards  by  DaJimachua  ing  to  the  word  tofifios  in  the  passage 

and  Megasthenes  (Strab.  i.  p.  105),  con-  (Lezic.  p.  630).     But  it  appears  to  me 

ceming  men  in  India  who  had  only  one  that  SchweigluBuser,  Larcber,  and  the 

eve,  and  othen  whose  ears  were  so  big  translators  generally  are  right  in  giving 

dat  they  slept  in  them  (Tzetz.  1.  s.  c).  the  word  here  the  sense — certainly  borne 

'  Herod,  iv.  13.  by  it  in  later  times— of  an  iambic  ^>oefn. 

>  Ibid.  It.  36.    The  first  mvp  known  ^  Herod,  t.  113. 

to  the  Greeks  is  aaid  to  have  been  con-  *  Ibid.  iii.  38. 
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Alcaeus,'  and  Simonides,*  who  all  celebrated  contemporary  per- 
sons and  events,  seem  to  show  that  he  made  some  use  of  their 
writings  in  compiling  his  narrative.  Further,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  the  Persian  authors  to  whom  he  refers  in  several 
places  as  authorities  on  the  subject  of  their  early  national  his- 
tory,* were  poets,  the  composers  of  those  national  songs  of  which 
Xenophon,^®  Strabo,^^  and  other  writers  *^  speak,  wherein  were 
celebrated  the  deeds  of  the  ancient  kings  and  heroes,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  hero-founder  of  the  Empire,  Cyrus. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  pronounced  that  the 
real  source  of  almost  all  that  Herodotus  has  delivered  down  to 
us,  whether  in  the  shape  of  historical  narrative  or  geographical 
description,  was  personal  observation  and  inquiry.   His  accounts 
of  countries  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  drawn  from  his 
own  experience,  and  are  full  or  scanty,  according  to  the  time 
which  he  had  spent  in  the  countries,  in  making  acquaintance 
with  their  general  character  and  special  phenomena.   Where  he 
has  not  travelled  himself,  he  trusts  to  the  reports  of  others,  but 
only,  to  all  appearance,  of  et/e-untnesses}   If  in  any  case  he  gives 
mere  rumours  which  have  come  to  him  at  second-hand,  he  is 
careful  to  distinguish  them  from  hiis  ordinary  statements  and 
descriptions.^    He  seems  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  laying 
under  contribution  all  those  with  whom  his  active  and  varied 
life  brought  him  in  contact,^  and  deriving  from  them  informal 
tion  concerning  any  regions  unvisited  by  himself,  with  which 
they  professed  themselves  acquainted.    And  as  it  was  by  these 
means  that  he  gathered  the  materials  for  the  geographical  por- 
tion of  his  work,  so  by  a  very  similar  method  he  obtained  the 
facts  which  he  has  worked  up  into  his  history.    Herodotus,  it 
must  be  remembered,  lived  and  wrote  within  a  century  of  the 
time  when  his  direct  narrative  may  be  said  to  commence,  viz., 
the  first  year  of  Cyrus.    The  true  subject  of  his  history — ^the 
Persian  War  of  Invasion — was  yet  more  recent,  its  commence- 


7  Herod,  y.  95.    *  Ibid.  t.  102,  tu.  228.  (rai ;  oompare  iv.  45),  and  his  refusal  to 

'  Ibid.  i.  1-5,  95,  214  ad  fin.  describe  the  countries  above  Scythia  (iy. 

*<*  Cyrop. I. iL §  1.    " Book xy. p.  1041.  16,  oMyos  adr<{TTce»  clS^vat  fafA4you 

^  As  AthensuSy  who  quotes  Dino  to  9iwafiat  wv64v$m),   or  those  above  the 

the   same   effect.      (Deipnosoph.    ziv.  Axipppeeans  (iv.  25),   end  lasedonians 

p.  633  D.)  (ibid.).    Certain  knowledge  {rh  Arpcir^s) 

I  This  is  not  always  expressed,  but  seems  to  mean  knowledge  thus  derived. 

it  appears  from  his  reifusal  to  accept  of  (Seeiii.  98,  116:  iv.  16,  25;  v.  9.) 

any  statements  or  descriptions  as  certain,  >  See  ii.  32,  33;  iv.  16,  24,  26-27,  82. 

unless    received   from  an  eye-witness.  *  Marked  indicatiooB  of  this  practioe 

Hence  his  reluctance  to  allow  of  a  sea  to  of  inquiry  will  be  found  in  the  following 

the  north  of  Europe  (iii.  115,  oMyos  passages:  ii.  19,  28,  29,  34, 104;  iii.  115; 

'>bT6irT€0t  ytnfidyov  oh  Hva^iat  okov-  iv.  16. 
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ment  falling  less  than  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  his  writing. 
He  would  thus  stand  in  regard  to  his  main  subject  somewhat  in 
the  position  of  a  writer  at  the  present  day  who  should  determine 
to  compose  an  original  history  of  the  last  war  with  Napoleon, 
while,  in  respect  of  the  ecu-lier  portion  of  his  direct  narratiye,  he 
would  resemble  one  who  should  make  his  starting-point  the 
accessicm  of  George  IIL  to  the  throne.  Abundant  living  testi- 
mony would  thus,  it  is  plain,  be  accessible  to  him  for  the  later 
and  more  important  portion  of  his  history,  while  for  the  middle 
portion  he  would  be  able  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  such  evi- 
dence, which  would  fail  him  entirely  for  the  early  period.  Even 
then,  however,  he  might  obtain  from  living  persons  the  accounts 
which  they  had  received  from  those  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  transactions.  This,  accordingly,  is  what  Herodotus  seems 
to  have  done.  Travelling  over  Europe  and  Asia,  he  everywhere 
made  inquiries  from  the  various  parties  concerned  in  the  matters 
about  which  he  was  writing ;  and  frt>m  the  accounts  which  he 
thus  received,  compared  and  balanced  against  each  other,  he 
composed  his  narrative.  Where  contemporary  evidence  failed 
him^  or  even  where  it  was  scanty,  he  extended  his  inquiries, 
eudeavouring  in  each  case  to  arrive  at  the  truth  by  sifting  and 
comparing  the  different  reports,^  and  often  deriving  his  inform- 
ation from  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  those  who  had  bean  per- 
sonally engaged  in  the  transactions.  The  stories  of  Thersander  * 
and  of-Archias^  are  respectively  specimens  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  more  recent  and  the 
earlier  facts  which  enter  into  his  narrative.  Of  course  the  more 
remote  the  events  the  more  dependent  he  became  upon  mere 
general  tradition  and  beUef,  which,  unless  in  the  bare  outline  of 
matters  of  great  public  concern,  or  in  cases  where  the  popular 
belief  is  checked  and  supported  by  documentary  evidence  of 
some  kind  or  other,  is  an  authority  of  the  least  trustworthy 
descripdon.  Before  dismissing  this  subject  it  will,  therefore,  be 
desirable  to  consider  what  amount  of  such  evidence  existed 
among  the  various  nations  into  whose  earlier  history  Herodotus 
pushed  his  inquiries,  and  how  far  it  was  accessible  to  himself  or 
to  those  from  whom  he  derived  his  information. 
In  Greece  itself  it  is  certain  that  there  existed  monumental 


<  See i  1-5,  20,  70,  75,  95,  214;  ii  3,  ix.  74. 

147;  iii  1-3, 9,  32, 47, 56, 120-121;  It.  5-  »  Book  is.  chs.  15,  16. 

13,  150-154;  v.  44,  57,  85,  86;  vi.  53;  •  Book  ill.  ch.  55. 
TiL   150,  213,  214;  Tui.  94,   117-120  ; 
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records  of  two  different  kinds,  containing  undoubtedly  but  few 
details,  yet  still  of  great  importance,  as  furnishing  fixed  points 
about  which  the  national  traditions  might  cluster,  and  as  checks 
upon  the  inventiyeness  of  fabulists.  The  earliest  were  the  lists 
of  kings,  priests,  and  victors  at  the  games,  preserved  in  some  of 
the  principal  cities  and  sanctuaries,''  which  formed  in^after  times 
a  basis  for  the  labours  of  chronologers,^  and  carried  up  a  skeleton 
of  authentic  history  to  the  return  of  the  Heraclidce.  Besides 
these,  there  were  to  be  found  in  the  various  temples,  agorae,  and 
other  public  places  throughout  Greece,  particularly  in  the  great 
national  sanctuaries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  a  vast  number  of 
inscribed  offerings — ^many  of  them  of  great  antiquity — con- 
taining in  their  dedicatory  inscriptions  curious  and  in  some  in- 
stances detailed  notices  of  historical  events,  of  the  utmost  value 
to  the  historian.  Of  the  latter  class  of  monuments  Herodotus 
shows  himself  to  have  been  a  diligent  observer ;  and  considerable 
portions  of  his  history  are  authenticated  in  this  satisfactory 
manner.  To  instance  from  a  single  book — the  independence  of 
Fhrygia  under  a  royal  line  affecting  the  names  of  Midas  and 
Gordias,  the  wealth  and  order  of  succession  of  the  last  or  Merm- 
nade  dynasty  of  Lydian  kings,  the  enormous  riches  of  Croasus, 
the  friendly  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  Sparta,  and  his  great 
devption  to  the  Greek  shrines ;  the  escape  of  Arion  from  ship- 
wreck, the  filial  devotion  of  Cleobis  and  Bito,  and  the  repulse  of 
the  Spartans  by  the  Tegeans  on  their  first  attempt  to  conquer 
Arcadia^  are  all  supported  by  this  kind  of  testimony  within  the 
space  of  seventy  chapters  after  the  history  opens.*  More  im- 
portant than  any  of  these  instances  is  that  of  the  two  pillars  of 


^  Ab  the  public  regiBters  {kyceypa^aX)  £.  T. ;  and  C.  Miiller^B  Fr.  Hist.  Or.,  vol.  i. 

at  Sparta  (Plut.  Vit.  Ages.  c.  19),  con-  p.  xyiii.).  Hellanicus  in  his  *  Prieateeses 

taining  the  names  of  all  the  kings,  and  of  Juno/  and  hia  '  Camean  Yicton,'  fbl- 

(probably)  the  number  of  Tears  they  lowed  no  doubt  the  authentic  catalogues 

reigned — t^e  ancient  chronicles  (Jipx«ua  at  Sparta  and  Argos.   TimsBus  compared 

ypSfifAOTo)  at  Elis  (Pausan.  V.  iy.  §  4) —  the  lists  of  archons  at  Athens,  kings  and 

the  registers  at  Sicyon  and  Axgos  (Plut.  ephors  at  Sparta,  and  priestesses  at  Aigoa, 

de  Mus.  p.  1134  A.  B.) — the  Ust  of  the  with  the  catalogue  of  the  Olympic  victors 

Olympian  victors  from  the  time  of  Ck>-  (Polyb.  1.  s.  c).  Eratosthenes  and  Apol- 

nebus,  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  of  lodorus  seem  to  have  founded  their  early 

Jupiter  at  Olympia  (Pausan.  y.  viii.  §3;  Greek  chronology,  first  on  the  list  of 

Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  Pars  I.  c.  xzxii.) —  Spartan  kings,  and  then  on  the  Olympic 

that  of  the  Camean  victors  at  Sparta  catalogue.  (Miiller^a  Dorians,  I.8.C.) 

(Athen.  xiv.  p.  635  E.)— and  that  of  the  *  See  L  14,  24,  25,  31,  50-2,  66,  69. 

archons  at  Atiiens  (Polyb.  xii.  zii.  §  1).  Further  instances  of  the  careful  obseiv 

*  Charon's  work  on  the  '  Chief  RulerB  vance  by  Herodotus  of  such  memorials 

of  Sparto'  was  probably  taken  from  the  will  be  found  i.  92;  ii.  181, 182;  iii.  47; 

ancient  registers  of  the  Lacedsemonians  iv.  15, 152;  v.  59-61,  77;  vL  14;  viL  228; 

(see  O.  Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  150,  and  in  the  passages  noted  below. 
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DariuSy  which  contamed  an  acconnt,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Per- 
sian, of  the  forces  wherewith  that  monarch  crossed  the  Bos- 
phorusy  and  which  were  seen  by  Herodotus,  in  detached  pieces, 
at  Byzantium.^    Of  equal  consequence  was  the  famous  tripod, 
part  gold  and  part  bronze,  which  the  confederate  Greeks  dedi- 
cated after  the  victory  of  Plattea  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  whereon 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  various  states  that  took  part 
against  the  Persians  in  the  great  struggle,  from  which  Herodotus 
was  able  to  authenticate  his  lists  of  the  combatants.^    Other 
monuments  of  the  same  kind  are  known  to  have  existed,^  and 
in  addition  to  them,  historical  paintings,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  Totive  tablets,  as  that  dedicated  by  Mandrocles  the  Samian 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos,^  or  of  mere  ornaments,  as  those 
wherewith  Pericles  adorned  the  Poecil6,*  would  serve  as  striking 
memorials  of  particularly  important  occurrences.    From  these 
and  similar  sources  of  information  Herodotus  would  be  able  to 
check  the  accounts  orally  delivered  to  him,  and  in  some  cases 
to  fill  them  up  with  accuracy.    It  has  been  said  that  he  *'  was 
by  no  means  so  zealous  an  investigator  of  this  class  of  monu- 
ments as  might  have  been  desired;"^  and  undoubtedly  it  would 
have  been  highly  interesting  to  ourselves  had  his  work  con- 
tained fuller  and  more  exact  descriptions  of  them.    But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  his  history  would  not  have  been  injured 
as  a  composition  by  a  larger  infusion  of  the  element  of  autiqua- 
rianism.   We  are  not  to  conclude  that  his  inquiries  were  limited 
to  the  monuments  of  the  contents  of  which  he  makes  distinct 
mention,  since  he  does  not  go  on  the  general  plan  of  parading 
the  authorities  for  his  statements ;  and,  with  regard  to  some  of 
die  most  important  of  the  monumental  records  which  he  cites, 
it  is  only  casually  and  as  it  were  by  accident  that  he  lets  us  see 
he  was  acquainted  with  them.''     His  practice  of  observing  is 
sufBdently  apparent;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  he 
carried  it  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  can  be  exactly  proved 


'  Cf.  iy.  87.  ^  If  HerodotuB  had  not  happened,  in 

'  This  inscription  has  been  recently  re-  Bpeaking  of  the  desertion  to  the  Oreek 

coyered.  See  notes  on  viiL  82,  and  iz.  84.  side  of  a  Tenian  vessel  before  the  battle 

>  Aa  the  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  at  of  Salamis  (viii.  82),  to  notice  the  in- 

Olympia^  on  the  base  of  which  were  also  scription  of  the  Tenians  upon  the  Delphic 

engnTed  the  names  of  the  Qreeks  who  tripod  on  that  account,  it  might  haye 

combated  the  Persians.    See  Pausan.  V.  been  doubtful  whether  he  had  seen,  or 

zxiii.  §  1,  and  compare  note  to  book  ix.  noticed,  that  most  important  monument, 

ch.  28.  In  his  direct  account  of  the  dedication  of 

*  Herod.  iT.  88.        ^  Pausan.  I.  xv.  the  tripod  (iz.  81)  he  says  nothing  of  its 

*  Hure*s  Idteratore  of  Greece,  yoli.  iy.  haying  borne  any  inscription. 
p.  312. 
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from  his  writings.  It  is  certain  that  he  visited  all  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Greek  shrines ;  ^  and,  when  there,  his  inquisitive 
turn  of  mind  would  naturally  lead  him  to  make  a  general 
examination  of  the  offerings.  If  we  view  his  references  to  these 
objects,  not  as  intended  for  an  enumeration  of  all  that  he  had 
seen,  but  as  a  set  of  specimens,  indicating  the  range  and  general 
character  of  his  inquiries,  we  shall  probably  form  a  far  truer 
estimate  of  his  labours  in  this  respect  than  if  we  regarded  his 
investigations  as  only  extending  just  so  far  as  we  can  distinctly 
trace  them.  So,  too,  with  respect  to  the  other  class  of  monu- 
ments— ^the  public  registers,  containing  the  lists  of  kings,  priests, 
archons,  &c. — ^it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  had  not 
seen  them  because  he  nowhere  quotes  them  as  authorities.  It 
is  impossible  that  they  should  have  been  unknown  to  him,  or 
when  known  have  failed  to  attract  his  attention ;  and  we  might 
therefore  conclude,  even  without  any  evidence  direct  or  indirect, 
that  he  must  have  made  use  of  them  to  some  extent  As  the 
case  stands,  we  may  go  a  step  further,  and  regard  it  as  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  in  tracing  the  pedigree  of  the 
Spartan  kings  to  Hercules,*  Herodotus  followed  the  authority  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  <magraph»  ;  and  if  so,  we  may  perhaps  refer 
to  the  same  source  his  general  notions  of  Greek  chronology.^ 

The  foreign  countries  whose  history  Herodotus  embraced  in 
his  general  scheme,  present  in  regard  to  their  monumental 
records  all  possible  varieties,  from  entire  defect  to  the  most 
copious  abundance.  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  the  most 
important  of  them,  possessed  in  their  inscriptions  upon  rocks, 
temples,  |)alace8,  papyrus-rolls,  bricks,  and  cylinders,  a  series  of 
contemporary  documents,  extending,  in  the  case  of  the  last- 
mentioned,  to  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  the  other 
two  going  back  to  a  far  higher  actual  date,  though  not  to  a 


*  Ab  Delphi  Ci.  14,  19,  25,  &c.)»  Do-  204),  reckoned  according  to  his  own  eati- 
dona  (ii.  52 ),  Ab»  (viii.  27),  Taenarum  mate  of  three  jiienerations  to  the  centiuy 
(i.  24),  Apollo  IsmeniuB  at  Thebes  (i.  52;  (ii.  142),  would  give  for  the  time  of  the 
▼.  59),  Juno  at  Samoe  (ii.  182 ;  iii.  60),  hero  little  more  than  700  years  before 
Diana  at  Epheeus  (i.  92),  Venus  at  Cyr6n6  Herodotus,  instead  of  900,  which  is  his 
(IL  181),  E^htheus  at  Athens  (viii.  55 ;  calculation  (ii.  145).  He  must  therefore 
comp.  y.  77),  Apollo  at  Thoniax  (i.  69),  have  pomeesed  some  more  definite  chro- 
me, nological  basis,  which  may  haye  been 
'  Herod.  yiL  204  ;  yiii.  131.  furnished  by  the  Spartan  registers,  if 
^  It  is  eyident  that  Herodotus  did  not  (as  0.  Miiller  conjectures,  Dor.  yol.  i. 
obtain  his  dates  forthe  times  of  Hercules  p.  150)  they  contained  not  merely  the 
and  of  the  Trojan  war  from  a  mere  com-  names  of  the  kings,  but  the  length  of 
putation  by  generations ;  for  the  21  ge-  their  reigns, 
nerations  from  Leonidas  to  Hercules  (vii. 
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period  so  early  in  the  lives  of  the  nations.  The  recent  dis- 
eoTeiies  in  Mesopotamia,  which  have  so  completely  authen- 
ticated the  historical  scheme  of  Berosus  both  in  its  outline  and 
its  details,^  prove  that  to  the  Babylonians  the  history  of  their 
country  as  Written  upon  its  monuments  was  open,  and  could  be 
traced  back  with  accuracy  for  2000  years  before  it  merged  into 
mere  myth  and  fable.  In  Egypt  a  still  earlier  date  is  said  to 
have  been  reached,  and — whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  more  ancient  kings — at  least  from  the 
time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  which  is  anterior  to  the  Exodus 
of  the  Jews,  the  monuments  contained  contemporary  records  of 
the  several  monarchs,  and  abundant  materials  for  an  exact  and 
copious  history.^  In  Persia,  which,  on  starting  into  life,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  inheritance  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  dvilisar 
tion;  ¥nriting  seems  to  have  been  in  use  from  the  first ;  and  the 
sculptured  memoriaLs,  which  still  exist,  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and 
Xerxes  are  evidences  of  the  fact  witnessed  by  Herodotus  in 
several  places,^  that  monumental  records  were  in  common  use 
under  the  early  Achtemenian  kings.  These  seem  to  have  con- 
sisted not  only  of  grand  public  inscriptions  upon  pillars,  rocks, 
tombs,  and  palaces,^  but  also  of  more  private  and  more  copious 
documents,  preserved  in  the  treasuries  of  the  empire,  at  Babylon, 
Sosa,  Ecbatana,  &c.,^  and  written  upon  skins  or  parchment,^ 
which  contained  a  variety  of  details  concerning  the  court  and 
empire,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  historian.^    In  Scythia, 


*  See  the  EBsays  on  Babylonian  and  others  belonging  to  later  kings.  Pillar 
Aasjriaji  History,  appended  to  book  i.  inscriptions  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
Euays  vi.  and  viL  (iv.  87  and  91);  but  their  more  perish- 

*  See  the  Historical  Notice  of  Egypt  able  nature  has  caused  them  generally 
in  the  Appendix  to  book  iL  to  disappear. 

*  Book  iii.  136;  book  iv.  cha.  87  and  «  See  Ezra,  y.  17 ;  vi.  1-2.  These  re- 
91 ;  book  rn.  ch.  100 ;  book  viii.  ch.  90.  cords  or  chronicles  are  frequently  men- 

*  Rock  inscriptions  of  Darius  remain  tioned  by  the  Jewish  historian^.  See, 
at  Behistun  and  at  Elwand,  near  Hama-  besides  Uie  above  passages,  Ezra  iv,  15, 
dan;  similar  memorials  of  Xerxes  are  19;  Esther  ii.  23;  vi.  1;  Apoc.  Esdr. 
found  at  Elwand,  and  at  Van  in  Armenia,  vi.  23. 

The  tomb  of  Darius  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  ^  Ai^^cpoi  ficuriXiKai  is  the  name  under 

has  one  perfect  and  one  imperfect  inscrip-  which  Ctesias  spoke  of  them  (ap.  Diod. 

tion — neither  however,  apparently,  that  Sic.  ii.  32).    He  says  they  contained  a 

reoorded  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  1036).    The  reguliu*  digest    of  the  ancient  Persian 

tomb  of  Cyrus  had  an  inscription,  as  we  history  (rSf  iroAoi^f  irpdi^cit  wwr^rarf- 

learn  both  firom  Strabo  (1.  s.  c.)  and  Ar-  n^vas),  and  that  the  keeping  of  them 

rian  (vi.  29 ;  see  note  on  book  i.  ch.  214),  was  enforced  by  law. 

and  the  area  which  enclosed  it  is  still  "  Among  the  contents  of  the  Royal 

marked  by  pillars  on  which  we  read  the  Chronicles  may  be  confidently  eniime- 

words,  "  I  am  Cyrus  the  king — ^the  Achse-  rated  all  decrees  made  by  any  king  ( Ezr. 

menian."    The  great  palace  at  Persepolis  t.  17 ;  vi.  2-3),  all  signal  services  of  any 

oontains  no  fewer  than  four  inscriptions  subject  (Esth.  vi.  1-2;  comp.  Herod,  viii. 

cf  Darius  and  four  of  Xerxes,  as  well  as  85  and  90),   catalogues  of  th^  troops 
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on  the  other  hand,  and  among  the  rude  tribes  who  inhabited 
Northern  Africa,  writing  of  any  kind  was  probably  unknown ; 
and  the  traditions  of  the  natives  were  altogether  destitute  of 
confirmation  from  monumental  sources.  Other  nations  occupied 
an  intermediate  position  between  these  extremes  of  abundance 
and  want.  Media  from  the  time  of  Cyaxares,®  Lydia,^  Phrygia,* 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Western  Asia  generally,^  were  undoubtedly 
acquainted  with  letters ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  in  possession  of  any  very  ancient  or  very  important 
written  records.  Monumental  remains  of  an  early  date  in  these 
countries  are  either  entirely  deficient,  or  at  best  extremely 
scanty,  and  such  of  them  as  possessed  a  native  literature  be- 
trayed, by  the  absurdity  and  mythic  character  of  their  annals,  a 
lamentable  want  of  authentic  materials  for  their  early  history.* 
Our  chief  inquiry  in  the  present  place  will  therefore  be  how  fistr 
Herodotus,  or  those  &om  whom  he  derived  his  information,  may 
be  presumed  to  have  had  access  to  the  monumental  stores  which 


brought  into  the  field  on  great  oocaaiona  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  93),  has  been  care- 
(Herod.vii.100^,  statements  of  the  amount  fully  explored  (see  note'  to  book  i.  ch. 
of  revenue  to  oe  drawn  from  each  of  the  93).  The  Lydians,  however,  are  likely 
provinces  (comp.  Herod,  iii.  90-94),  &c.  to  have  used  letters  at  lesst  ss  early  as 
Heeren  (As.  Nat.  i.  p.  86)  supposes,  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 
' '  all  the  king's  words  and  actions  "  were  '  Several  Phrygian  iuBcriptions,  chiefly 
placed  upon  record,  and  calls  the  Chro-  epitaphs,  have  been  discovered  in  this 
nicies  "Diaries,"  but  this  view  is  not  country.  They  are  all  probably  more 
supported  by  his  authorities.  The  royal  ancient  than  the  Persian  conquest  of  Asia 
scribes  {ypofifivrurTai)  seem  certainly  to  Minor.  The  only  one  of  much  impor- 
have  been  in  constant  attendance  upon  tance  is  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of 
the  king  (see,  besides  Herod,  vii.  100,  king  Midas  at  Doganhi.  (See  note  *  on 
and  viii.  90,  Esther  iii.  12,  and  viii.  9),  book  i.  ch.  14,  and  compiuv  Appendix 
and  were  ready  to  record  any  remarkable  to  Book  i.,  Essay  zi.) 
occurrence;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  *  As  Lycia,  Cilicia,  and  Armenia.  The 
they  were  bound  to  enter  the  events  of  Lycian  writing  appears  on  coins  and  in- 
each  day.  scriptions,    which    are   abundant,   but 

*  No  strictly  Median   records  have  which  seem  to  be  none  earlier  than  the 

come  down  to  us,  nor  have  we  positive  time  of  Croesus  (FeUows's  Lycian  Coins; 

proof  of  any  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  Chronolog.  Table).    Cilician  writing  is 

the  Medes  with  letters.     The  ancient  found  on  coins  only.   Armenia  has  some 

portions  of  tiie  Zendavesta,  which  be-  important  rock  inscriptions.    They  are 

longed  to  them  in  common  with  other  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Van,  and 

nations  of  the  Arian  stock,  were  certsinly  belong  to  a  dynasty  of  native  kings,  who 

handed  down  by  memory.    But  it  can  appesr  to  have  reigned  during  the  se* 

hardly  be  supposed  that  after  the  con-  venth  and  eighth  centuries  b.  c.    (See 

quest  of  Assyria  by  Cyaxares,  the  Medes  Col.  Hawlinson*s   Conmientary  on   the 

would  remain  without  an  alphabet.  Pro-  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and 

bably  the  Persian  alphabet  is  that  framed  Assyria,  p.  75.) 

by  the  Arian  Medes  on  coming  in  contact  ^  The  fragments  of  Xanthus  Lydus 

with  the  Assyrians.  The  Persians  would  prove  the  Lydian  annals  to  have  run  up 

naturally  adopt  it  from  them  on  their  into  myth  at  a  time  not  much  preceding 

conquest  of  Media.  Gvges.  The  Armeniai)  histories  of  Moaes 

>  No  Lydian  inscriptions  have  been  of  Chor£n^  and  others,  are  yet  more  com- 
as yet  discovered,  though  the  tomb  of  pletely  fabulous. 
Alyattes,  which  had  inscriptions  in  the 
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existed  in  such  abundance  in  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  from  which,  in  two  cases  out  of 
the  three,  authentic  histories  were  actually  composed  more  than 
a  century  later  by  natives  of  the  countries  in  question.* 

With  regard  to  Egypt,  Herodotus  has  distinctly  stated  that 
his  informants  were  the  priests,^  The  sacerdotal  body  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  temple  of  Phtha  at  Memphis  frirnished  him 
with  the  bulk  of  his  early  Egyptian  history ;  and  he  was  further 
at  the  pams  to  test  the  accounts  which  he  received  from  this 
quarter  by  seeking  information  on  the  same  points  fr^m  the 
priests  of  Amun  at  Thebes,  and  of  Ba  at  Heliopolis.  It  may 
perhaps  be  questioned  whether  he  obtained  access  to  the  eccle* 
siasdcs  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  learning  in  Egypt,  or 
only  to  certain  subordinates  and  underlings ;  but  even  in  the 
latter  case  he  would  draw  his  narrative  from  persons  to  whom 
the  monumental  history  of  their  country  was  open ;  for  this  his- 
tory was  recorded  without  concealment  upon  the  temples  and 
other  public  edifices.  What  prevented  his  Egyptian  history 
from  having  a  greater  character  of  authenticity  was,  not  the 
Ignorance,  but  the  dishonesty  of  his  informants,  who  purposely 
exaggerated  the  glories  of  their  nation,  and  concealed  its  dis- 
graces and  defeats.  It  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  likely  that 
he  had  his  historical  information  from  the  highest  than  from 
any  inferior  quarter.  His  own  rank  and  station,  the  circum- 
stances imder  which  he  visited  Egypt,^  his  entire  satisfaction 
with  his  information,^  and  the  harmony  which  he  found  in  the 
accounts  given  him  in  remote  places,*  all  seem  to  favour  the 
supposition  that  he  obtained  access  to  the  chief  persons  in  the 
Egyptian  hieraSrchy,  who  however  took  advantage  of  his  sim- 
plicity and  ignorance  of  the  language,  whether  spoken  or 
written,^  to  impose  upon  him  such  a  history  of  their  country  as 


*  By  Hanetiio  the  Sebennyte,  and  Be-  yiovrts  ff^itr  i.  As  this  harmony 
rosQs  the  Babylonian,  both  contempo-  was  not  the  natural  agreement  of  truth, 
raries  of  Alexander.  it  could  onlv  be  the  artificial  agreement 

■  Herod,  ii.  3,  99,  118,  136,  142,  Ac.  of  concerted  falsehood.     The  priests  of 

'  Supri^  p.  11.  Memphis  must  have  prepared  their  bre- 

*  Herodotus  calls  his  informants  thren  of  Thebes  and  Heliopolis  for  the 
throughout  '*  the  priests  "—  not  "  certain  inquiries  of  the  curious  Greek,  and  have 
priests."  It  belong  to  his  simplicity  instructed  them  as  to  the  answers  which 
to  use  no  exaggeration  in  such  a  matter,  they  should  give.  Such  communica- 
Again,  he  goes  to  Heliopolis  because  the  tions  would  most  naturally  take  place 
priests  there  were  Klfvirtitnf  Ao-  between  the  leading  members  ox  the 
fi^Taroi,  and  receives  information  sacerdotal  colleges. 

from  tikOM  whom  he  to  eharacterises        >  That  Herodotus  did  not  understand 

(ii.  3).  the  written  character,  is  evident  from 

'  See  iL    4.     Ms  ^Kr^fW   dfioXo'  his  mentioning  that  the  inscription  oA 

VOL.  I.  S 
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they  wished  to  pass  cun*ent  among  the  Greeks.  Accordingly 
they  magnified  their  antiquity  beyond  even  their  own  notions  of 
ity^  reading  him  long  lists  of  monarchs  whom  they  represented 
as  consecutiye,  whereas  they  knew  them  to  have  been  often 
contemporary.  They  concealed  from  him  altogether  the  dark 
period  in  their  history— the  time  of  their  oppression  under  the 
Hyksos,  or  shepherd-kings — of  which  he  obtained  but  a  single 
dim  and  indistinct  glimpse,^  not  furnished  him  apparently  by 
the  priests,  but  by  the  memory  of  the  people.  They  knowingly 
falsified  their  monuments  by  assigning  a  late  date  to  the 
pyramid-kings,*  whom  they  disliked,  by  which  they  flattered 
themselves  that  they  degraded  them.  They  distorted  the  true 
narrative  of  Sennacherib's  miraculous  discomfiture,  and  made  it 
tend  to  the  glorification  of  one  of  their  own  body.*  They  suc- 
ceeded in  concealing  all  other  invasions  of  their  territory  by  the 
kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  even  when  subsequent  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Greeks  in  their  country.'  Again,  they  were 
willing,  in  order  to  flatter  their  Greek  allies,  to  bend  their  his- 
tory into  accordance  with  the  mythology  of  the  Hellenic  race, 
and  submitted  even  to  manufacture  a  monarch  for  the  express 
purpose  of  accommodating  their  inquisitive  friends.^  Thus  in 
spite  of  the  abundance  of  monumental  records  from  which  the 
Egyptian  informants  of  our  author  had  it  in  their  power  to  draw. 


the  pyramid  of  Cheops  was  translated  to  with  the  account    received    from    the 

him  by  his  interpreter  (ii.  125).    His  ig-  priests/  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  **  the 

nonmce  of  the  spoken  language  appears  JGgyptians." 

from  his  mistranslations  of  particular  ^  Herod,  ii.  124-9.     The  priests  seem 

words,  as  of  Pir6mis,  which  he  renders  to  have  placed  the  pyramid'kinga— who 

"  gentleman"  (ica\^sirA7a0^f),  whereas  it  really  intervened  between  Menes  and 

meant  simply  "man**  or  "human  being."  Nitocris — as  late  as  they  could  venture 

^  See  HextKl.  ii.  100  and  142, 143.    By  to  do  without  incurring  a  great  risk  of 

representing  their  priests  as  equally  nu-  detection.     As  a  remarkable  inscription 

merous  with  their  kings,  and  declaring  of  Asychis  (Herod,  ii.  136)  made  expreaa 

the  priesthood  to  have  descended  in  the  mention  of  the  stone  pyramids,  it  would 

direct  line  from  father  to  son,  the  Mem-  hav<i  been  rash  to  state  that  their  builders 

phite  informants  of  Herodotus  gave  him  lived  later  than  that  monarch, 

the  notion  that  a  settled  monarchy  had  ^  Sethos  (Herod,  ii.  141). 

endured  in  Egypt  for  above  11,000  years.  '  As  that  of  Nebuchadnessar  in  the 

Their  own  records,  even  making  no^al-  reign  of  Apries  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  z.  10 ; 

lowanoe  for  contemporary  kings  or  ^y-  Beros.  Fr.  14 ;  compare  Jerom.  zlvi.  25* 

nasties,  gave  a  total  of  little  more  than  6 ;  Ezek.  zxix.  19 ;  xzx.  24-5).    Several 

5000  years ;  and  (according  to  Syncellus)  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  besides  Sen- 

Manetho,  making  some  allowance  on  both  nacherib,  attacked  or  received  tribute 

scores,  reduced  the  time  between  Menes  from  Egypt,  as  Sardanapalua  I.,  Saz^n^ 

and  Herodotus  to  less  than  3500  years.  Esar-Haddon,  and  his  son. 

'  In  the  tradition,  noticed  in  book  ii.  ^  Proteus,  a  name  which  bean  no  re- 

ch.  128,  that  the  pyramids  were  the  work  semblance  to  any  of  those  in  Manetho** 

of  "  the  shepherd  Philltion  "  (see  note  ad  lists, 
loc.).    This  tradition,  which  conflicted 
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his  Egyptian  history  is  full  of  error,  because  they  intentionally 
garbled  and  falsified  their  own  annals,  while  he,  Trom  his 
ignorance  of  their  laiiguage,  was  unable  to  detect  the  imposture.^ 
Still,  where  national  vanity  or  other  special  causes  did  not  inter- 
fere, the  history  will  be  found  to  be  fairly  authentic.  The  kings 
themselyes  appear,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,'  in  the  lists 
of  Manetho,  and  upon  the  monuments ;  the  chronological  order 
of  their  reigns  is  preserved  with  a  single  dislocation;^  the 
periods  of  prosperity  and  oppression  are  truly  marked;'  the 
great  works  are  assigned  for  the  most  part  to  their  real  authors ; 
even  the  extravagance  of  the  chronology  is  not  without  an  his- 
toric basis,  marking  as  it  does  the  &ct,  confirmed  by  Manetho, 
that  the  Egyptians  could  produce  a  catalogue  of  several  hundred 
persons  who  had  borne  the  title  of  king  in  their  country  between 
Menes  and  the  Bamesside  monarchs.^  Hence,  when  the  monu- 
ments are  silent,  and  the  statements  of  Herodotus  are  not 
incompatible  with  those  of  Manetho,  they  possess  considerable 
weight,  and  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  having  at  least  a  basis  of 
truth.  They  come  from  persons  who  had  means  of  knowing 
the  real  history  of  their  country,  and  who  did  not  falsify  it 
wantonly  or  unless  to  serve  a  purpose :  they  may  therefore  be 
taken  to  be  correct  in  their  general  outline  except  where  they 
subserve  national  vanity  or  have  otherwise  a  suspicious  appear- 
ance. On  these  grounds  the  reign  of  Sethos  in  some  part  of 
Egypt,  and  the  dodecarchy,  for  which  Herodotus  is  the  sole 
auliiority,  may  perhaps  be  entitled  to  rank  as  historic  facts, 
thongh  unconfirmed  by  other  writers.^ 


®  It  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the  the  general   poverty  in  the  reign  of 

interpreten  could  read  the  hieroglyphics.  Asychis. 

Most  probably  they  only  understood  the  '  Ifanetho  has  between  four  and  five 

demotic  ehaneter.  hundred  kings  during  this  interval.  With 

*  Proteus,  Anysis,  and  Sethos  are  the  a  deduction  on  account  of  two  peculiarly 

only  monarcbs  whose  names  cannot  be  suspicious  cases  (Dyn.  7.  70  kings,  in  70 

reoogniaed  among  Manetho's  kings.  One  days;  and  Dyn.  17.  43  kings,  shepherds, 

of  these  f  Anysis)  can  be  otherwise  iden-  and  43  kings,  Thebans),  the  number  re- 

tified.    He  is  certainly  Bocchoris.  maining  is  354,  a  near  approach  to  the 

>  That  of  the  Pynunid-Kings.     See  330  of  Herodotus, 

note  ^  on  the  last  page.  ^  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work 

'The  glory  of  the  Ramesside  dynasties  was  published,   a  discovery  has  been 

(19th  and  20th  of  Manetho)  is  diistinctly  made,  confirming  very  remarkably  one 

indicated  by  ih.9  expeditions  of  Sesostris  of  these  Herodotean  statements.     The 

and  the  wealth  of  Rhampsinitus.    The  annals  of  Esar-Haddon*s  son  and  sue- 

auflerings  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  seem  cesser  show  that  Egypt  was  actually 

to  be  mythically  expressed  by  the  blind-  split  up  in  his  time  into  as  many  as 

seas  of  Phero.     The  oppression  endured  twenty  kingdoms.     Herodotus  is   thus 

under  the  pyramid  builders  is  undoubt-  shown  to  fa«  quite  right  as  to  his  general 

edly  a  &ct.     The  decline  of  the  empire  fact,  and  only  inoorrect  as  to  the  exact 

under  the  Tanite  kings  is  marked  by  number. 

E  2 
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In  Babylon  Herodotus  appears  to  have  obtained  some  of  his 
information  from  the  ChaldsBans  attached  to  the  temple  of 
Belus/  who  were  persons  to  whom  the  real  history  of  their 
native  land  must  undoubtedly  have  been  familiar.  It  is  how- 
ever very  doubtful  whether  he*derived  much  of  his  information 
from  this  quarter.^  His  Babylonian  history  may  be  said  to  be 
correct  in  outline/  and  tolerably  exact  in  certain  important  par- 
ticulars.^ Still  it  contains  some  most  remarkable  mistakes,^ 
which  seem  to  show  either  that  the  persons  from  whom  he 
derived  his  materials  were  not  well  versed  in  their  country's 
annals,  or  that  he  misunderstood  their  communications.  The 
mistakes  in  question,  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  unlike  those 
which  disfigure  his  Egyptian  history,  occur  in  the  most  recent 
portion  of  the  narrative,  where  conscious  falsification  would 
have  been  most  easy  of  detection,  and  therefore  least  likely  to 
have  been  adventured  on.  It  seems  probable  that  Herodotus 
paid  but  a  single  hasty  visit  to  the  Mesopotamian  capital,  and 
when  there  he  may  have  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
qualified  interpreter.^^  He  would  also,  as  a  Greek,  be  destitute 
of  any  particular  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  Babylonian 


*  See  Herod,  i.  181,  tvibfin,  and  183.  name  of  the  last   king  (Labynetusss 

'The  only  information  expressly  as-  Nabunahit),  and  the  circumstances  of  the 

cribed  to  the  Chaldseans  consists  of  de-  capture  of  Babylon  (i.  191);  in  the  time 

tails  respecting  the  temple  of  Belus.  of  Semiramis  (i.  184),  &c. 

Herodotus  does  not  say  whence  he  de-  '  Particularly  the  following : — 1.  That 

rived  his  historical  materials.  Labynetus  {Nabunahit)  was  the  son  of  a 

'Carrying  back    Babylonian  history  former  king,  and  of  aqueen  (Nitocris); 

for  some  seven  hundred  years,  he  noticed,  2.  That  he  inmiediately  succeeded  the 

in  the  first  place,  two  periods ;  one —  latter ;  3.  That  the  Babylonian  monarch, 

the  first— during  which  it  was    under  contemporary  with  Cyaxares,  was  also 

Assyria,  yet  had  sovereigns  of  its  own,  named  Labynetus;  4.  That  he  was  the 

like  Semiramis  (i.  184);  the  other,  dur-  father  of  the  last  king;   and  5.    That 

ing  which  it  was  independent  (i.  106,  queens  ever  ruled  at  Babylon  in  their 

178).    The  period  of  independence  he  own  name. 

knew  to  be  little  more  than  two  genera-  ^  The  Qreek  refugees  in  Perua  would 

tions  (compare  i.  74  snd  188); — that  of  study  Persiim,    the    official    language, 

subjection  he  was  aware  exceeded  six  rather  than  any  other.    The  Chaldaeans 

centuries.    This  latter  he  also  divided  on  the  other  hand  would   speak  the 

(as  Berosus  does)  into  two  portions,  a  Semitic  dialect  of  the  inscriptions,  and 

longer,  and  a  shorter  one ;  while  Assyria  understand  the  ancient  Scythic  laneui^^ 

was  a  great  empire,  and  while  she  was  of  their  country,  but  woiild  have  little 

only  a  powerful  kingdom.     This  divi-  knowledge  of  Persian.    Thecommunica- 

sion  appears  to  correspond  to  the  Upper  tions  between  Herodotus  and  the  Chal- 

and  Lower  Assyrian  dynasties  of  Berosus.  dasan  priests  would  be  much  like  those 

'  As  in  the  duration  of  the  first  As-  which  take  place  now-a  days  between 

Syrian  dynasty — ^where  his  520  years  (i.  inquisitive     European    travellers     and 

95)  manifestly  represent  the  (more  exact)  puve  Pekin    Mandarins,  through    the 

526  years  of  Berosus  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  mtervention  of  some  foreign  settler  at 

Can.  pars  L  cap.  iv.)  ;  in  the  commence-  Canton,  who  has  picked  up  a  slight 

ment  of  the  independence  on  the  de-  smattering  of  the  local  colloquial  dialect, 
ftruotion  of  Nineveh  (L  178);  in  the 
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sai?€m8j  and  he  would  therefore  naturally  be  left  to  pick  up  the 
balk  of  his  information  from  those  who  made  a  living  by  show- 
ing the  town  and  its  remarkable  buildings  to  strangers.  The 
quality  of  the  historical  information  possessed  by  such  inform- 
ants may  be  judged  by  the  reader's  experience  of  this  class  of 
persons  at  the  present  day.  Herodotus  no  doubt  endeavoured 
to  penetrate  into  a  more  learned  circle,  but  the  Babylonians  of 
the  time  would  have  been  destitute  of  any  of  those  motives, 
whether  of  gratitude  or  of  self-interest,  which  induced  the 
Egyptian  priests  to  lay  aside  their  reserve,  and  consent  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  their  Greek  auxiliaries.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed at  any  rate,  that  in  the  Babylonian  history  of  our  author 
we  find  but  few  traces  of  that  exact  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
their  past  condition  which  the  Chaldaean  priest-caste  certainly 
possessed,  and  which  enabled  Berosus,  more  thtfn  a  century 
later,  to  produce  a  narrative,  extending  over  a  space  of  above 
fifteen  hundred  years,  which  has  been  lately  confirmed  in 
numerous  instances  by  contemporary  documents,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  most  completely  authentic. 

The  Persian  informants  of  Herodotus  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  the  soldiers  and  officials  of  various  ranks,  with  whom  he 
necessarily  came  in  contact  at  Sardis  and  other  places,  where 
strong  bodies  of  the  dominant  people  were  maintained  con- 
stantly. He  was  bom  and  bred  up  a  Persian  subject;  and 
though  in  his  own  city  Persians  might  be  rare  visitants,  every- 
where beyond  the  limits  of  the  Grecian  states  they  formed  the 
official  class,  and  in  the  great  towns  they  were  even  a  consider- 
able  section  of  the  population.^  This  would  be  the  case  not 
only  in  Asia  Minor,  but  still  more  in  Babylon  and  Susa,  where 
the  court  passed  the  greater  portion  of  the  year — ^both  which 
cities  Herodotus  seems  to  have  visited.^    There  is  no  reason  to 


1  See  Herod,  t.  lOO-l ;  vi.  4  and  20.  "  /  did  not  see  it"  {^  fUv  futf  obn  cTBoir), 

'  The  visit  of  Herodotus  to  Babylon,  which  has  no  force  nor  fitness  except 

although  doubted  by  some,  is  (I  think)  in  contrast  to  the  other  things  previously 

certain,  not  merely  from  the  minuteness  described,  which  he  must  mean  to  say 

of  his  descriptions  (i.  17S-183),  but  from  that  be  did  see;  and  3.    The  statement 

several  little  touches;  e.  g,  1.  The  ex-  in  oh.  193,  that  he  refrained  from  men- 

preasion  in  ch.  183,  **  as  the  Chaldaans  tioning  the  size  of  the  miUet  and  sesame 

sakT  {&s  iXtyoy  ol  XoVScuoi),  which  plants,  because  he  knew  that  those  voho 

can  only  mean  "as  they  told  me  tohen  had  not  visited  the  country  would  not  be* 

/  vsca  there,**     2.  The  remark  in  the  same  lieve  what  he  had  previously  related  of 

chapter  with  regard  to  the  colossal  statue  the  produce.    The  visit  to  Susa  rests 

of  Bel,  made  of  solid  gold  (comp.  Dan.  mainly  on  vi.  119;  it  receives,  however, 

iii.  1),  which  once  stood  in  the  sacred  someconfirmation  from  the  account  of  the 

enclosure  of  the  great  temple  of  Belus^  royal  road  as  &r  as  that  capital  in  v.  52. 
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believe  that  he  ever  set  foot  in  Persia  Proper,  or  was  in  a 
country  where  the  Arian  element  preponderated.  Hence  his 
mistakes  with  regard  to  the  Persian  religion,^  which  he  con- 
founded with  the  Scythic  worship  of  Susiana^  Armenia,  and 
Cappadocia.  Still  he  would  enjoy  abundant  opportunities  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  views  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  their  previous  history  by  the  Persians  themselves — 
from  his  ready  access  to  them  in  his  earlier  years,  from  the 
number  of  Greeks  who  understood  their  language,  and,  above 
all,  from  the  existence  of  native  historians  to  whose  works  he 
had  access.*  The  Persians,  from  the  date  of  their  conquest  of 
the  Medes,  possessed  (as  has  been  already  shown  ^  a  variety  of 
authentic  druments,  increasing  in  number  and  copiousness  With 
the  descent  to  more  recent  times,  and  capable  of  serving  as  a 
solid  basis  for  history.  Moreover,  their  entire  annals  at  the 
time  when  Herodotus  wrote  were  comprised  within  a  space  of 
little  more  than  a  century — about  the  same  distance  which 
separates  the  Englishman  of  the  present  day  from  the  rebellion 
of  1745 — ^a  period  for  which  even  oral  tradition  is  a  tolerably 
safe  guide.  We  might  have  expected  under  these  circumstances 
a  more  purely  historic  narrative  of  the  events  in  question,  and  a 
greater  correctness,  if  not  a  greater  amplitude  of  detail,*  than 
the  work  of  Herodotus  is  foimd  in  fact  to  supply.  The  deficiency 
is  traceable  to  two  causes.  Among  the  Persians,  then  as  now, 
the  critical  judgment  was  far  less  developed  than  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  their  historians,  or  rather  chroniclers  (7<j6rfioi)j  delighted 
to  diversify  with  all  manner  of  romantic  circumstances  the  his- 
tory of  their  earlier  kings.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
Cyrus,  the  hero-founder  of  the  empire,  whose  adventures  were 
narrated  with  vast  exaggeration  and  immense  variety.'    Hero- 


*See  the  Eaaay  ''On  the  Religion  of  tions;  so  probably  are  the  stories  of 

the  Ancient  Peraians."  SylosonandZopyrus; — ^thecircumstances 

*See   eapecially  book  i.  ch.  1;   and  of   iJie  expedition    of  Darius    against 

compare  i.  95,  and  214  tub  fin.    See  also  Scythia  are  probably  exaggerated.     It  is 

p.  42  of  this  chapter.  not  till  the  time  of  the  Ionian  reyolt 

'  Supi^  p.  47.  that  the  Persian  history  becomes  fully 

*  The  early  history  of  Cyrus  in  Hero-  trustworthy.      Among    iJie    omissions 

dotus  is  purely  romance— his  treatment  which  most  surprise  us  are  those  of 

of  Croesus,  and  the  manner  of  his  own  the  Sacan  and.  Bactriab  wars  of  Cyrus, 

death,   seem  to  be  fabulous ; — ^in  the  the  reduction  of  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and 

history  of  Cambyses  and  of  the  Pseudo-  Cilioia  by  Cambyses;  the  revolt  of  the 

Smerdis  are  several  important  errors; —  Medes  from  Darius;  and  his  conquest  of 

the  debate  among  the  conspirators  as  to  a  part  of  India. 

the  best  form  of  government^  and  the  ^  As  Herodotus  himself  indioates.   See 

stozy  of  CEbores,  are  most  certainly  fio-  i.  95  and  214. 
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dotns  too  was  by  nataral  temperament  inclined  to  look  with 
favour  on  the  poetical  and  the  marvellous,  and  where  he  had  to 
choose  between  a  number  of  conflicting  stories  would  be  dis- 
posed to  reject  the  prosaic  and  commonplace  for  the  romantic 
and  extraordinary.  Thus  he  may  often  have  accepted  an  account 
which  to  modems  seems  palpably  untrue  when  the  authentic 
Torsion  of  the  story  came  actually  under  his  cognisance.  In 
other  cases  he  may  have  pieced  together  the  sober  relations  of 
writers  who  drew  from  the  monuments,  and  the  lively  inven- 
tions of  romancers,  not  perceiving  the  superiority  of  the  former.* 
Thus  his  narrative,  where  it  can  be  compared  with  the  Persian 
monumental  records,  presents  the  curious  contrast  of  minute 
and  exact  agreement  in  some  parts  with  broad  and  striking 
diversity  in  others — the  diversity  being  chiefly  in  those  points 
where  there  is  the  most  of  graphic  colouring  and  highly-wrought 
description — the  agreement  being  in  names,  dates,  and  the 
general  outline  of  the  results  attained  as  distinguished  from  the 
mode   in  which  they  were  accomplished.^     Unfortunately  a 


'  Henoe  arise  contradictioxis,  as  that  in  (Herod,  iii.  30);  2.  Tbe  attack  of  the 

the  Scythian  war  of  Darius,  where  the  conspirators  upon  the  Magi  tn  ths  palace 

time  during  which    the   Persians   are  at  Suaa,  and  the  struggle  there  (chs. 

actoaUy  in  the  cotintry,  and  the  time  76-9);   3.   The  debafce  on  the  form  of 

which  such  a  march  as  that  assigned  government,    and    the    question    who 

them  must  have  occupied,  are  widely  at  should  be  king   (chs.   80-7^ ;    4.    The 

Tarianoe.    See  note  to  book  iv.  ch.  133.  Median  character  of  the  revolution;  and 

*  The  period  of  Persian  history  for  5.  The  whole  story  of  the  mode  in  which 
which  alone  this  comparison  is  at  pre-  Babylon  was  recovered.  He  also  mis- 
sent  possible,  is  that  intervening  between  takes  the  real  name  of  the  Magus,  which 
the  death  of  Smerdis  and  the  (second)  he  supposes  t<5  have  been  Smerdis.  The 
recovery  of  Babylon  by  Darius,  where  full  value  and  extent  of  our  author's 
the  Behistun  inscription  furnishes  a  correctness  are  best  estimated  by  contrast 
running  comment  upon  the  third  book  with  the  writer  who,  having  had  every 
of  Herodotus.  Here  the  name  of  Smerdis,  opportunity  of  gaining  exact  informa- 
hia  secret  execution  by  his  brother,  the  tion,  professed  to  correct  the  errors  of 
expedition  into  Egypt,  the  bursting  out  one  whom  he  did  not  scruple  to  call  "a 
of  the  Magian  revolution  while  he  was  lying  chronicler "  (ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  Cod. 
there,  the  death  of  Cambyses  on  hearing  Lxxn.  ad  init.).  Ctesias  names  the 
of  the  revolt,  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  brother  of  Cambyses,  Tanyoxarces ;  does 
the  crown  for  awhile  by  the  Pseudo-  not  allow  that  Cambyses  went  into 
Smerdis,  his  personation  of  the  son  of  Egypt;  makes  him  die  at  Babylon  of  an 
Cyrus,  the  sudden  arrival  of  Darius,  his  accidental  hurt  which  he  had  given 
eix  companions,  their  names  with  one  himself;  places  the  Magian  revolution 
exception,  the  violent  death  of  the  pre-  after  his  aeath;  corrupts  the  names  of 
tender,  the  period  of  trouble  which  fol-  two  out  of  the  six  conspirators,  and 
lowed,  the  revolt  and  reduction  of  Baby-  entirel v  changes  the  names  of  the  other 
Ion  within  a  few  years,  are  all  correctly  four;  follows  Herodotus  in  his  account 
stated  by  our  author,  whose  principal  of  the  death  of  the  Magus  and  of  the 
misstatements  are  the  following  : — 1.  mode  in  which  Darius  became  king ; 
The  execntionof  Smerdis  (Bardius)  after  gives  the  name  of  the  Magus  as  Sphen- 
the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian  dadates;  and  regards  the  whole  struggle 
expedition,  i|hich  he  connects  with  the  as  one  purely  personal.  On  one  point 
story  of  hu  drawing  the  Ethiopian  bow  only  does  Ctesias  improve  upon  his  pre- 
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direct  comparison  of  this  kind  can  but  rarely  be  made,  owing  to 
the  scantiness  of  the  Persian  records  at  present  discoTered ;  but 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  from  the  coincidences  actually 
observable,  that  at  least  some  of  his  authorities  drew  their  his- 
tories from  the  monuments ;  and  it  eyen  seems  as  if  Herodotus 
had  himself  had  access  to  certain  of  the  most  important  of  thofle 
documents  which  were  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  empire. 
It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  understand  how  this  could  have  been 
brouglit  about,  but  perhaps  it  is  possible  that  either  at  Babylon 
or  at  Susa  he  may  have  obtained  Greek  transcripts  of  the 
records  in  question,  or  copies  may  have  existed  in  the  satrapial 
treasury  of  Sardis,  in  which  case  his  acquaintance  with  them 
would  cease  to  be  surprising.    The  instances  to  which  reference 
is  especially  intended  are  the  account  of  the  satrapies  of  Darius 
and  the  revenue  drawn  from  them  in  the  third  book,  and  the 
catalogue  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  the  seventh.    These  are 
exactly  such  documents  as  the  royal  archives  would  contain ; 
and  they  have  a  character  of  minuteness  and  completeness 
which  makes  it  evident  that  they  are  not  the  mere  result  of 
such  desultory  inquiries  as  Herodotus  might  have  been  able  to 
make  in  the  different  countries  where  he  travelled.    If  then 
these  are  actual  Persian  documents,^  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Persian  history  of  Herodotus,  at  least  &om  the  accession  of 
Darius,  is  based  in  the  main  upon  authentic  national  records ; 
and  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  as  well  by  the  general  pro- 
bability of  the  narrative  as  by  its  agreement  in  certain  minute 
points  with  monumental  and  other  evidence.^ 

Xt  results  from  this  entire  review  that  in  all  the  countries  with 
which  the  history  of  Herodotus  was  at  all  vitally  concerned 
there  existed  monumental  records,  accessible  to  himself  or  his 


decessor — in  denying  that  the  Zopyrus  list  of  provinoee  in  the  insoriptaons  of 
story  belongs  ta  the  capture  of  Babylon  Behistun  and  Persepolis — ^the  Scythian 
by  Darius.  Even  here,  however,  it  may  expedition  by  the  tomb-inscription  at 
be  doubted  whether,  in  referring  it  to  the  Nakhsh-i-Rustam — ^the  length  of  Da- 
capture  by  Xerxes,  he  does  not  replace  riua's  reign  by  the  Canon,  and  by 
one  fable  by  another.  Manetho.    It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 

i  See  Heeren's  As.  Nat.  yoI.  L  pp.  97  Ctesias  misstates  the  length  both  of  this 

and  441.  E.  T.  and  the  preceding  reign,  assigning  to 

*  The  length  of  the  reign  of  Cambyses  Cambyses  18  years,  and  to  Darius  31 

U  confirmed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  (Persic.  Exc.  §§12  and  19).    The  order 

— the  fact  that  Darius  became  king  in  of  the  chief  events  in  the  reign  of  Da- 

his  father's  lifetime  (iii.  72),  by  the  Be-  rius  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the 

histim  inscription — the  revolt  of  the  three  inscriptions  above  mentioned,  of 

Kedes  from  Darius  (i.  130),  by  the  same  which  Uie  Behistun  is  dearly  the  earliest^ 

docoment — ^the  conquest  of  India  in  the  and  the  tomb-inscription  the  latest, 
reign  of  Darius,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
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infonoantSy  of  an  authentic  and  trustworthy  character.^  These 
were  of  course  less  plentiful  for  the  earlier  times,  and  in  Greece 
especially  such  records  were  but  scanty ;  enough  however  existed 
everywhere  to  serve  as  a.  considerable  check  upon  the  wander- 
ings of  mere  oral  tradition,  and  prevent  it  for  the  most  part 
from  straying  very  far  from  the  truth.  These  documents  were 
in  the  case  of  foreign  countries  sealed  books  to  Herodotus,  who 
had  no  power  of  reading  any  language  but  his  own ;  ^  his  in- 
formants, however,  were  acquainted  with  them,  and  thus  a  great 
portion  of  their  contents  found  its  way  into  his  pages.  Occa- 
sionally he  was  able  to  obtain  an  entire  state-paper,  and  to 
transfer  it  bodily  into  his  work ;  but  more  commonly  he  drew 
his  information  from  men,  thus  deriving  his  knowledge  of  the 
more  ancient  times  at  second-hand.  Conscious  of  his  absolute 
dependance  in  such  cases  on  the  truthfulness  of  his  authorities, 
he  endeavoured  everywhere  to  derive  his  information  from  those 
best  skilled  in  the  history  of  their  native  land ;  ^  but  here  he  was 
met  by  many  di£Sculties — ^some  received  his  advances  coldly, 
others  wilfully  misled  him — a  few  made  him  welcome  to  their 
stores,  but  in  those  stores  the  historical  and  the  romantic  were 
so  blended  together,  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  disentangle 
them.  The  consequence  is  that  in  the  portion  of  his  history 
which  has  reference  to  foreign  countries  and  to  more  ancient 
times,  the  most  valuable  truths  and  the  merest  fables  lie  often 
side  by  side.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  informants,  and  is 
compelled  to  repeat  their  statements,  even  where  he  does  not 
believe  them.  In  Greece  itself,  and  in  other  countries  as  he 
comes  nearer  to  his  own  time,  his  information  is  better  and  more 
abundant ;  he  is  able  to  sift  and  compare  statements,  to  balance 
the  weight  of  evidence,  and  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  are 
probably  in  the  main  correct  The  events  related  in  his  last 
five  books  were  but  little  removed  from  his  own  day,  and  with 


s  If  any  exceptioDB  need  to  be  mmde,  69,  77,  81,  94,  143;  !▼.  27,  59,  110,  155, 

ilMy  would  be  those  of  Lydia  and  Media.  192;  yL  98,  119;  viii.  85,  98;  iz.  110), 

The  Medes  had  no  history — ^probably  and  readily  pronounees  on  similarity  or 

no  letten-7-prior  to  Cyaxares,  who  led  identity  of  language  ^i.  57,  172;  ii.  105; 

them  into  Media  Magna  from  beyond  it.  117,  &c.).    But  in  the  latter  case  he 

the  Caspian.    The  Lyman  traditions  ran  seems  to  have  trusted  to  his  ear,  and  in 

up  into  myth  shortly  before  the  time  of  the  former  his  explanations  are  often  so 

Qygea.  bad  as  to  show  his  complete  ignorance 

*  There  is  an  appearance  of  linguistic  rather  than  his  knowledge  of  the  tongues 

knowledge  in  Herodotus,   which  may  in  question.    (See  notes  on  Piromis,  ii. 

seem    to    militate    against   this    view.  143;  and  on  the  names  of  the  Persian 

He  frequently  introduces  and  explains  kings,  vi.  98.) 
foreign  words  (L  110,  192;  ii.  2,  30,  46,        «  Cf.  i.  1,  95,  181-3;  ii.  3,  &o. 
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regard  to  these  he  has  almost  the  authority  of  a  contemporary 
historian ;  for  his  informants  must  have  been  chiefly  persons 
engaged  in  the  transactions.    His  own  father  would  most  likely 
have  witnessed  and  may  have  taken  -part  in  the  Ionian  insur- 
rection, which  preceded  the  birth  of  Herodotus  by  less  than 
fifteen  years.     The  subsequent  events  must  have  been  familiar 
to  all  the  elder  men  of  his  acquaintance,  Marathon  being  no 
further  removed  from  him  than  Waterloo  from  ourselves,  and 
Salamis  being  as  near  as  Navarino.    He  would  find  then  in  the 
memory  of  living  men   abundant  materials  for  fl,n  authentic 
account  of  those  matters  on  which  it  was  his  special  object  to 
write ;  and  if  a  want  of  trustworthy  sources  fix)m  which  to  draw 
is  to  be  brought  forward  as  detracting  from  the  value  of  his 
work,  it  must  at  any  rate  be  conceded  that  the  objection  lies, 
not  against  the  main  narrative,  but  agamst  the  introductory 
portion,  and  even  there  rather  against  the  episodes  wherein  he 
ventures  to  trace  the  ancient  history  of  some  of  the  chief  coun- 
tries brought  into  contact  with  Persies  than  against  the  thread 
of  narration  by  which  these  ambitious  efibrts  are  connected  with 
the  rest   of  the  treatise.     The  episodes  themselves  must  be 
judged  separately,  each  on  its  own  merits.    The  traditions  of 
the  Scyths,  of  the  Modes  before   Cyaxares,  of  Lydia  before 
Gyges,  and  of  all  countries  without  a  literature,  must  be  received 
with  the  greatest  caution,  and  regarded  as  having  the  least 
possible  weight.    But  the  accounts  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Persia,  and  the  various  states  of  Greece,  having  been  derived  in 
part  from  monuments  and  otherwise  from  those  who  possessed 
access  to  monuments,  deserve  throughout  attentive  considera- 
tion.   They  may  from  various  causes  often  be  incorrect  in  par- 
ticulars; but  they  may  be  expected  to  be  true  in  outline;  and  in 
their  details  they  may  not  unfrequently  embody  the  contents  of 
authentic  documents  existing  at   the   time  when    Herodotus 
wrote,  but  now  irrecoverably  lost  to  us.     Critical  judgment 
must  separate  in  them  the  probable  from  the  improbable ;  but 
whatever  comes  under  the  former  head,  and  is  not  contradicted 
by  better  authority,  may  well  be  received  as  historical,  at  least 
until  fresh  discoveries  shall  at  once  disprove  their  truth,  and 
supply  us  with  more  authentic  details  to  substitute  in  their 
place. 
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CHAPTER   IIL 

ON  THE  MERITS  AND  DEFECTS  OF  HERODOTUS  AS  AN  HISTORIAN. 

Herita  of  Herodotus  as  an  historian:  1.  Diligence.  2.  Honesty  —  Failure  of  all 
attacks  on  his  veracity.  3.  Impartiality  —  Charges  of  prejudice  —  Remarkable 
inslances  of  candour.     4.    Political  dispassionateness.      5.    Freedom  from 

national  vanity. Defects  as  an  historian:  1.  Credulity — Belief  in  omens, 

oracles,  dreams,  &c.  —  Theory  of  Divine  Nemesis  —  Marvels  in  Nature.  2. 
Spirit  of  exaggeration  —  Anecdotes.  3.  Want  of  accuracy  —  Discrepancies  — 
Repetitions  —  Loose  chronology,  &c.  4.  Want  of  historical  insight —  Confu- 
sion of  occasions  with  causes  —  Defective  geography  —  Absurd  meteorology  — 

Mythology  —  Philology. Merits  as  a  tpriter:  1.  Unity  —  Scope  of  the  work. 

2.  Clever  management  of  the  episodes  —  Question  of  their  relevancy.  3.  Skill 
in  character-drawing  —  The  Persians  —  The  Spartans  —  the  Athenians  — 
Persian  and  Spartan  kings:  Themistocles  —  Aristides  —  Qreek  Tyrants: 
CrcBSua  —  Amasis  —  Nitocris  —  Tomyris,  &o.  4.  Dramatic  power.  5.  Pathos. 
6.  Humour.  7.  Variety.  8.  Pictorial  description.  9.  Simplicity.  10.  Beauty 
of  style.    Conclusion. 

In  forming  our  estimate  of  an  historical  writer  two  things  have 
to  be  considered — ^the  value  of  his  work  as  an  authentic  exposi- 
tion of  the  facts  with  which  he  deals^  and  its  character  as  a 
composition.  On  the  former  head  some  remarks  have  been 
already  made  while  we  have  been  treating  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  history  of  Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  derived ;  but 
a  more  prolonged  and  detailed  consideration  of  it  wiU  be  now 
entered  on,  with  special  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
writer,  which  have  been  very  variously  estimated  by  different 
critics.  It  is  plain  that  however  excellent  the  sources  from 
which  Herodotus  had  it  in  his  power  to  draw,  the  character  of 
his  history  for  authenticity,  and  so  its  real  value,  will  depend 
mainly  on  his  possession  or  non-possession  of  certain  attributes 
which  alone  entitle  an  historian  to  be  listened  to  as  an  authority. 
The  primary  requisites  for  an  historian — ^given  the  possession 
of  ordinary  capacity — are  honesty  and  diligence.  The  latter  of 
these  two  qualities  no  one  has  ever  denied  to  our  author. 
Perhaps,  however,  scarcely  suflScient  credit  has  been  allowed 
him  for  that  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  that  unwearied  spirit  of 
research,  which  led  him  in  disturbed  and  perilous  times  to 
undertake  at  his  own  cost  a  series  of  journeys  over  almost  all 
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parts  of  the  known  world  ^ — ^the  aggregate  of  which  cannot  have 
amounted  to  less  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  miles — ^for 
the  sole  purpose  of  deriving,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  foun- 
tain-head, that  information  concerning  men  and  places  which 
he  was  bent  on  putting  before  his  readers.  Travelling  in  the 
age  of  Herodotus  had  not  ceased  to  be  that  laborious  task,  which 
had  exalted  in  primitive  times  the  "  much-travelled  man  "  into 
a  hero.^  The  famous  boast  of  Democritus^  has  a  moral  as  well 
as  an  intellectual  bearing,  and  is  a  claim  upon  the  respect  no 
less  than  upon  the  attention  of  his  countrymen.  At  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking  no  one  journey^  for  pleasure ;  and  it 
required  either  lust  of  gain  or  the  strongest  thirst  for  knowledge 
to  induce  persons  to  expose  themselves  to  the  toils,  hardships, 
and  dangers  which  were  then  attendant  upon  locomotion,  par- 
ticularly in  strange  countries.  We  may  regret  that  the  journeys 
of  Herodotus  were  sometimes  undertaken  for  objects  which  do 
not  seem  to  us  commensurate  with  the  time  and  labour  which 
they  must  have  cost,^  and  that  in  other  instances,  where  the 
object  was  a  worthy  one,  they  were  baulked  of  the  fruit  which 
he  might  fairly  have  expected  them  to  bear;*  but  it  would  be 
unjust  to  withhold  from  him  the  meed  of  our  approval  for  the 
activity  and  zeal  which  could  take  him  from  Egypt  to  Tyre^ 
and  from  Tyre  to  Thasos,  to  clear  up  a  point  of  antiquarianism 
of  no  importance  to  his  general  history ;  and  which,  again,  could 
carry  him  from  Memphis  to  Heliopolis,  and  then  up  the  Nile, 
nine  days'  journey,  to  Thebes,. for  the  mere  purpose  of  testing 
the  veracity  of  his  Memphitic  informants.  We  must  also 
admire  that  indefatigable  inquisitiveness  —  not  perhaps  very 
agreeable  to  those  who  were  its  objects — which  was  constantly 
drawing  from  all  persons  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  what- 
ever information  they  possessed  concerning  the  history  or  pecu- 
liarities of  their  native  land  or  the  countries  where  they  had 
travelled.*      The   painstaking  laboriousness   with    which   his 


1  Vide  Buprft,  pp.  7-9.  *  Herodotus   enumerates  among  his 

*  See  the  opening  of  the  Od3r8sey ;  informants^  besides  Persians,  Egyptians, 
and  compare  Horat.  Ep.  I.  ii.  19-22;  A.  and  Chaldeans,  the  Scythians  (iv.  5, 
F.  141.    See  also  Viig.  JEn.  i.  7.  24).  the  Pontine  Greeks  (iv.  8,  18,  24, 

s  Ap.  Clem.  Alexandr.  (Strom.  I.  p.  fto.),  the  Tauri  (iv.  103),  the  Colchiftna 

357.)    *ZyifihTwv  K<n*  4/utvrhy  dyepi-  (ii.  104)>  the  Bithynians  (vii.  75),  the 

irtty  yji^  vXtlarritf  iirtirXMyrifrdfi'nVf  Xaro-  Thracians  (v.  10),  the  Lydians  riv.  45), 

pinv   T&  ijJiKiora'  itol  kipaa  koI  y^aj  the  Carians  (i.  171),  the  Caumans  (i. 

irAficTTaf  clBov*  «.t.\.  172),  the  (^prians  (i.  105;  vii.  90,  ftc), 

*  See  book  ii,  ch.  44.  the  Phoenicians  (i.  5),  the  Tyrian  priests 

*  Ibi  d.  eh.  3.  (u.  44),  the  Medes  (vU.  62),  the  AxaUana 
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materials  were  collected  is  marked  by  that  term  whereby  he 
designated  its  results,  viz.  ^laropitf — ^which  is  not  really  eqtdva- 
lent  to  our  "history,"  but  signifies  "investigation"  or  "re- 
search," and  80  properly  characterises  a  narrative  of  which 
diligent  inquiry  has  formed  the  basis. 

The  honesty  of  Herodotus  has  not  passed  unchallenged. 
Several  ancient  writers,^  among  them  two  of  considerable 
repute,  Ctesias  the  court-physician  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and 
Plutarch,  or  rather  an  author  who  has  made  free  with  his  name, 
have  impeached  the  truthfulness  of  the  historian,  and  main- 
tained that  his  narrative  is  entitled  to  little  credit.  Ctesias 
seems  to  have  introduced  his  own  work  to  the  favourable  notice 
of  his  countrymen  by  a  formal  attack  on  the  veracity  of  his 
great  predecessor,^  upon  the  ruins  of  whose  reputation  he  hoped 
to  ^tablish  his  own.  He  designed  his  history  to  supersede  that 
of  Herodotus ;  and  feeling  it  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  cope  with 
him  in  the  charms  of  composition,  he  set  himself  to  invalidate 
his  authority,  presuming  upon  his  own  claims  to  attention  as  a 
resident  for  seventeen  years  at  the  court  of  the  great  king.* 
Professing  to  draw  his  relation  of  Oriental  affairs  from  a 
laborious  examination  of  the  Persian  archives,^  he  proceeded  to 
contradict^  wherever  he  could  do  so  without  fear  of  detection, 
the  assertions  of  his  rival ; '  and  he  thus  acquired  to  himself  a 


(vL  108),  the  Ammomaxifl  (iii.  26),  the  i^tMfuyov).      Laertina    notes    certain 

CyrensaoB  (ir.  154),  the  Carthaginians  tales    which  were   taxed  with    falsity 

(iv.  43),  the  Syracnsans  (vii.  167),  and  (Proem.  |  9).    Theopompas  (Fr.  29), 

other  Siciliots  (vii.  165),  the  Crotoniats  Strabo  (zi.  740,  771,  &c.),  Lucian  (Ver. 

(t.     44),    the    Sybarites    (ibid.),    the  Hist.  ii.  42),  Cicero  (De  Leg.  i.  1 ;  De 

prieeteason  at  Dodona  (ii.  53),  the  Corin-  Div.  ii.  56),  and  others  speak  disparag- 

thiana  (i.  23),  the  Lacedaemonians  (i.  ingly  of  his  veracity.     Their  remarkis 

70,  Ac.),  the  Argives  (v.  87),  the  Egine-  apply  chiefly  to  his  marvellous  stories. 
tana  (v.  86),  the  Athenians  (v.  63,  &c.),        ^  The  words  of  Photius  concerning 

the  Gephyraeana  (v.  57),  the  Thessalians  Ctesias  (Bibliotheo.   Cod.  lxxii.)  are: 

(viL  V29),  the  Macedonians  (viii.  138),  ffxMv  iv  Awairiv  kvructlfiwa  *HpMr^ 

the  HeUeepontine  Greeks  (iv.  95),  the  Itrrop&p,  &XA^  irol  ^e^on^y  ainhif  &«-o- 

Lesbians  (L  23),  the  Samiims  (i.   70),  icaA«y  4y  toAXois . 
the  Delians  (vi.  98),  the  lonians  (ii.  1 5),        >  Died.  Sic.  ii.  32.    For  the  fact  of  the 

the  Cretans  (i.  171),  the  Theraeans  (iv.  residence  of  Ctesias  in  Persia,  see  Xen. 

150),  ftc.  &c  An.  I.  viii.  §  26-7;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  938; 

'  Ifaaetho,  the   Egyptian   historian,  Tzetz.  Chil.  i.  i.  85. 
is  aaid  to  have  written  a  book  against        ^  Biod.  Sic.  1.  s.  c.     olrros  oZv  ^<nv 

Herodotus  (Etym.  Magn.  s.  v.  Acokto-  4k  rStv  fiatriKiK&v  Zi^Btp&Vj  4y 

c^Ms).      Anoiiier   was   composed    by  off  ol  n4paiu  r&f  iroAoiiis  vp^ca  xard 

Harpoenitioii, '  On  the  False  Statements  riva  y6fAoy  ^Ixov  ffwrtrarffA^vas,  woXv- 

made  by  Herodotus  in  his  Histoiy  (Qcpi  vpayfiowiia'a.t    rjk  ica0*    Mxaffra    koX 

rw  Kwr^iftvcBai  r^v*Hpo96rov  Urroptav.  cvyra^^9voyriiyta'ropiay9lsrohs**ZWii' 

See  Suidas  ad  voc.  'Afrrotcparlmv,)   Jose-  was  i^^vwyicuv, 

phua  (contr.  Ap.  i.  3)  asserts  that  ail       '  The  most  important  points  on  which 

Qreek  writers  admitted  Herodotus  to  be  the  two  writers  differed  were,  1.  The  date 

gj^pMcally  untruthful  (ir  rtiis  v\§tarois  of  the  first  establishment  of  a  greali 
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degree  of  fame  and  of  consideration  to  which  his  literary  merits 
would  certainly  never  have  entitled  him,  and  which  the  course 
of  detraction  he  pursued  could  alone  have  enabled  him  to  gain. 
By  the  most  unblushing  effrontery  he  succeeded  in  palming  off 
his  narrative  upon  the  ancient  world  as  the  true  and  genuine 
account  of  the  transactions,  and  his  authority  was  commonly 
followed  in  preference  to  that  of  Herodotus,  at  least  upon  all 
points  of  purely  Oriental  history.^  There  were  not  wanting 
indeed  in  ancient  times  some  more  critical  spirits,  e.g,  Aristotle^ 
and  the  ti-ue  Plutarch,^  who  refused  to  accept  as  indisputable 
the  statements  of  the  Cnidian  physician,  and  retorted  upon  him 
the  charge  of  untruthfulness  which  he  had  preferred  against  our 
author.  It  was  diflRcult,  however,  to  convict  him  of  systematic 
falsehood  until  Oriental  materials  of  an  authentic  character 


Assyrian   empire    at    Nineveh,    which  adopted  from  Ctesias  the  whole  outline 

Ctesias  placed  ahnost  a  thousand  years  of  his  Oriental  narratiye  (Fr.  9 ;  com- 

before  Herodotus;   2.   the  duration  of  pare  Tin.  zii.  §  3,  and  xxxvn.  ii.  §  6), 

the  empire — according  to  Ctesias/ 1306  as  did  iEmilius  Sura,  Trogus  Pompeiua, 

yean,  according  to  HerodotuB,  520  \  3.  and    the  Augustan  writers    generaUy. 

the  date  of   the  Median  conquest  of  (See  Diodorus  Siculus,  book  ii.;   Nic. 

Assyria,  which  Ctesias  made  about  B.c.  Damasc.    Frs.    7-10;    Strabo,   xvi.  pp. 

876,  Herodotus  about  B.C.  600 ;  and,  1046-7.)     Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  6)  fol- 

4.  the  duration  of  the  Median  kingdom  loWed  Sura,  and  Justin  (i.  1-3)  Trogus 

— above  300  years  in  the  former,  150  in  Pompeius;   while  Castor  (ap.  Euseb.), 

the  latter  writer.     Minor  points  of  dif-  Cephalion  (Fr.  1),  and  Clemens  of  Alez- 

ference  are,  the  names  and  number  of  anuria  (vol.  i.  p.  379),  drew  direct  firom 

the  Median  kings,  the  relationship  of  Ctesias  himself.   Eusebius  unfortunately 

Cyrus  to  Astyages,  the  mode  in  wnich  adopted  the  views  of  Ctesias  from  Dio- 

Sardis  was  taken,  the  enemy  against  dorus.  Castor,  and  Cephalion,  whence 

whom  Cyrus  made  his  last  expedition,  they  passed  to  the  whole  series  of  eccle- 

the  names  of  the  brother  of  Cambyses  siastical  writers,  as  Augustine,  Sulpicius 

and  of  the  Magus,  the  circumstances  of  Severus,  Agathias,  Eustathius,  Syncel- 

the  invasion  of  Ej^t,  the  manner  of  the  lus,  &c.    ^ey  are  also  found  in  Moses 

death  of  Cambyses  and  the  length  of  his  of  Chordn^,  who  took  them  from  Cepha- 

reign,  the  names  of  the  six  conspirators,  lion  (i.  17);   in  Abydenus  to  a  certam 

the  leng^  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  extent  (Fr.  11);  in  Athennus,  Tsetses, 

time  when  Babylon  was  recovered  by  and  others. 

the  stratagem  ascribed  to  Zopyrus,  the  *  The  monstrous  fables  of  the  Indies 

number  of  the  army  and  fleet  of  Xerxes,  were  what  chiefly  moved  the  indigna^ 

the  order  of  the  great  events  in  the  tion  of  Aristotle.    (See  Qen.  Anim.  ii. 

Persian  War,  the  time  and  place  of  the  2;  Hist.  Anim.  ii.  iii.  §  10 ;  in.  sub 

death  of  Mardonius,  the  numbers  of  the  fin. ;    vin.  xxvii.   §   3.)     But  having 

Greek  fleet  at  Salamis,  &c.  learnt    from  them  the  untrustworthy 

*  The  historical  work  of  Ctesias  seems  character  of  the  writer,  he  does  not 

to  have  been  at  once  received  by  his  accept   as  authoritative    his  historical 

countrymen  as  authoritative  concerning  nan*ation8.    See  Pol.  v.  8,  where,  spcm^- 

the  East.    Even  Aristotle,  who  rejected  ing  of  the  account  which  Ctesias  gave  of 

the  fables  of  the  Indies,  appears  to  have  the  effeminate  Sardanapalus,  Anstotle 

given  a  certain  amount  of  credit  to  the  a4ds,    r{   Akrfi^    rovra    ol    ft  u  0  o  \  o- 

Assyrian  history.      (Polit.  v.   8;   Eth.  7oOyTcs  ^lyovo'tr. 

Nic.    i.   5.)      His  disciple,   Clearchus,  *  See  Plutai-ch  (Vit.  Artaxerx.  o.  13, 

followed  in  the  same  track  (Fr.  5),  as  et  alibi).     And   compare  Lucian,  De 

did  Duris  of  Samos,  a  contemporary  (Fr.  ConscribendA  Historic  (ii.  42;  vol.  iv. 

14;.  Polybios  (u.0. 160)appeani  to  have  p.  202),  and-Arrian  (Exp.  Alex.  t.  4)l 
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were  obtained  by  which  to  test  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
two  writers.  A  comparison  with  the  Jewish  scriptures,  and  with 
the  native  history  of  Berosus,  first  raised  a  general  suspicion  of 
the  bad  faith  of  Ctesias,*  whose  credit  few  modems  have  been 
bold  enough  to  maintain  against  the  continually  increasing 
evidence  of  his  dishonesty.'  At  last  the  coup  de  grace  has  been 
given  to  his  small  remaining  reputation  by  the  recent  Cuneiform 
discoveries,  which  convict  him  of  having  striven  to  rise  into 
notice  by  a  system  of  "  enormous  lying  "  whereto  the  history  of 
Hterature  scarcely  presents  a  parallel.^ 

The  reputation  of  Herodotus  has  on  the  whole  suffered  but 
little  from  the  attacks  of  the  Pseudo-Plutarch.  The  unfairness 
and  prejudice  of  that  writer  is  so  manifest  that  perhaps  he  has 
rather  done  our  author  a  service  than  an  injury,  by  showing 
how  few  real  errors  could  be  detected  in  his  narrative  even  by 
the  most  lynx-eyed  criticism.  His  charge  of  "malignity  "  has 
rebounded  on  himself;  and  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  generally 
as  a  mere  retailer  of  absurd  calumnies  which  the  plain  dealing 
of  Herodotus  had  caused  to  be  circulated  against  him.^    In  no 


*  It  is  sDrprising   that  the    ancient  Essay  iii.)    In  hia  Persian  history,  he 

Christiaa  chronologeis  did  not  at  once  transfers  to  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  cor- 

peroeive  how  incompatible  the  scheme  ruptions  prevalent  in  his  own  di^,  forges 

of  Ctesias  is  with  Scripture.    To  a  man  names  and   numbers  at  pleasure,  and 

they  adopt  it,  and  then  expend  a  vast  distorts  with  wonderful   audacity  the 

amount  of  ingenuity  in  the  vain  endea-  historical  facts  best  known  to  the  Greeks. 

TOUT  to  reconcile  what  is  irreconcileable.  The  monuments  convict  him  of  direct 

(See  Clinton's  F.   H.  vol.  ii.  p.  373.)  falsehood  in  numerous  instances,  as  in 

Scaliger  was  the  first  to  attack  his  credi-  the  name  of  the  brother  of  Cambyses, 

bility.      (De  Emend.   Temp.   Not.  ad  the  oh'cumstanoes  of  the  Magian  revolu- 

Fragm.  subj.  pp.  39-43.)  tion,  the  names  of  the  six  conspirators, 

'  Freret  is  almost  the  only  modem  of  the  place  and    manner  of   Cambyses' 

real  learning  who  has  ventured  to  uphold  death,  the  early  supremacy  of  Assyria^ 

the   paramount   authority    of    Ctesias  the  time  at  which  Media  rose  into  im- 

(M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscrip-  portance,  &c.  &c.  Authentic  documents, 

tions,   ToL  y.  pp.  351-6).    Bahr  (Pro-  like  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  and  the  dy- 

legomen.  ad  Ctes.  §  S,  pp.  24-60)  at-  nastic  tables  of  Manetho,  contradict  his 

tempts  but  a  partial  defence,  abating  chronological  data ;  as,  e,  g.j  the  number 

greatly  from  the  pretensions  absurdly  of  years  which  he  assigns  to  Cambyses 

prefeired  by  H.  Stephanus.     (See  the  and  Darius  Hystaspes,  where  Herodotus 

'  Disqiiisitio  Histories  de  Ctesia'  in  this  and  the  aforesaid  documents  are  agreed, 

writer's  edition  of  Herodotus.)  The  credibility  of  his  history,  where  it 

*  The  great  Assyrian  empire  of  Ctesias,  touches  the  Gi-eeks,  may  be  fairly  est!- 

Issting  for  1306  years,  is  a  pure  fiction ;  mated  bv  comparing  his  account  of  the 

h»  list  of  monarchs  horn  Ninus  to  Sar-  revolt  of  Inarus  (Pers.  Ex.  §  32,  et  seq.) 

danapalus  a  foi^ry  of  the  clumsiest  with  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  (i.  104, 

kind,  made  up  of  names  in  part  Arian,  109,  110). 

in  part  geographic,  in  part  Qreek,  pre-       '  See   Bahr's    Commentatio    de  Yit. 

senting  but  a  single  analogy  to  any  name  et  Script.  Herod.   §   16;    Dahlmann's 

found  on  the  monuments,  and  in  all  Life,    ch.  viiL;    Mure's  Literature    of 

probability  the  mere  product  of  his  own  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  265.    The  last-named 

fimcv.    His  Median  history  is  equally  writer  observes:   ''The  tract  of  Plu- 

haseless.      (See   the   Critical    Essays,  taroh,  *  On  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus/ 
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instance  can  he  be  said  to  have  proved  his  case,  or  convicted 
our  author  of  a  misstatement ;  in  one  only  has  he  succeeded  in 
throwing  any  considerable  doubt  on  the  view  taken  by  Hero- 
dotus of  an  important  matter.^ 

The  writers  who  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  these  two 
assailants  of  Herodotus  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  succeeded 
any  better  in  their  attacks  on  his  veracity.  The  deliberate 
judgment  of  modem  criticism  on  the  subject  is  decidedly  against 
the  assailants,  and  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the 
words  of  a  recent  author : — "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Col. 
Mure,  "  that  Herodotus  was,  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
age  and  country,  a  sensible  and  intelligent  man,  as  well  as  a 
writer  of  power  and  genius,  and  that  he  possessed  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  human  life  and  character,  j  Still  less  can  it  reason' 
ably  be  questioned  that  he  was  an  essentially  honest  and  veracious 
historian.  Such  he  has  been  admitted  to  be  by  the  more  im- 
partial judges  both  of  his  own  and  subsequent  periods  of  ancient 
literature,  and  by  the  all  but  unanimous  verdict  of  the  modem 
public.  Bigid,  in  fact,  as  has  been  the  scrutiny  to  which  his 
text  has  been  subjected,  no  distinct  case  of  wilful  misstatement 
or  perversion  of  fact  has  been  substantiated  against  him.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  severity  of  the  ordeal  has  often  been  the 
means  of  eliciting  evidence  of  his  truth  in  cases  where,  with  the 
greatest  temptation  to  falsehood,  there  was  the  least  apparent 
risk  of  detection.  Every  portion  indeed  of  his  work  is  pervaded 
by  an  air  of  candour  and  honest  intention,  which  the  discerning 
critic  must  recognise  as  reflecting  corresponding  quedities  in  the 
author."  ^  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  this  testimony, 
which  coming  from  one  whose  critical  knowledge  is  so  great, 
and  who  is  certainly  not  a  blind  admirer  of  Herodotus,  must  be 
regarded  as  almost  closing  the  controversy. 

To  the  two  excellencies  of  diligence  in  collecting  materials 
and  honesty  in  making  use  of  them  Herodotus  adds  a  third,  less 
common  than  either  of  the  others,  that  of  the  strictest  impar- 
tiality. Here  again,  however,  his  merit  has  not  been  uncon- 
tested.    The  Pseudo-Plutarch  accuses   him  of   nourishing   a 


18  a  condenBation  of  these  calumnies;  oonoexion  with  the  hattle  of  Thermo- 

for  08  such  they  have  been  recognieed  by  pylsD.    See  Plut.  de  Malign.  Heiod.  pp. 

ike  mteliigent  public  of  every  age  removed  865-6,  and  compare  Qrote'e  Gieece,  t<5. 

from  the  pngudices  in  which  they  on-  y.  pp.  122-3.    See  also  the  foot-notea  to 

ginate."  book  vii.  chs.  205  and  222. 

1  The  matter  to  which  allusion  ia  here       *  Mure's  Lit.   of  Qieeee,  toL  iy.  p. 

made,  ia  the  conduct  of  the  Thebaas  in  351, 
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special  prejadice  against  the  Thebans  because  they  had  refused 
to  gratify  his  cupidity;*  and  another  writer  brings  a  similar 
charge  against  him  with  respect  to  the  Corinthians.^  He  has 
also  been  taxed  more  generally,  and  in  modem  no  less  than 
ancient  times/  with  showing  undue  favour  towards  the 
Atheniana  But  the  charges  of  prejudice  evaporate  with  the 
calumnies  of  which  they  are  the  complement,  and  a  reference 
to  his  work  shows  that  he  had  no  unfriendly  feeUng  towards 
either  nation.  The  valour  displayed  by  the  entire  Boeotian 
cavalry  at  Plataea  is  honourably  noticed,*  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Thebans  on  the  occasion  receives  special  commemoration ; ' 
the  circumstances,  moreover,  of  the  siege  of  Thebes®  are  de- 
cidedly creditable  to  that  people.  The  Corinthians  receive  still 
more  striking  marks  of  his  good-will.  The  portraiture  of  their 
conduct  from  the  time  that  they  became  a  free  nation,  is  almost 
without  exception  favourable.  They  brave  the  displeasure  of 
the  Spartans  by  withdrawing  their  contingent  from  a  joint  army 
of  Feloponnesians  at  a  most  critical  moment,  purely  from  a 
sense  of  justice  and  a  determination  not  to  share  in  doing  a 
wrong.*  Subsequently  at  a  council  summoned  by  Sparta  they 
alone  have  the  boldness  to  oppose  the  plan  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians for  enslaving  Athens,  and  to  expose  openly  before  all 
the  allies  the  turpitude  of  their  proposals.^®  On  another  occa- 
sion they  play  the  part  of  peace-makers  between  Athens  and 
Thebes.^^  Somewhat  later,  they  evade  an  express  law  of  their 
state,  which  forbade  them  to  give  away  ships  of  war,  and  libe- 
rally make  the  Athenians  a  present  of  twenty  triremes  ^^ — cer- 
tainly a  meritorious  act  in  the  eyes  of  Herodotus.  In  the 
Persian  war  they  act  on  the  whole  a  strenuous  part,  only 
inferior  to  that  played  by  the  Athenians  and  the  Eginetans. 
At  Artemisium  and  at  Salamis  their  contingent  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  state  except  Athens.^^  In  the  fight  at  the 
latter  place  their  behaviour,  according  to  the  version  which 
Herodotus  manifestly  prefers,  is  such  as  to  place  them  in  the 
first  rank  for  bravery.^^  Their  contingent  at  Plataea  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  state  except  Athens  and  Sparta  ;^'  and  though, 
together  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  confederates,  they  were 

3  Quotiiig  Arifltophanet  of  Boeotia  aa  '  Herod,  ix.  68.  ^  Ibid.  chs.  67  and  69. 

liii  authority,  p.  864  D.  •  Ibid.  chs.  86-8.        •  Ibid.  v.  75. 

*  Dio  CluTBoat.  Drat,  xxxvii.  p.  456.  »  Ibid.  v.  92.  "  Ibid.  vi.  108. 

*  See  Plut.  de  Malign.  Herod,  p.  862,  ^  Ibid.  ch.  89.  "  Ibid.  viii.  1  and  43. 
A.,  where  the  writer  Bpeaka  of  the  charge  ^*  'Ev  wp^otvi  rris  yov/iax^if'*  ^iii-  d^* 
as  one  oommonly  maae.  "  Ibid.  ix.  2d. 
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absent  £rom  the  battle,  they  are  mentioned  among  those  who 
made  all  haste  to  redeem  their  fault  so  soon  as  they  heard  of 
the  engagement.^*  Finally,  at  Mycale  they  behave  with  great 
gallantry,  and  appear  next  to  the  Athenians  in  the  list  of  those 
who  most  distinguished  themselves.^'  The  only  discredit  which 
attaches  to  the  Corinthians  in  connexion  with  the  war  r^ards 
the  conduct  of  their  naval  contingent,  and  especially  of  Adei- 
mantus,  its  commander,  in  the  interval  between  the  muster  at 
Artemisium  and  the  victory  at  Salamis.^^  fiut  here  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  peculiar  prejudice ;  for  they  are  merely  represented 
as  sharing  in  the  feeling  common  to  all  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
their  prominency  is  the  result  of  their  eminent  position  among 
the  Spartan  naval  allies.  These  charges  of  prejudice  and  ill- 
will  therefore  &11  to  the  ground  when  tested  by  a  general 
examination  of  the  whole  work  of  Herodotus,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  is  fairly  taxable  with  "malignity,"  or  even 
harshness  in  his  treatment  of  any  Greek  state. 

The  accusation  of  an  undue  leaning  towards  Athens  is  one 
which  has  prima  facie  a  certain  show  of  justice,  and  which  at 
any  rate  deserves  more  attention  than  these  unworthy  imputa- 
tions of  spite  and  malice.  The  open  and  undisguised  admira- 
tion of  the  Athenians  which  Herodotus  displays  throughout  his 
work,^  the  fact  that  to  Athens  he  was  indebted  for  a  home  and 
a  new  citizenship  when  expelled  from  his  native  country,'  the 
very  probable  fact  of  his  having  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  a  sum  of  money  on  account  of  his  History,'  make  it 
not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  allowed  his  judgment  to  be 
warped  in  some  degree  by  his  favourable  feelings  towards  those 
to  whom  he  was  imited  by  the  double  bond  of  gratitude  and 
mutual  esteem.  Again,  in  one  instance,  he  has  certainly  made 
an  indefensible  statement,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  add  to  the 
glory  of  the  Athenians  at  the  expense  of  other  Greeks.^  Still  a 
eareful  review  of  his  entire  narrative  will  show  that,  however 


^  Herod,  eh.  69.         ^  Ibid.  ch.  105.  sifited   Megabasuft  (v.  2) ;   the  loniAns 

*  Ibid.  viii.  5,  59,  61.  again,  assisted  by  a  few  AthenianB  and 
^  See  y.  79 ;  vi.  1 12  ;  yii.  139 ;  viii.  10,  Eretrians,  met  the  Persians  in  open  fight 

109,  143, 144 ;  ix.  2'2,  27-8,  70,  &c.  at  Ephesua  (v.  102) ;  the  Cypxian  Greeks 

*  Suprk,  p.  18.            *  Ibid.  p.  13.  fought  a  Persian  army  near  Salannis  ',t. 
^  Herod,  vi.  113.     It  is  certainly  un«  110, 113);  the  Milesians  were  engaged  a- 

true  to  say  of  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  gainst  another  in  Caria  (v.  120;;  and  a 

that  they  **  were  the  first  of  the  Oreeks  hard  battle  was  fought  between  a  stronj: 

who  darod  to  look  upon  the  Median  garb,  body  of  Persians  and  an  army  of  Ionian 

and  to  faoe  men  clail  in  that  fashion."  and  .^olian  Qreeks  near  Atametifl  t^vi. 

•The  Ionian  Greeks  fought  bravely  against  28»  29). 
Harpagus  (i.  169);  the  PeriuthianB  re- 
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&voiirably  disposed  towards  the  Athenians,  he  was  no  blind  or 
imdiscriminating  admirer,  but  openly  criticised  their  conduct 
where  it  seemed  to  him  faulty,  noticing  with  the  same  un- 
sparing freedom  which  he  has  used  towards  others,  the  errors, 
crimes,  and  follies  of  the  Athenian  people  and  their  greatest 
men.  Where  he  first  introduces  the  Athenians,  he  speaks  of 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  as  "  loving  tyranny  better  than  freedom,"* 
and  about  the  same  time  he  notices  that  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  imposed  upon  by  "  one  of  the  silliest  devices  to  be 
found  in  all  history."  *  After  the  establishment  of  the  demo- 
cracy, he  ventures  to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  great 
Demus  himself,  taxing  him  with  "  deceivableness,"  and  declaring 
that  he  was  more  easily  deluded  by  fail*  words  than  an  indi- 
vidual'' He  describes  the  general  spirit  of  the  Athenian  people 
immediately  before  Marathon  as  timid  and  wavering,®  condemns 
openly  their  treatment  of  the  heralds  of  Xerxes,  which  he 
regards  as  bringing  them  justly  under  the  divine  displeasure,' 
and  passes  a  still  more  severe  though  indirect  censure  upon 
their  conduct  towards  the  Eginetans  in  the  case  of  their 
hostages.*"  He  farther  exposes  their  spirit  of  detraction  towards 
their  rivals  by  relating  the  account  which  they  gave  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  Corinthians  at  Salamis,  and  at  the  same  time 
clearly  intimating  his  own  disbelief  of  it."  In  the  character  of 
their  great  men,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Aristides,  he 
notes  flaws,  detracting  verjr  considerably  from  the  admiration  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled.  Besides  the 
imputation  of  mercenary  motives  to  Themistocles,*^  which  has 
been  generally  remarked,  Clisthenes  is  denied  the  merit  of  dis- 
interestedness in  the  policy  which  formed  his  special  glory,*^ 
and  Miltiades  is  exhibited  as  engaging  in  the  expedition  which 
brought  disgrace  alike  on  himself  and  on  his  coimtry,  to  gratify 
a  private  pique."  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  with  any  truth 
that  Herodotus  suffered  his  admiration  of  the  Athenians  to  de- 
generate into  partizanship ;  or  did  more  than  assign  them  the 
meed  of  praise  which  he  felt  to  be,  and  which  really  was,  their 
due.  A  single  hyperbolical  expression,  which  his  own  work 
affords  the  means  of  correcting,  cannot  be  allowed  to  weigh  in 
the  balance  against  the  general  evidence  of  candour  and  fairness 
fnmished  by  his  narrative. 


•  Ibid.  ch.  60. 


*  H«rod.  i.  62. 
'  Ibid.  T.  97. 

*  Ibid.  Ti.  109:  oomp.  124 


»  Ibid.  Yii.  133.         »  Ibid.  vi.  86. 
»  Ibid.  viii.  94.    M  Ibid.  viu.  4, 1 1 1, 1 1 2. 
w  Ibid.  V.  66  and  69.       "  Ibid.  vL  133. 
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Before  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  it  seems  right  to  notice 
two  special  instances,  where  the  candour  of  Herodotus  is  very 
remarkably  displayed  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  tempta- 
tion. Bom  and  bred  up  during  the  continuance  of  the  struggle 
between  Greece  and  Persia,  himself  a  citizen  of  a  Greek  state 
which  only  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  Persian  yoke  after  he 
was  grown  to  manhood,  and  led  by  his  own  opinions  to  sympa- 
thise most  warmly  with  the  patriotic  side,  he  might  have  been 
pardoned  had  he  felt  a  little  bitterly  towards  that  grasping 
people,  which,  not  content  with  ruling  all  Asia  from  India  and 
Bactria  on  the  one  hand^  to  Phoenicia  and  Lydia  on  the  other, 
envied  the  independence  and  sought  to  extinguish  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  In  lieu,  however,  of  such  a  feeling,  we  find  the  very 
opposite  tone  and  spirit  in  all  that  he  tells  us  of  the  Persians. 
Their  valour,^  their  simplicity  and  hardiness,^  their  love  of 
truth,^  their  devoted  loyalty  to  their  princes,*  their  wise  customs 
and  laws,^  are  spoken  of  with  a  strength  and  sincerity  of  admi- 
ration which  strongly  marks  his  superiority  to  the  narrow  spirit 
of  national  prejudice  and  partiality  too  common  in  every  age. 
It  is  evidently  his  earnest  wish  and  aim  to  do  justice  to  the 
enemy  no  less  than  to  his  own  countrymen.  Hence  every  occa- 
sion is  seized  to  introduce  traits  of  nobility,  generosity,  justice, 
or  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  either  prince  or  people.'  The 
personal  prowess  of  the  Persians  is  declared  to  be  not  a  whit 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,^  and  constant  apologies  are  made 
for  their  defeats,  which  are  ascribed  to  deficiencies  in  their 
arms,  equipment,  or  discipline,^  not  to  any  want  of  courage  or 
military  spirit.  Of  course  the  defects  of  the  nation  and  its 
chiefis  are  also  recorded;  but  there  is  every  appearance  of  an 
honest  intention  to  give  them  full  credit  for  every  merit  which 
they  possessed,  and  the  portraiture  is  altogether  about  the  most 


1  Herod.  tL  113 ;  viiL  100,  113 ;  ix.  62,  oI'EAAf^rft,  ica}  oix  txorr^s  vX^i  xM* 

102,  &c.  cvurBm  (yu.  211).  6  B^p|c»  trrparhs  ^^ 

*  Ibid.  i.  71 ;  ix.  122.  /AtydBtSs  r«  koX  ir\^0coi  ainhs  ^*  lairrev 
'  Ibid.  i.  136,  138.  Iirivrf ,  Tapairffo/i9w4t»y  re  rw  rcAr  ttaX 

*  Ibid.  viii.  99  ;oomp.  ill.  128,154,155;  $rtpiwfrrowr4ww  n^pl  Aaa^Xcu  (vUu  16  . 
vii.  107,  and  viii.  118,  where  the  self-  rw  fiiy  'EAA^nvi'  irby  Ko^^/i^  yav/ioxc^^ 
devotion,  though  not  regarded  as  true,  rmtf  narii  rd^ip^  r£y  9^  ob  rvraryii^pwr  in 
appears  to  be  considered  natural.  (viii.  86).   ol  Tlipcoi  ftyovAoi  Hyr^t  koI 

*  Ibid.  i.  137, 138  ;  iii.  154.  Tpht  &ycirurr4|Aorct  Ijcw  (ix.  62.)    Com- 

*  Ibid.  i.  115;  iii.  2,  74,  75,  128»  140,  pare  v.  49,  where  the  description  of  tbe 
154-158,  160;  v.  25;  vi.  30,  119;  vii.  I'enrian  equipment  prepares  as  for  the 
27-29,  105,  107,  136,  181,  194,  237,  &o.  coming  defeats.      4i  fuLxfl  ahrAp   ic^l 

^  Ibid.  ix.   62.      Khtueri  fi^v  wvr  xol  roi^^c  T^(a  iral  oIxM^  ^P*^^  &Mi(vp£8ttT 

P^liji  oific  l(r<royct  ftrtuf  ol  Hipcat,  9^  lx^>^*'  fpx<*>^^  ^f  ^^'  M^X*^  "c^ 
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fayonrable  that  we  possess  of  any  Oriental  nation  either  in 
ancient  or  modem  times.* 

The  other  remarkable  instance  of  onr  author's  candour  is 
contained  in  his  notices  of  Artemisia.^  Without  assigning  any 
particular  weight  to  the  statements  of  Suidas  as  to  the  im- 
portant part  which  Herodotus  played  personally  in  the  drama 
of  Halicamassian  politics,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  revolution  by 
which  the  tyranny  was  put  down  and  the  family  of  Artemisia 
expelled  took  place  in  his  time,  his  views  and  sympathies  must 
have  been  altogether  on  the  popular  side.  He  must  undoubtedly 
have  felt,  even  if  he  did  not  act,  with  those  who  drove  out  the 
tyrant,  and  brought  Halicamassus  into  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy. The  warm  praise,  therefore,  and  open  admiration 
which  he  bestows  on  Artemisia,  is  indicative  of  a  fair  mind, 
which  would  not  allow  political  partizanship  to  blind  him  to 
individual  merit  Of  course,  if  the  narrative  of  Suidas,  despite 
its  weak  authority,  should  be  true — ^which  has  been  admitted  to 
be  possible  ' — the  credit  accorded  to  the  Halicamassian  queen 
would  be  a  still  more  notable  proof  of  candour. 

In  connexion  with  this  trait  it  may  be  further  observed  that 
the  whole  work  of  Herodotus  exhibits  very  strikingly  his  poli- 
tical moderation  and  freedom  from  party  bias.  Though  de- 
cidedly preferring  democratic  institutions  to  any  other,^  he  is 
fuUy  aware  that  they  are  not  without  their  own  peculiar  evils,* 
while  every  form  of  government  he  recognises  to  have  certain 
advantages.^  A  consequence  of '  this  moderation  of  feeling  is 
that  £eur  distribution  of  praise  and  blame  among  persons  of  dif- 
ferent political  sentiments,  which  might  have  been  imitated 
with  advantage  by  the  modem  writers  who  have  treated  of  this 
period  of  history.  Herodotus  can  see  and  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  faults  in  popular  leaders/  and  of  virtues  in  oligarchs, 

»  Colonel    Mure   juatiy    observes :—  '  Herod,  vii.  99:  viii.  68,  87,  88, 102, 

"  Perhaps  the  best  rindication  of  the  his-  1 03.                        ^  Suprk,  p.  1 2. 

torian's  fSumess,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  ,     ^  See  v.  78 ;  vi.  5,  &c. 

Perriana,  is  the  fact,  that  while  the  most  *  These  are  very  strongly  put  in  the 

detailed  account  of  that  people  which  speech  of  Megabyzus  (iii.  81),  and  are 

we  poBseas.  and  on  which  we  are  chiefly  glanced  at  in  the  foUowing  passages :  iii. 

accustomed  to  form  our  judgment  of  142,  143;  v.  97;  vi.  109. 

their  character,  is  that  transmitted  by  *  See  book  iii.  chs.  80-82,  and  compare 

Herodotus,  there  is  no  nation  among  the  praise  given  to  the  f^yoju/a  of  Ly- 

those  who  in  ancient  or  modem  times  curgus  (i.  65,  66),  to  the  Ifilesian  aristo- 

have  figured  on  the  wide  field  of  Oriental  cracy  (v.  28,  29^,  and  to  the  first  tyi'anny 

polities,  which  for  patriotism,  valour,  of  Pisistratns  (i.  59,  ad  fin.). 

talent^  and  generositjr*  occupies  or  de-  *  As  in  Clisthenes  (v.  66,  69),  in  The- 

serves  to  occupy  so  high  a  place  in  our  mistocles  (viii. 4, 109, 110,  111,  112),  and 

estimaiioD." — Lit.  of  Qreeoe,  vol.  iv.  in  Telesarchus,  the  Samian  democrat  ^iii, 

p.  435.  142). 
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or  even  despots.'  He  does  not  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  white- 
wash the  characters  of  the  one,®  or  to  blacken  the  memories  of 
the  other.  And  the  same  dispassionateness  appears  in  his 
account  of  the  conduct  of  states.  The  democratical  Argos  is 
shown  to  have  pursued  a  more  selfish  policy  throughout  the 
Persian  war  than  almost  any  other  Greek  power.*  The  aristo- 
cratic Egina  is  given  the  fullest  credit  for  gallant  behaviour.*® 
There  is  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  faults  or  failings  because  those 
to  whom  they  attach  agree  with  the  author  in  politiced  opinions, 
or  to  exaggerate  or  imagine  defects  in  those  of  opposite  views.*^ 
Herodotus  also  is,  for  a  Cheeky  peculiarly  free  from  the  defect 
of  national  vanity.  He  does  not  consider  his  own  nation  either 
the  oldest^^^  or  the  wisest,"  or  the  greatest,"  or  even  the  most 
civilised  of  all.  He  loves  his  country  dearly,  admires  its  cli- 
mate,^^  delights  in  its  free  institutions,  appreciates  its  spirit  and 
intelligence ;  but  he  is  quite  open  to  perceive  and  acknowledge 
the  special  advantages,  whether  consisting  in  superior  antiquity, 
in  products,  discoveries,  wise  laws,  or  grand  and  striking  monu- 
ments, of  other  kingdoms  and  regions.  Egypt  and  Phrygia  are 
the  most  ancient,  India  and  Thrace  the  most  powerfiil  coun- 
tries; Babylonia  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  fertile  in 
grain ;^*  Scythia  the  most  secure  against  invasion;"  Egypt, 
Babylon,  and  Lydia  possess  the  most  wonderful  works  ;^®  Ethi- 
opia the  handsomest  and  longest-lived  men  ;^*  Media  the  finest 
horses  ;^  Arabia,  and  the  other  "  extremities  of  the  earth/*  the 
strangest  and  most  excellent  commodities.^^  Wise  laws  are 
noted  as  obtaining  in  Persia,'*  Babylonia,*'  Egypt,**  Venetia  ;* 


7  SoBicles,  the  Cormihian  noble  (t.  92),  of  Periander  (iii.  48-53;  y.  92,  §  6,  7\ 

Fisistratus  (i.  59),  MaeandriuB  (iii.  142),  Polycrates  (iii.  39,  44,  123),   Histieus 

CriuB  the  Rginetan  (viii.  92,  comp.  vi.  (iy.  137 ;  y.  106 ;  yi.  3,  26,  29),  Cypeelua 

73),  and  Darius  himself,  are  specimens,  (y.  92,  §  5),  Axistagoras  (y.  37,  124), 

'  It  may  be  thought  that  the  chapters  Arcesilaua  III.  (iy.  164),  and  PheretimA 

in  book  yi.  which  defend  the  AlcmsBO«  (iy.  202).    But  the  fanat  that  tyrants  ar« 

nid»  from  the  charge  of  having  been  in  sometimes  praised  (i.  59 ;  iii.  142;  yiL  99, 

league  with  the  Persians  at  the  time  of  &c.)  seems  to  show  that  at  least  Hero- 

the  battle  of  Marathon  (cha.  123-4)  form  dotus  has  no  itUention  of  dealing  unfairly 

an  attempt  of  this  kind.    But  to  take  by  this  class  of  men. 

this  yiew  we  must  presume  their  guilt,  ^  Herod,  ii.  2.        "^  n>id.  iiL  38. 

which  the  arguments  of  Herodotus  show  ^  Ibid.  y.  3. 

to  be  most  improbable.  ^  Ibid.  iii.  106.    Compare  i  142. 

»  Herod,  yii.  150—152;  ix.  12.  »  Ibid.i.  193.    Compare  iy.  19S. 

M  Ibid,  yii  181 ;  yiii.  91—93.  »  Ibid.  iy.  46.            »  Ibid.  i.  93. 

^  If  there  is  any  exception  to  the  gene-  >'  Ibid.  iii.  20  and  22.    Compare  114. 

ral  practice  here  noted,  it  is  in  the  pic-  *  Ibid.  iii.  106,  and  yiL  40. 

tuqes  giyen  of  Greek  tyrants,  which  haTe  ^  Ibid,  iii  106-114. 

the  appearance  of  being  somewhat  over-  ^  Ibid.  i.  136-7.        ^  Ibid,  i  196-7, 

drawn.    See  particulai-ly  the  characten  **  Ibid.  ii.  177.         *  Ibid,  i  196. 
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inventions  of  importance  are  attributed  to  the  Lydians/  the 
Carians,^  the  Babylonians,^  the  Egyptians/  and  the  wild  races 
of  northern  Africa  f  the  adoption  of  customs,  laws,  and  inven- 
tions from  other  countries  by  the  Greeks  is  freely  admitted  ;^ 
the  inferiority  of  their  great  works  and  buildings  to  those  of 
Egypt  receives  pointed  comment ;'  their  skill  as  workmen,  as 
sailors,  and  as  builders  of  ships,  is  placed  in  unfavourable  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  especially  those  of  Sidon.* 
It  is  seldpm  indeed  that  an  author  is  found  so  thoroughly 
national,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so  entirely  devoid  of  all 
arrogant  assumption  of  superiority  on  behalf  of  his  nation.  His 
liberality  in  this  respect  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  general 
practice  of  his  countrymen,  whose  contempt  of  "  barbarians " 
was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Chinese. 

The  merits  of  Herodotus  as  a  writer  have  never  been  denied 
or  contested.  Before  attempting  any  analysis  of  the  qualities 
iu  which  this  excellence  consists,  it  is  important  to  consider 
briefly  those  faults  or  blemishes — the  **  anomalies  of  his  genius," 
as  they  have  been  called ' — which  detract  from  the  value  of  his 
work  as  a  record  of  facts,  and  form  in  strictness  of  speech  his 
defects  ns  (m  historian.  These,  according  to  the  verdict  of  modem 
criticism,*^  are  three  in  number — 1.  Credulity,  or  an  undue  love 
of  the  marvellous,  whether  in  religion,  in  nature,  or  in  the 
habits  of  men ;  2.  An  over-striving  after  effect,  leading  to  exag- 
gerations, contradictions,  and  an  excessive  infusion  of  the  anec- 
dotical  element  into  his  work ;  and,  3.  A  want  of  critical  judg- 
ment and  method,  shown  in  a  number  of  oversights,  inaccu- 
raci^  and  platitudes,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  either 
of  the  other  habits  of  mind,  but  seem  the  mere  result  of  the 
absence  of  the  critical  faculty.  These  defects — ^the  existence  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  deny — require  to  be  separately  ex- 
amined and  weighed,  the  main  question  for  determination  being 
to  what  extent  they  counteract  ^e  natural  working  of  his  many 
excellencies,  and  so  injure  the  character  of  his  History. 

It  is  perhaps  not  of  much  importance  to  inquire  how  far  the 
admitted  credulity  of  Herodotus  was  the  consequence  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  so  necessary  and  excusable.    He  will  not 


1  Herod.  L  04.        >  Ibid.  L  171.  ?  Ibid.  ii.  148. 

s  Ibid.  ii.  109.  •  Ibid.  vii.  23,  44,  and  99. 

4  Ibid.  ii.  4,  82, 109,  &0. ;  iv.  180.  "  Mare's  Literature  of  Greeoe,  toI.  It. 

*  Had.  iy.  189.  p.  354. 

«  Ibid.  L  171;  it  4,  50,  58,  109,  &o. ;  ^  Ibid.  pp.  352  and  409, 410. 
iT.  130,  189;  and  ▼.  58. 
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be  the  better  historian  or  the  safer  guide  for  the  fact  that  his 
contemporaries  either  generally^  or  even  universally,  shared  his 
errors.  Some  injustice  seems  to  have  been  done  him  by  a  late 
critic,  who  judges  him  by  the  standard  of  an  age  considerably 
later,  and  of  a  country  &r  more  advanced  than  his  own.^  But 
this  question  does  not  affect  the  historical  value  of  his  work, 
which  must  be  decided  on  absolute,  not  on  relative  grounds. 
The  true  point  for  consideration  is,  how  far  his  work  is  injured 
by  the  defect  in  question — ^to  what  extent  it  has  disqualified  him 
for  the  historian's  office. 

Now  the  credulity  of  Herodotus  in  matters  of  religion  amounts 
to  this.  He  believes  in  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  the  oracles, 
in  the  fact  that  warnings  are  given  to  men  through  prodigies 
and  dreams,  and  in  the  occasional  appearance  of  the  gods  on 
earth  in  a  human  form.  He  likewise  holds  strongly  the  doctrine 
of  a  divine  Nemesis,  including  therein  not  only  retribution,  or 
the  visible  punishment  of  presumption  and  other  sins,  but  also 
jealousy,  or  the  provocation  of  divine  anger  by  mere  greatness 
and  prosperous  fortune.  How  do  these  two  lines  of  belief  affect 
his  general  narrative,  and  how  fiBir  do  they  detract  from  its 
authenticity  ? 

With  regard  to  the  former  class  of  supernatural  phaenomena, 
it  must  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  mere  excrescences,  the  omission  of  which  leaves  the 
historic  narrative  intact,  and  which  may  therefore,  if  we  like,  be 
simply  put  aside  when  we  are  employed  in  tracing  the  course 
of  events  recorded  by  our  author.  The  prodigies  of  Herodotus 
no  more  interfere  with  the  other  facts  of  his  History  than  those 
which  Livy  so  copiously  relates,  even  in  his  later  books,^  inter- 
fere with  his.    They  may  offend  the  taste  of  the  modem  reader 


'  ^  Col.  Mxxre  represeota  Herodotus  as  Pericles  and  Anaxagoras  are  undoubted- 

"  in  all  essential  respects  "  a  coutempo-  ly  his  "  older  contemporaries,"  but  their 

rary  of  Thucydides  (p.  3C1),  and  eyen  of  minds  were  formed  at  Athens,  not  at  Ha- 

Aristophanes  (p.  353).    This  is  unfair,  licamassus.     In  the  rapid  development 

Thucydides  proi>ably  outlived  Herodotus  of  Greek  .mental  life  after  the  repulse  of 

some  25  or  30  years,  and  wrote  his  His-  Xerxes,  Athens  took  the  lead,  and  soon 

tory  towards  the  close  of  his  life — after  shot  far  ahead  of  eyerv  other  state;  while 

B.C.  404.    (See  Thucyd.  L  21-3;  ii.  65;  Halicamassus,  one  of  the  outlying  por> 

sub  fin. ;  v.  26.)    Aristophanes  was  bom  tions  of  the  Qrecian  world,  would  be 

after  Herodotus  had  recited  at  Athens,  among  the  last  to  receive  the  impulse 

in  B.C.  444  probably  (Schol.  Ar.  Han.  propagated  from  a  far-off  centre.    Mero- 

502,  Arg.  Eq.),  and  only  began  to  exhibit  dotus^  however,  was  certainly  behind, 

about  the  time  of  our  author's  death  (in  while  Pericles  and  Anaxagoras  wete  be- 

B.C.  427,  Herodotus  dying  probably  in  fore  the  age. 

B.C.425).  These  writers  belong  therefore        *  Liv.  xli.  13;  xlii.  2,  20;  xliii.  13 

to  the  generation  succeeding  Herodotus,  xlv.  15,  d;c. 
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by  their  quaintness  and  "  frivolity,"  ^  but  they  are  in  no  way 
interwoyen  with  the  narrative,  so  that  it  should  stand  or  fall  with 
them.  Omit  the  swarming  of  the  snakes  in  the  sabnrbs  of 
Sardis,  and  the  flocking  of  the  horses  from  their  pastures  to  eat 
them  before  the  capture  of  that  city,  and  the  capture  itseK — 
nay,  even  the  circumstances  of  the  capture — are  untouched  by 
the  omission.  And  this  remark  extends  beyond  the  prodigies 
proper  to  omens,  dreams,  and  even  divine  appearances.  Sub- 
tract the  story  of  EpizSlus  from  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  or  that  of  Pan  and  Pheidippides  from  the  circum- 
stanceB  preceding  it^  and  nothing  else  need  be  struck  out  in 
consequence.  This  cannot  indeed  be  said  of  the  oracles,  or  of 
the  dreams  in  some  instances;  on  them  the  narrative  occa- 
sionally hinges,  and  we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  re- 
jecting large  portions  of  the  story  as  told  by  our  author,  or 
accepting  his  facts  and  explaining  them  on  our  own  principles. 
Even  if  we  are  sceptical  altogether  as  to  the  prophetic  power  of 
the  oracles,^  or  as  to  any  divine  waming  being  given  to  the 
heathen  in  dreams,*  we  may  still  believe  that  events  happened 
as  he  states  them,  explaining,  for  instance,  the  visions  of  Xerxes 
and  Artabanus  by  a  plot  in  the  palace,  and  the  oracles  con- 
cerning Salamis  by  the  foresight  of  Themistocles.  Cases,  how- 
ever, of  this  kind,  where  the  supposed  supernatural  circumstance 
forms  a  leading  feature  in  the  chain  of  events,  are  rare,  amount- 
ing to  not  more  than  four  or  five  in  the  entire  work.^  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  supernatural  circumstances  are  moie 

*  Kure,  p.  362.  Fathers,  that  the  oracles  were  inspired. 

^  Col.  Mure  speaks  somewhat  con-  (See  Euseb.  Prsep.  £v.  books  ▼.  and  yi. ; 

tempiaoualy  of  those   "pious  persons  Clem.  Alex. Strom.v.  p.  728;  Theodor«t. 

who  incline  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  Therap.  Serm.  x.  p.  623,  &o. ;  Augostin. 

a  demoniac  inspiration  having  been  for  de  Divin.  Dsemon.  Op.  vi.  p.  370,  et 

some  wise  purpose  conceded  by  the  true  seqq.  &c.) 

God  to  the  Delphic  Apollo  "  (1.  s.  c.) ;  ^  The  dreams  of  Pharaoh,  Abimelech, 
but  he  brings  no  argument  against  them  Nebuchadnezzar,  Pilate's  wife,  and  Cor 
exoept  that  certain  oracles — or  rather  a  nelius,  are  indications  that  the  belief  of 
sfaigle  oracle,  for  his  reference  to  Herod,  the  Greeks  in  the  occasional  inspiration 
ix.  43  is  mistaken — which  were  not  ful-  of  dreams,  which  was  at  least  as  old  as 
filled  in  our  author's  time,  remain  unful-  Homer — Koiydp  r*  trap  4k  Ai6s  iariy, 
filled  to  the  present  day.  But  no  one  ever  II.  i.  63 — ^had  a  foundation  in  fact, 
sapposad  that  all  the  oracles  delivered  '  The  dream  of  Astyages  concerning  his 
at  I>elphi  or  other  places  were  inspired,  daughter  Mandand — the  satisfaction  by 
Those  who  deny  any  demoniac  influence  the  Delphic  oracle  of  the  test  offered  by 
to  the  oracular  shrines  have  to  explain —  Crcesus — the  visions  of  Xerxes  and  Arta> 
1.  The  passage  of  the  Acts  referred  to  banus — and  the  famous  oracle  concern- 
below  (note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  48) ;  2.  The  ing  the  wooden  wall  and  Salamis,  are  al- 
fact  of  the  defect  of  oracles  soon  after  most  the  only  points  in  the  supernatural 
the  pabhcation  of  Christianity  (Plut.  de  machinery  on  which  any  extent  of  nar< 
Defect.  Or.  vol.  ii.  pp.  431-2) ;  and  3.  The  rative  can  be  said  to  turn. 
genera]  conviction  of  the  early  Christian 
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numerous,  more  prominent,  and  more  inexplicable  on  rational 
grounds  in  the  portion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  remoter 
times  and  less  well  known  countries.  -Without  disappearing 
altogether,  they  become  more  scanty  as  we  approach  nearer  to 
Herodotus's  own  age,  and  to  the  events  which  form  the  special 
subject  of  his  History.  Thus  their  interference  is  mainly  with 
those  parts  of  the  History  of  which  the  authority  is  even  other- 
wise the  weakest,  and  becomes  trifling  when  we  descend  to  those 
times  concerning'  which  our  author  had  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  information. 

The  mode,  however,  in  which  our  author's  belief  in  this 
sort  of  supernatural  agency  is  supposed  to  have  most  seriously 
detracted  from  his  historical  value  is  by  the  influence  it  is 
thought  to  have  exercised  upon  the  choice  which  he  often  had 
to  make  among  various  versions  of  a  story  coming  to  him  upon 
tolerably  equal  authority.'  It  is  argued  that  he  would  be  likely 
to  prefer  the  version  which  dealt  most  largely  in  the  super- 
natural element,  thus  reversing  the  canon  of  criticism  on  which 
a  modern  would  be  apt  to  proceed.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
this  may  sometimes  have  been  the  case.  The  supernatural, 
especially  if  removed  a  little  from  his  own  time,  did  not  shock 
him,  or  seem  to  him  in  the  least  improbable.  He  would  there- 
fore readily  accept  it,  and  he  would  even,  it  must  be  allowed,  be 
drawn  to  it  as  a  means  of  enlivening  his  narrative.  It  is  how- 
ever unfair  to  represent  him  as  ^'a  man  morbidly  intent  on 
bringing  all  the  affairs  of  life  into  connexion  with  some  special 
display  of  divine  interposition."  On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
rejects  a  supernatural  story  or  explanation,  preferring  to  it  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  account.  He  suggests  that  when  after  three 
days  of  violent  storm,  during  which  the  Magi  strove  to  appease 
the  wind  by  incantations  and  sacrifices,  the  tempest  at  last 
ceased,  it  was  not  so  much  their  sacred  rites  which  had  the 
desired  effect  as  that  the  fury  of  the  gale  was  spent^  He 
declines  to  accept  the  Athenian  account  of  the  flight  of  Adei- 
mantus  from  Salamis,  though  it  includes  the  prodigy  of  a 
phantom  ship.*  He  refuses  credit  to  the  story  that  Cyrus  was 
suckled  by  a  bitch.^  His  appetite  for  the  supernatural  is  there- 
fore not  indiscriminate ;  and  perhaps  if  we  possessed  the  complete 
works  of  his  contemporaries  we  should  find  him  £eu:  oftener 


7  Hare,  ^.  360.        '  Herod.  viL  191.     whst  might  be  called  a  ntionaliaiiig  ten* 
^  Ibid.  viii.  94.    Comp.  v.  86.  dencj  are  it  57  and  yiL  129  ad  fin. 

*  Ibid.  L  122.    Further  instances  of 
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than  has  been  suspected  preferring  a  less  to  a  more  marvellons 
story.^ 

There  is  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  the  credulity  of 
Herodotus  with  respect  to  oracles,  prodigies,  &c.,  requires  to  be 
considered  before  we  absolutely  pronounce  it  a  very  serious 
defect  in  him  as  an  historian.  Granting  that  it  detracts  some- 
what from  his  value  as  an  authentic  narrator  of  facts,  has  it  not 
a  compensatory  advantage  in  placing  him  more  on  a  level  with 
the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  in  enabling  him  to  understand  and 
portray  them  better,  and  inducing  him  to  put  more  fully  upon 
record  a  whole  class  of  motives  and  feelings  which  did  in  point 
of  fact  largely  influence  their  conduct  ?  Would  the  cold  scep- 
ticism of  Thucydides  have  given  us  a  truer  picture  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Persian  attacks  were  met, — the  hopes  that  stimu- 
lated, and  the  belief  that  sustained  a  resistance  almost  without 
a  parallel,  which  may  have  been  mere  patriotism  in  the  leaders, 
Gut  in  the  mass  was  certainly  to  a  great  extent  the  fruit  of 
religious  enthusiasm?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Greeks  of  the 
age  immediately  preceding  Herodotus  were  greatly  influenced 
by  oracles,  omens,  prodigies,  and  the  like,  and  are  we  not 
enabled  to  understand  them  better  from  the  sympalhising  pages 
of  a  writer  who  participated  in  the  general  sentiment,  than  from 
the  disdainful  remarks  of  one  who  from  the  height  of  his  philo- 
sophical rationalism  looks  down  with  a  calm  contempt  upon  the 
weakness  and  credulity  of  the  multitude  ?  At  any  sate,  is  it 
not  a  happy  chance  which  has  given  us^  in  the  persons  of  the 
two  earliest  and  most  eminent'  of  Greek  historians,  the  two 
opposite  phases  of  the  Greek  mind,  religiousness  bordering  upon 
superstition,  and  shrewd  practical  sense  verging  towards  scepti- 
cism ?  Without  the  corrective  to  be  derived  from  the  work  of 
Herodotus  ordinary  students  would  have  formed  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  the  real  state  of  opinion  among  the  Greeks  on  reli- 
gioos  matters,  and  many  passages  of  their  history  would  have 
been  utterly  unintelligible.^    It  seems  therefore  not  too  much 

*  It  iB  not  quite  dear  what  sort  of  wonderful  and  Buperaatund  played  a 
**ezaggQntioD8"t&O0e  were  which  caused  more  important  part  than  he  assigns  to 
Herodotus  to  reject  three  accounts  which  them;  Instances  are,  the  story  of  Gyges, 
he  had  heard  of  the  early  history  of  as  told  by  Plato  (Bep.  u.  pp.  359,  360), 
Gyms  (i.  95).  Probably,  however,  they  the  narrative  of  the  Persian  retreat  con- 
included  a  number  of  marvellous  details,  tained  in  ^schylus  (Pers.  497-509),  and, 
like  the  suckling  by  a  bitch,  •  which  he  probably,  the  history  of  the  first  Persian 
expressly  discredits.  It  is  oertain  that  expedition  under  Mardonius,  as  Charon 
there  were  often  accounts  current  among  gave  it.  (Fr.  3;  cf.  supr^  p.  37.) 
the  Qreeksoftransaotions  included  with-  '  As  the  ferment  consequent  upon  the 
in  the  sphere  of  hie  History,  wherein  the  mutilation  of  the  Merouries,  which  led 
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to  say  that  we  of  later  times  gain  more  than  we  lose  by  this 
characteristic  of  our  author,  which  qualified  him  in  an  especial 
way  to  be  the  historian  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the 
sceptical  spirit,  when  a  tone  of  mind  congenial  to  his  own  was 
prevalent  throughout  the  Hellenic  world,  and  a  belief  in  the 
supernatural  was  among  the  causes  which  had  the  greatest 
weight  in  shaping  events  and  determining  their  general  course. 

The  belief  of  Herodotus  in  the  pervading  influence  of  the 
divine  Nemesis— a  belief  which,  in  the  form  and  degree  in 
which  it  is  maintained  through  his  History,  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  not  shared  in  by  his  compatriots  * — ^is 
regarded  as  having  worked  "even  more  prejudicially  to  the 
authenticity  of  his  narrative  than  his  vein  of  popular  super- 
stition." '^  Here  again  the  mode  in  which  his  belief  afiected  his 
historic  accuracy  is  thought  to  have  been  by  influencing  his 
choice  among  difierent  versions  of  the  same  story.  It  is  admitted 
that  he  was  too  honest  to  falsify  his  data  ;*  but  it  is  said  '^  that 
in  "almost  every  case"  there  would  be  several  versions  of  a 
story  open  to  his  adoption,  and  he  would  naturally  prefer  that 
one  which  would  best  illustrate  his  theory  of  Nemesis.  Un- 
doubtedly where  the  diflerent  accounts  came  to  him  upon  equal 
or  nearly  equal  authority  such  a  leaning  might  determine  his 
choice ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that>  where  the 
authority  was  unequal,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  improperly 
biassed  by  his  devotion  to  the  Nemesiac  hypothesis.  The 
attempts  made  to  prove  such  an  undue  bias  mostly  fail ;  ^  and  it 


to  the  recall  and  thereby  to  the  aliena-  calamity  muBt  be  of  the  nature  of  a  viBi- 

tion  of  AlcibiadeB — only  to  be  explained  tation  (vi  75 ;  Til.  133,  &c.),  and  further, 

by  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  the  masa  he  carries  the  notion  of  retributiye  suf- 

of  the  Athenians.    (See  Qrote's  Greece,  fering  into  comparatlTely  insignificant 

Tol.  vii.  pp.  229-232,  where  this  passage  cases  (vi.  72,  135). 

of  history  is  yeir  properly  treated.)  *  Mure,  p.  369. 

*  A  theonr  of  Divine  retribution  was  *  Ibid.  p.  376.             '  Ibid.  p.  369. 

common  in  Greece,  but  it  was  limited  to  *  Col.  Mure  has  brought  forwud  four 

the  punishment  in  this  life  of  signal  acts  examples  of  the  distortion  of  history  by 

of  impiety  or  other  wickedness,  in  the  Herodotus  in  furtherance  of  the  Neme- 

person  of  the  offender  or  of  his  descend-  siac  theory >>Tiz. :  the  cases  of  Crossus, 

ants.    (Cf.  Herod.  iL  120,  ad  fin.,  and  Cambvses,  Cleomenes,  and  the  Spartan 

vi.  75,  ad  fin.)    This  line  of  thought  is  hendds,  Nicolas  and  Andristus.    With 

very  strongly  marked  in  ^fischylus.  The  regard  to  the  first,  he  dwells  prindpftUy 

peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  Herodotean  upon  the  supposed  anachronism  involyed 

notion  consists  in  this — ^that  he  regards  in  bringing  Solon  to  the  court  of  Croesus, 

mere  greatness  and  good  fortune,  apart  which  is  shown  below  (i.  29,  note  *)  to 

from  any  impieW  or  arrogance,  as  pro-  be  quite  a  possible  event.    In  the  case 

yoking  the  wrath  of  God.    (See  note  ^  of  Cambyses,  he  looks  on  Herodotus  as 

on  book  i.  ch.  32,  and  compare  iiL  40,  having  preferrod  the  Egyptian  to  the 

yil.  10,  §  5,  6,  and  46,  ad  fin.)    He  Persian  account  of  his  death  (which  lat- 

jdso  seems  to  consider  that  every  striking  ter  |ie  thinks  to  be  the  true  one,  and  to 
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is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  producible  instance  of  it'  More- 
over it  is  beyond  the  truth  to  say  that  in  "  almost  every  case  " 
there  would  be  several  versions ;  and  when  there  were,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  his  general  practice  to  give  them.^ 
Fmlher,  the  theory  of  Herodotus  certainly  is  not  that "  every 
act  of  signal  folly  or  injustice  "  must  have  a  special  Nemesis ;  or 
at  least  it  is  not  his  theory  that  every  such  act  must  have  a 
visible  Nemesis  which  can  be  distinctly  attached  to  it  by  the 
historian;  for  he  professes  himself  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
punishment  the  Athenians  received  for  thdir  conduct  toward 
the  heralds  of  Darius ;  ^  and  many  instances  even  of  flagrant  im- 
piety are  recorded  by  him  without  any  notice  of  their  having 
drawn  down  a  specicd  visitation.^  Herodotus  is  not,  therefore, 
under  any  very  strong  temptation  to  warp  or  bend  history  in 


be  preierved  to  us  in  CteBias),  becauBe  however,  was  only  concerned  with  the 
iu  features,  though  highly  improbable,  fate  of  two  out  of  the  six — ^namely,  Ni- 
were  retributive  (pp.  370, 371).  But,  as  colas  and  An^ristus — and  he  need  have 
he  confesses  in  a  note,  the  tale  in  Ctesias  is  mentioned  no  others ;  it  is  quite  casually, 
not  the  Persian,  nor  Ihe  true  account,  but  and  merely  on  account  of  his  individual 
one  of  that  writer's  inventions;  and  the  eminence,  that  he  names  Aristeus.  In 
narrative  of  Herodotus  is  proved  by  the  such  a  case  the  mentto  uniua  cannot  be 
Behistun  inscription  to  be  correct,  except  taken  as  implying  the  exclusio  plurium. 
m  representing  the  wound  which  Cam-  Again,  Col.  Mure  seems  to  think  that  He- 
byses  gave  himself  as  accidental,  a  point  rodotus  purposely  concealed  the  "  human 
which  does  not  help  the  Nemesis.  With  Nemesis,"  which  was  really  involved  in 
respect  to  Gleomenes,  he  thinks  that  his  the  transaction.  So  far  from  this  being 
suicide  ought  to  have  been  ascribed  to  the  case,  Herodotus  adds  a  particular 
his  habits  of  drinking;  but  as  it  is  Hero-  connected  with  the  human  Nemesis, 
dotua  himself  who  records  these  habits,  which  is  not  given  by  Thucydides — ^viz. : 
and  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Spar-  that  Andristus  had  himself  been  engaged 
taos  that  the  madness  of  Cleomenes  a-  in  the  cruelties  which  produced  the  exe- 
rose  from  them,  he  cannot  be  said  to  cution  of  the  ambassadors  by  way  of  re- 
have  perverted,  or  even  concealed,  prisals.  In  fact  Herodotus  would  not 
history,  in  order  to  give  more  likeli-  feel  that  a  human  interfered  with  a  di- 
hood  to  his  own  Nemesiac  views.    In  vine  Nemesis. 

the  fourth  case,   that  of  the  envoys,  '  Of  the  cases  brought  forward  by 

Col.  Mure,  comparing  Thucyd.  ii.  67,  Col.  Mure,  that  of  Crcesus  seems  to  be 

with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  sup-  the  only  one  where  history  has  really 

poses  that  there  were   "two  accounts  been  distorted  to  make  the  Nemesis 

of  the  affair,  one  describing  Nicolas  and  more  complete  (see  Essay  i.  sub  fin.). 

Andristus  as  two  ovt  of  sir,  or  but  one-  As  gross  an  instance  is  the  story  of 

third  of  the  mission,  the  other  as  two  Polycrates,  where  the  renunciation  of 

out  of  three"  and  that  Herodotus  was  alliance  by  Amasis,   and  the  loss  and 

tempted  to  prefer  the  latter  number  by  recovery  of  the  ring,  seem  to  be  pure 

"tiie  broader  shadow  of   plausibility  fictions.    But  in  neither  case  is  it  quite 

which  ii  gave  to  his  own  case  of  retri-  clear  that  Herodotus  had  a  choice  be- 

butive  vengeance  "  (p.  375).    But  there  tween  different  accounts, 

is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  exis-  ^  See  i.  1-5,  19,  20,  27,  70,  75,  &c.; 

tenoe  of  two  stories.  Herodotus  nowhere  ii.  181;  iii.  1-3,  9,  30,  &c.;  iv.  5-11, 

states  the  number  of  the  ambassadors.  150-4;   v.  85-6;  vi.  54,  75-84,  121-4; 

He  probably  knew  the  details  of  the  vii.  213-4,  230;  viii.  94,  117-120;  ix.  74. 

affiur  just  tM  well  as  Thucydides,  as  ap-  '  Herod,  vii.  133. 

pears  from  the  minuteness  of  his  account  '  Ibid.  i.  60, 1 59, 160 ;  ii.  124-8 ;  v.  63, 

(supri^  p.  25,  note  >).     His  narrative,  67;  vi.  86,  91. 
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accordance  with  the  exigences  of  his  Nemesiac  theory ;  for  that 
theory  does  not  obHge  him  to  show  that  all  crimes  are  punished ; 
and  if  it  requires  him,  in  the  case  of  signal  calamities,  to  assign 
a  cause  proyocative  of  them,  yet  as  he  nfay  find  the  cause  in 
the  conduct  of  ancestors,*  in  mere  anterior  prosperity,*  in  fate,* 
or  in  an  unwitting  contravention  of  fate,'  no  less  than  in  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  individual,  he  cannot  experience  any  great 
diflSculty  in  £iccounting  for  such  calamities  without  travelling 
beyond  the  domain  of  fact  into  the  region  of  fable  and  invention. 
It  is  indeed  far  more  in  his  choice  of  facts  to  record  than  in  his 
choice  among  different  versions  of  the  same  facts  that  our 
author's  favourite  theory  of  human  life  has  left  its  trace  upon 
his  History.  The  great  moral  which  he  had  himself  drawn  from 
his  wide  survey  of  mundane  events  was  that  which  the  word 
*'  Nemesis,"  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  expresses.  And  this,  his 
own  predominant  conviction,  he  sought  to  impress  upon  the 
world  by  means  of  his  writings.  Perhaps  the  chief  attraction  to 
him  of  his  grand  theme — ^thQ  reason  that  induced  him  to  prefer 
it  to  any  other  which  the  records  of  his  own  or  of  neighbouring 
countries  might  have  offered — was  the  pointed  illustration  which 
it  furnished  of  greatness  laid  low— of  a  gradual  progression  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory  and  prosperous  fortune,  followed 
by  a  most  calamitous  reverse.®  And  the  principle  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  determined  him  in  the  selection  of  his 
main  subject  had  the  amplest  field  for  exercise  when  the  ques- 
tion was  concerning  the  minor  and  more  ornamental  portions — 
the  episodes,  as  they  are  generally  called — which  constitute  so 
considerable  a  part  and  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the 
History.  In  the  choice  of  the  episodes,  and  still  more  in  the 
length  to  which  they  should  be  pursued,  and  the  elaboration 
which  should  be  bestowed  on  them,  Herodotus  appears  to  have 
been  guided  -to  a  very  great  extent,  though  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, by  their  fitness  to  inculcate  the  moral  lesson  which  he 
was  especially  anxious  to  impress  on  men.  Hence  the  length 
and  finish  of  the  legend  of  CroDsus,  and  of  the  histories  of  Cam- 
byses,  Polycrates,  Cleomenes,  Oroetes,'  &c. ;   hence  the  intro- 


*  As  in  the  caBe  of  the  heralds,  and  in  Assyrian  Monarchy,  would  similarly 
that  of  Croesus  to  /some  extent  (see  i.  have  comprised  the  rise  of  an  enormous 
13,  91).  power,  and  a  stiU  more  complete  over- 

*  Herod,  i.  32 ;  iii.  40, 125 ;  vu.  10,  §  5.  throw. 

«  Ihid.  i.  8.            f  n)id.  ii.  133.  »  Herod,  iu.  120-128. 

*  His  other  work,  the  history  of  the 
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duction  of  such  tales  as  those  of  Helen,^  GHaucus,^  Pythius,^ 
Artayctes  ;*  every  occasion  is  seized  to  deepen  by  repetition  the 
impression  which  the  main  narrative  is  calculated  to  produce ; 
and  thus  a  space  quite  disproportionate  to  their  historical 
interest  is  assigned  to  certain  matters  which  properly  belong  to 
the  narrative,  while  others  which  scarcely  come  within  the 
sphere  of  the  narrative  at  all,  find  a  place  in  it  owing  to  their 
moral  aspect 

The  credulity  of  Herodotus  in  respect  of  marvels  in  nature 
and  extraordinary  customs  among  the  remoter  tribes  of  men 
has  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  introducing  into  his  work  a 
number  of  statements  which  the  progress  of  our  knowledge 
shows  us  to  be  untrue,  and  which  detract  from  the  value  though 
they  add  to  the  entertainingness  of  his  pages.  But  these  fictions 
are  not  nearly  so  many  as  they  have  recently  been  made  to 
appear ;'  and  their  occurrence  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
our  author's  adoption  of  a  principle  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  justified,  and  to  which  the  modem  reader  is  greatly 
beholden.  In  dealing  with  this  class  of  subjects  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  down  for  himself  some  rule  concerning  the  reports  which 
be  received  from  others ;  and  if  he  did  not  resolve  to  suppress 
ihem  entirely — ^a  course  of  proceeding  that  all  probably  would 
agree  in  regretting — ^he  could  only  choose  between  reporting 
all  alike,  whether  they  seemed  to  him  credible  or  incredible, 


^  Herod,  ii.  113-120.      '  Ibid.  vi.  86.  rations,  but  involve  interesting  notices 

*  Ibid.  vii.  27-29,  38,  39.  of  real  facts  (see  note  on  iv.  23).     Occa- 

*  Ibid.  ix.  116-120.  sionally  Col.  Mure  helps  his  argument 

*  Col.  Mure  has  included  among  the  by  a  mistranslation,  as  when  he  says  that 
**  innedibie  or  impossible  marvels  re-  Herodotus  describes  among  other  curio- 
ported  by  Herodotus*'  a  considerable  sities  found  at  Flatsea,  "a  head,  the 
number  of  statements  which  there  is  not  skull,  jaws,  guma^  and  teeth  of  which 
the  slightest  reason  to  question : — as  the  were  of  a  single  piece  of  bone  "  (p.  379; ; 
existence  of  men  without  names  in  West-  Herodotus  having  in  fiact  mentioned  a 
em  Africa  (iv.  184),  the  two  singular  skull  without  sutures, «.«.,  one  in  which 
breeds  of  sheep  in  Arabia,  with  the  con-  the  sutures  did  not  appear ;  and  also,  as 
trivance  for  preserving  the  long  tails  of  a  separate  marvel,  two  jaws,  an  upper 
the  one  kind  from  injury  (iii.  113),  the  and  an  under,  wherein  the  teeth,  inci- 
&ct  of  a  race  dwelling  upon  scaffoldings  sors,  and  grinders  {yofA^iot,  **  grinders,*' 
in  the  middle  of  lake  Prasias,  and  living  not  "gums  ")  were  joined  together  and 
upon  fish  (v.  16),  theexisteace  of  a  bald  formed  but  a  single  bone,  which  is  a 
race  beyond  Scythia  (iv.  23),  the  pecu-  possible  result  of  ossification.  This  is 
liar  form  of  cannibalism  ascribed  to  the  perhaps  the  grossest  instance  of  the  kind ; 
MaasagetiQ  (i.  216)  and  others  (iii.  99  ;  but  the  same  spirit  of  undue  leaning  is 
iv.  26),  and  the  eccentric  customs  with  shown  in  representing  it  as  unquestion- 
regard  to  women  of  the  Nasamonians  able  that  Herodotus  meant  to  give  his 

ixv.  172;,  Indians  (iii.  101),  Caucasians  bald  men  (iv.  23)  "unusually  long  and 

i.  203),  ice.     Many  of  these  find  close  bushy  beards"  when  this  is  only  a  pos- 

parallels  in  the  observations  of  other  sible,  and  not  perhaps  the  most  proba- 

tnvellers  (see  notes  on  iv.  184;  iii.  113;  ble  rendering  of  the  passage.    (See  note 

and  ▼•  15);  others  are  perhaps  exagge-  ad  loc.) 
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and  making  his  awn  notion  of  their  credibility  the  test  of  their 
admission  or  rejection.  Had  he  belonged  to  an  age  of  large 
experience,  and  to  one  when  travels  as  extensive  as  his  own 
were  common,  it  might  have  been  best  to  pursue  the  latter 
course,  trusting  to  fiiture  travellers  to  complete  from  their  wider 
observation  the  blanks  which  he  would  thus  have  left  volun- 
tarily  in  his  descriptions.  But  Herodotus  lived  when  knowledge 
of  distant  countries  was  small,  and  travels  such  as  his  very 
uncommon ;  he  had  been  the  first  Greek  visitant  in  many  a 
strange  land,  and  knew  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  others 
penetrating  further,  or  even  so  far  as  himself.  He  was  also 
conscious  that  he  had  beheld  in  the  course  of  his  travels  a 
number  of  marvels  which  he  would  have  thought  quite  incredible 
beforehand  ;^  and  hence  he  felt  that,  however  extraordinary  the 
reports  which  reached  him  of  men  or  countries,  they  might 
nevertheless  be  true.  He  therefore  thought  it  best  to  give 
them  a  place  in  his  work,  but  with  the  general  protest  that  he 
did  not,  by  recording  a  thing,  intend  to  declare  his  own  belief 
in  it*^  Sometimes  he  takes  the  liberty  of  expressing,  or  by  a 
sly  innuendo  implying,  his  distinct  disbelief;®  sometimes  by 
relating  the  marvel  as  a  fact,  and  not  merely  as  what  is  said,  he 
lets  us  see  that  he  gives  it  credence ;'  but  generally  he  is 
content  to  reserve  his  own  opinion,  or  perhaps  to  keep  his  judg- 
ment in  suspense,  and  simply  to  report  what  he  had  heard  from 
those  who  professed  to  have  correct  information.^  And  to  this 
judicious  resolution  on  his  part  the  modem  reader  is  greatly 
indebted    Had  he  decided  on  recording  nothing  but  what  he 


'  As  the  productiveness  of  Babylonia,  but  only  reporting  what  is  sud — as  in 

and  the  size  to  which  plants  grew  there  iv.  96 — wtpl  fi^y  ro^ov  o9t€  ^wurrdtt 

{i,  193).  oCt€  £y  viffrtiw  ti  X/tyy.    iv.  173.    \4ym 

^  See  book  vii.  ch.  152.  9h  ravra  rh  x4yowri  A/jSvcr.   iv.   195. 

B  Asinii.28,56,57,131;iii.ll5,116;  ravra  tl  fi4y  iffrt  AAi}a^«i  obx  oT^o,  ri. 

iv.  25,  31,  32,  36,  42,  105;  y.  10;  and  9h  \4ytrai  ypd^.    We  are  not  therefore 

by  an  innuendo,  in  iv.  191.  entitled  to  assume,   when    Herodotus 

*  As  in  his  account  of  the  Phoenix  makes  a  statement  without  any  special 

(ii.  73),  of  the  bald  men  (iv.  23-5),  of  intimation  of  a  doubt  of  its  accuracy, 

the  collection  of  ladanum  from  the  beards  that    "he  believed  it  himself  and  in- 

of  goats  (iii.  112),  of  the  sweet  scent  tended  it  to  be  believed  by  others'* 

that  is  wafted  from  Arabia  (iii.  113),  of  (Mure,  p.  380),   but  only  that  he  did 

the  Neuri  leaving  their  country  on  ac-  not  actually  disbelieve  it,  and  that  he 

count  of  serpents  (iv.  105^,  of  the  wild  thought  it  worthy  of  the  attention  of 

asses  which  did  not  dnnk  (iv.  192),  his  readers.     Herodotus  does  in  fact 

and  of  the  extraordinary  skull  snd  jaws  mark  by  very  nice  shades  the  degree  of 

found  on  the  field  of  Platsa  (ix.  83).  credence  which  he  claims  for  lus  dif> 

1  See  i.  140,  202 ;  ii.  32, 33, 75 ;  ilL  20,  ferent  statements.    Where  he  believes, 

23,  104-5,  108-9,  111 ;  iv.  96,  110,  173,  he  states  the  thing  as  a  fiut ;  where  he 

184  ad  fin.,  195,  196;  v.  9.    He  often  doubts,  he  tells  us  it  was  aatd;  where  he 

reminds  us  in  the  middle  of  an  account  disbelieves,  he  caUa  the  statement  in 

t  he  is  neither  affirming  nor  denying,  queitioxu 
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positively  believed,  we  should  have  lost  altogether  a  number  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  History.^    Had  he  even 
allowed  positive  disbelief  to  act  as  a  bar  to  admission  into  his 
ysigeSf  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant notices  which  his  work  contains.     The   circumstance 
which  is  to  us  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  &ct — ^intrinsically 
so  hard  to  credit — ^that  Africa  was  circumnavigated  by  the 
Phoenicians  as  early  as  the  seventh  century  before  our  era,  the 
marvel  namely  reported  by  the  voyagers,  that  as  they  sailed 
they  "had  the  sun  on  their  right," ^  was  one  which  Herodotus 
dL>tinctly  rejected  as  surpassing  belief.    He  also  saw  no  grounds 
for  admitting  the  existence  of  any  islands  called  the  Cassiterides, 
or  Tin  Islands,  whence  that  commodity  was  brought  to  Greece,^ 
nor  any  soflScient  evidence  of  a  sea  washing  Europe  upon  the 
north,  from  which  amber  was  obtained  ;*  so  that  had  he  adopted 
the  canon  of  exclusion  which  his  critics  prefer,  we  should  have 
been  without  the  earliest  mention  which  has  come  down  to  us  of 
oor  own  country — ^we  should  have  lost  the  proof  furnished  in  the 
same  place  of  the  antiquity  of  our  tin  trade — and  we  should  have 
been  unaware  that  any  information  had  reached  the  Greeks  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  of  the*  existence  of  the  Baltic.     It  may 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  retrenchment  of  a  certain  number 
of  traveller's  tales,  palmed  upon  the  unsuspectingness  of  our 
author  by  nntruthful  persons  or  humourists,'  would  have  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  these  important  scraps  of  knowledge 

*  JU  for  inManoe  the  entire  account  HiU,  the  answer  might  probably  be,  that 
in  the  aecond  book  of  the  interior  of  it  recorded  the  number  of  quarta  of  por- 
AfncaL,  containing  notices  [wrhaps  of  the  ter  and  pipes  of  tobacco  consumed  by 
Kiger  and  of  Timbuctoo  (chs.  32-3),  and  the  builders  of  the  column :  but  it  is  not 
KT«at  parts  ofthe  description  of  the  north  likely  that  he  would  put  faith  in  the 
African  natioiiB  in  book  iv.  (chs.  168-196.^  statement.     Herodotus  however  seems, 

'  Herod.  iT.  42.     $K€yov  i/iol  fA^y  oi  in  tfte  parallel  case,  to  have  believed  his 

THTT^  iXX^  9^  94i  Tcy,  ifs  rrtpvtrXAoyrts  informants  implicitly,"  &c.     This  is  to 

r^r  Atfi^w  rhr  fiXiow  i^ow  is  r&  8({i^.  argue  that  what  would  be  unlikely  to 

*  Herod.  iiL  115.                     ^  take  place  in  London  in  the  17th  cen- 

*  Ibid.  iii.  115,  and  compare  iv.  45.  tury  a.d.  would  have  been  equally  un- 

*  Even  these  have-  perhaps  been  un-  likely  to  happen  in  Egypt  in  the  2uth  or 
duly  mnltiplied.  At  least  to  me  the  25th  century  b.c.  Probabilities  will  of 
following  comparison  appears  to  be  over-  course  be  differently  measured  by  dif- 
strained — *"Ae  translation  supplied  to  ferent  minds;  but  to  me,  I  confess,  it 
Herodotus  of  the  inscription  on  one  of  does  not  seem  at  all  out  of  keeping  with 
the  larger  pyramids  represented  it  as  what  we  know  of  primitive  times,  that 
'  recording  the  quantity  of  onions,  leeks,  the  greatness  of  a  work  should  be  esti- 
aad  radishes  consumed  by  the  labourers  mated  by  the  quantity  of  food  consumed 
«-iuployed  in  the  erection  of  the  monu-  by  those  engaged  on  it,  or  that  tliis  es- 
nent.*  Were  a  foreigner,  ignorant  of  timate  should  be  recorded  on  the  work 
tee  English  tongue,  to  ask  the  meaning  itself.  Herodotus,  it  should  be  borne 
of  the  inscription  on  the  Loudon  Monu-  in  mind,  does  not  say  that  this  was  the 
taenia  of  aonie  humourist  of  Fish-street  only  inscription. 

VOL.  I.  a 
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which  we  only  obtain  through  his  habit  of  reporting  even  what 
he  disbelieved. 

There  is  another  respect  also  wherein  advantage  seems  to 
arise  to  the  work  of  our  author  from  his  spirit  of  credulity, 
which  may  mitigate  the  severity  of  our  censures  on  this  defect 
of  his  mental  constitution.  Credulity  is  a  necessary  element  in 
a  certain  cadt  of  mind,  the  other  constituents  of  which  render 
their  possessor  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  historian's  office. 
The  simplicity  {evqOeui)  which  Plato  requires  in  the  philo- 
sopher "^  is  no  less  admirable  in  the  writer  of  history,  and  it  is 
this  spirit — frank,  childlike,  guileless,  playful,  quaint — which 
lends  to  the  work  of  Herodotus  a  great  portion  of  its  attraction, 
giving  it  that  air  of  freshness,  truth,  and  naivetS  which  is  felt  by 
all  readers  to  be  its  especial  merit  We  cannot  obtain  these 
advantages  without  their  accompanying  drawback.  Writers  of 
the  tone  of  Herodotus,  such  as  Froissart,  Philip  de  Clomines,  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  and  others  of  our  old  English  travellers,  are 
among  the  most  charming  within  the  whole  range  of  literature; 
but  their  writings  are  uniformly  tinged  with  the  same  credulous 
vein  which  is  regarded  as  offensive  in  our  author. 

The  charge  made  against  Herodotus  of  an  undue  love  of 
effect  finds  its  most  solid  ground  in  that  tone  of  exaggeration 
and  hyperbole  which  often  characterises  his  narrative,  especially 
in  its  more  highly  wrought  and  excited  portions.    His  state- 
ments that  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  were  '^the  first  Greeb 
who  dared  to  look  upon  the  Median  garb,  and  to  face  men  clfii 
in  that  fashion,"^  and  that  the  island  of  Samos  appeared  to  th 
commanders  of  the  combined  fleet  after  Salamis  "  as  distant  as 
Pillars  of  Hercules,"  •  are  rhetorical  exaggerations  of  this  c 
racter,  and  have  been  deservedly  reprehended.^    Other  instan 
of  the  tendjency  complained  of  are,  the  declaration  in  the 
book  that  Cyrus,  by  the  overthrow  of  Croesus,  became  "  in 
of  tlie  whole  of  Afda*^^  and  that  in  the  sixth,  that  if  the  loni 
had  destroyed  the  Persian  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Lad^,  Da 
could  have  brought  against  them  '^  another  five  times  as  great 
To  the  same  quality  perhaps  may  be  ascribed  the  readia 
with  which  Herodotus  accepts  from  his  informants  extravagi 
computations  of  numbers,  size,  duration,  &c.,^  as  well  as  imp 

f  RepuM.  iii.  §  16.  »  Chap.  13.                                        j 

•  Hert»d.  vi.  112.         •  Ibid.  Viii.  132.  <  As  the  size  of  the  army  of  X^ 
^  Mura's  Lit.  of  Qreece,  iv.  pp.  403-6.  Tvii.  184-7 ;  see  note  ad  loc.),  the  n 

*  Chap.  130  ad  fin.  \  cf.  ix.  122.  ber  of  cities  in  Egypt  in  the  rei^ 
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bable  statements  with  regard  to  regularity*  and  completeness, 
the  latter  sometimes  contradicted  in  his  own  pages.*  His  con- 
stant desire  is  to  set  matters  in  the  most  striking  light — to  be 
lively/novel,  forcible — and  to  this  desire  not  only  accuracy,  but 
even  at  times  consistency,  is  sacrificed.  It  belongs  to  his 
romantic  and  poetic  turn  of  mind  to  care  more  for  the  graphic 
effect  of  each  successive  picture  than  for  the  accord  and  har- 
mony of  the  whole.  His  colours  are  throughout  more  vivid 
than  the  sober  truth  of  history  can  be  thought  to  warrant ;  and 
tiie  modem  critical  reader  has  constantly  to  supply  modifications 
and  qualifications  in  order  to  bring  the  general  tone  of  the 
narrative  down  to  the  level  of  actual  fact 

Whether  the  anecdotical  vein  in  which  Herodotus  so  freely 
ibdulges  is  fairly  referred  to  this  head  may  perhaps  admit  of  a 
doubt.  A  judicious  selection  of  anecdotes  forms  a  portion  of 
the  task  of  the  historian,  who  best  portrays  both  individual 
character  and  the  general  manners  of  an  age  by  the  help  of  this 
%ht  and  gracefiil  embellishment.  That  the  bulk  of  our  author's 
anecdotes  serve  their  proper  purpose  in  his  History — that  they 
are  characteristic  and  full  of  instruction,  as  well  as  pointed  and 
well  told — ^is  what  no  candid  and  sensible  reader  can  hesitate  to 


Aroasis  ^ii.  177),  the  height  of  the  walls  (iv.  46),  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of 

of  Babvlon  (i.  178 ;  see  note  *  ad  loc.)  the  Persiana  before  thej  conquered  the 

and  of  the  pyntmidis  (ii.  124,  127),  the  Lydians  (i.  71),  are  specimens.  Thehis- 

duration  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  (ii.  tory  of  the  four  predecessors  of  Croesus 

142 ;  compare  100),  &c.  upon  the  throne  shows  that  the  encroach- 

*  Instances  of  improbable  regularity  ments  of  the  Lydians  upon  the  liberties 

are,  the  unbroken  descent  of  theLydian  of  the  Qreeks  began  with  Oyges,  and 

HeracUde  kings  in  the  line  of  direct  sue-  continued  without  intermission  till  the 

oegsion  during  twenty-two  generations  complete  reduction  of  the  lonians,  JEo- 

'L  8  %   the  exact  correspondence  in  the  liaus,  and  Dorians  by  Croesus  (i.  14-16). 

number   of  Egyptian  kings  and  high-  The  prominent  part  played  by  the  Sa^ 

priests  of  Vulcan  during  a  supposed  pe-  miana  in  the  Ionian  revolt  (vi.  8-15)  is 

ritKl   of  11,340  years  (ii.  142;,  and  the  incompatible  with  their  extermiDation 

unbroken  hereditary  descent  of  the  lat-  by  Otcmes.    The  non-existence  of  priest- 

fier  ("ii.  143),  the  occurrence  of  salt-hills  esses  in  Egypt — one  of  the  points  of  con- 

md  fitprings  of  water  at  intervals  of  exact-  trast  between  that  country  and  Greece — 

|y  lO  day^  journey  along  the  whole  sandy  is  contradicted  expressly  (i.  182  and  ii. 

%slt    extending  firom  Egyptian   Thebes  54).     It  appears  from  the  description  of 

o    the  west  coast  of  Africa  (iv.  181),  Babylon  (i.  178-180)  that  the  great  wall, 

jbie  -wonderful  productiveness  of  all  the  though  gaps  may  have  been  broken  in 

rt>rl<i'»  extremities  (iii.  106-116),  &c.  it,  was  still  standing  when  Herodotus 

•  The  tf^nfire  fireedom  of  the  Gi-eeks  be-  wrote.    That  ail  the  islanders  did  not 

»re  CrcEMUB  (i.  6),  the  complete  destruc-  submit  to  Cyrus  is  apparent  from  the 

on  of  the  Samians  by  Otanes  (iii.  149;>  history  of  Polycrates  (iii.  44).     The  re- 

te    totai  contrast  between  Greek  and  duction  of  the  Scythians  by  Sesostris  is 

jg^yptian  manners  (IL  35-6),  the  demo-  expressly  asserted  in  book  ii.  (chs.  103 

^iirn  of  the  walla  of  Babylon  by  Darius  and  110;.     That  the  Persians  began  to 

ii.    1  o9)y  the  general  submission  of  the  lay  aside  their  simple  habits  as  soon  as 

@\ila.r  Greeks  to  Cyrus  (i.  1691,  the  they  conquered  the  Modes  is  implied  in 

ig^jlute   invincibility  of  the  Scythians  booki.  ch.  126, 

G  2 
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allow.  Perhaps  the  anecdotical  element  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  over  largely  developed  in  the  work,  especially  if  we  compare 
it  with  other  histories ;  but  we  must  remember  that  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus  the  field  of  literature  had  not  been  partitioned  out 
according  to  our  modem  notions.  History  in  our  sense,  bio- 
graphy, travels,  memoirs,  &c.,  had  not  then  been  recognised  as 
distinct  from  one  another,  and  the  term  icrropla^  or  "  research," 
equally  comprehended  them  all.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  where 
the  knife  could  Iiave  been  applied,  and  the  narrative  pruned 
down  and  stripped  of  anecdotical  details,  without  the  suppression 
of  something  that  we  could  ill  have  spared — something  really 
valuable  towards  completing  the  picture  of  ancient  times  which 
Herodotus  presents  to  us.  Certainly  the  portions  of  his  work  to 
which  the  chief  objection  has  been  made,  as  consisting  of  "  mere 
local  traditions  and  gossiping  stories,"  ^  the  "  Corinthian  court 
scandal "  of  the  third  and  fifth  books,^  the  accounts  of  Cyr^e 
and  Barca  in  the  fourth,^  the  personal  history  of  Solon,^  and  the 
wars  between  Sparta  and  Tegea  in  the  first,^  are  not  wanting  in 
interest ;  and  though  imdoubtedly  we  might  imagine  their  loss 
compensated  by  the  introduction  of  other  matters  about  which 
we  should  have  more  cared  to  hear,  yet  their  mere  retrench- 
ment without  such  compensation,  which  is  all  that  criticism  can 
have  any  right  to  demand,^  would  have  diminished  and  not 
increased  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  record  of  fects,*  and  would 
scarcely  have  improved  it  even  in  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
The  double  narrative  in  the  third  book  is  skilfully  devised  to 


''  Mure,  p.  391.  that  Herodotus  was  not  writing  the  his- 
"  Herod,  iii.  49-53 ;  y.  92.  Comp.  tory  of  Greece,  hut  the  history  of  a 
i.  23-4.  particular  war.  We  had  no  "right  to 
'  Ibid.  iv.  145-205.  expect "  anything  from  him  but  what 
1  Ibid.  i.  30-33.  >  Ibid.  i.  66-68.  possessed  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
'  The  substance  of  Col.  Mure*8  com-  struggle  between  Greece  and  Persia.  As 
plaints  against  the  episodical  portion  of  Niebuhr  observes,  "the  work  of  Hero- 
Herodotus  is,  that  he  has  not  given  us  dotus  is  not  an  ancient  Greek  history, 
something  more  valuable  in  the  place  of  but  has  an  epic  character ;  it  has  a  unity 
what  he  has  actually  given — as,  for  in-  amid  its  episodes,  which  are  retarding 
stance,  the  real  history  of  Corinth  under  motives,*'  —  delaying  yet  helping  the 
the  CypHelidee  instead  of  the  anecdotes  main  story.  (S^  Niebuhr's  I.«cturea 
conceruiug  Periander  (pp.  liy2-3),  the  on  Ancieut  History,  vol.  i.  p.  168.  £.  T.) 
legislation  of  Solon  in  lieu  of  his  dis-  *  The  stories  of  Periander  and  Poly- 
course  with  CrcBSus  (pp.  394- ji,  the  crates  give  us  the  portrait  of  the  Ore«fk 
Mesaeuiau  wars  in  the  place  of  the  strug-  tyrant  in  his  wornt,  and  in  his  in  term  e- 
gle  with  Tegea  (p.  397,  note;,  &o.  He  cUate,  as  that  of  Pisistratus  doe»  in  bin 
thinks  we  had  "a  ri^ht  to  expect''  that  best  character.  Without  them  the  ab- 
Herodutus  in  his  episodical  notices  of  horrence  expressed  by  Herodotus  for 
the  GiHsek  states,  shuuld  have  embodied  rulers  of  this  class  woiUd  strike  the 
all  the  "  more  impoi*tant  facts  of  their  der  as  strange  and  exaggerated, 
history  "  (p.  391  >  But  this  is  to  forget 
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keep  Dp  that  amount  of  attention  to  Greek  affairs  which  the 
anther  desires  to  maintain,  in  subordination  to  the  main  Subject 
of  the  earlier  or  introductory  portion  of  his  work — ^the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  resembles  the  underplot  in 
a  play  or  a  novel,  which  agreeably  relieves  the  chief  story.  It 
also,  as  has  been  already  observed,*  reflects  and  repeats,  in  the 
histories  of  Periander  and  of  Polycrates,  the  main  ethical  teach- 
ing of  the  work,  thereby  at  once  deepening  the  moral  impression, 
and  helping  to  diffiise  a  uniform  tone  throughout  the  volumes. 
The  history  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Africa  is  not  only  interesting 
in  itself^  and  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  principles  of  Hel- 
lenic colonisation,**  but  it  serves  to  introduce  ttiat  sketch  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  which  has  always  heeh  recognised  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  our  author's  episodes.  The  fragment  of 
the  life  of  Solon  is  no  doubt  in  some  degree  legendary,  but  he 
must  be  a  stem  critic  who  would  have  the  heart  to  desire  its  re- 
trenchment, seeing  that  with  it  must  have  disappeared  almost  the 
whole  story  of  Croesus,  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  in  the 
entire  History.  The  wars  of  Sparta  with  Tegea  had  an  intrinsic 
importance  quite  suflBcient  to  justify  their  introduction,  and  the 
synchronism  of  the  last  with  the  time  of  the  embassy  sent  by 
Croesus,  which  forms  the  sole  occasion  of  the  reference  in  the  first 
book  to  Spartan  history,  fully  explains  its  occurrence  in  the  place 
assigned  to  it.  Adverse  criticism  therefore  seems  to  fail  in 
pointing  out  any  mere  surplusage  even  in  the  anecdotical  por- 
tion of  the  work,  and  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  episodical 
matter  in  Herodotus  is,  on  the  whole,  singularly  well  chosen 
and  effective,  being  lively,  varied,  and  replete  with  interest 

To  say  that  Herodotus  has  no  claim  to  rank  as  a  critical  his- 
torian is  simply  to  note  that,  iaving  been  born  before  the  rise 
of  a  certitin  form  of  the  historical  science,  he  did  not  happen  to 
invent  it.  That  in  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  practical  good 
sense  he  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  predecessors  and  even  of 
his  contemporaries,  is  what  no  one  who  carefully  reads  the  frag^ 
ments  left  us  of  the  early  Greek  historians  will  hesitate  to 
allow.  But  a  great  gulf  separates  him  from  Thucydides,  the 
real  founder  of  the  Critical  School.  From  the  judgment  of 
Thucydides  on  obscure  points  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  modern  critic,  if  he  ventures  to  dissent  at  all, 


*  See  above,  page  79.  the  course  of  colonisation,  and  forcing 

■  Bspeciallf  upon  the  lea4^  part    the  growth  of  colonies, 
taken  by  the  Delphic  oraole  in  directing   . 
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dissents  with  the  utmost  diffidence.  The  opinions  of  Herodotus 
have  llo  such  weight  They  are  views  which  an  intelligent  man 
living  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  might  entertain,  and  as  such 
they  are  entitled  to  attentive  consideration,  but  they  have  no 
binding  authority.  Herodotus  belongs  distinctly  to  the  Romantic 
School :  with  him  the  imagination  is  in  the  ascendant  and  not 
the  reason ;  his  mind  is  poetic,  and  he  is  especially  disqualified 
to  form  sound  judgments  concerning  events  remote  from  his  own 
day  on  account  of  his  full  beKef  in  the  popular  mythology,  which 
placed  gods  and  heroes  upon  the  earth  at  no  very  distant  period. 
He  does  not  apply  the  same  canons  of  credibility  to  the  past 
and  present,  or,  lie  Thucydides,  view  human  nature  and  the 
general  course  of  Aiundane  events  as  always  the  same.'  Thus 
his  history  of  early  times  is  little  more  than  myth  and  fable, 
embodying  often  important  traditions,  but  delivered  as  he 
received  it,  without  any  exercise  upon  it  of  critical  discrimina- 
tion. In  his  history  of  times  near  his  own  the  case  is  different ; 
he  there  brings  his  judgment  into  play,  compares  and  sifts  dif- 
ferent accounts,  exhibits  sense  and  intelligence,  and  draws  con- 
clusions for  the  most  part  just  and  rational.^  Still  even  in  this 
portion  of  the  history  we  miss  qualities  which  go  to  form  our 
ideal  of  the  perfect  historian,  and  with  which  we  are  familiarised 
through  Thucydides  and  his  school;  we  miss  those  habits  of 
accuracy  which  we  have  learnt  to  regard  as  among  the  primarv 
qualifications  of  the  historical  writer;  we  come  upon  discre- 
pancies, contradictions,  suspicious  repetitions,  and  the  like  •  we 
find  an  utter  carelessness  of  chronology ;  above  all,  we  miss  that 
philosophic  insight  into  the  real  causes  of  political  transactions, 
the  moving  influences  whence  great  events  proceed,  which  com- 
municates, according  to  modem  notions,  its  soul  to  history, 
making  it  a  living  and  speaking  monitor  instead  of  a  mere 
pictured  image  of  bygone  times  and  circumstances. 

The  principal  discrepancies,  contradictions,  &c.  in  the  Hero- 
dotean  narrative  have  either  been  already  glanced  at  or  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  notes  on  the  text  One  of  the  most  common 
is  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  different  portions  of  any  estimate 
that  is  given  of  numbers.  If  both  the  items  and  the  total  of  a 
sum  are  mentioned,  they  are  rather  more  likely  to  disagree  than 
to  agree.    Making  the  most  liberal  allowance  for  corruptions  of 

»  Thnoyd.  i.  22.  .,.    ,    ,    Cure's  lit.  of  Groece,  vol,  iv.  pp.  354 

'  For  acknowlodgmenta  on  this  head    and  410, 
on  the  part  of  an  adTene  critic,  see 
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the  text  (to  which  numbers  are  specially  liable),  it  would  still 
seem  that  these  frequent  disagreements  must  have  arisen  from 
some  defect  in  the  author:  either  he  was  not  an  adept *in  arith- 
meticy  or  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  calcula- 
tions and  see  that  his  statements  tallied.  Numerical  discrepan- 
cies of  the  kind  described  occur  in  his  accounts  of  the  duration 
of  the  Median  empire,*  of  the  tribute  which  the  Persian  king 
drew  from  the  satrapies,***  of  the  distance  firom  Sardis  to  Susa," 
and  of  the  sea  from  Egyptian  Thebes,"  of  the  number  of  the 
Greek  fleet  at  Salamis,^^  &c. ;  while  other  errors  disfigure  his 
computation  of  the  number  of  days  in  the  full  term  of  human 
life,"  and  of  the  duration  of  the  monarchy  in  Egypt.^*  The  only 
calculations  of  any  extent  which  do  not  contain  an  arithmetical 
error  are  the  numbers  of  the  Greek  fleets  at  Miletus**  and  Arte- 
misium,"  of  the  fleet  **  and  army  of  Xerxes,"  and  of  the  Greek 
army  at  Plateea.^  Contradictions  connected  with  his  habit  of 
exaggeration  have  been  already  noticed.^*    Others,  arising  appa- 


*  Herod,  i.  130.    See  the  Critical  Ea-  pendix  J.  to  his  4tli  Tolume.)     He  con- 
Baya  appended  to  Book  i.|  Essay  iii.  ad  fin.  aiders  the  statement  that  Croesus  was 
^  Ibid.  iii.  9U-95.    See  note  ad  loc.  *'  the  person  who  firat  within  the  know- 
>'  Ibid.  T.  52-54.  ledge  of  Herodotus  commenced  aggres- 
B  Ibid.  ii.  7-9.    From  the  sea  to  He->  sions  on  the  Greeks'*  (i.  5),  as  conflict- 
liopolia  is  said  to  be  1500  stades,  from  ing  not  only  with  the  narrative  in  chs. 
Heliopolis  to  Thebes  4860  stades,  but  14-16,  but  edso  with  the  account  of  the 
from  the  sea  to  Thebes  only  6120,  in-  Ionian  colonisation  of  Asia  Minor  in 
stead  of  6360,  stades.  ch.  146.    But  Herodotus  does  not  say 
^  Ibid.  Tiii.  43-48.    See  note  ad  loc.  that  the  Qreeks  colonised  at  the  expense 
**  Ibid.  i.  32.  The  double  error— clear-  of  the  Lydians,   who  probably  dwelt 
lyaristng  from  mere  carelessness— where-  some  way  inland  at  that  time.    Again, 
by  the  solar  year  is  made  to  average  375  Col.  Mure  objects  to  the  panegyric  upon 
days,  is  explained  in  the  note  on  the  the  Alcmseonidee    for  their  consistent 
passage.  hatred    of  tyrants  (vi.    121),   because 
^  Ibid.  iL  142.    The  error  here  is  but  Megacles  had  on  one  occasion  helped 
slight,  yet  it  is  curious.    Having  to  esti-  Pisistratus  to  return  (i.  61)  ;  but  this  is 
mate  the  number  of  years  contained  in  at  the  utmost  a  slight  xhetorical  exagge- 
341  genQiations  of  men,  Herodotus  first  ration.  The  Alcmsonidie,  from  the  time 
lays  it  down  that  three  generations  go  when  Megacles  broke  with  Pislatratus, 
to  the  century.    He  then  says,  correctly,  had  been  most  consistent  in  their  oppo- 
that  300  generations  will  make  10,000  sition.   (See  i.  64;  v.  62,  63,  66,  &c.)   He 
years ;  but  in  estimating  the  odd  41  ge-  also  sees  a  contradiction  between  book  v. 
nerations,  he  has  a  curious  error.  Forty-  ch.  40,  where  Anaxandrides  is  said,  in 
one  generations,  he  says,  will  make  1340  maintaining  two  wives  and  two  house- 
years;   whereas  they  will  really  make  holds  at  the  same  time,  to  have  "done 
1366}  years.    If  a  round  number  were  an  act  very  contrary  to  Spartan  feeling," 
intended,  it  should  have  been  1360  or  and  book  vi.  ch.  61,  et  seq.,  where  Kmg 
1370.  Ariston  is  said  to  have  had  two  wives, 
*  Herod.  vL  8.         ^  Ibid.  vili.  1,  2.  and  to  have  even  married  a  third,  with- 
^  Ibid.Tii.  89-95.    ^  Ibid.  vii.  184-6.  out  any  censure  or  remark  at  all.    Here 
^  Ibid,  ix*  28,  29.  the  flaw  is  altogether  in  the  critic's  speo> 
^  Supr^  p.  83,    Col.  Mure  adds  to  tacles:  the  strange  and  unusual  thing 
these  a  number  of  discrepancies  which  being,,  according  to  Herodotus,  not  di- 
£19  more  imaginary  than  real.  (See  Ap^  vorce  and  remarriage,  bb  in  Ariston'a 
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rently  from  mere  carelessness,  are  the  discrepancies  between  his 
description  of  the  size  of  Scythia,  and  his  account  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Darius ;  ^^  between  his  date  for  Psammetichus  ^  and  his 
estimate  of  700  years  from  Anysis  to  Amyrt«us ;  ^  between  his 
two  accounts  of  the  Telmessian  prodigy  of  the  female  beard ;  ^ 
his  two  estimates  of  the  length  of  the  day's  journey ;  ^  and  his 
two  statements  of  the  time  that  intervened  between  the  first 
and  second  expeditions  directed  against  Greece  by  Darius.^^ 
Bepetitions  having  an  awkward  and  suspicious  appearance  are— 
the  warnings  given  to  Croesus  by  Sandanis,^  and  to  Darius  and 
Xerxes  by  Artabanus ;  ^  the  similar  prayers  of  CEobazus  and  of 
Pythius,  with  their  similar  result;^  the  parallel  reproaches 
addressed  to  Astyages  by  Harpagus,  and  to  Demaratus  by  Leo- 
tychides ;  *  and  the  anecdote,  told  of  Cyrus,  of  Artaphemes,  and 
of  Darius,  that  on  hearing  of  one  of  the  leading  Greek  nations, 
they  asked  *'  who  they  were ?"* 

The  want  of  a  standard  chronological  era  cannot  be  charged 
against  Herodotus  as  a  fault/  since  it  was  a  defect  of  the  age  iu 


case  (vi.  63),  but  the  having  two  wiyes  ^  In  ch.  46  of  book  vi.  Herodotus 

and  two  households  at  one   and  the  makes  the  destruction  of  their  walls  by 

same  time.   Ariston  never  had  two  vrives  the  Thasians  at  the  bidding  of  Darius 

at  once,  follow    ^  in  the  year  after  *'   (8cvT^f»^ 

^  Herod,  iv.  101-133.     See  note  on  IrcT)  the  loss  of  the  fleet  of  Hardonius 

book  iv.  ch.  133.  at  Athos.    In  ch.  48  he  says  that  <rfter 

s  This  date  cannot  be  fixed  exactly,  the  submission  of  the  Thasians  (firrjk 
as  Herodotus  does  not  tell  us  in  which  toGto)  Darius  sent  orders  for  the  col- 
year  ofthe  reign  of  Cambyses  he  believes  lection  of  transports;    and  in  ch.  dfi 
him  to  have  invaded  Egypt.    Assuming  these  orders  are  said  to  have  been  given 
however  the  year  B.C.  525  for  this  event,  "the  year  before"   (r^  wpor^p^  Ifrct; 
and  taking  the  years  of  the  last  six  kings  the  expedition  of  Datis.    But  towards 
from  Herodotus,  we  obtain  b.g.  671  or  the  end  ofthe  same  chapter  the  disaster 
B.C.  672  for  the  year  of  the  accession  of  at  i Athos  is  referred  to  the  year  inau^ 
Psammetichus — a  date  accordant  with  diateiy  preceding  that  expedi^on. 
the  synchronism  which  made  him  con-  >  Herod,  i.  71. 
temporary  with  Cyaxares  (i.  105),  and  '  Ibid.  iv.  83,  and  vii.  10. 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  views  of  Ma-  *  Ibid.  iv.  84,  and  vii.  38,  39. 
netho.  <  Ibid.  i.  129,  and  vi.  67. 

M  Herod,  ii.  140.     According  to  this  «  Ibid.  i.  153;  and  v.  73  and  105. 

statement  nearly  500  years  intervene  ^  Col.  Mure  taxes    Herodotus  with 

between  Anysis  and  Psammetichus.  Yet  being  even  here  "behind  the  spirit  of 

Anysis  is  contemporary  with  Sabaco,  the  age"  (p.  417),  and  refers  to  the 

who  puts  to  death  Neco,  the  father  of  chronological  works  of  Hellanicus  and 

Psammetichus,  and   drives   Psammeti-  Charon  as  having  introduced  a  "  frame- 

chus  himself  into  exile!  (See  Herod,  work  on  which  the  course  of  the  national 

ii.  152.)  histoxy  was  adjusted."     But  there  is  no 

>  Herod,  i.  175,  and  viii,  104.    Com-  evidence  to  prove  that  either  Charon  or 

pare  note  ^  page  28.  Hellanicus  made  use  of  their  ehronolo- 

*  Ibid.  iv.  101,  and  v.  53.  This,  how-  gical  schemes  in  their  histories ;  and  the 

ever,  may  be  explained  on  the  supposi-  latter  is  expressly  taxed  by  Thuoydidee 

tion  that  in  v.  53  Herodotus  is  speaking  with  inexactness  in  his  assignment  of 

of  the  day's  march  of  an  anny.    (See  dates  (i.  97).  Besides,  it  has  been  already 

jiote  ad  loo.)  shown  (BU{»i,  p.  34«  note  *;  that  Uellau^ 
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wliich  he  lived,  and  one  with  which  even  Thucydides  is  equally 
taxable.  It  was  not  until  Timaeus  introduced  the  reckoning  by 
Olympiads  some  generations  after  Herodotus,  that  Greek 
chronology  came  to  be  put  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  Hero- 
dotus, however,  is  unnecessarily  loose  and  inaccurate  in  his 
chronological  statements,  and  evidently  regards  the  whole  sub- 
ject as  unimportant.  His  reckoning  events  from  "his  own 
time"^  is  vague  and  indeterminate,  since  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  means  from  his  birth,  from  his  acme,  or  from  the 
time  of  his  last  recension,  a  doubt  involving  a  difference  of  more 
than  half  a  century.  Even  when  he  seems  to  profess  exactness, 
there  is  always  some  omission,  some  unestimated  period,  which 
precludes  us  from  constructing  a  complete  chronological  scheme 
by  means  of  the  data  which  he  furnishes.^  His  synchronisms  are 
on  the  whole  less  incorrect  than  might  have  been  expected ;®  but 
occasional  mistakes  occur  which  a  very  little  care  might  have 
obviated.^  We  may  conclude  from  these  that  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  tabulating  his  dates  or  determining  synchronisms  in 
any  other  way  than  by  means  of  popular  rumour. 

But  the  great  defect  of  Herodotus  as  an  historian  is  his  want 
of  insight  into  the  causes,  bearing,  and  interconnexion  of  the 
events  which  he  records.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  is  deficient 
in  political  discernment,  and  so  relates  with  the  utmost  bald- 
ness, and  with  striking  omissions  and  misstatements,  the  con- 


cuB  wrote  Uier  than  Herodotus,  imd  that  tris  koxQv  ^v),  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
the  works  of  Charon  were  probably  un-  year  of  Darius'  attack,  on  which  the  corn- 
known  to  him  (pp.  37,  38).  meocement  of  the  Scythian  monarchy  is 

7  See  Herod,  ii.  53,  and  145.   A  nearer  made  to  depend  (iv.  7).    The  only  chro- 

approach  to  exactness  is  made  when  the  nology  which  is  exact  and  continuous  is 

time  of  his  visit  to  a  country  is  assumed  the  Medo-Persian.     We  may  count  back 

as  the  epoch  from  which  to  calculate  from  the  siege  of  Sestos  to  the  first  year 

(see  ii.  13,  and  44) ;  but  still  even  in  of  Cyrus,  and  thence  to  the  accession 

these  cases  there  is  some  uncertainty.  of  Deioces,  which  Herodotus  placed  229 

•  The  Lydian  chronology  is  incom-  years  before  that  event,  or  b.c.  708.  ■ 
plete  from  his  omitting  to  state  in  which        '  As  those  of  Cyaxares  with  Alyattes 

year  of  Cyrus  Sardis  was  taken.    The  C\.  73-4),  and  of  both  with  Psammetichus 

Assyrian  fails  from   the  term  of  the  (i.  105),  of  Sennacherib  with  Sethos  the 

anarchy  not  being  specified.    The  later  successor  of  Sabaco  (ii.  141),  of  Amasis 

Egyptian  has  the  same  defect  as  the  Ly-  and  Labynetus  (Nabunahit)  with  Croasua 

dian:  we  are  not  told  in  which  year  of  (i.  77),  &c. 

the  reign  of  Cambysee  he  led  his  expe-        ^  As  the  placing  the  embassy  of  CroBsus 

dition  into  Egypt.    For  the  early  Egyp*  to  Sparta  after  the  final  settlement  of 

tian  and  the  Babylonian  we  have  only  an  Pisistratus  on  the  throne  of  Athens  (i. 

estimate  by  generations.    The  Scythian  65),  the  apparently  making  Periander 

is  indefinite,  sinoe,  from  the  vague  way  and  Alcseus  contemporaries  with  Pisis- 

in  which  the  interval  between  the  Thra-  tratus  and  his  son  Hegesistratus  (v.  94->5), 

eian  campaign  of  Megabazus  and  the  the  assignment  of  the  legislation  of  Ly- 

breaking  out  of  the  Ionian  revolt  is  curgus  to  the  reign  of  Labotaa  in  Spoita 

spoken  of  (ov  iroKKhv  X9^^^^  ^^  ^'-^^h  ^- 
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stitutional  changes  whose  occurrence  he  is  led  to  notice  ;^  but 
even  with  regard  to  the  important  historical  vicissitudes  which 
form  the  special  subject  of  his  narrative,  he  exhibits  the  same 
inability  to  penetrate  below  the  surface,  and  to  appreciate  or 
even  to  conceive  aright  their  true  origin  and  character.    Little 
personal  tales  and  anecdotes  take  the  place  of  those  investiga- 
tions into  the  condition  of  nations  or  into  the  grounds  of  hostility 
between  races  on  which  critical  writers  of  history  are  wont  to 
lay  the  chief  stress  in  their  accounts  of  wars,  rebellions,  con- 
quests, and  the  like.     The  personal  ambition  of  Cyrus  is  made 
tiie  sole  cause  of  the  revolt  of  the  Persians  from  the  Medes ;  ^ 
to  the  resentment  of  Harpagus  is  attributed  its  success;^  the 
attack  on  Egypt  is  traced  to  advice  given  to  Cambyses  by  an 
eye-doctor;*  the  Magian  revolt  is  the  mere  doing  of  Patizei- 
thes;*  Darius  is  led  to  form  a  design  against  Greece  by  a 
suggestion  of  Democedes ;  ^  the  lonians  rebel  because  Arista- 
goras  has  become  involved  in  difficulties.^    Through  the  whole 
History  there  runs  a  similar  vein :  if  war  breaks  out  between 
Media  and  Lydia,  it  is  because  a  band  of  Scyths  have  caused 
King  Cyaxares  to  banquet  on  human  flesh  and  have  then  fled 
to  Alyattes ;  ^  if  King  Darius  sends  an  expedition  against  Samos, 
it  is  to  reward  a  man  who  presented  to  him  a  scarlet  cloak ; " 
if  the  Lydians  after  their  conquest  by  the  Persians  lose  their 
military  spirit  and  grow  efleminate,  it  is  owing  to  Croesus  having 
advised  Cyrus  to  give  them  the  breeding  of  women ;  ^^  every- 
where little  reasons  are  alleged,  which,  even  if  they  existed^ 
would  not  be  the  causes  of  the  events  traced  to  them,  but  only 
the  occasions  upon  which  the  real  causes  came  into  play."    The 
tales,  however,  which  take  the  place  of  more  philosophical 
inquiries  are  for  the  most  part   (it  would  seem)   apocryphal, 
having  been  invented  to  account  for  the  occurrences  by  those 
who  failed  to  trace  them  to  any  deeper  source.     From  the 
same  defect  of  insight  extreme  improbabilities  are  accepted  by 
Herodotus  without  the  slightest  objection,  and  difficulties,  from 
being  imperceived,  are  left  unexplained.     To  give  a  single 
instance  of  each : — Herodotus  reports,  apparently  without  any 


s  See  the  notes  on  book  i.  ch.  65,  u  ibid.  i.  155. 
book  iv.  chi  145,  book  v.  chs.  67-9,  and  ^  The  statement  of  Aristotle  concern- 
book  vi.  ohs.  43  and  83.  ing  internal  troubles  applies  with  equal 
^  Herod,  i.  126-7.  *  Ibid.  chs.  127-8.  or  greater  force  to  wars  between  nations: 
i  Ibid.  iii.  1.  ^  Ibid.  iii.  61.  in  fiuep&wiJJC  oh  ir^fA  fuieprnp^-^lyro^rai 
7  Jhid,  iii  134-5.  •  Ibid.  ▼.  35-6.  (Pol.  v.  3,  §  1.  Compare  Polyb.  iiL  6,  7). 
*  Ibid.  1.  73-4.         ^  Ibid.  iii.  1 39. 
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hesitation,  the  Persian  tale  concerning  the  motive  which  induced 
Cambyses  to  inyade  Egypt — that,  having  applied  to  Amasis  for 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  Amasis  pretended  to  comply,  but  sent 
him  the  daughter  of  Apries,  a  "  young  girl "  of  great  personal 
charms,  whom  Cambyses  received  among  his  wives,  and  re- 
garded with  much  favour,  till  one  day  he  learnt  from  her  lips 
the  trick  that  had  been  played  him,  whereupon  he  declared  war 
against  the  deceiver.  Now  as  Amasis  had  reigned,  according 
to  Herodotus,  forty-four  years  from  the  death  of  Apries,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  trick  was  followed  closely  by  the  invasion, 
which  Amasis  did  not  live  to  see,  it  is  plain  that  this  "beautiful 
young  girl,"  who  had  been  palmed  off  upon  Cambyses  as  the 
reigning  king's  daughter,  must  have  been  a  woman  of  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.^  Again — Herodotus  tells  us,  and 
probability  fiilly  bears  him  out,  that  the  Persian  army  under 
Datis  and  Artaphemes  landed  at  Marathon  because  it  was  the 
most  favourable  position  in  all  Attica  for  the  manoeuvres  of 
cavalry,'  in  which  arm  the  Persian  strength  chiefly  lay;  yet 
when  he  comes  to  describe  the  battle  no  mention  whatever  is 
made  of  any  part  taken  in  it  by  the  Persian  horse,  nor  any 
account  given  of  their  absence  or  inaction.^  A  similar  inability 
to  appreciate  difficulties  appears  in  his  account  of  the  numbers 
at  Thermopylae,  where  no  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  the 
apparent  discrepancy  between  the  list  of  the  forces,  the  Spartan 
inscription,  and  the  actual  nimiber  of  the  slain,^  nor  any  ex- 


1  See  Herod,  lii.  1,  and  compare  ii.  172,  bably  have  been  considerably  more,  as 

and  iiL  10.  Col.Mure's  criticism  (Lit.  of  his  father  Cheops  reigned  50  years,  and 

Ch^eece,  it.  p.  419)  in  this  instance  is  so  would  not  be  likely  to  leave  behind 

perfectly  just.    Almost  as  gross  an  in-  him  a  very  young  son. 

stance  of  the  same  fault  occurs  in  the  his-  ^  Herod,  vi.  102. 

tory  of  MycerinuB.    Mycerinus  succeeds  >  We  are  left  to  derive  from  another 

his  uncle,  Chephren,  who  has  reigned  writer  (Suidas  ad  voc.  Xi»pis  iinrtTs)  the 

56  years  (ii.  127-8).     He  reigns  happily  information  that  Miltiades  took  advan- 

for  a  certain   indefinite   time,  during  tage  of  the  absence  of  the  Persian  ca- 

whieb  he  builds  a  pyramid  of  no  small  yalry,  who  had  been  forced  to  go  to 

size;  when,  lol  an  oracle  announces  to  a  distance  for  forage,  to  bring  on  the 

him  that  he  has  but  six  more  years  to  engagement. 

live.     Mycerinus  is  indignant  that  he  *  According  to  Herodotus,  the  entire 

should  be  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  number  of  the  troops,  exclusive  of  the 

age — ^reproaches  the  oracle — and  deter-  Helots,  was  between  4000  and  5000.   Of 

mines  to  falsify  it  bv  living  twelve  years  these  there  came  from  the  Peloponnese 

in  six.    So  he  gives  himself  up  to  jollity,  3100  (vii.  202,  203).    Yet  the  inscription 

drinks  and  feasts,  night  as  well  as  day,  on  the  spot,  which  would  certainly  not 

during  the  time  left  him,  and  dies  as  exaggerate  the  number  on  the  Greek 

the  oracle  foretold.     Herodotus  seems  side,    said    4000'  Peloponnesians    (vii. 

quite  to  have  'forgotten  that  Mycerinus  228).    Again,  the  number  slain  in  the 

must  have  been  sixty  at  the  least,  when  last  struggle  is  estimated  at  4000  (viii. 

he  received  the  warning,  and  would  pro-  25);   but  only  300  Spartans  and  700 
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planation  offered  of  those  circumstances  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Thebans  in  the  battle  which  have  provoked  hostile 
criticism  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.^ 

There  are  certain  other  respects  in  which  Herodotus  has 
been  I'egarded  as  exhibiting  a  want  of  critical  acumen,  viz.,  in 
his  geographical  and  meteorological  disquisitions,  in  his  lin- 
guistic efforts,  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of  mythology.* 
These  may  be  touched  with  the  utmost  brevity,  since  his  value 
as  an  historian  is  but  very  slightly  affected  by  the  opinion  which 
may  be  formed  of  his  success  or  failure  in  such  matters.  As  a 
general  geographer  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  views  were  in- 
distinct; though  they  can  scarcely  be  said  with  truth  to  have 
been  "  crudely  digested."  "^  Looking  upon  geography  as  an 
experimental  science,  he  did  not  profess  more  knowledge  with 
regard  to  it  than  had  been  collected  by  observation  up  to  his 
time.  He  seems  to  have  formed  no  distinct  opinion  on  the 
shape  of  the  earth,  or  the  configuration  of  land  and  water,  since 
he  could  not  find  that  the  land  had  been  explored  to  its  limits, 
either  towards  the  north  or  towards  the  east.'  He  knew,  how- 
ever, enough  of  the  projection  of  Arabia  and  of  Africa  into  the 
southern  sea  to  be  aware  that  the  circular  plane  of  Hecatfieus 
was  a  pure  fiction,  and  as  such  he  ridiculed  it*  Within  the 
limits  of  his  knowledge  he  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  clear  and 
precise.  He  divides  the  known  world  into  three  parts,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.^®  Of  these,  Asia  and  Africa  lie  to  the  south, 
Europe  is  to  the  north,  and  extends  along  the  other  two."  The 
boundary  line  between  Europe  and  Asia  runs  due  east,  consist- 
ing of  the  Phasis,  the  south  coast  of  the  Caspian,  the  river 
Araxes,  and  a  line  produced  thence  as  far  as  the  land  con- 
tinues." The  boundary  between  Asia  and  Africa  is  the  west 
frontier  of  Egypt,^^  not  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  or  the  Nile,  which 
last  was  commonly  made  the  boundary.^*    The  general  contour 


Thespians  were  previoualy  Bpoken  of  as  ^  Mure,  p.  424. 

remaining  (vii.  222).     These  anomalies  •  Herod,  iii.  1 15,  sub  fin. ;  iv.  40,  45 ; 

may  perhaps  admit  of  explanation ;  what  y.  9. 

is  especially  remarkable  about  them  is,  *  Ibid.  iv.  36. 

that  Herodotus  seems  utterly  unoon-  ^  Ibid.  ii.  16 ;  iv.  45.    The  vwxf  used 

scious  of  any  difficulty.  by  Herodotus  is,  of  course,  not  Africa, 

*  See    Plut.   de    Malign.   Herod,  ii.  but  Libya, 

pp.  865,  866 ;   Orote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  t.  "  Ibid.  iv.  42. 

pp.  122,  123 ;  Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece,  iy.  ^  Ibid.  iy.  40  and  45. 

Appendix  K.,  pp.  542-544.  »  Ibid.  ii.  17 ;  iy.  39,  ad  fin. 

«  See  Colonel  Mute's  remarks,  pp.  ^  ibid.  ii.  17,  and  iy.  45. 
424-430. 
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of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Propontis,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  is  well  ipiderstood  by  him,*  as  is  the  shape  of 
Greece,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  Syria»  and  the  north  coast  of  Africa. 
He  knows  that  the  Mediterranean  communicates  with  the  ocean, 
and  that  the  ocean  extends  round  Africa  to  the  Arabian  Gulf 
and  ErythrsBan  Sea.^  He  is  also  aware  that  the  Caspian  is  a 
sea  by  itself.^  He  has  tolerably  correct  views  on  the  courses  of 
the  Nile,*  Danube,*  Halys,*  Tigris,'  Euphrates,®  Indus,®  Dnieper,^^ 
Dniester,"  and  other  Scythian  rivers.^^  He  is  confased,  how- 
ever, in  his  account  of  the  Araxes,^^  incorrect  (apparently)  in 
his  description  of  the  Scythian  rivers  east  of  the  Dnieper,^*  and 
ignorant  of  many  facts  which  we  should  have  expected  him  to 
know,  as  the  existence  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  the  peninsula  of 
Hindustan,  and  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  the  size  of  the  Palus 
Maaotis,^*  &c.  In  his  descriptions  of  countries  that  he  knows 
he  is  graphic  and  striking,^*  not  confining  himself  to  the  strictly 
geographical  features,  but  noting  also  geological  peculiarities, 
as  the  increase  of  land,  the  quality  of  soil,  and  the  like."  On 
the  whole,  he  will  certainly  bear  comparison  as  a  descriptive 
geographer  with  any  author  anterior  to  Strabo ;  and,  on  some 
important  points,  as  the  true  character  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  he 
is  better  informed  than  even  that  writer.^® 

With  regard  to  meteorology  his  notions  are  certainly  such  as 
seem  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  extraordinary. 
He  r^ards  heat  and  cold  as  inherent  in  the  winds  themselves, 
not  00  connected  with  any  solar  influence.^'  The  winds  control 
the  sun,  whom  they  drive  southwards  in  winter,  only  allowing 
him  to  resume  his  natural  course  at  the  approach  of  spring.^ 
The  phenomena,  however,  of  evaporation,^*  and  even  of  radia- 
tion," seem  to  be  tolerably  well  understood  by  Herodotus ;  and 
if  on  the  whole  his  meteorological  conceptions  must  be  pro- 
nounced crude  and  false,  we  should  remember  that  real  physical 
science  did  not  see  the  light  till  the  time  of  Aristotle ;  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not  something  more  hetJthy 


1  Herod,  iv.  85,  86.  (iv.  52),  and  the  Don  or  Tanais  (iv.  67). 

•  Ibid.  L  202,  ad  fin. ;  iv.  42-44.  ^  See  note  on  book  i,  ch.  2i)2. 

a  Ibid.  i.  203.  "  Herod,  iv.  54-56.         »»  Ibid.  iv.  86. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  17,  29-31.  *"  Take,  for  inatanoe,  the  description 

*  Ibid.  ii.  33 ;  iv.  47-49.  of  Thesealy  in  book  vii.  Teh.  1 29),  or  that 

•  Ibid-  i.  6,  72.  of  Egypt  in  book  ii.  (chs.  6-12). 

T  Ibid.  i.  189,  193  ;  v.  20.  »7  Herod,  ii.  7,  10,  12  ;  iv.  47,  191, 198. 

«  Ibid.  i.  180.  »  Ibid.  iv.  44.  ^  Comp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  160. 

»  Ibid.  iv.  53.  »  Ibid.  iv.  51-2.        w  Herod,  ii.  24-5,        »  Ibid.  1.  s.c. 

»  A»  the  Pruth    (iv.  48),    the  Bug       21  Loc,  cit.  «  Ch.  27. 
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in  the  physical  speculations  of  our  author,  which  evince  an  in- 
quiring mind  and  one  that  went  to  nature  itself  for  arguments 
and  analogies/  than  in  the  physico-metaphysical  theories  of  the 
Ionic  School,  which  formed  the  furthest  reach  whereto  Science 
(falsely  so  called)  had  attained  in  his  day.  His  geological 
speculations  in  particular  are  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  not  un- 
frequently  anticipate  lines  of  thought  which  are  generally  re- 
garded as  the  discoveries  of  persons  living  at  the  present 
time.* 

On  the  subject  of  mythology  Herodotus  seems  to  have  held 
the  common  views  of  his  countrymen :  he  accepted  the  myths 
in  simple  faith,  and,  where  naturally  led  to  do  so,  reported  them 
as  he  had  heard  them.  He  drew,  however,  a  very  marked  line 
between  the  mythological  age  and  the  historical,^  and  confined 
his  narrative  ahnost  entirely  to  the  latter,  thereby  offering  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  writers  who  had  preceded  him,  since  in 
their  works  mythology  either  took  the  place  of  history,*  or  at 
least  was  largely  intermixed  with  it* 

The  philological  deficiencies  of  Herodotus  have  been  already 
admitted.^  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  master 
of  any  language  besides  his  own.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
regarded  the  languages  of  other  nations  with  less  contempt 
than  was  felt  towards  them  by  the  Greeks  generally ;  and  the 
explanations  which  he  gives  of  foreign  words,  though  not  always 
to  be  depended  on,''  are  at  once  indicative  of  his  unwearied 
activity  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  possess  an 
absolute  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  comparative  philologer.*    On 


^  See  ii.  20,  22,  23.  about  the    formation   of   land  at  tiie 

'  Herodotus  perceives  the  operation  mouths  of  great  rivers,  as  at  the  mouth  of 

of  the  two  agencies  of  fire  and  water  in  the  Scamander,  of  the  Msander,  and  of 

bringing  the  earth  into  its  actual  condi*  the  Acheloiis  (ii.  10 ;  see  note  ad  loc.). 

tion  (ii.  5,  10;  yii.  129,  ad  fin.).     He  His  notice  of  the  prn;>c<i(7n  of  the  Delta 

regards  the  changes  as  having  occupied  from   the  general  line  of  the  African 

enormous  periods  of  time — tens  of  thou-  coast,  as  a  proof  of  its  recent  origin 

sands  of  years   (ii.   11,  ad  fin.).     His  (ii.  11),  is  also  sound  in  principle, 

whole  reasoning  concerning  the  forma-  *  See  especially  ill.  122;  but  compare 

tion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  although  also  i.  5,  ii.  120,  &c.;  and  note  the  omis- 

perhaps  erroneous  in  fact,  is  in  perfect  sion  of  the  mythological  period,  of  which 

accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  he  vras  well  aware  (ii.  4;),  46,  144-5,  aad 

by  Sir  C.  Lyell ;  and  in  his  anticipations  150),  from  the  history  of  ££jpt* 

of  what  would  happen  if  the  Nile  were  *  Vide  suprk  p.  31. 

made  to  empty  itself  into  the  head  of  *  See  Thucyd.  i.  21. 

the  Red  Sea  that  geologist  would,  it  is  '  Supii^  p.  57. 

probable,  entirely  concur.    The  alluvial  ^  As  in  the  case  of  the  word  Pirftmis 

character  of  the  great  Thessalian  basin,  (ii.  143\  and  of  the  names  of  the  Persian 

and  the  disruption  of  the  gorge  at  Temp^,  monarchs  (vi.  98). 

would  similarly  be  admitted.    Herodo-  '  See  the  use  made  by  Orimm  of  He- 

tuB  again  is  quite  correct  in  his  remarks  rodotus^s  Scythian  words  in  his  ^listory 
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the  etymology  of  Greek  words  he  vefy  rarely  touches ;  in  such 
cases  his  criticism  seems  neither  better  nor  worse  than  that  of 
other  Greek  writers,  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  Alexandrian 
schooL* 

The  merits  of  Herodotus  as  a  writer  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned«  Those  who  make  the  lowest  estimate  of  his  qualifica- 
tions as  an  historian,  are  profuse  in  their  acknowledgments  of  his 
beauties  of  composition  and  style,  by  which  they  consider  that 
other  commentators  upon  his  work  have  been  unduly  biassed  in 
his  favour,  and  led  to  overrate  his  historical  accuracy.*  Scarcely 
a  dissentient  voice  is  to  be  found  on  this  point  among  critical 
authorities,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  who  all  agree  in  up- 
holding our  author  as  a  model  of  his  own  peculiar  order  of  com- 
position.^ In  the  concluding  portion  of  this  notice  an  en- 
deavour will  be  made  to  point  out  the  special  excellencies  which 
justify  this  imiversal  judgment,  while,  at  the  same  time,  atten- 
tion will  be  drawn  to  certain  qualifying  statements  whereby  the 
most  recent  of  our  author's  critics  has  lessened  the  effect  of 
those  general  eulogiums  which  he  has  passed  upon  the  literary 
merits  of  the  History, 

The  most  important  essential  of  every  literary  composition, 
be  it  poem,  treatise,  history,  tale,  or  aught  else,  is  unity.  Upon 
this  depends  our  power  of  viewing  the  composition  as  a  whole, 
and  of  deriving  pleasure  from  the  grasp  that  we  thereby  obtain 
of  it,  as  well  as  from  our  perception  of  the  harmony  and  mutual 
adaptation  of  the  parts,  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  argu- 
rnent^  and  the  interconnexion  of  the  various  portions  with  one 


of  the  Germaa  Language,  yoI.  i,  pp.  charm  of  his  style,  by  the  truthfulness 

21S-237.  of  intention  and  amiability  of  temper 

'  Herodotus  derives  Bths  from  riSrifii  which  beam  in  every  page,  and  by  the 
(iL  52),  which  is  at  least  as  good  as  entertainment  derived  even  from  the  de- 
Plato's  derivation  from  04tt  (Cratyl.  p.  fective  portions  of  his  narrative,  they 
397,  C.\  and  is  plausible,  though  proba*  are  led  to  place  his  work  and  himself, 
bly  wrong.  (See  note  ad  loc.)  His  de-  in  regard  to  the  higher  qualifications  of 
rivation  of  aiyls  from  oTl  (iv.  189),  on  the  historian,  on  the  same  level  with 
the  other  hand,  is  correct'enough.  What  that  occupied  by  Thucydides."  (Lit.  of 
he  means  by  deriving  the  names  of  the  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  355.) 
Greek  gods  from  E^pt  (ii.  50)  is  not  '  Cf.  Arist.  Rhet.  iii.  9 ;  Dionys.  Hal. 
clear.  Except  in  the  cases  of  Themis  Kp.  ad  On.  Pomp.  3;  Jud.  de  Thuc.  23 ; 
(the  Egyptian  Thmei\  and  of  AthSn^  Quinctilian.  Inst.  Orat.  IX.  iv.  19,  anil 
and  Hephfiestus,  which  may  have  been  X.  i.  73;  Lucian.  Herod.  1,  vol.  iv. 
formed  from  Keith  and  Phtha,  there  p.  116;  Athen.  Deipn.  iii.  15,  p.  309; 
seems  to  be  no  real  connexion.  Schlegel's  Lectures  on  the  History  of 

*  Speaking  of  the  bulk  of  modem  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  £.  T. ;  Matthias, 

oommentators  on  Herodottis,  Col.  More  Manual  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature, 

says:   "Dazzled  by  the  rich  profusion  p.  57,  E.T.;  Mure's  Literature  of  Greece, 

of  his  historical  facts,  by  the  grandeur  vol.  iv.  pp.  45 1-5 18. 
of  his  historical  combinationSj  by  the 
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another.  In  few  subjects  is  it  so  difficult  to  secure  this  funda- 
mental groundwork  of  literary  excellence  as  in  history.  The 
unity  furnished  by  mere  identity  of  country  or  of  race  falls 
short  of  what  is  required ;  and  hence  most  general  histories  are 
wearisome  and  deficient  in  interest.  Herodotus,  by  selecting 
for  the  subject  of  his  work  a  special  portion  of  the  history  of 
Greece  and  confining  himself  to  the  narration  of  events  having 
a  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  his  main  topic,  has  obtained  a 
unity  of  action  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  stringent  demands 
of  art,  equal,  indeed,  to  that  which  characterises  the  master- 
pieces of  the  imagination.  Instead  of  undertaking  the  complex 
and  difficult  task  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  race 
during  a  given  period,  he  sits  down  with  the  one  (primary)  ob- 
ject of  faithfully  recording  the  events  of  a  particular  war.  It  is 
not,  as  has  been  generally  said,^  the  conflict  of  races,  the  anta- 
gonism between  Europe  and  Asia,  nor  even  that  antagonism  in 
its  culminating  form — the  struggle  between  Greece  and  Persia — 
that  he  puts  before  him  as  his  proper  subject  Had  his  views 
embraced  this  whole  conflict,  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the 
Trojan  war,  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  Teucrians  and 
Mysians,*  the  frequent  incursions  into  Asia  of  the  Cimmerians 
and  the  Treres,  perhaps  even  the  settlement  of  the  Greeks 
upon  the  Asiatic  shores,  would  have  claimed  their  place  as  in- 
tegral portions  of  his  narrative.  His  absolute  renunciation  of 
some  of  these  subjects,*  and  his  cursory  notice  •  or  entire 
omission  of  others,'  indicate  that  he  proposed  to  himself  a  far 
narrower  task  than  the  relation  of  the  long  course  of  rivalry 
between  the  Asiatic  and  European  races.  Nor  did  he  even  in- 
tend to  give  us  an  account  of  the  entire  struggle  between 
Greece  and  Persia.  His  work,  though  not  finished  throughout, 
is  concluded ;  ^  and  its  termination  with  the  return  of  the  Greek 


'  See  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Ancient  *  It  is  aBtonishing  to  find  an  author 

History,  vol.  i.  p.  167,  £.  T. ;  Dahl-  of  Dahlmann*8  discernment  maintaining 

mann's  Life  of  Herodotus,  ch.  vii.  §  1  that  the  extant  work  of  Herodotus  is  an 

(p.  102,  £.  T.);   Mure's  Literature  of  "imcompleted  performance;"  that  he 

Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  454,  455.  "  intended  to  relate  the  expedition  of 

*  Herod.  viL  20,  ad  fin.  Cimon,  the  great  Egyptian  war  of  the 

*  As  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  voyage  Athenians,  and  possibly  the  interference 
of  the  Argonauts  (i.  5).  of  the  Persians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 

*  As  of  the  Teucrian  and  Mysian  ex-  had  his  life  been  extended  *'  (Life,1.8.c.). 
pedition  (vii.  20),  and  of  the  Ionian  co-  He  admits  that  the  "uncompleted  per* 
lonisation  fi,  146 ;  vii.  94).  formance  "  has  "  all  the  value  of  a  woHt 

^  As  of  the  incursions  of  the  Treres,  ofart,  rounded  off  in  all  its  parts,  and  con- 

and  the  Cimmerian  ravages  preceding  eluded  with  thoughtful  deliberation;'* 

their  grand  attack.      (See  the  Critical  but  attempts  no  account  of  the  happy 

Essays  appended  to  this  Book,  Essay  i.)  chance  wluch  has  given  this  perfection 
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fleet  from  Sestos,  distinctly  shows  that  it  was  not  his  object  to 
trace  the  entire  history  of  the  Graeco-Persian  struggle,  since  that 
straggle  continued  for  thirty  years  afterwards  with  scarcely  any 
intermission,  until  the  arrangement  known  as  the  Peace  of 
CaUias.  The  real  intention  of  Herodotus  was  to  write  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Persian  War  of  Inrasion — ^the  contest  which  com- 
menced with  the  first  expedition  of  Mardonius,  and  terminated 
with  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  vast  fleet  and  army  collected 
and  led  against  Greece  by  Xerxes.  The  portion  of  his  narra- 
tiye  which  is  anterior  to  the  expedition  of  Mardonius  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  introduction,  and  in  this  a  double  design  may  be 
traced,  the  main  object  of  the  Mrriter  being  to  give  an  account 
of  the  rise,  growth,  and  progress  of  the  great  Empire  which  had 
been  the  antagonist  of  Greece  in  the  struggle,  and  his  secondary 
aim  to  note  the  previous  occasions  whereon  the  two  races  had 
been  brought  into  hostile  contact.  Both  these  points  are  con- 
nected intimately  with  the  principal  object  of  the  history,  the 
one  being  necessary  in  order  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
greatness  of  the  contest  and  the  glory  gained  by  those  with 
whom  the  victory  rested,  and  the  other  giving  the  causes  from 
which  the  quarrel  sprang,  and  throwing  important  light  on  the 
course  of  the  invasion  and  the  conduct  of  the  invaders. 

Had  Herodotus  confined  himself  rigidly  to  these  three  inter- 
connected heads  of  narration,  the  growth  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
the  previous  hostilities  between  Greece  and  Persia,  and  the 
actual  conduct  of  the  great  war,  his  history  would  have  been 
meagre  and  deficient  in  variety.  To  avoid  this  consequence,  he 
takes  every  opportunity  which  presents  itself  of  diverging  from 
his  main  narrative  and  interweaving  with  it  the  vast  stores  of 
his  varied  knowledge,  whether  historical,  geographical,  or  anti- 
quarian. He  thus  contrived  to  set  before  his  countrymen  a 
general  picture  of  the  world,  of  its  various  races,  and  of  the  pre- 
vious history  of  those  nations  which  possessed  one  ;^  thereby 


to  a  mere  fragment.    Col.  Mure,  on  the  Carthage.    In  the  latter  case  there  is 

other  hand,  has  some  just  remarks  (p.  sufficient  reason  for  his  silence,  but  his 

4^>S^  on  the  fitness  of  the  point  selected  omission  of  any  sketch  of  Phoenician 

by  Herodotus  for  the  conclusion  of  his  history  is  very  surprising.   He  certainly 

oarrstiTe,  and  the  appropriateness  of  his  ought  to  have  given  an  account  of  the 

winding  np  the  whole  by  the  final  return  conquest  or  submiasion  of  the  great  nar 

home  of  the  yictorioua  Athenian  fleet  Tal  power,  in  which  case  a  sketch  of  its 

from  the  HeUeepont.  previous  history  would  have  been  almost 

*  There  are  two  remarkable  exceptions  necessary.    Is  it  possible  that  ignorance 

which  require  notice.     Herodotus  gives  kept  him  silent? 
us  no  history  either  of  Phoenicia  or  of 

VOL.  I.  H 
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giying  a  grandeur  and  breadth  to  his  work,  which  places  it  id 
the  very  first  rank  of  historical  compositions.^  At  the  same 
time  he  took  care  to  diversify  his  pages  by  interspersing  amid 
his  more  serious  matter  tales,  anecdotes,  and  descriptions  of  a 
lighter  character,  which  are  very  graceM  appendages  to  the 
main  narrative,  and  happily  relieve  the  gravity  of  its  general 
tone.  The  variety  and  richness  of  the  episodical  matter  in 
Herodotus  forms  thus  one  of  his  most  striking  and  obvious 
characteristics,  and  is  noticed  by  all  critics  ;^  but  in  this  very 
profusion  there  is  a  fresh  peril,  or  rather  a  multitude  of 'perils, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  has  altogether  escaped 
them.  Episodes  are  dangerous  to  unity.  They  may  overlay 
the  main  narrative  and  oppress  it  by  their  mere  weight  and 
number :  they  may  be  awkward  and  ill-timed,  interrupting  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  at  improper  places :  or  they  may  be  in- 
congruous in  matter,  and  so  break  in  upon  the  harmony  which 
ought  to  characterise  a  work  of  art.  In  Herodotus  the  amount 
of  the  episodical  matter  is  so  great  that  these  dangers  are  in* 
creased  proportionally.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  work  is  of  this 
secondary  and  subsidiary  character.^  It  is,  however,  palpable 
to  every  reader  who  possesses  the  mere  average  amount  of  taste 
and  critical  discernment,  that  at  least  the  great  danger  has 
been  escaped,  and  that  the  episodes  of  Herodotus,  notwith- 
standing their  extraordinary  length  and  number,  do  not  injure 
the  unity  of  his  work,  or  unduly  overcharge  his  narrative.  This 
result,  which  "  surprises "  the  modern  critic/  has  been  ascribed 
with  reason  to  "two  principal  causes — ^the-  propriety  of  the 
occasion  and  mode  in  which  the  episodical  matter  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  distinctness  of  form  and  substance  which  the 
author  has  imparted  to  his  principal  masses.''  ^  By  the  exercise 
of  great  care  and  judgment,  as  well  as  of  a  good  deal  of  self- 
restraint^  in  these  two  respects,  Herodotus  has  succeeded  in 
completely  subordinating  his  episodes  to  his  main  subject,  and 


^  The   only  parallels   to  Herodotus  *  Mure,  p.  459.         *  Ibid.  loc.  cit. 

in  this  respect  which  modem  literature  *  This  self-reetraiut  is  shown  both  in 

furnishes,    are    Qibbon*s    Decline   and  his  abstaining  from  the  introduction  of 

FaU  of  Rome  and  the  recent  work  of  important  h^s  of  history,  if  they  were 

Mr.  Qrote.  not  connected  naturally  with  his  narra- 

'  See,  among  others,  Dahlmann  (Life  ti  ve,  and  also  in  his  treatment  of  the  histo- 

of  Herod,  p.  164),  Niebuhr  (Lectures  ries  of  countries  upon  which  his  subject 

on  Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p.  168),  and  led  him  to  enter.   On  the  latter  point,  see 

Col.  Mure  (Lit.  of  Qreece,  toI  iy.  pp.  Col.  Mure's  remarks,  vol.  It.  pp.  4«30, 461. 

458>4«32 }.  To  the  former  head  may  be  referred  the 

s  Vide  Buprk,  p.  23.  omission  of  any  history  of  Carthage. 
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has  prevented  them  from  entangling,  encnmbering,  or  even  un- 
pleasantly interrnpting  the  general  narrative. 

While,  however,  the  mode  in  which  Herodotus  has  dealt  with 
his  episodical  matter,  is  allowed  to  be  in  the  main  admirable, 
and  to  constitute  one  of  the  triumphs  of  his  genius,  objection  is 
made  to  a  certain  number  of  his  episodes  as  inappropriate, 
while  others  are  regarded  as  misplaced.     The  history  of  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Northern  Africa,  contained  in  the  fourth 
book,'  and  the  sketch  of  the  native  Libyan  races,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  same  digression,"  are  thought  to  be  superfluous,  the 
connexion  between  the  affairs  of  the  countries  described  and 
the  main  narrative  being  too  slight  to  justify  the  introduction, 
at  any  rate,  of  such  lengthy  notices.®  The  stpry  of  Ehampsinitus, 
in  the  second  book,*"  is  objected  to,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of 
history,"  and  the  legend  of  Athamas  in  the  seventh,^*  as  at  once 
frivolous  and  irrelevant*^    Among  the  digressions  considered  to 
be  out  of  place**  are  the  "Summary  of  Universal  Geography," 
included  in  the  chapter  on  Scythia,**  the  account  of  the  river 
Aces  in  Book  HI.,**  the  story  of  the  amours  of  Xerxes,*''^  and  the 
tale  of  Artayctes  and  the  fried  fish  in  Book  IX.,^^  the  letter  of 
Demaratus  at  the  close  of  Book  VII.,**  and  ,the  anecdote  of 
Cyrus,  with  which  the  work  is  made  to  terminate.^    Much  of 
this  criticism  is  too  minute  to  need  examination,  at  any  rate  in 
this  place.    The  irrelevancy  or  inconvenient  position  of  occa- 
sional single  chapters  or  parts  of  chapters,  constitutes  so  slight 
a  blemish,  that  the  literary  merit  of  the  work  is  scarcely 
affected  thereby,  even  if  every  alleged  case  be  allowed  to  be 
without  excuse.'^    In  only  four  or  five  instances  is  the  charge 
made  at  all  serious,  since  in  no  greater  number  is  the  "  inap- 
propriate "  or  *•  misplaced "  episode  one  of  any  length.     The 
longest  of  all  is  the  digression  on  Cyrene  and  Barca,  where  the 
connexion  with  the  main  narrative  is  thought  to  be  "  slight," 


^  Chs.  145-167  and  200-205.  account  of  the  river  Aces,  the  tale  of 

"  Chfl.  168-199.  *  Mure,  p.  462.  Artayctes,  the  letter  of  Demaratus,  and 

'^  Ch.  121.  ^  Mure,  p.  464.  the  anecdote  of  Cyrus.   Something  might 

^  Ch.  197.  ^  Mure,  p.  465.  be  said  in  favour  of  almost  all  these  short 

M  Mure,  pp.  463,  464  and  note ;  also  episodes;  but  even  were  it  otherwise,  the 

pp.  468,  469.  difficulty  (admitted  by  Col.  Mure,  p.  464, 

^  Herod,  iv.  37  et  seq.  note  ^)  under  which  auclent  authors  lay, 

*  Ibid.  eh.  117.  from  the  non-existence  iu  their  time  of 
^  Ibid.  ix.  108-113.    ^  Ibid.  ch.  120.  such  inventions  as  foot-notes  and  appen- 

*  Ibid.  ch.  239.          ^  Ibid.  ix.  122.  dices,  would  be  sufficient  to  excuse  a  far 
'  Five  cases  are  of  this  extreme  bre-  more  numerous  list  of  apparently  frivo- 

vity,  Ti2.,  the  legend  of  Athamas,  the  lous  or  ill-placed  digressions. 

H  2 
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and  the  subject  itself  to  possess  "  little  historical  interest" ' 
But,  if  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  especial  objects  of  Herodotus, 
in  the  introductory  portion  of  his  work,  to  trace  the  progress  of 
hostilities  between  Persia  and  Greece,  we  shall  see  that  an 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Aryandes  was  absolutely  necessary ; 
and  as  that  expedition  was  not  a  mere  wanton  aggression,  but 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  internal  politics  of  Cyrene, 
some  sketch  of  the  previous  history  of  that  State  was  indis- 
pensable. With  regard  to  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  episode, 
opinions  may  vary.*  To  the  Greeks,  however,  of  his  own  age, 
for  whom  Herodotus  wrote,  the  history  of  an  outlying  portion  of 
the  Hellenic  world,  rarely  visited  and  little  known  by  the  mass 
of  the  nation,  especially  of  one  so  peculiarly  circumstanced  as 
Cyrene,  alone  amid  barbarous  tribes  and  the  sole  independent 
representative  of  the  Greek  name  in  Africa,^  may  have  been  far 
more  interesting  than  it  is  to  us,  more  interesting  than  any  of 
those  omitted  histories  which,  it  is  thought,  Herodotus  should 
have  put  in  its  place.  It  has  been  observed  that  we  cannot 
always  perceive  the  object  of  Herodotus  in  introducing  his 
episodes ;  *  sometimes,  no  doubt,  he  may  have  intended  **  to 
supplant  incorrect  accounts,"*  but  perhaps  his  design  as 
often  was  to  communicate  information  on  obscure  points;  and 
this  object  may  have  led  him  to  treat  at  so  much  length  the 
history  of  the  African  settlements. 

With  regard  to  the  digression  upon  the  Libyan  nations,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  introduced  in  a  somewhat 
forced  and  artificial  manner.  Had  Aryandes,  satrap  of  Egypt, 
really  designed  the  reduction  of  these  tribes  under  his  master's 
sway,  and  undertaken  an  expedition  commensurate  with  that 
grand  and  magnificent  object,  Herodotus  would  have  been  as 
fully  entitled  to  give  an  account  of  them  as  he  is  to  describe  the 
Scythians  and  their  neighbours.  But  there  are  grounds  for 
disbelieving  the  statement  of  Herodotus  with  regard  to  Aryandes' 


1  Mure,  p.  462.  a  Pelasgian  (ch.  161);  the  constitutioii 

'  To  me  the  narrative  appears  to  pre-  which  that  legislator   devised    ^ibid/ ; 

sent  several  points  of  very  great  interest,  and  the  transplantation  of  the  captured 

I  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  important  Barceoans  to  the  remote  Bactria  (ch.  204). 

light  that  it  throws  upon  the  influence  *  The  colony  of  Naucratis  was  within 

which  the  Delphic  oracle  exercised  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rulers  of  Egvpt^ 

the  course  of  Qreek  colonisation.    Other  and  besides  was  a  mere  factory, 

interesting    features    are    the    originid  *  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Ancient  His- 

friendliness,   and  subsequent   hostility  tory,  vol.  i  p.  168,  note, 

of  the  natives  (chs.  158  and  159);  the  *  Ibid.  loo.  cit. 
calling  in  of  a  foreign  legislator,  and  him 
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designs.  As  Dahlmann  long  aga  observed^  "  no  such  plan  ap- 
pears in  the  actual  enterprise."'  Herodotus  seems  to  have 
ascribed  to  the  Persian  governor  an  intention  which  he  never 
entertained,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with  an  ample  pretext 
for  bringing  in  a  description  possessing  the  features  which  he 
especially  affected — novelty,  strangeness,  and  liveliness.  He 
need  not,  however,  have  had  recourse  to  this  artifice.  Apart 
from  any  such  project  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  chief,  Hero- 
dotus was  entitled  to  describe  the  nations  through  whose  country 
the  troops  passed,  and  the  various  tribes  bordering  upon  the 
Cyrenaica;  after  which  he  might  fairly  have  brought  in  the 
rest  of  his  information.  This  information  was  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  geographic  sketch  of  the  known  world  which  he  wished 
to  set  before  his  readers ;  and  the  right  place  for  it  was  cer- 
tainly that  where  the  tribes  in  question  were,  at  least  partially, 
brought  into  hostile  collision  with  Persia,  and  where  an  account 
was  given  of  Cyrfen^  and  Barca,  colonies  situated  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  established  in  order  to  open  a  trade  between  them 
and  the  Greeks. 

'  The  episode  on  universal  geography  is  thought  to  be  at  once 
superfluous  and  out  of  place.'    In  addition  to  the  detailed 
notices  of  particular  countries  which  Herodotus  so  constantly 
supplies,  no  general  description  of  the  earth  was,  it  is  said, 
"either  necessary  o^  desirable."    This  criticism  ignores  what 
its  author  elsewhere  acknowledges — the  intimate  connexion  of 
geography  with  history  when  Herodotus  wrote — ^the  fact  that 
the  "  accurate  division  of  literary  labour  which  is  consequent  on 
a  general  advance  of  scientific  pursuit,"*  was  not  made  till  long 
subsequently.    As  geography  and  history  in  this  early  time 
"went  hand  in  hand,"*  it  would  seem  that  in  a' history  which, 
d^ite  the  restricted  aim  of  its  main  narrative,  tended  to  be- 
come so  nearly  universal  by  means  of  digressions  and  episodes, 
the  geographic  element  required,  and  naturally  obtained,  a 
parallel  expansion.     With  respect  to  the  place  where  the  "  de- 
scription of  the  earth,"  if  admitted  at  all,  should  have  been  in- 
serted, which,  it  is  suggested,  was  "  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
text,"  that  portion  "  which  treats  of  the  great  central  nations  of 
the  world,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Persians,"  *  it  is  at  least 
open  to  question  whether  a  better  opportunity  could  have  been 

(       -  ■       ■■■■  —■  »    ■  ■ 

•  life  of   HerodotuB,   ch.  vU.   §    6,         "^  Mure,  p.  463.  "  Ibid.  p.  456. 

p.  123.  •  Mure,  p.  68.  i  Ibid.  p.  463. 
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found  for  introducing  the  description  without  violence  in  any  of 
the  earlier  books  than  is  furnished  by  the  inquiry  concerning 
the  existence  of  Hyperboreans,  to  which  the  account  of  Scythia 
leads  naturally,  or  whether  any  position  would  have  been  more 
suitable  for  it  than  a  niche  in  that  compartment  of  the  work 
which  is  specially  and  pre-eminently  geographic.  As  the 
general  account  of  the  earth  is  a  question  concerning  boundaries 
and  extremities,  its  occurrence  "in  connexion  with  a  remote 
and  barbarous  extremity,"  ^  is  not  inappropriate,  but  the  oon- 
trary. 

The  story  of  the  amours  of  Xerxes  interrupts,  it  must  be 
allowed,  somewhat  disagreeably,  the  course  of  the  principal 
narrative,  then  rapidly  verging  to  a  conclusion,  and  is  objection- 
able in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
exactly  one  of  those  cases  in  which  "the  historian  of  real 
transactions  lies  under  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
author  in  the  more  imaginative  branches  of  composition."^ 
To  have  omitted  the  relation  altogether  would  have  been  to 
leave  incomplete  the  portraiture  of  the  character  of  Xerxes,  as 
well  as.to  fail  in  showing  the  gross  corruption,  so  characteristic 
of  an  Oriental  dynasty,  into  which  the  Persian  court  had  sunk, 
within  two  generations,  from  the  simplicity  of  Cyrus.  And  if 
the  story  was  to  be  inserted,  where  could  it  most  naturally 
come  in  ?  It  belonged  in  time  to  the  last  months  of  the  war,^ 
and  personally  attached  to  a  certain  Masistes,  whom  nothing 
brought  upon  the  scene  till  after  Mycale,*  Historic  propriety, 
therefore,  required  its  introduction  in  a  place  where  it  would 
detract  from  artistic  beauty ;  and  Herodotus,  wisely  preferring 
matter  to  manner,  submitted  to  an  artistic  blemish  for  the  sake 
of  an  historic  gain. 

The  legend  of  Bhampsinitus,  which  is  correctly  said  to 
"  belong  to  that  primeval  common  fund  of  low  romance "  •  of 
which  traces  exist  in  the  nursery  stories  and  other  tales  of 
nations  the  most  remote  and  diverse,  would  certainly  offend  a 
cultivated  taste  if  it  occurred  in  a  history  of  the  Critical  School ; 
but  in  one  which  belongs  so  decidedly  to  the  Bomantic  School 
it  may  weU  be  borne,  since  it  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the 
general  tone  of  that  style  of  writing.  Standing  where  it  does, 
it  serves  to  relieve  the  heaviness  of  a  mere  catalogue  of  royal 


*  Mare,  loo.  cit.  XdpBwi  i^v  &pa  [B^p^nr]  ffpa  r^i  Maa'^ 
'  Ibid.  p.  452.  crrcw  yvwauc4f» 

*  Heroi  ix.  108.    T^rt  9^  4w  rftri       •  Ibid.  oh.  107.        •  More,  p.  464. 
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names  and  deeds,  the  duUest  form  in  which  history  eyer  presents 
itsell 

On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  acquiesce  in  the 
judgment  of  Dahlmann,  who  expresses  his  "  astonishment "  at 
hearing  Herodotus  censured  for  his  episodes,  and  maintains  that 
they  are  "  almost  universally  connected  with  his  main  object, 
and  inserted  in  their  places  with  a  beauty  which  highly  dis- 
tinguishes them."  "^ 

Next  in  order  to  the  two  merits  of  epic  unity  in  plan,  and 
rich  yet  well-arranged  and  appropriate  episode,  both  of  which 
the  work  of  Herodotus  seems  to  possess  in  a  high  degree,  may 
be  mentioned  the  excellency  of  his  character-drawing,  which, 
whether  nations  or  indiriduals  are  its  object,  is  remarkably 
successful  and  effectiye.  His  portraiture  of  the  principal 
nations  with  which  his  narrative  is  concerned — the  Persians,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Spartans — is  most  graphic  and  striking. 
Brave,  lively,  spirited,  capable  of  sharp  sayings  and  repartees,^ 
but  vain,  weak,  impulsive,  and  hopelessly  servile  towards  their 
lords^*  the  ancient  Persians  stand  out  in  his  pages. as  completely 
depicted  by  a  few  masterly  strokes  as  their  modem  descendants 
have  been  by  the  many  touches  of  a  Chardin  or  a  Morier. 
Clearly  marked  out  from  other  barbarian  races  by  a  lightness 
and  sprightliness  of  character,  which  brought  them  near  to  the 
Hellenic  type,  yet  vividly  contrasted  with  the  Greeks  by  their 
pa^onate  abcmdon^  and  slavish  submission  to  the  caprices  of 
despotic  power,  they  possess  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus  an  indi- 
Tidnality  which  is  a  guarantee  of  truth,  and  which  serves  very 
remarkably  to  connect  them  with  that  peculiar  Oriental  people 
— ^the  "  Frenchmen  of  the  East,"  as  they  have  been  called — at 
present  inhabiting  their  country.  Active,  vivacious,  intelligent, 
sparkling,  even  graceful,  but  without  pride  or  dignity,  supple, 
sycophantic,  always  either  tyrant  or  slave,  the  modern  Persian 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  other  races  of  the  East,  who  are 
either  rude,  bold,  proud,  and  freedom-loving,  like  the  Kurds  and 
Affghans,  or  listless  and  apathetic,  like  the  Hindoos.  This 
curious  continuity  of  character,  which  however  is  not  without  a 
parallel,^  very  strongly  confirms  the  truthfulness  of  our  author. 


7  life  of  Herodotus,  bh.  iz.  p.  164.  an  accumulation  of  the  moat  grievous 

£.  T.  injuries  to  goad  a  Persian  into  revolt 

»  Herod,  i.  127, 141 ;  vi.  1 ;  viii.  88,  &0.  (see  ix.  113). 

*  See  particularly  the  story  of  Prex-  ^  Herod,  viii.  99 ;  ix.  24. 

aBpee(iii.  35).  Note  also  their  submission  ^  A  similar  tenacity  of  character  is 

to  the  whip  (vii.  56,  223).     It  requires  observable  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks 
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who  is  thus  shown,  even  in  what  might  seem  to  be  the  mere 
ornamental  portion  of  his  work,  to  have  confined  himself  to  a 
representation  of  actual  realities. 

To  the  Persian  character  that  of  the  Greeks  offers,  in  many 
points,  a  strong  contrast — a  contrast  which  is  most  clearly  seen 
in  that  form  of  the  Greek  character  which  distinguished  the 
races  of  the  Doric  stock,  and  attained  its  fullest  development 
among  the  Spartans.  Here  again  the  picture  drawn  by  Hero- 
dotus exhibits  great  power  and  skill.  By  a  small  number  of 
carefully-managed  touches,  by  a  few  well-chosen  anecdotes,  and 
by  occasional  terse  remarks,  he  contrives  to  set  the  Spartans 
before  us,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  more  graphically 
than  perhaps  any  other  writer.  Their  pride  and  independent 
spirit,  their  entire  and  willing  submission  to  their  laws,  their 
firmness  and  solidity  as  troops,  their  stem  sententiousness,  re- 
lieved by  a  touch  of  humour,^  are  vividly  displayed  in  his 
narrative.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  shrink  from  showing 
the  dark  side  of  their  character.  The  selfishness,  backwardness, 
and  over-caution  of  their  public  policy,*  their  cunning  and 
duplicity  upon  occasion,^  their  inability  to  resist  corrupting 
influences  and  readiness  to  take  bribes,®  their  cruelty  and  entire 
want  of  compassion,  whether  towards  friend  or  foe,^  are  all  dis- 
tinctly noted,  and  complete  a  portrait  not  more  striking  in  its 
features  than  consonant  with  all  that  we  know  from  other 
sources  of  the  leading  people  of  Greece. 

Similar  fidelity  and  descriptive  power  are  shown  in  the 
picture  which  he  gives  us  of  the  Athenians.  Like  the  Spartans, 
they  are  independent  and  freedom-loving,  brave  and  skilful  in 
war,  patriotic,  and,  from  the  time  that  they  obtain  a  form  of 
government  suited  to  their  wants,  fondly  attached  to  it  Like 
them,  too,  they  are  cruel  and  unsparing  towards  their  adver- 
saries.^ Unlike  them,  they  are  open  in  their  public  policy, 
active  and  enterprising  almost  to  rashness,  impulsive  and  so 
changeable  in  their  conduct,®  vain  rather  than  proud,^  as  troops 
possessing  more  dash  than  firmness,^  in  manners  refined  and 


themselyes,   as    alBO    in   the   GermaiiB  ^  Ibid.  vi.  79-80;  vii.   133,  231  (cf. 

(comp.  Tacit.  German.),  and  the  Spa-  ix.  71,  and  i.  82  ad  fin.) 

niards.  •  Herod,  v.  71 ;  vii.  133,  137,  ad  fin. 

»  Herod,  iii.  46;  vii.  226;  ix.  91.  »  Comp.  v.  97,  103,  with  vi.  21 ;  and 

*  Ibid.  i.  152;    vi.  106;  viu.  4,  63;  vi.  132  with  136. 
ix.  6-8,  46-7.  »  Ibid.  i.  143. 

*  Ibid.  vi.  79,  108 ;  ix.  10.  »  The  Atheniana  are  rarely  euccessful 
'  Ibid.  iii.  148;  v.  51;  vi.  72;  ix.  82.  when  they  act  merely  on  Uie  defenaivo-^ 
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elegant;^  witty,*  hospitable,*  magiiificent,^  fond  of  display,' 
capable  upon  occasion  of  greater  moderation  and  self-denial 
than  most  Greeks,^  and  even  possessing  to  a  certain  extent  a 
generous  spirit  of  Pan-Hellenism.^  Herodotus,  in  his  admira- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Athenians  to  the  common 
cause  during  the  great  war,  has  perhaps  over-estimated  their 
pretensions  to  this  last  quality ;  at  least  it  will  be  found  that 
enlightened  self-interest  sufficiently  explains  their  conduct 
during  that  struggle ;  and  circumstances  occurring  both  before 
and  after  it  clearly  show,  that  they  had  no  scruples  about  calling 
in  the  Persians  against  their  own  countrymen  when  they  ex- 
pected to  gain  by  it.^^  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  any 
estimate  of  the  Athenian  character,  that  they  set  the  example  of 
seeking  aid  from  Persia  against  their  Hellenic  enemies.  The 
circumstances  of  the  time  no  doubt  were  trying,  and  the  resolve 
not  to  accept  aid  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  independence  was 
worthy  of  their  high  spirit  as  a  nation ;  but  still  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  common  enemy  first  learnt  through  the  invitation  of 
Athens  how  much  she  had  to  hope  from  the  internal  quarrels 
and  mutual  jealousies  of  the  Greek  states. 

In  depicting  other  nations  besides  these  three — who  play  the 
principal  parts  in  his  story — Herodotus  has  succeeded  best  with 
the  varieties  of  barbarism  existing  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  least  well  with  those  nations  among  whom 
refinement  and  cultivation  were  at  the  highest.  He  seems  to 
have  experienced  a  difficulty  in  appreciating  any  other  phase  of 
civilisation  than  that  which  had  been  developed  by  the  Greeks. 
His  portraiture  of  the  Egyptians,  despite  its  elaborate  finish,  is 
singularly  ineffective;  while  in  the  case  of  the  Lydians  and 
Babylonians,  he  scarcely  presents  us  with  any  distinctive  national 
features.  On  the  other  hand,  his  pictures  of  the  Scythians,  the 
Thracians,  and  the  wild  tribes  of  Northern  Africa,  are  exceed- 
ingly happy,  the  various  forms  of  barbarism  being  well  con- 
trasted and  carefully  distinguished  from  one  another. 


they  are  defeated  with  great  slaughter  '    ^  Ibid.  viii.  59,  125.       *  Ibid.  yi.  35. 

when  attacked  by  the  Eginetans  on  one  ^  Note  the  frequent  mention  of  their 

cocaaion  (v.  85-7 j;  they  fly  before  the  success  in  the  games,  a  great  sign  of 

mixed  levies  of  Pisistratus  (i.  63) ;  they  libei*al  expenditure   (Herod,  v.  71 ;  vi. 

■hare  in  the  Ionian  defeat  at  Ephesus  36,  lo3,  122,  125,  &c.) 

(t.  102).    On  the  other  hand  their  vie-  ^  Herod,  viii.  124. 

toriea  are  gained   by  the  vigour  and  '  Ibid.  vii.  144 ;  ix.  27. 

gaUantry  of  their  attack  (vi.  112  ;  iz.  *  Ibid.  vii.  139;  viii.  3  and  144^ 

70,  102).  w  Ibid.  v.  73;  Thucyd.  viii.  48  et  seq. 
»  Herod.  vL  128-130. 
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Among  the  individuals  most  effectively  portrayed  by  our 
author,  may  be  mentioned  the  four  Persian  monarehs  with 
whom  his  narrative  is  concerned,  the  Spartan  kings,  Cleomenes, 
Leonidas,  and  Pausanias,  the  Athenian  statesmen  and  generals, 
Themistocles  and  Aristides,  the  tyrants  Periander,  Polycrates, 
Pisistratus,  and  Histiaeus  the  Milesian,  Amasis  the  Egyptian 
king,  and  Croesus  \of  Lydia.  The  various  shades  of  Oriental 
character  and  temperament  have  never  been  better  depicted 
than  in  the  representation  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  first  four 
Achsemenian  kings — Cyrus,  the  simple,  hardy,  vigorous  moun- 
tain chief,  endowed  with  a  vast  ambition  and  with  great  military 
genius,  changing,  as  his  empire  enlarged,  into  the  kind  and 
friendly  paternal  monarch — clement,  witty,  polite,  familiar  with 
his  people;  Cambyses,  the  first  form  of  the  Eastern  tyrant, 
inheriting  his  father's  vigour  and  much  of  his  talent,  but  spoilt 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  breeding,  violent,  rash, 
headstrong,  incapable  of  self-restraint,  furious  at  opposition,  not 
only  cruel  but  brutal ;  Darius,  the  model  Oriental  prince,  brave, 
sagacious,  astute,  great  in  the  arts  both  of  war^  and  peace,  the 
organiser  and  consolidator  as  well  as  the  extender  of  the  empire, 
a  man  of  kind  and  warm  feeling,  strongly  attached  to  his 
friends,^  clement  and  even  generous  towards  conquered  foes,^ 
only  severe  upon  system  where  the  well-being  of  the  empire 
required  an  example  to  be  made ;  ^  and  Xerxes,  the  second  and 
inferior  form  of  the  tyrant,  weak  and  puerile  as  well  as  cruel 
and  selfish,  fickle,  timid,  licentious,  luxurious,  easily  worked  on 
by  courtiers  and  women,  superstitious,  vainglorious,  destitute  of 
all  real  magnanimity,  only  upon  occasion  ostentatiously  parading 
a  generous  act  when  nothing  had  occurred  to  ruffle  his  feelings.^ 
Nor  is  Herodotus  less  successful  in  his  Hellenic  portraits, 
Themistocles  is  certainly  better  drawn  by  Herodotus  than  by 
Thucydides.    His  political  wisdom  and  clearsightedness,  his  wit 


1  Col.  Mure  Bays  that  "tbe  general  so  many  reyolts  (i.  130;  iii.  150-160;  ef. 

policy  of  Darius  was  directed  rather  to  Behist.  Ins.),  the  conqueror  of  Thrace 

the  consolidation  than  the  extension  of  (iv.  93),  and  the  not  unsuccessful  con- 

hia  dominions  "  (p.  476),  and  denies  his  ductor  of  the  Scythian  campaign,  cumot 

possession  of  any  military  genius;  but  be  fairly  said  to  have  wanted  military 

the  king  who  added  to  the  empire  the  talent. 

Indian  satrapy  (Herod,  iv.  44),  the  Cher-        >  Herod,  iii.  140,  160 ;  iv.  143 ;  y.  11; 

sonese  (vi.  33 1,  great  part  of  Thrace  (iv.  li,  30. 
93;   ▼.  10),  Paeonia  (v.   15),  Macedon        •  Ibid.  vi.  20,  119. 
(yi.  44),  and  the  Greek  islands  (in.  149;        *  Ibid.  iii.  119,  128, 159 ;  iy.  84,  166; 

y.  26-7 ;  yi.  49 ),  cannot  be  considered  to  y.  25. 
haye  disregarded  the  enlargement  of  his        *  Ibid.  yiL  29,  136. 
empire;  and  the  successful  subduer  of 
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and  ready  invention,  his  fertility  in  expedients,  bis  strong  love 
of  intrigue,  his  curious  combination  of  patriotism  with  selfish- 
ness, his  laxity  of  principle  amounting  to  positive  dishonesty,' 
are  all  vividly  exhibited,  and  form  a  whole  which  is  at  once 
more  graphic  and  more  complete  than  the  sketch  furnished  by 
the  Attic  writer.  The  character  of  Aristides  presents  a  new 
point  for  admiration  in  the  skill  with  which  it  is  hit  off  with  the 
fewest  possible  touches.  Magnanimous,  disinterestedly  patriotic, 
transcending  all  his  countrymen  in  excellence  of  moral  character 
and  especially  in  probity,  the  simple  straightforward  statesman 
comes  before  us  on  a  single  occasion,^  and  his  features  are  por- 
trayed without  effort  in  a  few  sentences.  In  painting  the  Greek 
tyrants,  whom  he  so  much  detested,  Herodotus  has  resisted  the 
temptation  of  representing  them  all  in  the  darkest  colours,  and 
has  carefully  graduated  his  portraits  &om  the  atrocious  cruelties 
and  horrible  outrages  of  Feriander  to  the  wise  moderation  and 
studied  mildness  of  Pisistratus.  The  Spartan  character,  again, 
is  correctly  given  under  its  various  aspects,  Leonidas  being  the 
idealized  type  of  perfect  Spartan  heroism,  while  Pausanias  is  a 
more  ordinary  specimen  of  their  nobler  class  of  mind,  brave  and 
generous,  but  easily  wrought  upon  by  corrupting  influences,® 
Cleomenes  and  Eurybiades  being  representatives  of  the  two 
forms  of  evil  to  which  Spartans  were  most  prone, — ^Eurybiades 
weak,  timorous,  vacillating,  and  incapable;  Cleomenes  cruel, 
false,  and  violent, — ^both  alike  open  to  take  bribes,  and  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  state  to  their  own  selfish  ends. 

It  is  not  often  that  Herodotus  bestows  much  pains  on  the 
character  of  an  individual  who  does  not  belong  to  one  or  other 
of  the  two  nations  with  which  he  is  principally  concerned,  viz. 
the  Greeks  and  the  Persians.  But  in  the  sketches  of  Croesus 
and  Amasis  he  has  departed  from  his  general  rule,  and  has  pre- 
sented us  with  two  pictures  of  Oriental  monarchs,  offering  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  Persian  kings  and  to  each  other. 
The  character  of  Croesus  is  rather  Hellenic  than  barbarian ;  he 
is  the  mildest  and  most  amiable  of  despots ;  a  tender  and  affeo* 
tionate  parent,  a  faithful  friend,  a  benevolent  man.  He  loves 
his  Lydians  even  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  his  subjects ;  • 


•  See  Herod,  viii.  4-5,  58, 108-1 10, 112.  82\  where  the  first  working  of  the  oor- 

'  Herod,  viii.  78-9.  rupting  influence  of  wealth  and  luxury 

'See  the  anecdote  of  PausaniajB  ban-  on  a  Spartan  is  very  cleverly  shown, 

qneting  in  the  tent  of  Mardoniua  (ix.  ^  Herod,  i.  156. 
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he  kindly  receives  the  fugitive  Adrastus,  who  has  no  claim  on 
his  protection,  and  freely  forgives  him  after  he  has  been  the 
unhappy  means  of  inflicting  on  him  the  most  grievous  of  in- 
juries. Besides  possessing  these  soft  and  gentle  qualities,  he  is 
hospitable  and  magnificent,  lavishly  liberal  to  those  from  whom 
he  has  received  any  benefit,^  religious,  and  though  unduly  elated 
by  prosperity,  yet  in  the  hour  of  adversity  not  unduly  depressed, 
but  capable  of  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  Amasis 
is  a  ruler  of  almost  equal  mildness ;  like  Croesus,  he  has  a  lean- 
ing towards  the  Greeks ;  he  is  also,  like  him,  prosperous,  and 
distinguished  for  liberality  and  magnificence ;"  Egypt  flourishes 
greatly  under  his  government,  and  both  his  internal  administra- 
tion and  his  foreign  policy  are  eminently  successfuL^  Thus  far 
there  is  a  remarkable  parallelism  between  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Egyptian  and  the  Lydian  monarch ;  but  in 
other  respects  they  are  made  to  exhibit  a  strong  and  pointed 
contrast.  Amasis  is  a  man  of  low  birth  and  loose  habits ;  from 
his  youth  he  has  lived  by  his  wits  an  easy,  gay,  jovial  life,  win- 
ning the  favour  both  of  monarch  and  people  by  his  free  manners 
and  ready  but  coarse  humour.  When  he  becomes  king,  though 
he  devotes  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  despatch  of  business, 
and  enacts  laws  of  the  utmost  severity  against  such  idle  and 
unworthy  members  of  society  as  he  had  himself  been  in  time 
past,  yet  he  carries  with  him  into  his  new  station  the  same  love 
of  good  living  and  delight  in  low  and  vulgar  pleasantry  which 
had  signalised  the  early  portion  of  his  career.  This  last  feature, 
which  is  the  leading  one  of  his  character,  effectually  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  elegant  and  polished  Croesus,  born  in  the 
purple,  and  bred  up  amid  all  the  refined  amenities  of  a  luxurious 
court.  In  another  respect  the  opposition  between  the  two 
princes  is  even  more  striking — so  striking,  indeed,  as  .almost  to 
appear  artificial.  Amasis,  though  owing  more  to  fortune  than 
even  the  Lydian  monarch,  is  not  dazzled  by  her  favours,  or  led 
to  forget  the  instability  of  all  things  human,  and  the  special 
danger  to  the  over-prosperous  man  from  the  "jealousy"  of 
Heaven.  His  letter  to  Polycrates*  strongly  marks  this  fact, 
which  in  the  mind  of  Herodotus  would  serve  to  account  for  the 
continued  and  unchequered  prosperity  of  the  Egyptian  king — 
so  different  from  the  terrible  reverse  which  befell  the  too  con- 
fident Lydian. 

»  Herod,  i.  50-2,  54 ;  vi.  125.  •  Ibid.  ii.  177,  182  ad  fin. 

a  Ibid.  ii.  175-6,  180,  182.  *  Herod,  iii.  40. 
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The  power  of  Herodotus  to  portray  female  character  is  also 
worthy  of  notice.  Unlike  Thucydides,  who  passes  over  in  con- 
temptuous silence  the  part  played  by  women  in  the  transactions 
which  he  undertakes  to  record,*  Herodotus  seizes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  variety  and  zest  to  his  narrative  by  carefully 
introducing  to  our  notice  the  females  cx)ncemed  in  his  events. 
In  Nitocris  we  have  the  ideal  of  a  great  Oriental  queen — ^wise, 
grand,  magnificent,  ostentatious;  prophetic  in  her  foresight, 
clever  in  her  designs,  splendid  in  the  execution  of  whatever 
works  she  takes  in  hand  ;  the  beautifier  at  once  and  the  skilful 
protector  of  her  capital ;  bent  on  combining  utility  with  orna- 
ment, and  in  her  works  of  utility  having  regard  to  the  benefit 
of  the  great  mass  of  her  subjects.  With  her  Tomyris,  the  other 
female  character  of  the  first  book,  contrasts'  remarkably.  To- 
myris is  the  perfection  of  a  barbaric,  as  Nitocris  is  of  a  civi- 
lised princess.  Bold  and  warlike  rather  than  sagacious  or 
prudent,  noble,  careless,  confident,  full  of  passion,  she  meets  the 
great  conqueror  of  the  East  with  a  defiant,  almost  with  a 
triumphant,  air,  chivalrously  invites  him  to  cross  her  frontier 
unmolested,  only  anxious  for  a  fair  fight^  disdainfiQ  of  petty 
manoeuvres,  and  unsuspicious  of  artifices.  When  the  civilised 
monarch  has  deluded  and  entrapped  her  son,  she  shows  a  single 
trait  of  womanly  softness,  consenting  to  waive  the  vindication 
of  her  people's  honour  upon  the  condition  of  receiving  back  her 
captured  child.  On  the  failure  of  her  application  and  the  ex- 
tiDction  of  her  last  hope  by  the  voluntary  death  of  that  un- 
happy youth,  nothing  is  left  her  but  an  undying  grief  and  a 
fierce  and  quick  revenge. .  At  the  head  of  her  troops  she  en- 
gages and  defeats  her  son's  destroyer ;  and  as  he  falls  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  she  vents  her  wrath  on  his  dead  body  by 
insult^  mutilation,  and  defilement,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  out- 
raged and  infuriated  barbarian.  The  whole  character  is  in  ex- 
cellent keeping,  and,  however  unhistoric,  is  certainly  most  true 
to  nature. 

As  the  diversities  of  female  character  among  the  non-Hellenic 
races  are  exhibited  to  our  view  in  the  persons  of  Tomyris  and 
Nitocris,  so  in  the  slight  sketch  of  Gorge  and  the  more  elaborate 
portraiture  of  Artemisia  Herodotus  has  given  us  opposite  and 


*  The  omission  of  any  reference  to  but  three  women  by  name  in  the  whole 

Aipasia,   considering   her  political  in-  coune  of  his  narrative.    (See  IL  2,  101 ; 

fluence  and  connexion  with  Pericles  is  iv.  133 ;  yi.  59.) 
▼ay  remarkable.    Thucydides  mentions 
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agreeable  specimens  of  female  cliaracter  among  the  Greeks. 
Gorge  is  the  noble,  Artemisia  the  clever  woman.  Gorgo's 
sphere  is  the  domestic  circle,  Artemisia's  the  world.  Artemisia 
leads  fleets,  advises  monarchs,  fights  battles,  governs  a  king- 
dom— Grorgo  saves  her  father  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and 
becomes  the  fitting  bride  of  the  gallant  and  patriotic  Leonida& 
Still  neither  character  is  a  mere  simple  one.  Gorge  adds  sense 
and  intelligence  to  her  high  moral  qualities,^  and  Artemisia 
real  courage  to  her  prudence  and  dexterity ;'  but  these  features 
are  subordinate,  and  do  not  disturb  the  general  effect  of  con- 
trast, which  is  such  as  above  stated.  Although  both  ladies 
belong  to  races  of  the  Doric  stock.  Gorge  alone  is  the  true 
model  of  a  Dorian  woman ;  Artemisia  represents  female  per- 
fection, not  according  to  the  Doric,  but  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary Greek  type.  The  Dorians  of  Asia  seem  to  have  lost  most 
of  their  distinctive  features  by  contact  with  their  Ionian  neigh- 
bours, and  Artemisia  may  be  almost  regarded  as  an  embodiment 
of  Ionian  excellence. 

It  greatly  enhances  the  artistic  merit  of  these  portraitures, 
and  the  pleasure  which  the  reader  derives  from  them,  that  the 
characters  are  made  to  exhibit  themselves  upon  the  scene  by 
word  and  action,  and  are  not  formally  set  before  him  by  the 
historian.  Herodotus  never  eondescends  to  describe  a  character. 
His  men  and  women  act  and  speak  for  themselves,  and  thereby 
leave  an  impression  of  life  and  individuality  on  the  reader's 
mind,  which  the  most  skilful  word-painting  would  have  failed  of 
producing.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  arising  from  that 
large  use  by  Herodotus  of  the  dramatic  element  in  his  history, 
in  which  it  is  allowed  that  he  "  has  been  far  more  generally 
successful  than  any  other  classical  historian."  * 

To  his  skill  in  character-drawing  Herodotus  adds  a  power  of 
pathos  in  which  few  writers,  whether  historians  or  others,  have 
been  his  equals.  The  stories  of  the  wife  of  Intaphernes  weeping 
and  lamenting  continually  at  the  king's  gate,'  of  Psammenitus 
sitting  in  the  suburb  and  seeing  his  daughter  employed  in  servile 
ofiices  and  his  son  led  to  death,  yet  "showing  no  sign,"  but 
bursting  into  tears  when  an  old  friend  accosted  him  and  asked 
an  alms ;  ^  of  Lycophron  silently  and  sadly  enduring  every- 
thing rather  than  hold  converse  with  a  £Either  who  had  slain  his 


•  Herod,  vii.  ad  fin.  •  Mure,  p.  500.  »  Rid.  iiL  14. 

'  Ibid.  iii.  119.  »  Ibid.  iii.  50-3. 
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mother,  and  himself  suffering  for  his  father's  cmelties  at  the 
moment  when  a  prosperous  career  seemed  about  to  open  on 
him,  are  examples  of  this  excellence  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  book  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  &om  the 
entire  writings  of  any  other  historical  author.  But  the  most 
eminent  instance  of  the  merit  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
story  of  Croesus.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  "  the  yolume 
of  popular  romance  contains  few  more  beautifully  told  tales 
tbaii  that  of  the  death  of  Atys ;"  ^  and  the  praise  might  be  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  narrative  of  the  life  of  Croesus  from  the 
yisit  of  Solon  to  the  scene  upon  the  pyre,  which  is  a  master- 
piece of  pathos,  exhibiting  tragic  power  of  the  highest  order. 
The  same  power  is  exhibited  in  a  less  degree  in  the  stories  of 
the  siege  of  Xanthus,^  of  Tomyris,*  of  CEobazus,*  of  Pythius,*  of 
Boges,^  and  of  Masistes.®  In  the  last  of  these  cases,  and  per- 
haps in  one  or  two  others,  the  horrible  has  somewhat  too  large 
a  share  ;  in  all,  however,  the  pathetic  is  an  important  and  well- 
developed  element 

It  has  been  maintained  that  Herodotus,  though  excellent  in 
tragic  scenes,  was  "deficient  in  the  sense  of  the  comic  properly 
so  called."'  His  "good  stories"  and  "clever  sayings"  are 
thought  to  be  "not  only  devoid  of  true  wit,  but  among  the  most 
insipid  of  his  anecdotical  details."  The  correctness  of  this  judg- 
ment may  be  questioned,  not  only  on  the  general  ground  that 
tragic  and  comic  power  go  together,^  but  by  an  appeal  to  fact — 
the  es^perimentum  crueis  in  such  a  case.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to 
be  expected  in  a  grave  and  serious  production  like  a  history, 
&at  humorous  features  should  be  of  frequent  occurrence :  the 
author's  possession  of  the  quality  of  humour  will  be  sufficiently 
shown  if  even  occasionally  he  diversifies  his  narrative  by  anec- 
dotes or  remarks  of  a  ludicrous  character.  Now  in  the  work  of 
Herodotus  there  are  several  stories  of  which  the  predominant 
characteristic  is  the  humorous ;  as,  very  palpably,  the  tale  of 
AlcmsBon's  visit  to  the  treasury  of  Croesus,  when,  having 
^  clothed  himself  in  a  loose  tunic,  which  he  made  to  bag  greatly 
at  the  waist,  and  placed  upon  his  feet  the  widest  buskins  that  he 
could  anywhere  find,  he  followed  his  guide  into  the  treasure- 
house,"  where  he  "  fell  to  upon  a  heap  of  gold-dust,  and  in  the 


»  Mure'8  Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  505.        '  Ibid.  vii.  107.      «  Ibid.  ix.  108-113. 

*  Herod,  i.  176.        *  Ibid.  i.  212-4.  «  Mure,  p.  508. 

*  n>id.  It.  84.  «  ttid.  vii  39-40.        ^  See  the  Symposium  of  PUto,  mibjin. 
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first  place  packed  ais  much  as  he  could  inside  his  buskins  be- 
tween them  and  his  legs,  after  which  he  filled  the  breast  of  his 
tunic  quite  full  of  gold,  and  then  sprinkling  some  among  his 
hair,  and  taking  some  likewise  in  his  mouth,  came  forth  from 
the  treasure-house  scarcely  able  to  drag  his  legs  along,  like  cmy- 
thing  rather  than  a  man,  with  his  mouth  crammed  full,  and  his 
bulk  increased  every  way."^  The  laughter  of  Croesus  at  the 
sight  is  echoed  by  the  reader,  who  has  presented  to  him  a  most 
ridiculous  image  hit  off  with  wonderful  effect,  and  poeticised  by 
the  touch  of  imagination,  which  regards  the  distorted  form  as 
having  lost  all  semblance  of  humanity.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  deny  to  Herodotus  the  possession  of  a  sense  of  the  comic  if 
he  had  confined  himself  to  this  single  exhibition  of  it. 

As  a  specimen  of  broad  humour  the  instance  here  adduced  is 
probably  the  most  striking  that  can  be  brought  forward  from 
the  pages  of  our  author.^  But  many  anecdotes  will  be  found 
scattered  through  them,  in  which  the  same  quality  shows  itself 
in  a  more  subdued  and  chastened  form.  It  will  be  enough  to 
refer,  without  quotation,  to  the  well-known  story  of  Hippoclides,* 
to  the  fable  of  Cyrus,*  the  retorts  of  Bias,  Gelo,  and  Themis- 
tocles,*  the  quaint  remark  of  Megacreon,'  the  cool  observation 
of  Dieneces,  and  the  two  answers  given  by  the  Spartans  to  the 
envoys  of  Samos.^  Besides  these  anecdotical  displays  of  a 
humorous  vein,  Herodotus  often  shows  his  sense  of  the  comic  in 
his  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  barbarous  na- 
tions. A  striking  example  is  his  account  of  the  Scythian  mode 
of  sacrificing  in  the  fourth  book,  where  he  concludes  his  notice 
with  the  remark  that  "  by  this  plan  your  ox  is  made  to  boU  him- 
self, and  other  victims  al^  to  do  the  like." '  The  same  vein  is 
clearly  apparent  in  the  enumeration,  contained  in  the  same 
book,  of  the  animals  said  to  inhabit  the  African  "  wild-beast 
tract," — "  this  is  the  tract  in  which  the  huge  serpents  are  found, 
and  the  lions,  the  elephants,  the  bears,  the  aspicks,  and  the 
homed  asses.  Here,  too,  are  the  dog-faced  creatures,  and  the 
creatures  without  heads,  whom  the  Libyans  declare  to  have 


*  Herod,  vi.  125.  story  "  insipid,"  but  most  readers  are 

>  Other  instances  ofa  broad  and  some-  amused  by  the  lightheart^dness  which 
whatcoai'sehumouraretobefoundinthe  could  make  a  joke  out  of  a  calamity, 
story  of  Artaphernes'  reply  to  Histiceus  The  other  '*  good  saying  "  with  which 
(vi.  1),  and  of  the  message  which  Amasis  he  finds  fault  Qthat  of  Megabasus  con- 
sent to  Apries  by  Fatarbemis  (ii.  162).  ceming  the  site  of  Byzantium,  iv.  144) 
•Herod,  ti.  129.            *  Ibid.  i.  141.  is  not  recorded  by  Herodotus  as  a  witty, 

^  Ibid.  i.  27;   vii.  162  ;   and  viii.  125.  but  as  a  judicious  remark. 

7  Ibid.  vii.  120.    Col.  Mure  finds  this  •  Herod,  vii.  226.           »  Ibid.  vr.  61. 
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their  eyes  in  their  breasts,  and  also  the  wild  men  and  the  wild 
women,  and  many  other  far  less  fabulous  beasts,"  ^  Touches  of 
humour  also  serve  to  relieve  his  accoimts  of  cannibalism,  and 
prevent  them  from  being  merely  horrible,  as  such  subjects  are 
apt  to  become  in  most  writers.  Of  this  nature  is  his  remark 
when  speaking  of  the  Padaeans,  who  put  persons  to  death  as 
soon  as  they  were  attacked  by  any  malady,  to  prevent  their 
flesh  from  spoiling,  that  "  the  man  protests  he  ie  not  HI  in  the 
least,  but  his  friends  will  not  accept  his  denial ;  in  spite  of  all 
he  can  say  they  kill  him  and  feast  themselves  on  his  body/'^ 
A  very  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  is  implied  by  this  perception 
of  something  laughable  in  scenes  of  the  greatest  horror. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  in  the  whole  work  of 
Herodotus — ^that  which  prevents  us  from  ever  feeling  weariness 
as  we  follow  him  through  the  nine  books  of  his  history — ^is  the 
wonderful  variety  in  which  he  deals.  Not  only  historian,  but 
geographer,  traveller,  naturalist,  mytholc^er,  moralist,  anti- 
quarian, he  leads  us  from  one  subject  to  another, — 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  aerere, — ** 

never  pursuing  his  main  narrative  for  any  long  time  without 
the  introduction  of  some  agreeable  episodical  matter,  rarely 
carrying  an  episodical  digression  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  any 
severe  trial  to  our  patience.  Even  as  historian,  the  respect  in 
which  he  especially  excels  other  writers  is  the  diversity  of  his 
knowledge.  Contriving  to  bring  almost  the  whole  known  world 
within  the  scope  of  his  story,  and  throwing  everywhere  a  retro- 
q)ective  glance  at  the  earliest  beginnings  of  states  and  empires, 
he  exhibits  before  our  eyes  a  sort  of  panoramic  view  of  history, 
in  which  past  and  present,  near  and  remote,  civilised  kingdoms 
and  barbarous  communities,  kings,  priests,  sages,  lawgivers, 
generals,  courtiers,  common  men,  have  aU  their  place — ^a  place 
at  once  skilfully  assigned  and  properly  apportioned  to  their  re- 
spectiye  claims  on  our  attention.  Blended,  moreover,  with  this 
profusion  of  historic  matter  are  sketches  of  religions,  graphic 
descriptions  of  countries,  elaborate  portraitures  of  the  extremes 
of  savage  and  civilised  life,  striking  moral  reflections,  curious 
antiquarian  and  philosophical  disquisitions,  legeujds,  anecdotes, 


*  Ibid.  iv.  191.  in  the  last  chapter  of  book  u,  where  the 

'  Ibid.  ill.  09.    Compare  the  descrip-  humoiir  is  far  more  subdued,  but  still 

tionofcannibalism  among  the  Massagetaa  is  very  perceptible. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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criticisms — ^not  all  perhaps  equally  happy,  but  all  serving  the 
purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  reader's  interest,  and  contributing 
to  iiie  general  richness  of  efiTect  by  which  the  work  is  charao> 
tensed.    Again,  most  remarkable  is  the  variety  of  styles  which 
are  assumed,  with  almost  equal  success,  in  the  descriptions  and 
anecdotes.     The  masterly  treatment  of  pathetic  subjects,  and 
the  occasional  indulgence,  with  good  effect,  in  a  comic  yein, 
have  been  already  noticed.    Equal  power  is  shown  in  dealing 
with  such  matters  as  are  tragic  without  being  pathetic,  as  in  the 
legend  of  Gyges,'  the  story  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,*  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  self-destruction  of  Cleomenes,*  and,  above  aU,  in  the 
striking  scene  which  portrays  the  last  moments  of  Frezaspea.^ 
In  this,  and  in  his  account  of  the  death  of  Adrastus,^  Herodotus 
has,  if  anywhere,  reached  the  sublime*    Where  his  theme  h 
lower,  he  has  a  style  peculiarly  his  own,  which  seems  to  come 
to  him  without  effort,  yet  which  is  most  difficult  of  attainments 
It  is  simple  without  being  homely,  familiar  without  being 
loilgar,  lively  without  being  forced  or  affected.    Of  this,  re- 
markable and  diversified  spedmens  will  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  birth  and  early  years  of  Cyrus,*  and  in  the  tale — ^which 
reads  like  a  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights — of  the  thieves  who 
plundered  the  treasury  of  Bhampsinitus.^    Occasionally  he  ex- 
hibits another  power  which  is  exceedingly  rare — ^that,  namely, 
of  representing  the  grotesque.    The  story  of  Arion  has  a  touch 
of  this  quality,^^  which  is  more  fully  displayed  in  the  account  of 
the  funeral  rites  of  the  Scythian  kings.^^     Still  more  remark- 
able, and  still  more  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  general 
effect  of  his  work,  is  the  dramatic  power,  so  largely  exhibited  in 
the  abundant  dialogues  and  in  the  occasional  set  speeches 
wherewith  his  narrative  is  adorned,  which  by  their  contrast  with 
the  ordinary  historical  form,   and  their  intrinsic   excellence 
generally,^'  tend  more  perhaps  than  any  other  single  feature  to 
enliven  his  pages,  and  to  prevent  the  weariness  which  is  natur- 
ally caused  by  the  uniformity  of  continued  narration. 
Another  excellence  of  Herodotus  is  vivid  description,  or  the 


'  Herod,  i.  8-12.      *  Ibid.  L  212-4.  80-2),  must  be  excepted  from  this  com- 

*  Ibid.  yi.  75.  ^  Ibid.  iii.  75.  xnendation.      They  are  not  above  tho 

^  Ibid.  L  45.  *  Ibid.  i.  108-122.  average  of  Bophistical  themee  on   tbo 

'  Ibid.  ii.  121.         ^  Ibid.  i.  24.  subject,  and  they  are  wholly  unsuitefl 

^  Ibid.  iv.  71-2.  to  the  characters  and  circumstances  of* 

^  The  set  speeches  of  the  three  con-  the  persons  in  whose  mouths  thsy 

spirators  in  favour  of  democracy,  aristo-  put.    (See  the  foot-note  ad  loo.) 

cracy,  and  monarchy  respectively  (iiL 
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power  of  settiiig  before  us  graphically  and  distinctly  that  which 
he  desires  ns  to  see.    This  faculty  howeyer  he  does  not  exhibit 
equally  in  all  subjects.    Natural  scenery,  in  common  with  the 
aucients  generally,  he  for  the  most  part  neglects;   and  his 
descriptions  of  the  great  works  constructed  by  the  labour  of 
man/  although  elaborate,  fail  in  conveying  to  the  minds  of  his 
readers  any  very  distinct  impression  of  their  appearance.    The 
power  in  question  is  shown  chiefly  in  his  accounts  of  remarkable 
events  or  actions,  which  portions  of  his  narrative  have  often  all 
the  beauty  and  distinctness  of  picturea    Gyges  in  the  bed- 
chamber of  Candaules,'  Arion  on  the  quarter-deck  chanting  the 
Orthian,^  Cleobis  and  Bito  arriving  at  the  temple  of  Juno,* 
Adrastus  delivering  himself  up  to  Croesus,?  Megacles  coming 
forth  from  the  treasure-house,^  are  pictures  of  the  simplest  and 
most  striking  kind,  presenting  to  us  at  a  single  glance  a  scene 
exactly  suited  to  form  a  subject  for  a  painter.     Sometimes  bow- 
6?er  the  description  is  more  complex  and  continuous.    The 
charge  of  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,^  the  various  contests  and 
especially  the  final  struggle  at  Thermopylae,^  the  conflict  in  the 
royal  palace  at  Susa  between  the  Magi  and  the  seven  conspi- 
rators,' the  fight  between  Onesilus  and  Artybius,^®  the  exploits  of 
Artemisia  at  Salamis,^^  the  death  of  Masistius  and  the  conten- 
tion for  his  body,^^  are  specimens  of  excellent  description  of  the 
more  complicated  kind,  wherein  not  a  single  picture,  but  a  suc- 
cession of  pictures,  is  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 
These  descriptions  possess  all  the  energy,  life,  and  power  of 
Homeric  scenes  and  battles,  and  are  certainly  not  surpassed  in 
the  compositions  of  any  prose  writer. 

The  most  obvious  merit  of  our  author,  and  the  last  which 
seems  to  require  special  notice,  is  his  simplicity.  The  natural 
flow  of  narrative  and  sentiment  throughout  his  work,  the  pre- 
dominant use  of  common  and  familiar  words,  the  avoidance  of 
aU  meretricious  ornament  and  rhetorical  artifice,  have  often 
been  remarked,  and  have  won  the  approbation  of  almost  all 
critics.  With  Herodotus  composition  is  not  an  art,  but  a  spon- 
taneous outpouring.  He  does  not  cultivate  graces  of  style,  or 
consciously  introduce  fine  passages.    He  writes  as  his  subject 

1  Aa  the  barrow  of  Alyattes  (i.  93),  *  Ibid.  i.  31.      •  Ibid.  i.  45,  Bub  init. 

the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon  (i.  181),  «  Ibid.  vi.  125.    See  the  laBt  page, 

the    pyramids   (u.  124,  127,  134),   the  ^  Ibid.  vi.  112. 

Ubyrinth  (ii.  148),  and  the  bridge  of  ■  Ibid.  yii.  210-2;  223-5. 

Xerxes  (vU.  36).  •  Ibid.  iu.  78.  »  Ibid.  v.  111-2. 

a  Herod,  i.  9-10.  »  Ibid.  i.  24.  "  Ibid.  viiL  87.  »  Ibid.  ix.  22.3» 
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leads  him,  rising  with  it,  but  never  transcending  the  modesty  of 
nature,  or  approaching  to  the  confines  of  bombast.  Not  only 
are  his  words  simple  and  common,  but  the  structure  of  his 
sentences  is  of  the  least  complicated  kind.  He  writes,  as 
Aristotle  observes,^  not  in  laboured  periods,  but  in  sentences 
which  have  a  continuous  flow,  and  which  only  end  when  the 
sense  is  complete.  Hence  the  wonderfiil  clearness  and  trans- 
parency of  las  style,  which  is  never  involved,  never  harsh  or 
forced,  and  which  rarely  allows  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  to  rest 
upon  his  meaning. 

The  same  spirit,  which  thus  affects  his  language  and  mode  of 
expression,  is  apparent  in  the  whole  tone  and  conduct  of  the 
narrative.    Everything  is  plainly  and  openly  related ;  there  is 
no  affectation  of  mystery;   we  are  not  tantalised  by  obscure 
allusions  or  hints ;  ^  the  author  freely  and  fully  admits  us  to  his 
confidence,  is  not  afraid  to  mention  himself  and  his  own  impres- 
sions ;  introduces  us  to  his  informants ;  tells  us  plainly  what  he 
saw  and  what  he  heard ;  allows  us  to  look  into  his  heart,  where 
there  is  nothing  that  he  needs  to  hide,  and  to  become  sharers 
alike  in  his  religious  sentiments,  his  political  opinions,  and  his 
feeUngs  of  sympathy  or  antipathy  towards  the  various  persons 
or  races  that  he  is  led  to  mention.     Hence  the  strong  personal 
impression  of  the  writer  which  we  derive  from  his  work,  whereby, 
despite  the  meagre  notices  that  remain  to  us  of  his  life,  we  are 
made  to  feel  towards  him  as  towards  an  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  to  regard  ourselves  as  fully  entitled  to  canvass  and  discuss 
all  his  qualities,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual.     The  candour, 
honesty,  amiability,  piety,  and  patriotism  of  Herodotus,  his  pri- 
mitive cast  of  mind  and  habits,  his  ardent  curiosity,  his  strong 
love    of   the  marvellous,   are  familiar  topics  with  his  com- 
mentators, who  find  his  portrait  drawn  by  himself  with  as  much 
completeness  (albeit  unconsciously)  in  his  writings,  as  those  of 
other  literary  men  have  been  by  their  professed  biographers. 
All  this  is  done  moreover  without  the  slightest  affectation,  or 
undue  intrusion  of  his  own  thoughts  and  opinions;   it  is  tlie 
mere  result  of  his  not  thinking  about  himself  and  is  as  £Eir 


1  See  Arist.  Rhet.  iii.  9.     AriBtotle  \ty6fAtvotf  rtXttuBp). 

defines  the  x^|is  tlpoftdpfi,  or  ''ooDti-  >  The  only  exception  is  in  the  aocount 

nuous  style,"  aa  "that  which  haa  in  of  Egypt,  where  religioua  scruples  oc- 

itself  no  termination,  unless  the  matter  casioually  interfere  to  chedc  hu  usual 

under  narration  be  terminated" — (f^  oMy  openness. 
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removed  from  the  ostentatious  display  of  Xenophon '  as  from 
the  studied  concealment  of  Thucydides. 

While  the  language,  style,  sentiments,  and  tone  of  narrative 
in  Herodotus  are  thus  characterised,  if  we  compare  him  with 
later  writers,  by  a  natural  simplicity  and  freedom  from  effort^ 
which  constitute  to  a  considerable  extent  the  charm  of  his 
writing,  it  is  important  to  observe  how  greatly  in  all  these 
respects  he  is  in  advance  of  former  prose  authors.  Justice  is 
not  done  to  his  merits  unless  some  attention  be  given  to  the 
liistory  of  prose  composition  before  his  time,  and  something  like 
a  comparison  instituted  between  him  and  his  predecessors. 
With  Herodotus  simplicity  never  degenerates  into  baldness,  or 
familiarity  into  what  is  rude  and  coarse.  His  style  is  full,  free, 
and  flowing,  and  offers  a  most  agreeable  contrast  to  the  stiff 
conciseness,  curt  broken  sentences,  and  almost  unvaried  con- 
struction, of  previous  historians.  If  we  glance  oiu*  eye  over  the 
fragments  of  the  early  Greek  writers  that  have  come  down  to 
our  times,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  rude  and  primitive, 
how  tame,  bald,  and  spiritless  the  productions  appear  to  have 
been,  even  of  the  most  celebrated  historians  anterior  to,  or  con- 
temporary with  our  author.    A  few  specimens  are  subjoined  *  of 


'  See  Anab.  m.  i.  §  4-47,  and  thence-  language  these  two  races  differ  but  little; 

forth  posvon.  and  to  this  day  they  borrow  from  one 

*  Hecateeus  of  Miletus  commenced  his  another  no  few  words,  like  the  lonians 

hiiitoncal  woriE,  the   'Genealogies,'  as  and  the  Dorians." 
foUowa: —  Another,  which  is  probably  very  close 

"Thus  saith  Hecatseus  the  Milesian:  to  his  phraseology,  is  the  following: — 
That  which  I  write,  I  write  as  the  truth        *'  The  Magians  marry  their  mothens 
«e«ma  to  me.    For  the  stories  which  the  and  their  daughters.    They  hold  it  law- 
Greeks  teU  are  many,  and  to  my  mind  ful  also  to  marry  their  sisters.    Their 
iidiculoua."  wives  are  common  property ;  and  when 

The  longest  of  his  extant  fragments  one  wishes  to  take  the  wife  of  another, 

is  thus  translated  by  Col.  Mure  (lit.  of  they  use  no  fraud  nor  violence,  but  tl^e 

Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  16 1): —  thing  is  done  by  consent." 

"OrestheuB,  son  of  Deucalion,  arrived        Of  Charon  of  Lampsacus  we  possess 

in  iEtolia  in  search  of  a  kingdom.  Here  a  passage  of  some  length,  which  may  be 

his  dog  produced  him  a  green  plant,  given  in  the  translation  of  Col.  Mure 

Upon  which  he  ordered  the  dog  to  be  (vol.  iv.  pp.  169-170) : — 
buried  in  the  earth ;  and  from  its  body        "  The  Bisaltians  waged  war  sgainst 

sprang  a  vine  fertile  in  grapes.    Hence  the  Cardians,  and  were  victorious  in  a 

he  called  his  son  Phytius.     The  son  of  battle.     The  commander  of  the  Bisal- 

Phytius  was  (Eneus,  so  named  after  the  tians  was  called   Onaris.      This  man, 

vine-plant.  For  the  antient  Greeks  called  when  a  youth,  had  been  sold  as  a  slave 

the  vine  (Ena.    The  son  of  CBneus  was  in  Cardia,  and  had  been  made  by  his 

MtbhxB."  master  to  work  at  the  trade  of  a  barber. 

The  fragments  of  Xanthus  are  very  Now  there  was  an  oracle  current  among 

brief,  and  of  theae  only  one  is  cited  in  the  Cardians,  that  about  that  time  they 

his  exact  words.    It  shows  no  great  ad-  should  be  invaded  by  the  Bisaltians ;  and 

vance  on  the  style  of  Hecatseus : —  this  oracle  was  a  frequent  subject  of  con- 

"  From  Lydus  descend  the  Lydlans,  veraation  among  those,  who  frequented 

from  Torrhebus  the  Torrhebians.    In  the  barber's  shop.     Onaris,  having  ef- 
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the  Btyle  of  writing  customary  in  his  day,  from  which  the 
modem  reader  may  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  interval 
which  separated  Herodotus,  as  a  writer,  from  those  who  had 
preceded  him — ^an  interval  so  great  as  to  render  the  style  of 
composition  which  he  invented  a  sort  of  new  art,  and  to  entitle 
him  to  the  honourable  appellation,  which  prescription  has  made 
indisputably  his,  of  the  '^  Father  of  History." 

fected  bis  eeoape  home,  pertoaded  his  das;  from  him,  Kaaas.    In  his  reign 

countrymen  to  invade  Cardia,  and  was  the  Pelaagians  were  driven  out  hj  the 

himself  appointed  leader  of  the  expedi-  Greeks,  and  having  left  their  ships  at 

tion.    But  the  Cardians  wore  accustomed  the  river  Spines  in  the  Ionian  Gulf,  they 

to  teach  their  horses  to  dance  to  the  built  at  some  distance  from  the  shore 

sound  of  the  flute  in  their  festivals ;  the  city  of  Croton.     From  hence  they 

when  standing  upright  on  their  hind-  proceeded   to   colonise  the   land   now 

legs,  they  adapted  the  motions  of  their  called  Tyrrhenia." 

fore-feet  to  the  time  of  the  mosic.  Ona-  (2.)    *'When  the    men  came  from 

ris,  being  acquainted  with  this  custom,  Sparta,  the  Athenians  related  to  them 

procured  a  female  flute-player  froim  Car-  the  story  of  Orestes.    At  the  conclusion, 

dia ;  and  this  flute-player,  on  her  arrival  when  both  parties  approved  the  judg- 

in  Bisaltis  (  f  ),  intructed  many  of  the  ment,  the  Athenians  assigned  it  to  the 

flute-players  of  that  city  (  ?  ),  whom  he  ninth  generation  after  Mars  and  Neptune 

caused  to  accompany  mm  in  his  march  pleaded  in  the  cause  of  Halirrhothius. 

against  the  Cardians.    As  soon  as  the  Then,  six  generations  later,  Cephalus, 

engagement  commenced,  he  ordered  the  the  son  of  De'ioneus,who  manied  Prooria, 

flute -players  to  strike  up  those  tunes  to  the  daughter  of  Erechtheii8,and  slew  her, 

which  the  Cardian  horses  were  used  to  was  condemned  by  the  court  of  Areopa- 

perform.     And  no  sooner  had  the  horses  gus,  and  suffered  banishment.     After 

heard  the  music  than  they  stood  up  on  the  trial  of  Daedalus  for  the  treaoherooii 

their  hind-legs  and  began  to  dance.    But  slaughter  of  his  sister's  son  Talus,  and 

the  chief  force  of  the  Cardians  was  in  his  flight  from  justice  in  the  third  gene- 

oavalry ;  and  so  they  lost  the  battle."  ration,  this  Clytemneotra,  the  daughter 

Even  Hellanicus,  who  outlived  Hero-  of  Tyndarus,  who  had  killed  Agamem- 

dotus,  falls  sometimes  into  the  cramped  non  and  herself  been  killed  by  Orestes, 

and  bald  style  of  the  old  logographera,  caused  Orestes  to  be  brought  to  trial  by 

as  the  subjoined  specimens  will  show: —  the  Eumenides ;  he,  however,  returned 

(1.)    *'From  Pelasgus,   the  king  of  after  judgment  was  given,  and  became 

these  men,  and  Menipp^,  the  daughter  king  of  Argos.    Minerva  and  Mars  were 

of  Peneus,  was  bom  Phrastor ;  fixun  him  the  judges." 
sprang  Amyntor;  from  him«  Teutami- 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK,  ENTITLED  CLIO. 


These  are  the  researches  of  Herodotus  of  Halieamassus/  which 
he  publishes,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  preserving  from  decay  the 
remembrance  of  what  men  have  done,  and  of  preventing  the 
great  and  wonderful  actions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians 
from  losing  their  due  meed  of  glory;  and  withal  to  put  on 
record  what  were  their  grounds  of  feud. 

1.  According  to  the  Persians  best  informed  in  history,  the 
Phoenicians  began  the  quarreL  This  people,  who  had  formerly 
dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,^  having  migrated  to 


*  This  is  the  reading  of  all  our  MSS.  '  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  rather  both  the  In* 

Tet  Aristotle,  where  he  quotes  the  pas-  dian  Ocean  and  the  Persian  Guif,  which 

nge  (Rhet.  iii.  9),  has  Thurium  in  the  latter  he  does  not  consider  distinct  from 

place  of  Halicamaasus ;  that  is,  he  cites  the  Ocean,  being  ignorant  of  its  shape, 
the  final  residence  instead  of  the  birth-        With  respect  to  the  migration  of  the 

place  of  the  writer.    (See  the  sketch  of  Phoenicians  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 

Herodotus's  Life  in  the  Appendix  to  the  is  reasserted  book  vii.  ch.  89,  there  seems 

IwtTolume.)    There  is  no  doubt  that  to  be  no  room  to  doubt  that  a  connexion 

considerable  portions  of  the  work  as  it  existed  between  the  cities  of  Phcenioia 

stands  were  written  at  Thurium,  and  it  Proper  and  a  number  of  places  about 

18  possible  that  Herodotus  used  the  ex-  the  Peraian  Gulf,  whose  yery  names  have 

pression  **of  Thurium"  in  his  latest  been  thought  to  indicate  their  Phoenician 

lecension.  origin.    The  chief  of  these  were  Tyrus, 

The  mention  of  the  author's  name  and  or  Tylus,  and  Aradus,  two  islands  in  the 

country  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  his-  Gulf,  where,  according  to  Eratosthenes 

tory  seems  to  have  been  usual  in  the  age  (ap.  Strabon.  xvi.  p.  1090,  Oxf.  ed.), 

in  which  Herodotus  wrote.  The ''Genoa-  there  were  Photoician  temples,  and  the 

logics "  of  Hecatceus  commenced  with  inhabitants  of  which  claimed  the  Phcs- 

tke  words,  'Eiraraibs  MiKfiffios  £8€  fiv-  nician  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  as 

^tTM.  (MUller's  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  i.  their  colonies.    One  of  these  is  at  the 

Fr.  332.)    And  the  practice  is  followed  present  day  called  Arad,     There  is  also 

bj  Thacydides.  a  Sidodona,  and  a  8zur^  or  Tur,  which 

'  By  the  Erythrsean  Sea  Herodotus  reoill  the  names  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  re- 
intends,  not  our  Red  Sea,  which  he  calls  spectively.  The  question  commonly  dis- 
the  Arabian  Gulf  (jtSkros  'Apdfitos),  but  cussed  hiui  been  whether  the  cities  about 
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the  Mediterranean  and  settled  in  the  parts  whidi  they  now 
inhabit,  began  at  once,  they  say,  to  adventure  on  long  voyages, 
freighting  their  vessels  with  the  wares  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.^ 
They  landed  at  many  places  on  the  coast,  and  among  the  rest 
at  Ai^os,  which  was  then  preeminent  above  all  the  states  in- 
cluded now  under  the  common  name  of  Hellas.^  Here  they 
exposed  their  merchandise,  and  traded  with  the  natives  for  five 
or  six  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  when  almost  everything 
was  sold,  there  came  down  to  the  beach  a  number  of  women, 
and  among  them  the  daughter  of  the  king,  who  was,  they  say, 
agreeing  in  this  with  the  Greeks,  lo,  the  child  of  Inachus.  The 
women  were  standing  by  the  stem  of  the  ship  intent  upon  their 
purchases,  when  the  Phoenicians,  with  a  general  shout,  rushed 
upon  them.  The  greater  part  made  their  escape,  but  some 
were  seized  and  carried  off.  lo  herself  was  among  the  captives. 
The  Phoenicians  put  the  women  on  board  their  vessel,  and  set 
sail  for  Egypt  Thus  did  lo  pass  into  Egypt,  according  to  the 
Persian  story,^  which  differs  widely  from  the  Phoanician :  and 


the  Persian  Qulf  are  the  mother  cities  of  Persian  Qulf,  and  that  the  temples 
those  on  the  Mediterranean,  or  colonies  by  Androsthenes  belonged  to  this  oom- 
from  them.  Seetzen  and  Heeren  incline  paratively  recent  moyement. 
to  the  latter  view  (Heeren's  As.  Nat.  The  name  "  Phoenician/' which  is  oon- 
vol.  ii.  pp.  231,  415,  E.  T.).  In  favour  nected  with  "  Erythwean,"  both  mean- 
of  the  former,  however,  is,  in  the  first  ing  ''red,"  the  colour  of  the  Semites, 
place,  the  double  tradition,  that  of  the  confirms  the  general  connexion,  but  does 
rhosnicians  of  Phoenicia  Proper  men-  not  show  in  which  way  the  migration 
tioned  by  Uerodotus,  and  that  of  the  proceeded.  For  a  more  complete  dis- 
inhabitants  of  Tyrus  and  Aradus,  re-  cussion  of  the  subject  see  Appendix  to 
corded  by  Eratosthenes,  who  probably  book  vii.  Essay  ii. 
follows  Androsthenes,  the  naval  officer  *  For  an  account  of  the  trade  of  the 
of  Alexander ;  and  secondly,  what  may  Phoonidans,  see  Heeren's  Asiatic  Na- 
be  called  the  axgument  from  general  tions,  vol.  ii«,  '  Phoenicians,'  chap.  iii. 
probability.  Lower  Babylonia,  the  coun-  ^  The  ancient  superiority  of  Ai^gos  is 
try  about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  indicated  by  the  position  of  Agamemnon 
Euphrates,  is  the  original  seat  of  Semitic  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  (compare 
power,  whence  it  spreads  northward  and  Thucyd.  i.  9-10),  and  by  the  use  of  the 
westward  to  the  Euxine  and  to  the  He-  word  Argive  in  Homer  for  Qreek  gene- 
diterranean.  (Cf.  Appendix,  Essay  xi.  rally.  No  other  name  of  a  single  people 
§  3.^  Aashur  goes  forth  out  of  the  land  is  used  in  the  same  generic  way. 
of  Shinar,  in  the  book  of  Qenesis  (x.  1 1) ;  The  absence  of  any  general  eUinic  title 
Abraham  and  his  familv  pass  from  Ur  of  during  the  earlier  ages  is  noticed  by 
the  Chaldees  (Mugheir )  by  Charran  into  Thucydides  (i.  3).  He  uses  the  asme 
Syria;  the  Aramnans  can  be  traced  in  expression  as  Herodotus—^  ¥vw  'EAA&s 
the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  ascending  the  iraA«vft^n} — previously  (i.  2). 
course  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  Per-  *  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  towards  the  Meditemmean.  sians,  properly  so  called,  could  have  had 
Everything  indicates  a  spread  of  the  any  independent  knowledge  of  the  myth 
Semites  from  Babylonia  westward,  while  of  lo,  for  at  the  period  of  history  to 
nothing  appears  of  any  great  movement  which  the  legend  refers,  the  Arian  tnbes, 
in  the  opposite  direction.  At  the  same  who  were  uie  progenitors  of  the  Per- 
time  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Phoeni-  dans,  were  still  encamped  on  the  banks 
oians,  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity,  of  the  Indus,  and  were  thus  entirely 
may  have  formed  settlements  m  the  shut  out  from  any  contact  with  the 
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thus  commenced,  according  to  their  authors,  the  series  of  out- 
rages, 

2.  At  a  later  period,  certain  Greeks,  with  whose  name  they 
are  unacquainted,  but  who  would  probably  be  Cretans,^  made  a 
landing  at  Tyre,  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  bore  off  the  king's 
daughter,  Europe.  In  this  they  only  retaliated ;  but  after- 
wards the  Greeks,  they  say,  were  guilty  of  a  second  violence. 
They  manned  a  ship  of  war,  and  sailed  to  JEa,  a  city  of  Colchis,^ 
on  liie  river  Phasis ;  from  whence,  after  despatching  the  rest  of 
the  business  on  which  they  had  come,  they  carried  off  Medea, 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  land.  The  monarch  sent  a 
herald  into  Greece  to  demand  reparation  of  the  wrong,  and  the 
restitution  of  his  child;  but  the  Greeks  made  answer,  that 
having   received   no  reparation   of  the  wrong  done  them  in 


Western  world.    The  aoquaintance  even       "  Since  no  other  Greeks  were  thought 

of  the  AnyriaiiB  and  Babylonians  with  to  have  possessed  a  navy  in  these  early 

the  Greeks  was  of  a  comparatively  mo-  times.      Compare  Thncyd.  i.  4 — Mlvwr 

dem  date.    Sargcm,  indeed,  who  in  the  ToXalrarot  i^  imofl  tcrfuy  ymfTuchp  ^jrr^- 

Cuneiform  Inscriptions  first  mentions  iroro. 

the  Greeks, — havmg  in  about  ii.c.  708  ^  The  commentators  have  found  some 
leceiTtHl  tribute  in  Babylon  from  the  difficulty  in  showing  why  the  Colchians 
Oreek  colonists  of  Cyprus, — speaks  of  should  nave  been  held  responsible  for 
them  as  "  the  seven  kings  of  the  Taha  an  outrage  committed  by  the  Phceni- 
tribes  of  the  country  of  Yavnan  (or  cians,  and  have  been  obliged  to  suggest « 
FmHon),  who  dwelt  in  an  island  in  the  that  it  was  merely  owing  to  their  equally 
midst  of  the  Western  sea,  at  the  dia-  belonging  to  the  comity  of  Asiatic  na- 
ttooe  of  seven  days  from  the  coast,  and  tions ;  but  the  traditions  of  mutual  res- 
the  name  of  whose  country  had  never  ponsibility  are  more  readily  explained 
been  heard  by  my  ancestors,  the  kings  by  our  remembering  that  there  was  per- 
of  Assyria  and  Chaldiea,  from  the  re-  haps  an  ethnic  relationship  between  the 
motest  times/'  &c.  &c.  &c.  It  is  at  the  two  nations,  Colchis  in  the  time  of  the 
same  time  far  from  improbable  that  this  « Argonauts  being  peopled  by  the  same 
name  of  Tahat  which  the  Assyrians  ap-  Cushite  or  (so  ^led)  Ethiopian  race, 
plied  to  the  piratical  Greeks  of  Cyprus,  which  in  the  remote  age  of  Inachus,  and 
may  have  suggested  the  memory  of  the  before  the  arrival  of  the  Semites  in  Syria, 
boocaneering  stories  which  the  PhoDui-  held  the  seaboard  of  Phoenicia.  Thepri- 
dans  and  the  Persians  (of  Syria?)  told  mitive  Modes  would  seem  to  have  been 
to  Herodotus  in  illustration  of  the  myth  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
of  lo.  And  it  is  further  worthy  of  re-  great  Cushite  or  Scythic  race,  their  con- 
mark,  that  the  name,  thus  first  brought  nezion  with  Colchis  and  Phosnicia  being 
before  us  in  its  Asiatic  form,  may  per-  marked  by  the  myth  of  Medea  in  one 
haps  furnish  an  sstronomictd  solution  quarter,  and  of  Androm«da  in  the  other, 
for  the  entire  &ble ;  for  as  the  wander-  Bo  too  all  the  ancient  Scythic  monu- 
i&gs  of  the  Greek  lo  have  been  often  ments  of  Northern  Media  and  Armenia 
compared  with  the  erratic  course  of  the  are  referred  by  Strabo  to  the  Argonauts, 
moon  in  the  heavens,  passing  in  suoces-  Jason,  as  the  husband  of  Medea,  being 
don  through  all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  so  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  race.  Indeed 
do  we  find  that  in  the  ante-Semitic  period  the  famous  mountain  of  Demawend  in 
there  was  also  an  identity  of  name,  the  the  Elburz  above  Teheran,  where  Zohak 
Egyptian  title  of  the  moon  being  Tah,  the  great  antagonist  of  the  Arian  race 
and  the  primitive  Chaldean  title  being  was  supposed  to  b(a  imprisoned,  was 
represented  by  a  Cuneiform  sign,  which  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
is  phonetically  Ai,  as  in  modem  Turk-  mount  Jcaonins  as  late  as  the  time  of 
iih.-[H.  C.  a]  Ptolemy.— [H.  C.  R.] 
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the  seizure  of  lo  the  Argive,  they  should  give  none  in  this 
instance. 

3.  In  the  next  generation  afterwards,  according  to  the  same 
authorities,  Alexander  the  son  of  Priam,  bearing  these  events 
ia  mind,  resolved  to  procure  himself  a  wife  out  of  Greece  by 
violence,  fully  persuaded,  that  as  the  Greeks  had  not  given 
satisfaction  for  their  outrages,  so  neither  would  he  be  forced  to 
make  any  for  his.  Accordingly  he  fhade  prize  of  Helen; 
upon  which  the  Greeks  decided  that,  before  resorting  to  other 
measures,  they  would  send  envoys  to  reclaim  the  princess 
and  require  reparation  of  the  wrong.  Their  demands  were 
met  by  a  reference  to  the  violence  which  had  been  offered 
to  Medea,  and  they  were  asked  with  what  face  they  could 
now  require  satisfaction,  when  they  had  formerly  rejected 
all  demands  for  either  reparation  or  restitution  addressed  to 
them.* 

4,  Hitherto  the  injuries  on  either  side  had  been  mere  acts  of 
common  violence ;  but  in  what  followed  the  Persians  consider 
that  the  Greeks  were  greatly  to  blame,  since  before  any  attack 
had  been  made  on  Europe,  they  led  an  army  into  Asia.  Now 
as  for  the  carrying  off  of  women,  it  is  the  deed,  they  say,  of  a 

.  rogue ;  but  to  make  a  stir  about  such  as  are  carried  off,  argues 
a  man  a  fool.  Men  of  sense  care  nothing  for  such  women,  since 
it  is  plain  that  without  their  own  consent  they  would  never  be 
forced  away.  The  Asiatics,  when  the  Greeks  ran  off  with  their 
women,  never  troubled  themselves  about  the  matter ;  but  the 
Greeks,  fof  the  sake  of  a  single  Lacedaemonian  girl,  collected  a 
vast  armament,  invaded  Asia,  and  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
Priam.  Henceforth  they  ever  looked  upon  the  Greeks  as  their 
open  enemies.  For  Asia,  with  all  the  various  tribes  of  bar- 
barians that  inhabit  it>  is  regarded  by  the  Persians  as  their 


•  AristopliaDe8intheAohaniiau8(488-  ^"  Tbto  wm  nothiB^ 

494)  very  wittUy  parodies  the  opening  ^„^"r*i~?'**5„'f r' ^T^^"^*^!^^ 

1?  /r       j^A  .»>(..*  T»     *      •       A  * o  give  offence.    Bat  here,  tin,  wm  the  rub: 

of  Hepodotus  s  hiBtory .     Profewing  to  sonfe  sparks  of  oun.  hot  with  the  grape,  hatf  8tol*n 

give  the  causes  of  the   Peloponnesian  A  mistress  or  the  game— Simctha  named— 

war   he  says :—  From  the  Megarians :  her  doughty  towDsmen 

'  ^  ^'or  the  deed^rooved  no  aaail  extent  of  anger) 

Kal  ravra  fthr  ^  ffyiacpa  Kamxttfua'  Keveog'd  the  affront  upon  AgpaiMti  train« 

w6pyii¥  a  SifuuVoy  uSptct  }A«yapah  And  bore  away  a  brace  of  her  fair  damsels. 

ptayiai  KXdwrm^i  luevtnm&rrafio^.  All  Greece  antm  gave  note  of  martial  prelnda. 
icfir  ot  Mcy«f9«  odvrau  wc^votyyMft^rM  —MnCHEUL,  p.  10-3. 

KAynv9€¥Apxnrww9K^PMVKanitpiyti  This  is  the  earliest  indication  of  * 

,     '£iO<nff%  wwi»  U  rpmp  KoMtwrrpmy.  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  on 

488-494.  the  part  of  any  other  Greek  writer. 
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own;    but  Europe  and  the  Greek  race  they  look  on  as  dis- 
tinct and  separate.* 

5.  Such  is  the  account  which  the  Persians  give  of  these 

matters.^    They  trace  to  the  attack  upon  Troy  their  ancient 

enmity  towards  the  Greeks.     The   Fhcenicians,  however,   as 

regards  lo,  vary  from  the  Persian  statements.     They  deny  that 

they  used  any  violence  to  remove  her  into  Egypt ;  she  herself, 

they  say,  having  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  captain,  whUe  his 

vessel  lay  at  Argos,  and  perceiving  herself  to  be  with  child,  of 

her  own  freewill  accompanied  the  Phoenicians  on  their  leaving 

the  shore,  to  escape  the  shame  of  detection  and  the  reproaches 

of  her  parents.    Whether  this  latter  account  be  true,  or  whether 

the  matter  happened  otherwise,  I  shall  not  discuss  further.    I 

shall  proceed  at  once  to  point  out  the  person  who  first  within 

my  own  knowledge  inflicted  injury  on  the  Greeks,  after  which  I 

shall  go  forward  with  my  history,  describing  equally  the  greater 

and  the  lesser  cities.    For  the  cities  which  were  formerly  great, 

have  most  of  them  become  insignificant;  and  such  as  are  at 

present  powerful,  were  weak  in  the  olden  time.'    I  shall  there- 


*  The  claim  made  by  the  PerBians  to  hia  ship  was  bound.     The  Phoenioians 
Uie  natural  lordship  of  Asia  was  conve-  and  the  Persians  are  equally  prosaic  in 
nient  as  furnishing  them  with  pretexts  their  versions  of  the  story,  so  that  it 
for  such  wars  as  it  suited  their  policy  to  seems  the  Semitic  race  was  as  unable  to 
engage  in  with  non*  Asiatic  nations.   The  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Greek  poesy  as  the 
most  remarkable  occasion  on  which  they  Arian.  Both  indeed  appear  to  have  been 
availed  themselves  of  such  a  plea  was  essentially  unpoetical,  the  Semitic  race 
when  Darius  invaded  Soythia.    Accord-  only  warming  into  poetry  under  the  ex- 
ing  to  Herodotus  he  asserted,  and  the  citementof  devotional  feeling,  the  Arian 
Scythians  believed,  that  his  invasion  was  never  capable  of  anything  beyond  spark- 
designed  to  punish  them  for  having  at-  ling  prettiness,   and  exubenmt,   some- 
tacked  the  Modes,  and  held  possession  times  perhaps  elegant  fancy, 
of  Upper  Asia  for  a  number  of  years,  at  Herodotus,   leh  to  himself,   has  no 
a  time  when  Persia  wais  a  tributary  na-  tendency  to  treat  myths  in  this  coarse 
tion  to  Media.    (See  Herod,  iv.  1  and  rationalistic  way:  witness  his  legends  of 
llS-9.)  Crodsus,  Battus,  Labda,  &c.   His  spirit  is 
*  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  treat-  too  reverent,  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  cre- 
ment  which  the  Qreek  myths  met  with  dulous.    The  supernatural  never  shocks 
at  the  hands  of  foreigners.    The  Oriental  or  startles  him.    It  is  a  mistake  of  Pau- 
mind,  quite  unable  to  appreciate  poetry  sanias  (ii.  xvi.  §  1)  to  call  this  story  of 
of  such  a  character,  stripped  the  legends  lo's  passage  into  Egypt   "  the  way  in 
bare  of  all  that  beautified  th«m,  and  which  Herodotus  says  she  went  there." 
then  treated  them,  thus  vulgarised,  as  Herodotus  is  only  reporting  what  was 
matters  of  simple  history.    lo,  the  virgin  alleged  by  the  Persians. 
priestecB,  beloved  by  Jove,  and  hated  by  The  legend  of  lo  forms  a  beautiftal 
jealous  Juno,  metamorphosed,    Argus-  episode  in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of 
watched,  and  gadfly-driven  from  land  to  ^Eschylus  (572-905).    That  of  Medea  is 
land,  resting  at  last  by  holy  Nile's  sweet-  introduced  into  one  of  the  most  magni- 
tasting  stream,  and  there  becoming  mo-  fieent  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar.    (Pyth.  iv. 
ther  of  a  race  of  hero-kings,  is  changed  to  11 9-458.) 

Id,  the  paramour  of  a  Phoenician  sea-cap-  '  Thucydides  remarks  on  the  small 

tain,  flying  with  him  to  conceal  her  preg-  size  to  which  Mycenro  had  dwindled 

oaacy,  and  so  carried  to  Egypt  whither  compared  with  its  former  power  (i.  10). 
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fore  disconjfge  equally  of  both,  convinoed  that  human  happmeas 
never  continues  long  in  one  stay. 

6.  Croesus,  son  of  Alyattes,  by  birth  a  Lydian,  was  lord  of 
all  the  nations  to  the  west  of  the  river  Halys.^  This  stream, 
which  separates  Syria  ^  from  Faphlagonia,  runs  with  a  course 
from  soulh  to  north/  and  finally  falls  into  the  Euxine.  So  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  he  was  the  first  of  the  barbarians  who 
had  dealings  with  the  Greeks,  forcing  some  of  them  to  become 
his  tributaries,  and  entering  into  alliance  with  others.  He  con- 
quered the  JEolians,  lenians,  and  Dorians  of  Asia,  and  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  Up  to  that  time  all  Greeks 
had  been  free.  For  the  Cimmerian  attack  upon  Ionia,  which 
was  earlier  than  Croesus,  was  not  a  conquest  of  the  cities^  but 
only  an  inroad  for  plundering. 

7.  The  sovereignty  of  Lydia,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Heraclides,  passed  into  the  family  of  Croesus,  who  were  called 
the  MermnadsB,  in  the  manner  which  I  will  now  relate.    There 


HerodotuB  would  have  remarkable  ex-  in  reality  the  same  (vii.  68) ;  in  his  uae 

amplea  of  decline  in  his  own  neighbour-  of  them,  however,  as  ethnic  a»pellativea» 

hood,  boUi  when  he  dwelt  in  Asia  Minor,  he  always  carefully  distinguishes.  Syria 

and  after  he  removed  to  Italy.    Phocna  is  the  tract  bombed  on  the  north  bj 

in  the  former  country,  and  Sybaris  in  the  Euxine ;  on  the  west  by  the  Halys, 

the  latter,  near  the  ruins  of  which  Thu-  Cilicia,  and  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the 

rium  rose,  would  be  notable  instances.  east  by  Armenia  and  the  desert ;  and  on 

'  If  the  name  of  the  Halys  be  derived  the  south  by  Egypt.      Assyria  is  the 

from  a  Semitic  source,  we  may  compare  upper  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  val- 

..           .     L«.  •     11  u                ti      in  W>  boimded  on  the  north  by  Armenia, 

the  roots  ^n  m  Hebrew,  or  jU  ^  on  the  west  by  the  desert,  on  the  south 

Arabic,  signifying  **  to  be  twisted,"  and  by  Babylonia,  and  on  the  east  by  the 

suppose  the  epithet  to  refer  to  the  tor^  Medea  and  Matieni.      [The  only  true 

tuous  course  of  the  river.      There  are  word  is  Assyria,  from  Asshur.    Syria  ia 

names  indeed  in  the  early  Cuneiform  a  Ghreek  corruption  of  the  genuine  tenn. 

inscriptions,  Khula  and  Khdiya,  which  ~H.  C.  R.] 

must  either  refer  to  this  river  or  to  the  *  It  has  oeen  thought  (Laxcher,  voL  L 

upper  course  of  the  Euphrates.     They  p.  173)  that  Herodotus  placed  the  aouroe 

are  probably  also  connected  with  XoAiH  of  the  Halys  in  the  range  of  Taurus, 

fiyrriiyfi  {KhiU  of  Biian ,  the  latter  term  near  Iconium,  the  modem  £6ma,  and 

being  the  ancient  Assyrian  name  of  Ar-  '  regarded  the  river  as  having  from  its 

menia)  and  with  the  Bui  of  Scripture,  source  to  its  embouchure  a  uniform  di- 

Qen.  X.  23 ;  see  Bochart's  Phal<^.  lib.  ii.  rection  from  south  to  north ;  but  firom 

c.  9. — [H.  C.  R.]  the  more  elaborate  description  in  ch.  72 

*  By  Syria  Hetxxlotus  here  means  Ci^h  of  this  book  it  appears  Uiat  this  was  not 

padocia,  the.  inhabitanta  of  which  he  his  belief.    He  there  places  Uie  source 

calls  Syrians  (i.  72,   and  vii.  72),  or  of  the  stream  in  the  mountains  of  Arme- 

CappMdodan  Syrians  {:Zvplovs  KcanraHS-'  nia,  and  says,  thatafter  running  through 

«ai,  L  72).    Strabo  called  them  "white  Cilicia  it  passes  the  Matiem  and  the 

yrians  **  (xii.  p.  788,  Oxf.  ed.).     For  Phrygians,  and  then  fow  wUh  a  north 

•  .trguments  in  favour  of  their  Semitic  wutm  between  the  countries  of  PaphW 

origin,  see  Prichard's  Researches,  vol.  iv.  gonia  and  Cappadoda.    Thus  his  state- 

pp.  560,  561.  ments  are  reconcilable  with  those  of 

Herodotus  reg^u*ds  the  word*  Syria  Arrian  (Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  127),  and 

and  Assyria^  Syrians  and  Assyrians,  as  with  the  real  course  of  the  kuU-JrmalL 
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waa  a  certain  king  of  Sardis,  Candanles  by  name,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Myrsilns.*  He  was  a  descendant  of  Alcaeas,  son 
of  Herenlea.  The  first  king  of  this  dynasty  was  Agron,  son  of 
NinoSy  gr^dson  of  Belus,  and  great-grandson  of  AlcaBUS ;  Can- 
danles, son  of  Myrsus,  was  the  last.^  The  kings  who  reigned 
before  Agron  sprang  from  Lydus,  son  of  Atys,  from  whom  the 
people  of  the  land,  called  previonsly  Meonians,^  received  the 
name  of  Lydians.  The  Heraclides,  descended  from  Hercules 
and  the  slave-girl  of  Jardanus,*  having  been  entrusted  by  these 
prinoee  with  the  management  of  affairs,  obtained  the  kingdom 
by  an  oracle.^  Their  role  endured  for  two  and  twenty  genera- 
tjons  of  men,  a  space  of  five  hundred  and  five  years ;  ^  during 


*  That  is  son  of  Myniu,  a  patronymio  "  a  year  "  in  Sanscrit  and  Armenian, 

of  a  Tiftti",  or  periiaps  it  should  rather  and  being  retained  in  oM  Persian  under 

be  Mid^  of  an  Etruscan,  type.    [So  Xar-  the  form  of  Thrada,  and  in  modem  Per- 

Hkiai-i-^a,  "the  wife  of  the  son  of  Lar-  aian  as  Sal.      Consult  Xanthus  apud 

thins.**    This  single  example,  of  which  Lyd.  de  mensibus,  iii.  14,  p.  112;  Sd. 

baldly  any  notice  has  been  takffli,  is  pro-  Boether. — [H.  C.  R.] 

bably  the  strongest  argument  we  possess  '  Homer  knows  only  of  Meonians,  not 

in  fitTour  of  the  Lyman  origin  of  tiie  of  Lydians    (H.  ii.  864-6).      Xanthus 

BtruBcaoB. — H.  C.  R.]  spoke  of  the  Lydians  as  obtaining  the 

7  The  best  and  latest  authorities  seem  name  at  a  comparatiYely  late  period  in 

to  be  now  agreed  on  the  Semitic  descent  their  histoiy   (Fhigm.   i.   ed.   Didot). 

of  the  Lydians  (see  Movers's  '  die  Pho-  Niebuhr  (Roman  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  108, 

niaer/  i.  475;  and  Ottf.  Mtiller,  *  Sandon  £.  T.)  regards  the  Iiydians  as  a  distinct 

and  Sardanapal/  p.  38,  &c.),  and  the  people  from  the  Meonians,  and  as  their 

near  synchronism  of  the  commencement  conquerors.      (See  Appendix,  Essay  i. 

and  duration  of  the  Assyrian  and  Lydian  §  5.) 

Empires,  together  with  the  introduction  '  Jardanus  was  the  husband,  or,  ac- 
hy Herodotus  of  the  Assyrian  names  of  cording  to  some  accounts,  the  father,  of 
Belus  and  Ninus  in  the  genealogy  of  Omphal4.  Hercules,  while  in  her  ser- 
Oandaules  are  certainly  in  favour  of  his  vice,  was  said  to  have  formed  an  intimacy 
belief  in  the  connexion ;  but  on  the  other  with  one  of  her  female  slaves,  by  name 
hand,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Assyrian  Malis,  who  bore  him  a  son,  Acelus  (Hel- 
inscriptions  of  Semitic  names  beyond  the  lanicus,  Fragm.  102,  ed.  Didot).  Hero- 
range  of  Taurus,  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe,  dotus  seems  to  suppose  her  to  have  been 
if  the  intervening  countries  of  Cilicia  also  the  mother  of  Agron.  '^ 
and  Oappadocia  were  peopled  by  Scyths,  '  This  would  be  important,  if  we  could 
that  Assyrian  colonists  could  have  pene-  depend  on  it  as  historical.  The  Asiatics 
trated  beyond  them  so  far  to  the  west-  seem  to  have  had  no  oracles  of  *  their 
ward.  Again  the  remarkable  Latinism  own.  They  had  modes  of  divination 
preserved  in  the  fenn  of  Myrsilus  for  (infrik,eh.  78;  Dino.  Fr.  8;  Polycharm. 
"  the  son  of  Myrsus  is  a  strong  argu-  Fn.  1,  2),  but  no  places  where  prophe- 
ment  against  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  tic  utterances  were  supposed  to  be  given 
Lydians,  and  to  whatever  race  the  Herar  by  divine  inspiration.  Under  these  cir- 
deids  belonged,  among  whom  are  found  cumstances  they  recofl;nised  the  super- 
the  Assyrian  names,  in  a  later  age,  at  natural  character  of  the  Greek  oracles, 
any  rate,  the  language  of  the  Lydians  and  consulted  them  (vide  infrk,  chaps.  14, 
was  most  certainly  Indo-Germanic ;  for  19, 46,  &c.).  It  would  be  interesting  to 
the  famous  Xanthus  has  left  it  on  record  know  that  the  intercourse  had  begun  in 
that  Sardis  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  1 3th  century  b.c. 
his  day  signified  "a  year "  (being given  '  Herodotus  professes  to  count  three 
as  an  honorary  epithet  to  the  city  ^^itpht  generations  to  the  century  (ii.  142),  thus 
ri/i^jr 'HXiov");  and  this. is  pure  Arian,  making  the  generation  33J  years.  In 
8arat  or  Sard  being  the  word  used  for  this  case  the  average  of  the  generations 
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the  whole  of  which  period,  fix)ni  Agron  to  Candaules,  the  crown 
descended  in  the  direct  line  from  father  to  son. 

8.  Now  it  happened  that  this  Candaules  was  in  love  with  his 
own  wife  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  thought  her  the  fairest  woman 
in  the  whole  world.  This  fancy  had  strange  consequences. 
There  was  in  his  body-guard  a  man  whom  he  specially  fevoured, 
Gryges,  the  son  of  Dascylus.  All  affairs  of  greatest  moment 
were  entrusted  by  Candaules  to  this  person,  and  to  him  he  was 
wont  to  extol  the  surpassing  beauty  of  his  wife.  So  mattera 
went  on  for  a  while.  At  length,  one  day,  Candaules,  who 
was  fated  to  end  ill,  thus  addressed  his  follower :  "  I  see  thou 
dost  not  credit  what  I  tell  thee  of  my  lady's  loveliness ;  but 
pome  now,  since  men's  ears  are  less  credulous  than  their  eyes, 
contrive  some  means  whereby  thou  mayst  behold  her  naked." 
At  this  the  other  loudly  exclaimed,  saying,  "  What  most  unwise 
speech  is  this,  master,  which  thou  hast  uttered  ?  Wouldst  thou 
have  me  behold  my  mistress  when  she  is  naked  ?  Bethink  thee 
that  a  woman,  with  her  clothes,  puts  off  her  bashfulness.  Our 
fathers,  in  time  past^  distinguished  right  and  wrong  plainly 
enough,  and  it  is  our  wisdom  to  submit  to  be  taught  by  them. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  '  Let  each  look  on  his  own.'  I  hold  thy 
wife  for  the  fairest  of  all  womankind.  Only,  I  beseech  thee,  ask 
me  not  to  do  wickedly." 

9.  Gyges  thus  endeavoured  to  decline  the  king's  proposal, 
trembling  lest  some  dreadful  evil  should  befall  him  through  it. 
But  the  king  repUed  to  him,  "  Courage,  friend ;  suspect  me  not 
of  the  design  to  prove  thee  by  this  discourse ;  nor  dread  thy 
mistress,  lest  mischief  befall  thee  at  her  hands.  Be  sure  I  will 
80  manage  that  she  shall  not  even  know  that  thou  hast  looked 
upon  her.  I  will  place  thee  behind  the  open  door  of  the 
chamber  in  which  we  sleep.  When  I  enter  to  go  to  rest  she  will 
follow  me.  There  stands  a  chair  close  to  the  entrance,  on  which 
she  will  lay  her  clothes  one  by  one  as  she  takes  them  off.  Thou 
wilt  be  able  thus  at  thy  leisure  to  peruse  her  person.  Then, 
when  she  is  moving  from  the  chair  toward  the  bed,  and  her  back 
is  turned  on  thee,  be  it  thy  care  that  she  see  thee  not  as  thou 
passest  through  the  doorway." 

10.  Gyges,  unable  to  escape,  could  but  declare  his  readiness. 
Then  Candaules,  when  bedtime  came,  led  Gyges  into  his  sleep* 


u  bnt  23  yean.    There  is  no  need,  how-    for  Herodotus  does  not  here  calculate, 
ever,  to  alter  the  text  as  Larcher  does,    but  intends  to  state  ^ta. 
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ing-chambery  and  a  moment  after  the  queen  followed.  She 
entered,  and  laid  her  garments  on  the  chair,  and  Gyges  gazed 
on  her.  After  a  while  she  moved  toward  the  bed,  and  her  back 
being  then  turned,  he  glided  stealthily  from  the  apartment. 
Aa  he  was  passing  out,  however,  she  saw  him,  and  instantly 
divining  what  had  happened,  she  neither  screamed  as  her  shame 
impelled  her,  nor  even  appeared  to  have  noticed  aught,  purposing 
to  take  vengeance  upon  the  husband  who  had  so  afironted  her. 
For  among  the  Lydians,  and  indeed  among  the  harbarians 
generally,  it  is  reckoned  a  deep  disgrace,  even  to  a  man,  to  be 
seen  naked.^ 

11.  No  sound  or  sign  of  intelligence  escaped  her  at  the  time. 
But  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  day  broke,  she  hastened  to  choose 
from  among  her  retinue,  such  as  she  knew  to  be  most  faithiul 
to  her,  and  preparing  them  for  what  was  to  ensue,  summoned 
Gyges  into  her  presence.  Now  it  had  often  happened  before 
that  the  queen  had  desired  to  confer  with  him,  and  he  was 
accustomed  to  come  to  her  at  her  call.  He  therefore  obeyed 
the  summons,  not  suspecting  that  she  knew  aiight  of  what  had 
occurred.  Then  she  addressed  these  words  to  him :  "  Take  thy 
choice,  Gyges,  of  two  courses  which  are  open  to  thee.  Slay 
Candaules,  and  thereby  become  my  lord,  and  obtain  the  Lydian 
throne,  or  die  this  moment  in  his  room.  So  wilt  thou  not  again, 
obeying  all  behests  of  thy  master,  behold  what  is  not  lawful  for 
thee.  It  must  needs  be,  that  either  he  perish  by  whose  counsel 
this  thing  was  done,  or  thou,  who  sawest  me  naked,  and  so  didst 
break  our  usages."  At  these  words  Gyges  stood  awhile  in  mute 
astonishment;  recovering  after  a  time,  he  earnestly  besought 
the  queen  that  she  would  not  compel  him  to  so  hard  a  choice. 
But  finding  he  implored  in  vain,  and  that  necessity  was  indeed 
laid  on  him  to  kill  or  to  be  killed,  he  made  choice  of  life  for 
himself,  and  replied  b^his  inquiry:  "If  it  must* be  so,  and 
thou  compellest  me  against  my  will  to  put  my  lord  to  death, 
come,  let  me  hear  how  thou  wilt  have  me  set  on  him."  "  Let 
him  be  attacked,"  she  answered,  "  on  that  spot  where  I  was  by 
him  shown  naked  to  you,  and  let  the  assault  be  made  when  he 
it}  asleep." 

12.  All  was  then  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  when  night 

'  The  contnot  between  the  feelings  of  {rh  wdXeu  ical  iy  r^  *0\vfiiruiK^  kySkvi 

^he  Greeks  uid  the  barbarians  on  this  ttaiihiiara  txomMs  irepl  rh  oXtoia  ol  kBKii- 

point  is  noted  bvThucydide8(i.  6),  whei'd  raX  iiywvi(omo,  Ka\  ob  iroWiL  irri 

we  leam  that  the  exhibition  of  the  naked  ^ircid^ir^iravrat).                        , 
person  was  recent,  even  with  the  Greoka 

VOL.  I.  K 
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fell,  Gyges,  seeing  that  he  had  no  retreat  or  escape,  but  must 
absolutely  either  slay  Candaules,  or  himself  be  slain,  followed 
his  mistress  into  the  sleeping-room.  She  placed  a  dagger  in 
his  hand,  and  hid  him  carefully  behind  the  self-same  door. 
Then  Gygos,  when  the  king  was  fallen  asleep,  entered  privily 
into  the  chamber  and  struck  him  dead.  Thus  did  the  wife  and 
kingdom  of  Candaules  pass  into  the  possession  of  Gyges,  of 
whom  Archilochus  the  Parian,  who  lived  about  the  same  time,* 
made  mention  in  a  poem  written  in  Iambic  trimeter  verse. 

13.  Gyges  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the 
throne  by  an  answer  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  Enraged  at  the 
murder  of  their  king,  the  people  flew  to  arms,  but  after  a  while 
the  partisans  of  Gyges  came  to  terms  with  them,  and  it  wi^ 
agreed  that  if  the  Delphic  oracle  declared  him  king  of  the 
Lydians,  he  should  reign;  if  otherwise,  he  should  yield  the 
throne  to  the  Heraclides.  As  the  oracle  was  given  in  his  favour 
he  became  king.  The  Pythoness,  however,  added  that,  in  the 
fifth  generation  from  Gyges,  vengeance  should  come  for  the 
Heraclides ;  a  prophecy  of  which  neither  the  Lydians  nor  their 
princes  took  any  accoimt  till  it  was  fulfilled.  Such  was  the 
way  in  which  the  Mermnad®  deposed  the  Heraclides,  and 
themselves  obtained  the  sovereignty. 

14.  When  Gyges  was  established  on  the  throne,  he  sent  no 
small  presents  to  Delphi,  as  his  many  silver  offerings  at  the 
Delphic  shrine  testify.  Besides  this  silver  he  gave  a  vast 
number  of  vessels  of  gold,  among  which  the  most  worthy  of 
mention  are  the  goblets,  six  la  number,  and  weighing  altogether 


4  The  age  of  ArchilochuB  is  a  disputed  have  outlived  Callinus.    It  seema  bett^ 

point.    Mr.  Clinton  places  him  b.c.  708-  to  raise  our  date  for  the   Cimmerian 

665  (F.  H.  vol.  i.  01.  18.  23,  2.  &c.).  invasion,  which  (in  Mr.  Grote's  words) 

Mr.    Grote  is  of  opinion  that  th^  is  **  appears  fixed  for  some  date  in  the  reign 

''ifhalfcentui^  too  high."    (History  of  of  Ardys,"  but  which  is  not  fixed  to 

Gi'eece,  vol.  iii.  p.  333,  note  ').     There  any  particular  part  of  his  long  reign  of 

are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  Ar-  49  years,  than  to  disregard  all  the  au- 

chilochus  was  later  than  Callinus  (Clin-  thorities  (Herodotus,  Cicero,  Clemens, 

ton,  vol.  i.  01.  17),  who  is  proved  by  Tatian,  Cyril,  iBlian,  Proclus,  &c.)  who 

Mr.  Grote  to  have  written  after  the  great  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Gyges,  or  a 

Cimmerian  invasion  in  the  reign  of  Ar*  tittle  afterwards, 

dys.    But  thero  is  nothing  to  show  at  A  line  of  Archilochus,  in  which  men- 

what  time  in  the  reign  of  Ardys  this  tion  was  made  of  Gyges,  has  been  pre- 

invasion  happened.     Archilochus  may  served — OH  fun  r^  Tvycw  roG  voXvxpia-ov 

have  been  contemporary  both  with  Gy-  fi4ku  (Ar.  Rbet.  iii.  17,  Plut.  Mor.  ii. 

ges  and  Ardys.     The  Cimmerian  inva-  p.  470,  C).    If  it  had  been  spoken  in  his 

sion  may  have  been  early  in  the  reisn  of  own  person,  it  would  have  settled  the 

the  latter  prince,  say  d.c.  675.    Arcnilo-  question  of  his  date,  but  we  learn  from 

chus  may  have  flourished  D.c.  708-665,  Aristotle  that  it  was  put  in  the  mouth 

and  yet  have  witnessed  the  great  inva-  of  one  of  his  oharacters. 
sioh,  and  (job  Strabo  and  Clement  axgue) 
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thirty  talents,  which  stand  in  the  Corinthian  treasury,  dedicated 
by  bim.  I  call  it  the  Corinthian  treasury,  though  in  strictness 
of  speech  it  is  the  treasury  not  of  the  whole  Corinthian  people, 
but  of  Cypselus,  son  of  Eetion.*  Excepting  Midas,  son  of 
Gordias,*  king  of  Phrygia,  Gyges  was  the  first  of  the  barbarians 
whom  we  know  to  have  sent  offerings  to  Delphi.  Midas  dedi- 
cated the  royal  throne  whereon  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  and 
administer  justice,  an  object  well  worth  looking  at  It  lies  in 
the  same  place  as  the  goblets  presented  by  Gyges.  The  Del- 
phians  call  the  whole  of  the  silver  and  the  gold  which  Gyges 
dedicated,  after  the  name  of  the  donor,  Gygian.'' 

As  soon  as  Gyges  was  king  he  made  an  inroad  on  Miletus 
and  Smyrna,"  and  took  the  city  of  Colophon.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, though  he  reigned  eight  and  thirty  years,  he  did  not  per- 
form a  single  noble  exploit.  I  shall  therefore  make  no  further 
mention  of  him,  but  pass  on  to  his  son  and  successor  in  the 
kingdom,  Ardys. 

15.  Ardys  took  Prien6  •  and  made  war  upon  Miletus.    In  his 

^  Tbe  offerings  of  CypeeluB  to  Delphi  Affinities    of  the  Nations  of  Western 

and  other  shriues  are  spoken  of  by  seve-  Asia/'  Essay  xi.  §  12,  where  these  and 

ral  writers.     (Pausan.  V.  ii.  }  4 ;  Pint,  some   other  Phrygian  inscriptions   are 

Sept  Sap.  Agaclyt.  ap.  Phot,  in  Kinf^cAi-  considered.    [It  is  quite  possible  that 

ZHv  iinBrifUL)    See  note  on  book  ii.  ch.  Mita,  king  of  Muski,  (^E^)  who  reigned 

lo7,  ad  fin.     That  the  Corinthians  in  over  a  people  inhabiting  the  plateau  of 

later  times  sought  to  substitute  in  the  Asia    Minor,    contemporaneously  with 

titlei  of  the  offerings  the  name  of  their  Sargon,  may  have  been  a  Midas,  king  of 

state  for  that  of  their  quondam  king  is  Phrygia. — H.  C.  RJ 

apparent  from  the  story  which  Pausa-  ^  Theopompus  (Fr.  219)  and  Phanias 

liias  tells.  of  Eresus  (Fr.  12)  said  that  theoe  were 

'  In  the  Royal  house  of  Phrygia,  the  the  first  gold  and  silver  offerings  which 

names  Midaa  and  Gk>rdias  seem  to  have  had  been  made  to  the  shrine  at  Delphi. 

rJternated  perpetually,  as  in  that  of  Cy-  "  To  this  war   belongs,   apparently, 

rdc^  the  names  Battus  and  Arcesilaiis.  the  narrative  which    Plutarch   quotes 

Every  Phrygian  king  mentioned  in  an-  from  Dositheiis   (Dosith.  Fr.  6),   who 

cient  history  is  either  Midas,   son  of  wrote  a  Lydian  History.     The  Smyr- 

Gordias,  or  Qordias  son  of  Midas.    Bou-  nffians  seem  to  have  been  hard  presiled, 

hier  (Dissertations,  ch.  viii.)  reckons  four  but  by  a  stratagem,  which  they  com- 

kings  of  Phrygia  named  Midas,  each  the  memorated  ever  afterwards  by  the  fes- 

son  of  a  Gordias.     Three  of  these  are  tival  of  the  Eleutheria,  destroyed  the 

mentioned  in  Herodotus.     (See,  besides  ai*my  which  had  been  sent  against  them, 

the  present  passage,  i.  35,  and  viii.  138.)  According  to  one  account,  Gyges  and 

The  tomb,  of  which  a  representation  his   Lydians  had  actually  seized    the 

is  given  by  Texier,  is  the  burial-place  city,  when  the  Smymsans  rose  up  and 

apparently  of  one  of  these  kings.     It  is  expelled  them.     (Pausan.  iv.  xxi.  §  3.) 

at  DtyjatUu,  near  Kutaya  (Cotyaeum),  in  Mimnermus,  the  elegiac  poet,  celebrated 

the  ancient  Phrygia;  and  has  two  in-  the  event  in  one  of  his  pieces.     (Ibid, 

scriptions,  which  may  be  read  thus : —  ix.  xxix.  §  2.) 

1.  AT«TAp<uuFacaic«nmrr«Fo(M«a«tyaF«rr(Ui        "  Mr.  Orote  says,   "This  possession 

Fovoimi  c8act.  cannot  have  been  maintained,   for  the 

2.  Ba|ki   McMcFoif  IIpoiraFoc   «Ft  yoKoFryoj    city  appears  afterwards  as  autonomous  " 

*■■'*«'«*««•  (HUtory  of  Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  301; ;  but 

See  Texier*8  Ane  Mineure,  vol.  i.  p.  155;    I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  autho- 
and  compare  the  Essay  **  On  the  Ethnic    rity  for  the  latter  statement.  No  Ionian 

k2 
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reign  the  Cimmerians,  driven  fix)m  their  homes  by  the  nomades 
of  Scythia,  entered  Asia  and  captured  Sardis^  all  but  the  citadel.^ 
He  reigned  forty-nine  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Sadyattes,  who  reigned  twelve  years.  At  his  death  his  son 
Alyattcs  mounted  the  throne. 

16.  This  prince  waged  war  with  the  Modes  under  Cyaxares, 
the  grandson  of  Deioces,^  drove  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Asia, 
conquered  Smyrna,  the  Colophonian  colony,^  and  invaded  Cla- 
zomense.  From  this  last  contest  he  did  not  come  off  as  he 
could  have  wished,  but  met  with  a  sore  defeat ;  still,  however, 
in  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  performed  other  actions  very 
worthy  of  note,  of  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  account. 

17.  Inheriting  from  his  father  a  war  with  the  Milesians,  he 
pressed  the  siege  against  the  city  by  attacking  it  in  the  following 
manner.  When  the  harvest  was  ripe  on  the  ground  he  marched 
his  army  into  Milesia  to  the  sound  of  pipes  and  harps,  and  flutes 
masculine  and  feminine.'*  The  buildings  that  were  scattered 
over  the  country  he  neither  pulled  down  nor  burnt,  nor  did  he 
even  tear  away  the  doors,  but  left  them  standing  as  they  were. 
He  cut  down,  however,  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the  trees  and 
all  the  com  throughout  the  land,  and  then  returned  to  his  own 
dominions.  It  was  idle  for  his  army  to  sit  down  before  the 
place,  as  the  Milesians  were  masters  of  the  sea.  *  The  reason 
that  he  did  not  demolish  their  buildings  was,  that  the  inhabitants 
might  be  tempted  to  use  them  as  homesteads  from  which  to  go 
forth  to  sow  and  till  their  lands ;  and  so  each  time  that  he  in- 
vaded the  country  he  might  find  something  to  plunder. 

18.  In  this  way  he  carried  on  the  war  with  the  Milesians  for 
eleven  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  inflicted  on  them  two 


city,   once  conquered  by   any   Lydian  was  lower,  woald  be  called  malr;  the 

king,  recovers  its  independence.     The  more  treble  or  shrill-sounding  one  would 

encroachments    were  progressive,   and  be  the  female.     It  is  possible  that  the 

were  maintained  in  all  cases.  two  flutes  represented  respectively  the 

'  For  an  account  of  this  and  the  other  Lydian  and  Phrygian  musical  scales^  as 

inroarU  of  the  Cimmerians,  see  Appen-  Larcher  conjectures  (note  on  the  pas-> 

dix,  Kssay  i.  sage,  vol.  i.  p.  19'J).  If  this  were  the  case, 

'  Vide  infra,  chaps.  73-4.  however,  the  male  flute  would  be  the 

'  Vide  infra,  ch.  150.  Phrygian,  the  female  flute  the  Lydian: 

*  Aulus  Gellius  understood  the  *'  male  for  the  Lydian  musical  scale  was  more 

and  female  flutes,"  as  flutes  played  by  highly  pitched  than  the  Phrygian.   Lar- 

men,  and  flutes  played  by  women  (Noct.  cher  states  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 

Attic,  i.  11).     But  it  is  more  probable  truth  when  he  says,   "Les  flutes  Ly- 

that  flutes  of  different  tones  or  pitches  dienes  dont  le  son  ^toit  grave,  et  les 

are  intended.   (See  the  essay  of  Bottiger,  Phrygienes,   qui  avoient  le  son  aigu." 

'  Ueber  die   LydischeDoppelflote,'    in  (See   the    article   on   Greek  Musk   in 

Wieland's  .\ttiach.  Mus.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  con- 

p.  3'64.)    The  flute,  the  pitch  of  which  tributed  by  Professor  Donkin.) 
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terrible  blows ;  one  in  their  own  country  in  the  district  of  Lime- 
neium,  the  otlier  in  the  plain  of  the  Mseander.  During  six  of 
these  eleven  years,  Sadyattes,  the  son  of  Ardys,  who  first  lighted 
the  flames  of  this  war,  was  king  of  Lydia,  and  made  the  incur- 
sions. Only  the  five  following  years  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Alyattes,  son  of  Sadyattes,  who  (as  I  said  before)  inheriting  the 
war  from  his  father,  applied  himself  to  it  unremittingly.  The 
Milesians  throughout  the  contest  received  no  help  at  all  from 
any  of  the  lonians,  excepting  those  of  Chios,  who  lent  them  troops 
in  requital  of  a  like  service  rendered  them  in  former  times,  the 
lililesians  having  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Chians  during  the 
whole  of  the  war  between  them  and  the  people  of  Erythne. 

19.  It  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war  that  the  following  mis- 
chance occurred  from  the  firing  of  the  harvest-fields.  Scarcely 
had  the  com  been  set  alight  by  the  soldiers  when  a  violent 
wind  carried  the  flames  against  the  temple  of  Minerva  Assesia, 
which  caught  fire  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  At  the  time 
no  one  made  any  account  of  the  circumstance ;  but  afterwards 
on  the  return  of  the  army  to  Sardis,  Alyattes  fell  sick.  His 
illness  continued,  whereupon,  either  advised  thereto  by  some 
friend,  or  perchance  himself  conceiving  the  idea,  he  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Delphi  to  inquire  of  the  god  concerning  his  malady. 
On  their  arrival  the  Pythoness  declared  that  no  answer  should 
be  given  them  until  they  had  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
burnt  by  the  Lydians  at  Assesus  in  Milesia. 

20.  Thus  much  I  know  from  information  given  me  by  the 
Delphians ;  the  remainder  of  the  story  the  Milesians  add. 

The  answer  made  by  the  oracle  came  to  the  ears  of  Periander, 
son  of  Cypselus,  who  was  a  very  close  friend  to  Thrasybulus, 
tyrant  of  Miletus  at  that  period.  He  instantly  despatched  u 
messenger  to  report  the  oracle  to  him,  in  order  th^t  Thrasy- 
bulus, forewarned  of  its  tenor,  might  the  better  adapt  his  mea- 
sures to  the  posture  of  affairs. 

21.  Alyattes,  the  moment  that  the  words  of  the  oracle  were 
reported  to  him,  sent  a  herald  to  Miletus  in  hopes  of  concluding 
a  truce  with  Thrasybulus  and  the  Milesians  for  such  a  time  as 
was  needed  to  rebuild  the  temple.  The  herald  went  upon  his 
way ;  but  meantime  Thrasybulus  had  been  apprised  of  every- 
thing ;  and  conjecturing  what  Alyattes  would  do,  he  contrived 
thLs  artifice.  He  had  all  the  com  that  was  in  the  city,  whether 
belonging  to  himself  or  to  private  persons,  brought  into  the 
market-place,  and  issued  an  order  that  the  Milesians  should 
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hold  themselves  in  readiness,  and,  when  he  gave  the  signal, 
should,  one  and  all,  fall  to  drinking  and  revelry.  ' 

22.  The  purpose  for  which  he  gave  these  orders  was  the  fol- 
lowing. He  hoped  that  the  Sardian  herald,  seeing  so  great  store 
of  corn  upon  the  ground,  and  all  the  city  given  up  to  festivity, 
would  inform  Alyattes  of  it,  which  fell  out  as  he  anticipated. 
The  herald  observed  the  whole,  and  when  he  had  delivered  his 
message,  went  back  to  Sardis.  This  circumstance  alone,  as  I 
gather,  brought  about  the  peace  which  ensued.  Alyattes,  who 
had  hoped  that  there  was  now  a  great  scarcity  of  com  in  Miletus, 
and  that  the  people  were  worn  down  to  the  last  pitch  of  suffering, 
when  he  heard  from  the  herald  on  his  return  from  Miletus 
tidings  so  contrary  to  those  he  had  expected,  made  a  tre&ty  with 
the  enemy  by  which  the  two  nations  became  close  friends  and 
allies.  He  then  built  at  Assesus  two  temples  to  Minerva  instead 
of  one,*  and  shortly  after  recovered  from  his  malady.  Such 
were  the  chief  circumstances  of  the  war  which  Alyattes  waged 
with  Thrasybulus  and  the  Milesians. 

23.  This  Periander,  who  apprised  Thrasybulus  of  the  oracle, 
was  son  of  Cypselus,  and  tyrant  of  Corinth.*  In  his  time  a  very 
wonderful  thing  is  said  to  have  happened.  Tlie  Corinthians  and 
the  Lesbians  agree  in  their  account  of  the  matter.  They  relate 
that  Arion  of  Methymna,  who  as  a  player  on  the  harp  was 
second  to  no  man  living  at  that  time,  and  who  was,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  to  invent  the  dithyrambic  measure,'  to  give  it  its 

*  The  feeling  that  restitution  should  easily  as  an  individual  r^paan^os.  (Com- 
be twofold,  when  made  to  the  gods,  was  pare  the  case  of  Athens  under  the  Pisis- 
a  feature  of  the  religion  of  Rome  (see  tratids.)  So  long  as  the  king  is  not 
Niebuhr*s  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  550,  E.T.)>  recognised  as  dejure,  but  only  aa  de  facto. 
It  was  not  recognised  in  Greece.  Pericles  king,  he  is  r^piiyvoSf  not  fiainXtis.  This 
proposed  that,  if  necessity  required,  the  was  the  case  at  Corinth.  Yid.  inf.  v.  92. 
Athenians  should  make  use  of  Athdn^s  ^  The  invention  of  the  Dithyramb,  or 
golden  ornaments,  and  afterwards  re-  Cyclic  chorus,  was  ascribed  to  Arion,  not 
place  them  with  ornaments  of  e^uo/ value  only  by  Herodotus,  but  also  by  Aris- 
(fih  4Kd<nr».  Thucyd.  ii.  13).  Un<  totle,  by  Hellanicus,  by  Dicaearchus,  and, 
doubtedly  there  are  points  of  similaiity  implicitly,  by  Pindar  (cf.  Proclus  ap. 
between  the  Lydian  and  Italic  nations,  Phot.  Cod.  239,  p.  985,  and  Schol.  Pin- 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  myth  of  dar.  ad  Olymp.  xiii.  25),  who  said  it  was 
Tyrs^nus  and  Lydus  has  in  it  some  invented  at  Corinth.  Dio  (Orat.  xzxvii. 
germ  of  truth.  p.  455,  A.)  and  Suidas  agreed  with  this. 

*  Bahr  says,  (Not.  ad  loc.)  Periander  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  others  attri- 
was  tyrant  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  buted  the  invention  to  Lasus  of  Her- 
word,  in  which  it  is  simply  equivalent  to  mion^.  (Strom,  i.  p.  365,  Schol.  ad 
the  Latin  **  rex  "  and  the  Qreek  &ya{,  or  Aristoph.  Av.  1403.)  This  is  undoubt- 
fituriK^ifs ;  because  he  inherited  the  crown  edly  erroneous.  It  has  been  questioned, 
from  his  father  Cypselus.  But  it  would  however,  if  the  Dithyramb  was  not  mors 
rather  seem  that  the  word  bears  here  its  ancient  than  Arion.  A  fragment  ascribed 
usual  sense  of  a  king  who  rules  with  a  to  Archilochus  is  preserv^  in  Atbennuji 
usurped  and  unconstitutional  authority.  (Deipnosoph.  xit.  vi.  p.  628),  where 
There  might  be  a  dynasty  of  r^pwpoi  as  the  dithyramb  is  spoken  of,  and  which 
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name,  and  to  recite  in  it  at  Corinth,  was  carried  to  Tsenarum  on 
the  back  of  a  dolphin. 

24.  He  had  lived  for  many  years  at  the  court  of  Periander, 
when  a  longing  came  upon  him  to  sail  across  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Having  made  rich  profits  in  those  parts,  he  wanted  to  recross 
the  seas  to  Corinth.*  He  therefore  hired  a  vessel,  the  crew  of 
which  were  Corinthians,  thinking  that^  there  was  no  people  in 
whom  he  could  more  safely  confide ;  and,  going  on  board,  he 
set  sail  from  Tarentum.  The  sailors,  however,  when  they 
reached  the  open  sea,  formed  a  plot  to  throw  him  overboard 
and  seize  upon  his  riches.  Discovering  their  design,  he  fell  on 
his  knees,  beseeching  them  to  spare  his  life,  and  making  them 
welcome  to  his  money.  But  they  refused;  and  required  him 
either  to  kill  himself  outright,  if  he  wished  for  a  grave  on  the 
dry  land,  or  without  loss  of  time  to  leap  overboard  into  the  sea. 
In  this  strait  Arion  begged  them,  since  such  was  their  pleasure, 
to  allow  him  to  mount  upon  the  quarter-deck,  dressed  in  his 
full  costume,  and  there  to  play  and  sing,  promising  that,  as  soon 
as  his  song  was  ended,  he  would  destroy  himself.  Delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  hearing  the  very  best  harper  in  the  world,  they 
consented,  and  withdrew  from  the  stem  to  the  middle  of  the 
vessel :  while  Arioh  dressed  himself  in  the  full  costume  of  his 
calling,  took  his  harp,  and  standing  on  the  quarter-deck,  chanted 
the  Orthian.^  His  strain  ended,  he  fiung  himself,  fully  attired 
as  he  was,  headlong  into  the  sea.  The  Corinthians  then  sailed 
on  to  Corinth.  As  for  Arion,  a  dolphin,  they  say,  took  him 
upon  his  back  and  carried  him  to  Tsenarum,  where  he  went 


has  itself  a  dithyrambic  character.  The  choruases,  thereby  making  it  anti-stro- 
Scholiast  on  Pindar,  01.  xiii.  25,  informs  phic,  and  substituting  the  accompani- 
es that  Pindar  varied  from  his  statement  ment  of  the  harp  for  that  of  the  flute, 
in  that  place,  and  said  in  one  poem  that  It  was  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men 
the  dithyramb  was  invented  at  Nazos,  or  boys  round  an  altar,  whence  it  was 
in  another  at  Thebes.  Larcher  thinks  called  k^kKios  x^P^^i  '^^  Arion  was 
the  dithyramb  was  so  ancient  a  form  of  mythically  said  to  be  the  son  of  Cyclon 
composition  that  its  inventor  was  not  or  Cycleus. 

known  (vol.  L  p.  196).     Perhaps  it  is        *  Another  version  of  the  story  was, 

best  to  conclude  with  a  recent  writer  that  he  grew  rich  at  Corinth,  and  wished 

that  Arion  did  not  invent,  but  only  im-  to  return  to  Methymna  (Lucian,  vol.  ii. 

proved  the  dithyramb  (Plehn  in  Les-  p.  109). 

biae.  p.  168).  '    The    Orthian    is  mentioned  as    a 

The  dithyramb  was  originally  a  mere  particular  sort  of  melody  by  Plutarch 

hymn  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  with  the  (De   Musicft,   vol.   ii.   1134,    D.).    Dio 

circumstances  of  whose  birth  the  word  is  Chrysostom  (De  Regno,  p.  1,  B.),  and 

somew^t  fancifully  connected  (Eurip.  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Acham. 

Bacch.  526).    It  was  sung  by  a  K&fjMs,  16).    According  to  the  last  authority, 

or  band  of  revellers,  directed  by  a  leader,  it  was  pitched  in  a  high  key,  ns  the 

It  is  thought  that  Arion's  improvement  name  would  imply,  and  was  a  lively 

was  to  »d&pt  it  to  the  system  of  Doric  spirited  air. 
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ashore,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Corinth  in  his  musician's  dress, 
and  told  all  that  had  happened  to  him.  Periander,  however, 
disbelieved  the  story,  and  put  Arion  in  ward,  to  prevent  his 
leaving  Corinth,  while  he  watched  anxiously  for  the  return  of 
the  mariners.  On  their  arrival  he  summoned  them  before  him 
and  asked  them  if  they  could  give  him  any  tidings  of  Arion. 
They  returned  for  answer  that  he  was  alive  and  in  good  health 
in  Italy,  and  that  they  had  left  him  at  Tarentum,^  where  he 
was  doing  well.  Thereupon  Arion  appeared  before  them,  just 
as  he  was  when  he  jumped  from  the  vessel :  the  men,  astonished 
and  detected  in  falsehood,  could  no  longer  deny  their  guilt. 
Such  is  the  account  which  the  Corinthians  and  Lesbians  give ; 
and  there  is  to  this  day  at  Teenarum,  an  offering  of  Arion  s  at 
the  shrine,  which  is  a  small  figure  in  bronze,  representing  a 
man  seated  upon  a  dolphin.^ 

25.  Having  brought  the  war  with  the  Milesians  to  a  close, 
and  reigned  over  the  land  of  Lydia  for  fifty-seven  years,  Alyattes 
died.  He  was  the  second  prince  of  his  house  who  made  offerings 
at  Delphi  His  gifts,  which  he  sent  on  recovering  from  his 
sickness,  were  a  great  bowl  of  pure  silver,  with  a  salver  in  steel 
curiously  inlaid,  a  work  among  all  the  offerings  at  Delphi  the 
best  worth  looking  at.  Glaucus,  the  Chian,  made  it,  the  man 
who  first  invented  the  art  of  inlaying  steel.* 


^  In  memory  of  this  legend,  the  Ta-  gend  grew  out  of  the  figure  at  Taenarum, 
rentines  were  fond  of  ex.hibiting  Arion,  which  was  known  by  its  inacription  to 
astride  upon  hiB  dolphin,  on  their  coins,    be  an  o£fering  of  Arion'a  (See  Creuzet^s 

Dissert,  de  mythis  ab  artium  operibus 
profectis,   §  2).    It  may  hare  had  no 
other  groundwork. 
The  figure  itself  remained  at  Teena- 

Ir. — if     ^C^^Zjf)    ^     ^^°^  more  than  seven  hundred  years.  It 
^    0     A  rr^>^y     ^1     ^^  g^^  t,y  ^lian  in  the  third  century 

after  Christ,  when  it  bore  the  following 
inscription : — 

'Atfovarwv  iroftvato-ii'  *Apcbr«L,*KvKAovcK  piif, 

»  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  '^  ^'^*^  '^'^'^  '^"'  ^^^^  ^• 

rationalize  the  legend  of  Arion.  Larcher  •  It  is  questionable  whether  by  «<Jx- 

conjectures  that  he  swam  ashore,  and  Xijo-ij  is  to  be  understood  the  inlaying, 

afterwards  got  on  board  a  swift-sailing  or  merely  the  welding  of  iron  together, 

vessel,  which  happened  to  have  a  dolphin  The  only  two  descriptions  which  eye- 

for  its  figure-head,  and  arrived  at  Co-  witnesses  have  left  us  of  the  salver,  lead 

rmth  before  the  ship  from  which  he  had  in  opposite  directions.    Pausanias  gives 

been  ejected  came  into  port  (Hcrodote,  as  its  peculiarity  that  the  various  por- 

vol.  i.  p.  201).      Clinton  supposes  that  tions  were  not  fastened  together  by  nails 

the  whole  story  may  have  grown  out  of  or  rivets,  but  united  by  welding  <X.  xvi. 

the  fact,  that  Arion  was  taken  by  pi-  §   1) ;   Athenaeus,  that  it  was  covered 

rates,  and  made  his  escape  from  them  with  representations  of  plants  and  ani- 

(F.  H.  vol.  I.  p.  217).  mals  (Deipnosoph.  v.  13,  p.  210).    Lar- 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  le-  cher's  reasoning  in  favour  of  iulaytug  ia 
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26.  On  the  death  of  Alyattes,  Croesus,  his  son,  who  was 
thirty-five  years  old,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Of  the  Greek 
cities,  Ephesus  was  the  first  that  he  attacked.  The  Ephesians, 
when  he  laid  siege  to  the  place,  made  an  oflering  of  their  city 
to  Diana,  by  stretching  a  rope  from  the  town  wall  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess,^  which  was  distant  from  the  ancient  city,  then 
besieged  by  Croesus,  a  space  of  seven  furlongs.*  They  were,  as 
I  said,  the  first  Greeks  whom  he  attacked.^  Afterwards,  on 
some  pretext  or  other,  he  made  war  in  turn  upon  every  Ionian 
and  jfEolian  state,  bringing  forward,  where  he  could,  a  substantial 
ground  of  complaint ;  where  such  failed  him,  advancing  some 
poor  excuse. 

27.  In  this  way  he  made  himself  master  of  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia,  and  forced  them  to  become  his  tributaries ;  after 
which  he  began  to  think  of  building  ships,  and  attacking  the 
islanders.  Everything  had  been  got  ready  for  this  purpose, 
when  Bias  of  Priene  (or,  as  some  say,  Pittacus  the  Mytilenean) 
put  a  stop  to  the  project.  The  king  had  made  inquiry  of  this 
person,  who  was  lately  arrived  at  Sardis,  if  there  were  any  news 
from  Greece;  to  which  he  answered,  "Yes,  sire,  the  islanders 
are  gathering  ten  thousand  horse,  designing  an  expedition 
against  thee  and  against  thy  capital."  Croesus,  thinking  he 
spake  seriously,  broke  out,  "Ah,  might  the  gods  put  such  a 
thought  into  their  minds  as  to  attack  the  sons  of  the  Lydians 
with  cavalry !"  "It  seems,  oh !  king,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  that 
thou  desirest  earnestly  to  catch  the  islanders  on  horseback  upon 
the  mainland, — thou  knowest  well  what  would  come  of  it.  But 
what  thinkest  thou  the  islanders  desire  better,  now  that  they 


in^nioofl.    The  main  difficalties  are  the  ApoUo,  he  connected  it  with  Delos  by  a 

etymological  meaning  of  the  word,  and  chain  (Thucyd.  iii.  104). 

the  description  of  Pausauiaa.  ^  We  learn  by  this  that  the  site  of 

Stephen  of  Byzantium  calls  Glaucus  a  Ephesus  had  changed  between  the  time 

SamiAn(in  voc.  AiddU?})  against  the  eon-  of  Crossus  and  that  of  Herodotus.     It 

current  testimony  of  all  other  ancient  is  curious  that,  notwithstanding,  Xeno- 

writers.     He  was  led  into  the  mistake  phon  speaks  of  the  temple  of  Diana  (Ar- 

probably  by  his  knowledge  of  the  gene-  temis)  as  still  distant  exactly  seven  stades 

ral  priority  of  Samoa  in  matters  of  art.  from  the  city  (Ephes.  i.  2).  Afterwards 

(Vide  infr.  i.  51;  iii.  42  and  60;  iv.  88,  the  temple  drew  the  population  to  it. 

&c.)  The  building  seen  by   Herodotus  was 

*  An  analogous  case  is,  mentioned  by  that  burnt  by  Eratostratus,  u.c.  356. 

Plutarch  (Solon,  c.  12).     The  fugitives  •  The  story  of  Pindanis,  which  Mr. 

implicated  in  the  insurrection  of  Cylon  Grote  interweaves  into  his  history  at  this 

at  Athens  connected  themselves  with  the  point  (vol.  iii.  p.  347),  is  far  too  ques- 

altar  by  a  cord.     Through  the  breaking  tionable  in  its  details,  and  rests  upon  too 

of  the  cord  they  lost  their  sacred  cha-  little  authority  (^lian.  Hist.  Yar.  iii.  2H: 

racter.    So,  too,  when  Polycratea  dedi-  Polvsen.  Strateg.  vi.  50)  to  be  entitled 

eated  the  island  of  Rheneia  to  the  Delian  to  much  consideration. 
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hear  thou  art  about  to  build  ships  and  sail  against  them,  than  to 
catch  the  Lydians  at  sea,  and  there  revenge  on  them  the  wrongs 
of  their  brothers  upon  the  mainland,  whom  thoU  boldest  in 
slavery  ?  "  Croesus  was  charmed  with  the  turn  of  the  speech ; 
and  thinking  there  was  reason  in  what  was  said,  gave  up  his 
ship-building  and  concluded  a  league  of  amity  with  the  lonians 
of  the  isles. 

28.  Croesus  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  brought 
under  his  sway  almost  all  the  nations  to  the  west  of  the  Halys. 
The  Lycians  and  Cilicians  alone  continued  free ;  all  the  other 
tribes  he  reduced  and  held  in  subjection.  They  were  the 
following:  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Mysians,  Mariandynians, 
Chalybians,  Paphlagonians,  Thynian  and  Bithynian  Thracians, 
Carians,  lonians,  Dorians,  jiEoiians  and  Pamphylians.' 

29.  When  all  these  conquests  had  been  added  to  the  Lydian 
empire,  and  the  prosperity  of  Sardis  was  now  at  its  height, 
there  came  thither,  one  after  another,  all  the  sages  of  Greece 
living  at  the  time,  and  among  them  Solon,  the  Athenian.^  He 
was  on  his  travels,  having  left  Athens  to  be  absent  ten  years, 
under  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  see  the  world,  but  really  to 
avoid  being  forced  to  repeal  any  of  the  laws  which,  at  the 
request  of  the  Athenians,  he  had  made  for  them.    Without  his 


7  For  the  position  of  these  seyeral  posed  to  ohviate  by  the  hypothesis  of 

tribes  see  the  map  of  Western  Asia.    It  the  association  of  Crcssus  in  the  goTem« 

is  not  quite  correct  to  speak  of  the  Cili*  ment  by  his  father,  some  considerable 

cians  as  dwelling  loithin  (i.«.,  west  of)  the  time  before  his  death.     (See  Larcher  in 

Halys,  for  the  Halys  in  its  upper  course  loc. ;  and  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  365.) 

Fsn  through  Cilicia  (8i&  KtX(ic«r,  ch.  72),  The  improbability  of  this  hypothesis  is 

and  that  country  lay  chiefly  south  of  the  shown  in  the  Crit.  Essays  (Essay  i.  sub 

river.  fin.).    There  is  no  necessity  for  it,  in 

Lycia  and  Cilicia  would  be  likely  to  order  to  bring  Solon  and  Croesus  into 
maintain  their  independence,  being  both  contact  during  the  reign  of  the  latter, 
cotm tries  of  great  natural  strangth.  They  CrGBSUS  most  probably  reigned  from  B.C. 
lie  upon  the  high  mountain-range  of  568  to  b.c.  554.  Solon  certainly  out- 
Taurus,  which  runs  from  east  to  west  lived  the  first  usurpation  of  the  govern- 
along  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  within  ment  at  Athens  by  Pisistratus,  which 
about  a  degree  of  the  shore,  and  sends  was  b.c.  560.  Some  writers  spoke  of 
down  from  the  main  chain  a  series  of  la-  his  travels  as  commencing  at  that  time, 
teral  branches  or  spurs,  which  extend  (Laert.  i.  50;  Suidasinvoc.  ^6kmw.)  It 
to  the  sea  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  is  possible  that  he  travelled  twice,  once 
from  the  Qulf  of  Makri,  opposite  Rhodes,  before  and  once  after  the  commence- 
to  the  plain  of  Tarsus.  The  mountains  ment  of  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus.  And 
of  the  interior  are  in  many  parts  covered  what  happened  on  the  latter  occasion 
with  snow  during  the  whole  or  the  great-  may  have  been  transferred  to  the  former, 
er  part  of  the  year.  (See  Beaufort's  Ea-  Or  he  may  have  started  on  his  first  tra- 
ramania.)  vels  a  few  years  later  than  Clinton  con- 

*  Solon's  visit  to  Crcssus  was  rejected  jectures,  B.C.  571,  instead  of  B.c.  575; 

as  fabulous  before  the  time  of  Plutarch  and  his  visit  to  Ctobsus  may  have  been 

(Solon,  c.  27),  on  account  of  chronolo-  in  the  last  of  the  10  years  u.c.  561. 
gical  difficulties^  which  it  has  been  pro- 
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sanction  the  Athenians  could  not  repeal  them,  as  they  had 
bound  themselves  under  a  heavy  curse  to  be  governed  for  ten 
years  by  the  laws  which  should  be  imposed  on  them  by  Solon." 

30.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  to  see  the  world,  Solon  set  out 
npon  his  travels,  in  the  course  of  which  he  went  to  Egypt  to  the 
court  of  Amasis,^  and  also  came  on  a  visit  to  Croesus  at  Sardis. 
Crcesus  received  him  as  his  guest,  and  lodged  him  in  the  royal 
palace.     On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after,  he  bade  his  servants 
conduct   Solon  over  his  treasuries,^  and   show,  him   all  their 
greatness  and  map^iiificence.     When  he  had  seen  them  all,  and, 
so  far  as  time  allowed,  inspected  them,  Croesus  addressed  this 
question  to  him.     "  Stranger  of  Athens,  we  have  heard  much  of 
thy  wisdom  and  of  thy  travels  through  many  lands,  from  love  of 
knowledge  and  a  wish  to  see  the  world.     I  am  curious  therefore 
to  inquire  of  thee,  whom,  of  all  the  men  that  thou  hast  seen, 
thou  deemest  the  most  happy?"    This  he  asked  because  he 
thought  himself  the  happiest  of  mortals :   but  Solon  answered 
him  without  flattery,  according  to  his  true  sentiments,  "  Tellus 
of  Athens,  sire."    Full  of  astonishment  at  what  he  heard,  Croesus 
demanded  sharply,   "And  wherefore    dost  thou  deem  Tellus 
happiest?"     To  which  the  other  replied,  "First,  because  his 
country  was  flourishing  in  his  days,  and  he  himself  had  sons 
both  beautiful  and  good,  and  he  lived  to  see  children  bom  to 
each  of  them,  and  these  children  all  grew  up ;    and  further 
because,  after  a  life  spent  in  what  our  people  look  upon  as 
comfort^  his  end  was  surpassingly  glorious.    In  a  battle  between 
the  Athenians  and  their  neighbours  near  Eleusis,  he  came  to 
the  assistance  of  his  countrymen,  routed  the  foe,  and  died  upon 
the  field  most  gallantly.      The  Athenians  gave  him  a  public 
funeral  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  paid  him  the  highest 
honours." 

31.  Thus  did  Solon  admonish  Croesus  by  the  example  of 
Tellus,  enumerating  the  manifold  particulars  of  his  happiness. 


*  The  truTelB  of  Solon  are  attested  by  Solon  might  sail  from  Athens  to  Egypt, 

Plato  (Tim.  p.  21)  and  others.    Various  thence  to  Cyprus  (Herod,  v.  113),  and 

motives  were  assigned  for  his  leaving  from  Cyprus  to  Lydia.    This  is  the  order 

Athens.      Laertius  and  Suidaa  said  it  of  his  travels  according  to  Laertius  (i. 

was  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus;  49).    Herodotus,  too,  seems  to  place  the 

Plutarch,  that  it  was  to  avoid  the  trou-  visit  to  Egypt  before  that  to  Lydia,  when 

Met  into  which  he  foresaw  Athens  would  he  says,   ix^rifjifitras  6  St^Awv    is   At- 

be  plunged  (Solon.  0.  25).    The  view  of  yvwroif  ikirlKtro,   Kal  8^  Kal  it 

Herodotus  has  prevailed,  notwithstand-  ScjpSit . 

iag  its  intrinsic  improbability.  '  Vide  infra,  vi.  125. 

1  Amaais  began  to  reign  b.c.   569. 
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When  he  had  ended,  Croesus  inquired  a  second  time,  who  after 
Tellus  seemed  to  him  the  happiest,  expecting  that  at  any  rate, 
he  would  be  given  the  second  place.     "  Cleobis  and  Bito,"  Solon 
answered ;  "  they  were  of  Argive  race ;  their  fortune  was  enough 
for  their  wants,  and  thev  were  besides  endowed  with  so  much 
bodily  strength*that  they  had  both  gained  prizes  at  the  Games. 
Also  this  tale  is  told  of  them : — ^There  was  a  great  festival  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Juno  at  Argos,  to  which  their  mother 
must  needs  be  taken  in  a  ear.^    Now  the  oxen  did  not  come 
home  from  the  field  in  time  :  so  the  youths,  fearful  of  being  too 
late,  put  the  yoke  on  their  own  necks,  and  themselves  drew  the 
car  in  which  their  mother  rode.     Five  and  forty  furlongs  did 
they  draw  her,  and  stopped  before  the  temple.     This  deed  of 
theirs  was  witnessed  by  the  whole  assembly  of  worshippers,  and 
then  their  life  closed  in  the  best  possible  way.     Herein,  too, 
God  showed  forth  most  evidently,  how  much  better  a  thing  for 
man  death  is  than  life.     For  the  Argive  men,  who  stood  around 
the  ear,   extolled  the  vast  strength  of  the  youths;  and  the 
Argive  women  extolled  the  mother  who  was  blessed  with  such  a 
pair  of  sons ;  and  the  mother  herself,  overjoyed  at  the  deed  and 
at  the  praises  it  had  won,  standing  straight  before  the  image, 
besought  the  goddess  to  bestow  on  Cleobis  and  Bito,  the  sons 
who  had  so  mightily  honoured  her,  the  highest  blessing  to  which 
mortals  can  attain.   Her  prayer  ended,  they  offered  sacrifice  and 
partook  of  the  holy  banquet,  after  which  the  two  youths  fell 
asleep  in  the  temple.     They  never  woke  more,  but  so  passe^l 
from  the  earth.   The  Argives,  looking  on  them  as  among  the  best 
of  men,  caused  statues  of  tliem  to  be  made,  which  they  gave  to 
the  shrine  at  Delphi." 

32.  When  Solon  had  thus  assigned  these  youths  the  second 
place,  CroDsus  broke  in  angrily,  "  What,  stranger  of  Athens,  is 
my  happiness,  then,  so  utterly  set  at  nought  by  thee,  that  thou 
dost  not  even  put  me  on  a  level  with  private  men  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  Croesus,"  replied  the  other,  "  thou  askedst  a  question 
concerning  the  condition  of  man,  of  one  who  knows  that  the 
power  above  us  is  full  of  jealousy,*  and  fond  of  troubling  our 

>  Cicero    fTusc.    Disp.     i.    47)    and  destroyed  the  oxen,  which  ct^ntndicta 

others,  as  Berviiis  (ad  Vi^g.  Georg.  iii.  Herodotus.     Otherwise  the  tale  is  told 

5:^2)  and  the  author  of  the   Platonic  with  fewer  varieties  than  must  ancient 

dialogic    entitled  Axiochus   ^367.   C),  stories.     The  ArgiVes  had  a  sculptured 

relate  that  the  ground  of  the  necessity  representation   of   the  event    in    their 

wnA  the  circumstance  that  the  youths*  temple  of  Apollo  Lycius  to  the  time  of 

mother  was  priestess  of  Juno   at  the  Pausanias.     (Pausau.  ii.  xx.  §2.) 

time.      ServiuB  says  a  pestilence  had  *  In  the  origiual)  ^Boptphp  ^w  r6 
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lot  A  long  life  gives  one  to  witness  mach,  and  experience 
much  oneself  that  one  would  not  choose.  Seventy  years  I 
regard  as  the  limit  of  the  life  of  man.'  In  these  seventy  years 
are  contained,  without  reckoning  intercalary  months,  twenty-five 
thousand  and  two  hundred  days.  Add  an  intercalary  month  to 
every  other  year,  that  the  seasons  may  come  round  at  the  right 
time,  and  there  will  be,  besides  the  seventy  years,  thirty-five 
such  months,  making  an  addition  of  one  thousand  and  fifty  days. 
The  whole  number  of  the  days  contained  in  the  seventy  years 
will  thus  be  twenty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty,*  whereof 
not  one  but  will  produce  events  unlike  the  rest.  Hence  man  is 
wholly  accident  For  thyself,  oh  I  Croesus,  I  see  that  thou  art 
wonderfully  rich,  and  art  the  lord  of  many  nations ;  but  with 
respect  to  that  whereon  thou  questionest  me,  I  have  no  answer 
to  give,  until  I  hear  that  thou  hast  closed  thy  life  happily.  For 
asiiuredly  he  who  possesses  great  store  of  riches  is  no  nearer 


fcinr.    The  ^6pos  of  Qod  is  a  leading  take  whereby  the  solar  year  is  made  to 

featore  in  Herodotus*s  conception  of  the  average    375    days.      That    Herodotus 

Deity,  and  no  doubt  is  one  of  the  chief  knew  the  true  solar  year  was  not  375, 

moral  conclusions  which  he  drew  from  but  more  nearly  365  days,  is  clear  from 

his  own  survey  of  human  events,  and  book  ii.  eh.  4.     It  is  also  dear  that  he 

intended  to  impress  on  us  by  his  history,  must  be  right  as  to  the  fact  that  the 

'  Vide  infra,  iii.  40,  vii.  46,  and  especially  Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  intercalating 

▼ii.  10,  }  5-6.)    Plutarch  long  ago  repre-  a  month  every  other  year.     This*point 

bended  this  view  (De  Herod.  Malignit.  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Censorinus 

Op.  it  p.  857);  and  notwithstanding  the  (De  Die  Natal,  zviii.  p.  91),  where  it  is 

ingenious    defence  of   Valckenaer  (ad  explained  that  the  Greek  years  were 

Herod,  iii.  40;,  repeated  since  by  Dahl-  alternately  of  12  and  13  months,  and 

nunn^Lifeof  HextMlotus,  ch.  viii.p.  131,  that  the  biennium  was  called  "annus 

E.  T.)  and  Bahr  (ad  Herod,  i.  32),  it  magnus,"  or  rpurryplf. 

cannot  be  justified.     Herodotus's  ^9oKf-  Two  inaccuracies  produce  the  error  in 

por  Bf^i  is  not  simply  the  "  Deim  uUor  *'  Herodotus.     In  the  first  place  he  makes 

of  religious   Romans,  much    less  the  Solon  count  his  months  at  30  days  each, 

"/eoJous  Gk>d"  of  Scripture,  to  which  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  the  Greek 

Dahlmann    compares    the    expreraion.  months,  after  the  system  of  intercalation 

This  last  is  a  completely  distinct  notion,  was  introduced,  were  alternately  of  29 

The  idea  of  an  avenging  Gk>d  is  included  and  30   days.     By  this  error  his  first 

in  the  Herodotean  conception,  but  ia  number  is  raised  from  24,780  to  25,2ou; 

&r  from  being  the  whole  of  it.     Pros-  and  also  his  second  number  from  1033 

perity,  not  pride,  eminence,   not  arro-  to  1050.     Secondly,  he  omits  to  men- 

ganoe,  provokes  him.    He  does  not  like  tion  that  from  time  to  time  (every  4th 

anyone  to  be  great  or  happy  but  him-  rptenypUprobablv;  the  intercalary  month 

•elf  (viL  46,  end).  was    omitted    altogether.       (See     Dr. 

What  is  most  remarkable    is,   that  Schmitz's  account  of  the  Greek  year,  in 

with  such  a  conception  of  the  Divine  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  2nd 

Katore,  Herodotus  could  maintain  such  edit.  p.  222 ;   where,   however,  by  an 

a   placnd,    cheerful,  childlike    temper,  accidental  slip  of  the  pen,  the  insertion 

Possiblv  he  was  serene  because  he  felt  of  an  additional  month  every  fourth 

•ecore  in  his  mediocrity.  year  {rpttrripis  ?)  is  substituted  for  its 

*  "The  days  of  our  years  are  three-  omission.)    These  two  corrections  would 
icon  years  and  ten"  (fi.  xc.  10).  reduce   the    number  of  days    to    the 

*  No  commentator  on  Herodotus  has  proper  amount, 
fucoeeded  in  explaining  the  curious  mis- 
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happiness  than  he  who  has  what  suffices  for  his  daily  needs, 
unless  it  so  hap  that  luck  attend  upon  him,  and  so  he  con- 
tinue in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  good  things  to  the  end  of  life. 
For  many  of  the  wealthiest  men  have  been  unfavoured  of 
fortune,  and  many  whose  means  were  moderate  have  had  excel- 
lent luck.  Men  of  the  former  class  excel  those  of  the  latter  but 
in  two  respects ;  these  last  excel  the  former  in  many.  The 
wealthy  man  is  better  able  to  content  his  desires,  and  to  bear  up 
against  a  sudden  buffet  of  calamity.  The  other  has  less  ability 
to  withstand  these  evils  (from  which,  however,  his  good  luck 
keeps  him  clear),  but  he  enjoys  all  these  following  blessings : 
he  is  whole  of  limb,  a  stranger  to  disease,  free  from  misfortune, 
happy  in  his  children,  and  comely  to  look  upon.  If,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  he  end  his  life  well,  he  is  of  a  truth  the  man  of  whom 
thou  art  in  search,  the  man  who  may  riglitly  be  termed  happy. 
Call  him,  however,  until  he  die,  not  happy  but  fortunate. 
Scarcely,  indeed,  can  any  man  unite  all  these  advantages :  as 
there  is  no  country  which  contains  within  it  all  that  it  needs,  but 
each,  while  it  possesses  some  things,  lacks  others,  and  the  best 
country  is  that  which  contains  the  most ;  so  no  single  human 
being  is  complete  in  every  respect — something  is  always  lacking. 
He  who  unites  the  greatest  number  of  advantages,  and  retaining 
them  to  the  day  of  his  death,  then  dies  peaceably,  that  man 
alone,  sire,  is,  in  my  judgment,  entitled  to  bear  the  name  of 
*  happy.'  But  in  every  matter  it  behoves  us  to  mark  well  the 
end ;  for  oftentimes  God  gives  men  a  gleam  of  happiness,  and 
then  plunges  them  into  ruin." ' 

33.  Such  was  the  speech  which  Solon  addressed  to  Crcesus,  a 
speech  which  brought  him  neither  largess  nor  honour.  The 
king  saw  him  depart  with  much  indifference,  since  he  thought 
that  a  man  must  be  an  arrant  fool  who  made  no  account  of 
present  good,  but  bade  men  always  wait  and  mark  the  end. 

34.  After  Solon  had  gone  away  a  dreadful  vengeance,  sent  of 


7  Larcher  says,   "  Sophocles  a  para-  unknown,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 

phras^  cette  sentence  de  Solon  dans  son  the  passage  in  Herodotus  was  part  of 

(Edipe  Roi"  (vol.  i.  p.  232).     But  it  the  original  history,  or  one  of  the  addi- 

might  be  argued  with  quite  as  much  tions  which  he  made  at  Thurium,  it  is 

probability  that    Herodotus    has    here  impossible  to  say  which  writer  was  the 

borrowed  from  Sophocles,  since  Hero-  plagiarist.       Perhaps    the    ytf^fiii   "wna 

dotUB  seems  to  have  continued  to  make  Teadly  one  of  Solon's,  as  Aristotle  be« 

additions  to  his  history  as  late  perhaps  lieved  (Eth.  Nic.  i.  x.).     It  became  a 

as  B.C.  425  Tsee  the  introductoiy  Essay,  favourite  r6wos  of  Greek  tragedy.    See, 

p.  33),  and  Sophocles  exhibited  as  early  besides  the  passages  in  Sophocles  (CEd. 

as  U.C.  468.    As  the  exact  date  of  the  T.   1195,  and  1628-30),  Eurip.  Andro- 

publication  of  the  (Edipus  Tyraonus  is  mach.  100,  Troas,  513,  &c.  &c. 
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God,  came  upon  CroesnSy  to  punish  him,  it  his  likely,  for  deeming 
himself  the  happiest  of  men.  First  he  had  a  dream  in  the 
night,  which  foreshowed  him  truly  the  evils  that  were  about  to 
befal  him  in  the  person  of  his  son.  For  Croesus  had  two  sons, 
one  blasted  by  a  natural  defect,  being  deaf  and  dumb ;  the  other, 
distinguished  far  above  all  his  co-mates  in  every  pursuit.  The 
name  of  the  last  was  Atys.  It  was  this  son  concerning  whom 
he  dreamt  a  dream,  that  he  would  die  by  the  blow  of  an  iron 
weapon.  When  he  woke,  he  considered  earnestly  with  himself, 
and,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  dream,  instantly  made  his  son  take 
a  wife,  and  whereas  in  former  years  the  youth  had  been  wont  to 
command  the  Lydian  forces  in  the  field,  he  now  would  not 
suffer  him  to  accompany  them.  All  the  spears  and  javelins,  and 
weapons  used  in  the  wars,  he  removed  out  of  the  male  apart- 
ments, and  laid  them  in  heaps  in  the  chambers  of  the  women, 
fearing  lest  perhaps  one  of  the  weapons  that  hung  against  the 
wall  might  fall  and  strike  him. 

35.  Now  it  chanced  that  while  he  was  making  arrangements 
for  the  wediling,  there  came  to  Sardis  a  man  under  a  misfortune, 
who  had  upon  him  the  stain  of  blood.  He  was  by  race  a 
Phrygian,  and  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  king.  Presenting 
himself  at  the  palace  of  Croesus,  he  prayed  to  be  admitted  to 
purification  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country.  Now  the 
Lydian  method  of  purifying  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Greek.  Croesus  granted  the  request,  and  went  through  all  the 
customary  rites,  after  which  he  asked  the  suppliant  of  his  birth 
and  country,  addressing  him  as  follows : — "  Who  art  thou, 
stranger,  and  from  what  part  of  Phrygia  fleddest  thou  to  take 
refuge  at  my  hearth?  And  whom,  moreover,  what  man  or  what 
woman,  hast  thou  slain  ?  "  "  Oh !  king,"  replied  the  Phrygian, 
'<  I  am  the  son  of  Gordias,  son  of  Midas.  I  am  named  Adrastus.® 
The  man  I  unintentionally  slew  was  my  own  brother.  For  this 
my  father  drove  me  from  the  land,  and  I  lost  alL  Then  fled  I 
here  to  thee."  **  Thou  art  the  offspring,"  Croesus  rejoined,  "  of 
a  house  friendly  to  mine,'  and  thou  art  come  to  friends.     Thou 


'  This  name,  and  likewise  the  name  aiid  Adrastus  quarrelled  about  a  quaU 

of  AtjB,  are  thought  to  be  significant.  Tap.  Phot.  Bibl.  cod.  190,  p.  472);  but 

Adraatus  is  *'  the  doomed" — **  the  man  the  discoveries  of  Hephiestion  in  such 

unable  to  escape."    Atys  is  "the  youth  matters  are  a  severe  trial  to  the  modem 

under  the  influence  of  At4  " — "  the  man  reader's  credulity, 

judicially  blind.*'    (See  Mure's  Litera>  '  Here  the  legend  haa  forgotten  that 

tur«  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  326.)  Phrygian  independence  was  at  an  end. 

Hephamtion  gave  the  name  of   the  We  might,  indeed,  get  over  the  difficulty 

brothor  as  Agathon^  and  said  that  he  of  a  ^rygian  royal  house,  and  a  King 
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shalt  want  for  nothing  so  long  as  thou  abidest  in  my  dominions. 
Bear  thy  misfortune  as  easily  as  thou  mayest,  so  will  it  go  best 
with  thee.'*  Thenceforth  Adrastus  lived  in  the  palace  of  the 
king. 

36.  It  chanced  that  at  this  very  same  time  there  was  in  the 
Mysian  Olympus  a  huge  monster  of  a  boar,  which  went  forth 
often  from  this  mouptain-country,  and  wasted  the  corn-fields  of 
the  Mysians.  Many  a  time  had  the  Mysians  collected  to  hunt 
the  beast,  but  instead  of  doing  him  any  hurt,  they  came  off 
always  with  some  loss  to  themselves.  At  length  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  Croesus,  who  delivered  their  message  to  him  in 
these  wgrds:  '^Ohl  king,  a  mighty  monster  of .  a  boar  has 
appeared  in  our  parts,  and  destroys  the  labour  of  our  hands. 
We  do  our  best  to  take  him,  but  in  vain.  Now  therefore  we 
beseech  thee  to  let  thy  son  accompany  us  back,  with  some 
chosen  youths  and  hounds,  that  we  may  rid  our  country  of  the 
animal.'*     Such  was  the  tenor  of  their  prayer. 

But  Croesus  bethought  him  of  his  dream,  and  answered,  **  Say 
no  more  of  my  son  going  with  you ;  that  may  not  be  in  any 
wise.  He  is  but  just  joined  in  wedlock,  and  is  busy  enough 
with  that.  I  will  grant  you  a  picked  band  of  Lydians,  and  all 
my  huntsmen  and  hounds ;  and  I  will  charge  those  whom  I  send 
to  use  all  zeal  in  aiding  you  to  rid  your  country  of  the  brute." 

37.  With  this  reply  the  Mysians  were  content ;  but  the  king's 
son,  hearing  what  the  prayer  of  the  Mysians  was,  came  suddenly 
in,  and  on  the  refusal  of  Croesus  to  let  him  go  with  them,  thus 
addressed  his  father :  "  Formerly,  my  father,  it  was  deemed  tho 
noblest  and  most  suitable  thing  for  me  to  frequent  the  wars 
and  hunting-parties,  and  win  myself  glory  in  them ;  but  now 
thou  keepest  me  away  from  both,  although  thou  hast  never 
beheld  in  me  either  cowardice  or  lack  of  spirit.  What  £ace 
meanwhile  must  I  wear  as  I  walk  to  the  forum  or  return  from 
it?  What  must  the  citizens,  what  must  my  young  bride 
think  of  me  ?  What  sort  of  man  will  she  suppose  her  husband 
to  be  ?  Either,  therefore,  let  me  go  to  the  chace  of  this  boar, 
or  give  me  a  reason  why  it  is  best  for  me  to  do  according  to  thy 
wishes." 

Gordias  at  this  time,  by  supposing,  with  mine,  and  thou  art  come  to  friendsf" 

Larcher  (vol.  i.  p.  237),  that  Phrygia  and  the  independence  of  Phrygia  aeems 

had  become  tributary  while  retaining  clearly  implied  in  the  proviso,   **thott 

her  kings :  but  the  language  of  Cnnsus  shalt  want  for  nothing  so  long  as  thou 

is  not  suitable  to  such  a  supposition,  abidest  in  my  dominions"   {fitwp  i» 

Equality  appears  in  the  phrase,  "thou  iffitrtpov).      Phrygia  is  not    under 

axt  the  offiipring  of  a  house  friendly  to  Cixcsus. 
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38.  Then  Croesus  answered, ."  My  son,  it  is  not  because  I  have 
seen  in  thee  either  cowardice  or  aught  else  which  has  displeased 
me  that  I  keep  thee  back ;  but  because  a  yision  which  came 
before  me  in  a  dream  as  I  slept,  warned  me  that  thou  wert 
doomed  to  die  young,  pierced  by  an  iron  weapon.  It  was  this 
which  first  led  me  to  hasten  on  thy  wedding,  and  now  it  hinders 
me  from  sending  thee  upon  thi6  enterprise.  Fain  would  I  keep 
watch  over  thee,  if  by  any  means  I  may  cheat  fate  of  thee 
during  my  own  lifetime.  For  thou  art  the  one  and  only  son 
that  I  possess ;  the  other,  whose  hearing  is  destroyed,  I  regard 
as  if  he  were  not.** 

39.  *•  Ahl  father,"  returned  the  youth,  "I blame  the^not  for 
keeping  watch  over  me  after  a  dream  so  terrible ;  but  if  thou 
mistakest,  if  thou  dost  not  apprehend  the  dream  aright,  'tis  no 
blame  for  me  to  show  thee  wherein  thou  errest.  Now  the 
dream,  thou  saidst  thyself,  foretold  that  I  should  die  stricken  by 
an  iron  weapon.  But  what  hands  has  a  boar  to  strike  with  ? 
WTiat  iron  weapon  does  he  wield  ?  Yet  this  is  what  thou  fearest 
for  me.  Had  the  dream  said  that  I  should  die  pierced  by  a 
tusk,  then  thou  hadst  done  well  to  keep  me  away ;  but  it  said  a 
weapon.  Now  here  we  do  not  combat  men,  but  a  wild  animal. 
I  pray  thee,  therefore,  let  me  go  with  them." 

40.  ♦'There  thou  hast  me,  my  son,"  said  Croesus,  "thy  inter- 
pretation is  better  than  mine.  I  yield  to  it,  and  change  my 
mind,  and  consent  to  let  thee  go." 

41.  Then  the  king  sent  for  Adrastus,  the  Phrygian,  and  said 
to  him,  "Adrastus,  when  thou  wert  smitten  with  the  rod  of 
affliction— no  reproach,  my  friend— I  purified  thee,  and  have 
taken  thee  to  live  with  me  in  my  palace,  and  have  been  at  every 
charge*  Now,  therefore,  it  behoves  thee  to  requite  the  good 
offices  which  thou  hast  received  at  my  hands  by  consenting  to  go 
with  my  son  on  this  hunting  party,  and  to  watch  over  him,  if 
perchance  you  should  be  attacked  upon  the  road  by  some  band 
of  daring  robbers.  Even  apart  from  this,  it  were  right  for  thee 
to  go  where  thou  mayest  make  thyself  famous  by  noble  deeds. 
They  are  the  heritage  of  thy  family,  and  thou  too  art  so  stalwart 
and  strong." 

42.  AdrastuB  answered,  "  Except  for  thy  request.  Oh !  king, 
I  would  rather  have  kept  away  from  this  hunt ;  for  methinks  it 
ill  beseems  a  man  under  a  misfortune  such  as  mine  to  consort 
with  his  happier  compeers ;  and  besides,  I  have  no  heart  to  it. 
On  many  grounds  I  had  stayed  behind ;  but,  as  thou  urgest  it, 

VOL.  1.  L  ' 
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and  I  am  bound  to  pleasure  thee  (for  truly  it  does  behove  me  to 
requite  thy  good  offices),  I  am  content  to  do  as  thou  wishes! 
Tor  thy  son,  whom  thou  givest  into  my  charge,  be  sure  thou 
shalt  receive  him  back  safe  and  sound,  so  far  as  depends  upon  a 
guardian's  carefulness." 

43.  Thus  assured,  Croesus  let  them  depart^  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  picked  youths,  and  well  provided  with  dogs  of  chace. 
When  they  reached  Olympus,  they  scattered  in  quest  of  the 
animal;  he  was  soon  found,  and  the  hunters,  drawing  round 
him  in  a  circle,  hurled  their  weapons  at  him.  Then  the  stranger, 
the  man  who  had  been  purified  of  blood,  whose  name  was 
Adrastus,  he  also  hurled  his  spear  at  the  boar,  but  missed  his 
aim,  and  struck  Atys.  Thus  was  the  son  of  Croesus  slain  by  the 
point  of  an  iron  weapon,  and  the  warning  of  the  vision  was 
fulfilled.  Then  one  ran  to  Sardis  to  bear  the  tidings  to  the 
king,  and  he  came  and  informed  him  of  the  combat  and  of  the 
fate  that  had  befallen  his  son. 

44.  If  it  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  father  to  learn  that  his 
child  was  dead,  it  yet  more  strongly  affected  him  to  think  that 
the  very  man  whom  he  himself  once  purified  had  done  the 
deed.  In  the  violence  of  his  grief  he  called  aloud  on  Jupiter 
Catharsius,^  to  be  a  witness  of  what  he  had  suffered  at  the 
stranger's  hands.  Afterwards  he  invoked  the  same  god  as 
Jupiter  Ephistius  and  Hetaereus — using  the  one  term  because 
he  had  unwittingly  harboured  in  hia  house  the  man  who  had 
now  slain  his  son ;  and  the  other,  because  the  stranger,  who 
had  been  sent  as  his  child's  guardian,  had  turned  out  his  most 
cruel  enemy. 

45.  Presently  the  Lydians  arrived,  bearing  the  body  of  the 
youth,  and  behind  them  followed  the  homicide.  He  took  his 
stand  in  front  of  the  corse,  and,  stretching  forth  his  hands  to 
Croesus,  delivered  himself  into  his  power  with  earnest  entreaties 
that  he  would  sacrifice  him  upon  the  body  of  his  son — "  his 
former  misfortune  was  burthen  enough ;  now  that  he  had  added 
to  it  a  second,  and  had  brought  ruin  on  the  man  who  purified 


1  Jupiter  was  CatharBiufl,  the  god  of  the  purified  person  contracted  an  ol>> 
purifications,  not  (as  Biibr  says)  on  ligation  towiurds  his  purifier.  Corn- 
account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  rites  pare,  on  the  general  prmciple,  Eustath. 
of  purification  with  those  of  Jupiter  ad  Horn.  Od.  xvi.  429,  **  'Itrrdop  tk  trt 
MtiKlxios,  but  simply  in  the  same  way  fidprvs  \4ytrcu  rois  Uirau  i  Zc^s  tcaP^ 
that  he  was  Ephistius  and  Hetcerdiis,  km  tqis  iraipois,  twa  &s  c^  tl9ifs  iroi 
god  of  hearths,  and  of  companionship,  4TiTifi'(iTmp,woiJiriK&s-€t'irt  aft  H^r^m  rots 
because  he  presided  over  all  occasions  of  Smaprdyowri  ylyyoiro." — See  also  K ote  A 
obligation  between  man  and  maD,  and  at  tJie  end  of  this  Book. 
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him,  he  could  not  bear  to  live."  Then  Croesus,  Trhen  he  heard 
these  words,  was  moved  with  pity  towards  Adrastus,  notwith- 
standing the  bitterness  of  his  own  calamity ;  and  so  he  an- 
swered, "Enough,  my  friend;  I  have  all  the  revenge  that  I 
require,  since  thou  givest  sentence  of  death  against  thyself. 
But  in  sooth  it  is  not  thou  who  hast  injured  me,  except  so  far 
as  thou  hast  unwittingly  dealt  the  blow.  Some  god  is  the 
author  of  my  misfortune,  and  I  was  forewarned  of  it  a  long  time 
ago."  CroBsus  after  this  buried  the  body  of  his  son,  with  such 
honours  as  befitted  the  occasion.  Adrastus,  son  of  Gordias,  son 
of  Midas,  the  destroyer  of  his  brother  in  time  past,  the  destroyer 
now  of  his  purifier,  regarding  himself  as  the  most  unfortunate 
wretch  whom  he  had  ever  known,  so  soon  as  all  was  quiet  about 
the  place,  slew  himself  upon  the  tomb.  Croesus,  bereft  of  his 
son,  gave  himself  up  to  mourning  for  two  full  years. 

46.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  grief  of  Croesus  was  inter- 
rupted by  intelligence  from  abroad.  He  learnt  that  Cyrus,  the 
son  of  Cambyses,  had  destroyed  the  empire  of  Astyages,  the  son 
of  Cyaxares ;  and  that  the  Persians  were  becoming  daily  more 
powerful.  This  led  him  to  consider  with  himself  whether  it 
were  possible  to  check  the  growing  power  of  that  people  before 
it  came  to  a  head.  With  this  design  he  resolved  to  make  instant 
trial  of  the  several  oracles  in  Greece,  and  of  the  one  in  Libya.^ 
So  he  sent  his  messengers  in  difierent  directions,  some  to 
Delphi,  some  to  Abse  in  Phocis,  and  some  to  Dodona ;  others  to 
the  oracle  of  Amphiaraiis ;  others  to  that  of  Trophonius ;  others, 
again,  to  Branchidae  in  Milesia.^  These  were  the  Greek  oracles 
which  he  consulted.  To  Libya  he  sent  another  embassy,  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Ammon.    These  messengers  were  sent  to 


'  "  The  one  in  Libya"  (Africa) — that  Lebadeia,  in  Boeotia  (infra,  yiii.  134). 

of  Ammon,  because  Egypt  waa  regarded  That  of  Amphiaraus  is  generally  thought 

hj  Herodotus  a?  in  Aaia,  not  in  Africa,  to  have  been  at  Thebes.     (Qrote's  His* 

(See  below,  ii.  17.  65.  ir.  39.  197.)    In  tory  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  253.    Bahr's 

£gypt   there    were   numerous    oracles  Index,  vol.  iv.  p.  450.)     It  appears,  how- 

(ii  83).  ever,  to  have  been  really  at,  or  rather 

•  'The  oracle  at  Ahgd  seems  to  have  near,  Ordpus  (Pans.  i.  xzxiv.  §  2;  Li  v. 

nmked  next  to  that  at  Delphi  Compare  xlv.  27.  Dicsearch.  Fr.  59.  §  G).    The 

SophocL   CEd.  Tyr.  897-899.     Ohm  h-i  passage  of  Herodotus  which  has  beea 

rhfiiucrop  «T/u  yat  i'r'  ofi^aK^v  ff^fiwUf  supposed  to  fix  it  to  Thebes  (viii.  134), 

•iV    it    r6p    'Afieuffi  vtt6wf  where  the  leaves  the  locality  uncertain.     It  only 

SchoUaat  has  abemrdly,   "AiBcu,    r^os  appears    that  Mys  visited    the   shrine 

Amcitu.    It  is  again  mentioned  by  Hero-  while  he  was  staying  at  Thebes,  which 

dotua,  liii.  134.     With  respect  to  the  he  might  easily  do,  as  OrOpus  was  but 

WBcle  of  Dodona — "  the  most  ancient  of  about  20  miles  from  that  city, 
all  m  Greece" — ^vide  infra,  ii.  52.    The        The  Orientals  do  not  appear  to  have 

otaeiilar  ahrizie  of  Trophoniua  waa  at  poasewed  any  indigenous  oracles. 

l2 
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test  the  knowledge  of  the  oracles,  that,  if  they  were  found  really 
to  return  true  answers,  he  might  send  a  second  time,  and  inquire 
if  he  ought  to  attack  the  Persians. 

47.  The  messengers  who  were  despatched  to  make  trial  of  the 
oracles  were  given  the  following  instructions :  they  were  to  keep 
count  of  the  days  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Sardis,  and, 
reckoning  from  that  date,  on  the  hundredth  day  they  were  to 
consult  the  oracles,  and  to  inquire  of  them  what  Croesus  the  son  of 
Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  was  doing  at  that  moment.  The  answers 
given  them  were  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  brought 
back  to  him.  None  of  the  replies  remain  on  record  except  that 
of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  There,  the  moment  that  the  Lydians 
entered  the  sanctuary,^  and  before  they  put  their  questions,^  the 
Pythoness  thus  answered  them  in  hexameter  verse : — 

*'  I  can  count  the  sands,  and  I  can  measure  the  ocean; 
I  have  ears  for  the  silent,  and  know  what  the  dumb  man  meaneth ; 
Lo !  on  my  sense  there  striketh  the  smell  of  a  sheU-covered  tortoise, 
Boiling  now  on  a  fire,  with  the  flesh  of  a  lamb,  in  a  cauldron, — 
Brass  is  the  yessel  below,  and  brass  the  coyer  above  it." 

48.  These  words  the  Lydians  wrote  down  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pythoness  as  she  prophesied,  and  then  set  off  on  their  return  to 
Sardis.  When  all  the  messengers  had  come  back  with  the 
answers  which  they  had  received,  Croesus  undid  the  rolls,  and 
read  what  was  written  in  each.  Only  one  approved  itself  to 
him,  that  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  This  he  had  no  sooner  heard 
than  he  instantly  made  an  act  of  adoration,  and  accepted  it  as 
true,  declaring  that  the  Delphic  was  the  only  really  oracular 
shrine,  the  only  one  that  had  discovered  in  what  way  he  was  in 
fact  employed.  For  on  the  departure  of  his  messengers  he  had 
set  h?mself  to  think  what  was  most  impossible  for  any  one  to 
conceive  of  his  doing,^  and  then,  waiting  till  the  day  agreed  on 


*isr6  fiiyapor,    Larcher and  Beloe  **had  asked"  this  question,  he  would 

translate— " the  temple  of  Delphi'* —  have  said  4'wtip^ii<rai>,     For  a  similar 

"le  temple  de  Delphes" — incorrectly,  use  of  the  imperfect,  vide  infra,  i.  68. 
The  fiiyapov  was  the  inner  shrine,  the        '  Whatever  explanation  is  to  be  given 

sacred  chamber  where  the  oracles  were  of  this  remarkable  oracle,  that  of  Lar> 

given  —  the     **  penetrale    templi "     as  cher  seems  to  be  precludeid,  not  less  by 

Kchweigbseuser  renders   the  word   (cf.  these  words  than  by  prol>ability.     He 

infra,  ii.  14^  143,  169,  &c.).  supposes  that  Croosus  bad  determined 

*  Here  Schweighieuser  has  missed  the  what  he  would  do  before  he  sent  his 

sense  equally  with  Beloe  and  Larcher.  embassies,  and  had  confided  his  inten- 

All  render  iwtip^tov,   **luid   asked,"  tion  to  one  of  the  ambassadors,  who 

instead  of  *<  were  in  the  act  of  asking,"  imparted  the  secret   to  the  Delphian 

or    "were    for    asking."      Herodotus  priests.     The  same  view  is  taken  by  De 

changes  from  the  aorist  tla^kdoy,  to  the  Quincey,   in  his  Essay  on  the   iH^gmn 

imperfect  iw^ipArwp^  to  mark  a  change  Oracles  (Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  190,  197  \ 

in  the  action.    Had  he  meant  that  they  If  we  allow  Croesus  to  have  poasesae^ 
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came,  he  acted  as  he  had  determined.  He  took  a  tortoise  and 
a  lamb/  and  cutting  them  in  pieces  with  his  own  hands,  boiled 
them  both  together  in  a  brazen  cauldron,  covered  over  with  a 
lid  which  was  also  of  brass. 

49.  Such  then  was  the  answer  returned  to  Croesus  from 
Delphi  What  the  answer  was  which  the  Lydians  who  went  to 
the  shrine  of  Amphiaraiis  and  performed  the  customary  rites, 
obtained  of  the  oracle  there,  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to 
mention,  for  there  is  no  record  of  it.  All  that  is  known  is,  that 
CnBsus  believed  himself  to  have  found  there  also  an  oracle  which 
flpoke  the  truth. 

50.  After  this  Croesus,  having  resolved  to  propitiate  the 
Delphic  god  with  a  magnificent  sacrifice,  oflTered  up  three  thou- 
sand of  every  kind  of  sacrificial  beast,^  and  besides  made  a  huge 
pile,  and  placed  upon  it  couches  coated  with  silver  and  with 
gold,  and  golden  goblets,  and  robes  and  vests  of  purple ;  all 
which  he  burnt  in  the  hope  of  thereby  making  himself  more 
secure  of  the  favour  of  the  god.  Further  he  issued  his  orders 
to  all  the  people  of  the  land  to  offer  a  sacrifice  according  to  their 
means.  When  the  sacrifice  was  ended,  the  king  melted  down  a 
vast  quantity  of  gold,  and  ran  it  into  ingots,  making  them  six 
palms  long,  three  palms  broad,  and  one  palm  in  thickness. 

ordinary  common  eeoBe,  it  is  inconceiv-        ^  Mr.  Birch  thinks  that  Crcoaus  chose 

able  that  he  should  have,  been  guilty  of  these  two  because  they  were  the  sacred 

a  folly  which  was  so  likely  to  frustrate  animals  of  Apollo  and  of  Ammon;  the 

bis  whole  design.    The  utter  incredulity  two  chief  oracles  of  the  day  being  those 

of  Cicero  seems  better  than  this — "  Cur  of  Delphi  and  Ammon;  thinking  to  test 

autem    hoc    credam    unquam    editum  the  power  of  those  gods  by  killing  their 

Crceso  ?  aut  Herodotum  cur  veraciorem  favourite  emblemSi  and  by  the  oddity 

dueam  Ennio  f  *  (De  Div.  ii,  tom.  vi.  p.  of  the  selection. — [G.  W.] 
655,  Emesti.)  '  This  is  undoubtedlv  the  meaning 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  such  a  of  irr^vca  r&  B^ifia  irdtna  rpicrx^Aia. 

qoestion  as  the  nature  of  the  ancient  Gf.  infra,  iv.  88.   MayBpoK\4a  4iwfyii(raTo 

oracles,  which  has  had  volumes  written  irwri  94Ka.  ix.  70.     navo-oyf??  ireCyra  B^ku 

upon  it,  within  the  limits  of  a  note.    I  i^aip4$ri.    Although  Larcher  had  rightly 

will  only  observe  that  in  forming  our  rendered  the  passage,   "  trois  mille  vie- 

judgment  on  the  subject,  two  points  times  de  toutes  les  espies  d*animaux 

Rhouid  be  kept   steadily  in  view:    1.  qu'ileBtpermisd'offrirauxDieuz,"Beloe 

the  &ct  that  the  Pythoness  {irau9(<nni  missed  the  sense,  and  translated  "  three 

'  rir  f x<>v<rtt  Tvtvfia  Tl^Owvos),  whom  St.  thousand  chosen  victims."    The  chapter 

Paid  met  with  on  his  first  entrance  into  is,  indeed,  one  of  Beloe's  worst.     Be 

European  Greece,  was  reaUy  possessed  renders  &s  9h  4k  rijs  Ovalris  4y4yfrot 

by  an  evil  spirit,  which  St.  Paul  cast  out,  karaxtdfitpos  xpvo'dv  &ir\croy,  ^/iiirXfy- 

Ihereby  depriving  her  masters   of  all  Bitt  4^  avrov  ^I^Aavi'c,  "  as  at  the  conch- 

tbeir  hopes  ofsain  (Acts  xvi.  16-19):  sion  of  the  above  ceremony  a  considerable 

and  2.  the  ph£omena  of  Mesmerism,  quantity  of  gold  had  run  together,    he 

In  one  or  other  of  these,  or  in  both  of  formed  of  it  a  number  of  tiles ;"  and  4x1 

them    combined,    will    be    found    the  ^^i*  rk  fuuepSrtpa  iroUuv  k^a-wdKaierOj 

simplest,  and  probably  the  truest  ex-  4ir\  Z\  ra  fipax^fpn,  rptfrd\aurra-^**  the 

planation,of  all  that  is  reallv  marvellous  larger  of  these  were  tax  palms  long,  the 

in  the  responses  of  the  orooles.  amaUer  three/' 
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The  number  of  ingots  was  a  hundred  and  seventeen,  four  being 
of  refined  gold,  in  weight  two  talents  and  a  half;*  the  others  of 
pale  gold,  and  in  weight  two  talents.  He  also  caused  a  statue 
of  a  lion  to  be  made  in  refined  gold,  the  weight  of  which  was 
ten  talents.  At  the  time  when  the  temple  of  Delphi  was  burnt 
to  the  ground,^*^  this  lion  fell  from  the  ingots  on  which  it  was 
placed ;  it  now  stands  in  the  Corinthian  treasury,  and  weighs 
only  six  talents  and  a  half,  having  lost  three  talents  and  a  haK 
by  the  fire. 

51.  On  the  completion  of  these  works  Croesus  sent  them  away 
to  Delphi,  and  with  them  two  bowls  of  an  enormous  size,  one  of 
gold,  the  other  of  silver,  which  used  to  stand,  the  latter  upon 
the  right,  the  former  upon  the  left,  as  one  entered  the  temple. 
They  too  were  moved  at  the  time  of  the  fire;  and  now  the 
golden  one  is  in  the  Clazomenian  treasury,  and  weighs  eight 
talents  and  forty-two  minas ;  the  silver  one  stands  in  the  comer 
of  the  ante-chapel,  and  holds  six  hundred  amphorsB."  This  is 
known,  because  the  Delphians  fill  it  at  the  time  of  the  Theo- 
phania."  It  is  said  by  the  Delphians  to  be  a  work  of  Theodore 
the  Samian,^^  and  I  think  that  they  say  true,  for  assuredly  it  is 
the  work  of  no  common  artist.     Croesus  sent  also  four  silver 


•  The  reading  rplrop  ^lurAXjearrw  sug-  "  Above  5000  gallons  (cf.  iv.  81). 
gested    by  Matthise,  and   adopted   by  ^  There  is  no  need  of  the  correction 
SchweighsuBer,    Oaisford,     and    Bahr,  of  Valckenaer  {^w^wiouri  for  dco^- 
seema  to  be  required  instead  of  the  rpla  ylotoi),  since  both  in  Julius  Pollux  ( i. 
flfurdXatrra  of  the  MSS.,  not  only  be-  i.  34)  and  in  Philostratua  (Vit.  ApolL 
cause  Herodotus  must  have  known  pure  Tyan.  iv.  31)  there  is  mention  of  the  Theo- 
gold  to  be  heavier  than  alloyed,  but  phania,  as  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
also  because  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  Greeks.  No  particulars  are  known  of  it. 
reckoning  by  half  talents.      He  would  ^  Vide  infra,  iii.  42.     Pausanias  aa- 
not  be  more  likely  to  say  of  a  thing,  cribed  to  Theodore  of  Samos  the  inven- 
*'  it  weighed  three  half-talents,"  than  a  tion  of  casting  in  bronae,  and  spoke  of 
modem  to  say,  "  it  weighed  three  half-  him  also  as  an  architect  (th.  xii.  §  8; 
pounds."    With  respect  to  the  weight  viii.  xiv.  §  5).    Pliny  agreed  with  both 
of  these  ingots,  it  has  been  calculated  statements  (Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  12),   and 
(Bahr  in  loc.)  from  their  size,  that  those  described  also  certain  minute  woxks  of 
of  pure  gold  weighed  32^  lbs.  (French),  his  making.     It  has  been  suggested  that 
and  therefore  those  of  pale  or  alloyed  there  were   two  Theodores,   both  Sa> 
gold  260  lbs.     To  this  result  it  is  ob-  mians;  the  first,  the  architect  and  in- 
jected that  it  produces  a  talent  not  else-  ventor  of  casting  in  bronze,  who  flon- 
where  heard,  of,  viz.  one  of   130  lbs.  rished  before  b.c.  600:  the  second,  the 
(French).    Herodotus,  however,  would  maker  of  this  bowl,  and  also  of  the  ring 
be  a  better  judge  of  the  size  of  the  of  Polycrates  (cf.  Bahr  ad  loc.).     The 
ingots  than  of  their  weight.    He  pro-  genealogy  of  the  family  is  thus  given  by 
bably  measured    them  with    his    own  K.  O.  Miiller —               * 
hand,  but  he  must  have  taken  the  word  * 
of  the  Delphians  as  to  what  they  weighed.  Rhajcoi  (ab.  a/x  640) 
The  Delphians  are  not  likely  to  have                j ' . 

underaUted  their  vslue.  Theidorui.               Teledes  (ac.  •(»•) 

w  Vide  infra,  ii.  180,  v.  62.    It  was  | 

burnt  accidentally — tdfTOfidTws  KortKdri,  TbeodoraB  (kc  560) 
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casks,  which  are  in  the  Corinthian  treasury,  and  two  lustral 
vases,  a  golden  and  a  silver  one.  On  the  former  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  claim  it  as  a  gift  of 
theirs,  but  wrongly,  since  it  was  really  given  by  Croesus.  The 
inscription  upon  it  was  cut  by  a  Delphian,  who  wished  to 
pleasure  the  Lacedaemonians.  His  name  is  known  to  me,  but  I 
forbear  to  mention  it.  The  boy,  through  whose  hand  the  water 
runs,  is  (I  confess)  a  Lacedaemonian  gift,  but  they  did  not  give 
either  of  the  lustral  vases.  Besides  these  various  offerings, 
Croesus  sent  to  Delphi  many  others  of  less  account,  among  the 
rest  a  number  of  round  silver  basins.  Also  he  dedicated  a 
female  figure  in  gold,  three  cubits  high,  which  is  said  by  the 
Delphians  to  be  the  statue  of  his  baking-woman ;  and  Airther, 
he  presented  the  necklace  and  the  girdles  of  his  wife. 

52.  These  were  the  offerings  sent  by  Croesus  to  Delphi.  To 
the  shrine  of  Amphiaraiis,  with  whose  valour  and  misfortune 
he  was  acquainted,^  he  sent  a  shield  entirely  of  gold,  and  a 
spear,  also  of  solid  gold,  both  head  and  shaft.  They  were  still 
existing  in  my  day  at  Thebes,  laid  up  in  the  temple  of  Ismenian 
Apollo. 

53.  The  messengers  who  had  the  charge  of  conveying  these 
treasures  to  the  shrines,  received  instructions  to  ask  the  oracles 
whether  Croesus  should  go  to  war  with  the  Persians,  and  if  so, 
whether  he  should  strengthen  himself  by  the  forces  of  an  ally. 
Accordingly,  when  they  had  reached  their  destinations  and  pre- 
sented the  gifts,  they  proceeded  to  consult  the  oracles  in  the 
following  terms : — "  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  and  other  countries, 
believing  that  these  are  the  only  real  oracles  in  all  the  world, 
has  sent  you  such  presents  as  your  discoveries  deserved,  and  now 
inquires  of  you  whether  he  shall  go  to  war  with  the  Persians, 
and  if  so,  whether  he  shall  strengthen  himself  by  the  forces  of 
a  confederate."  Both  the  oracles  agreed  in  the  tenor  of  their 
reply,  which  was  in  each  case  a  prophecy  .that  if  Croesus  attacked 
the  Persians,  he  would  destroy  a  mighty  empire,  and  a  recom- 


>  For  the  story  of  AmphiaraUs,  cf.  at  Thebes  but  at  Ordpus.  The  Thebans, 
Pausan.  i.  34,  ii.  13,  §  6.   ^schyl.  Sept.  '  ere  they  lost  Oropus  to  Attica,  might 

contr.  Th.  564  et  seqq.     The  '*  misfor-  have  carried  away  the  most  valuable  of 

tnne  "  is  his  being  engulfed  near  Ordpus,  its  treasures  to  their  own  city.    Indeed 

or,  (as  some  said)  at  Harma  in  Boootia.  this  passage  may  rather  be  adduced  as 

The  fiact  that  the  gifts  sent  to  Amphi-  proof  that  the  shrine  of  Amphiaraiis  was 

aratis  were  seen  by  Herodotus  at  Thebes,  not  at  Thebes.     For,  had  it  been,  why 

does  not  militate  against  the  position  should  the  shield  and  spear  have  been 

maintained  in  a  former  note,  that  the  in  the  temple  of  Ismenian  Apollo,  and 

or4Cular  shrine  of  Amphiaraiis  was  not  not  at  the  shrine  itself  ? 
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mendation  to  him  to  look  and  see  who  were  the  mofit  powerful 
of  the  Greeks,  and  to  make  alliance  with  them. 

54*  At  the  receipt  of  these  oracular  replies  Croesus  was  over- 
joyed, and  feeling  sure  now  that  he  would  destroy  the  empire  of 
the  Persians,  he  sent  once  more  to  Pytho,  and  presented  to  the 
Delphians,  the  number  of  whom  he  had  ascertained,  two  gold 
staters  apiece.^  In  return  for  this  the  Delphians  granted  to 
Croesus  and  the  Lydians  the  privilege  of  precedency  in  con- 
sulting the  oracle,  exemption  from  all  charges,  the  most  honour- 
able seat  at  the  festivals,  and  the  perpetual  right  of  becoming 
at  pleasure  citizens  of  their  town. 

55.  After  sending  these  presents  to  the  Delphians,  Croesus  a 
third  time  consulted  the  oracle,  for  having  once  proved  its 
truthfulness,  he  wished  to  make  constant  use  of  it.  The  question 
whereto  he  now  desired  an  answer  was — "  Whether  his  kingdom 
would  be  of  long  duration?"  The  following  was  the  reply  of 
the  Pythoness : — 

"  Wait  till  the  time  shall  come  when  a  mule  ia  monarch  of  Media; 
Then,  thou  delicate  Lydian,  away  to  the  pebbles  of  Hermus ;  * 
Haste,  oh  i  haste  thee  away,  nor  blush  to  behave  like  a  coward." 

56.  Of  all  the  answers  that  had  reached  him,  this  pleased  him 
far  the  best,  for  it  seemed  incredible  that  a  mule  should  ever 
come  to  be  king  of  the  Medes,  and  so  he  concluded  that  the 
sovereignty  would  never  depart  from  himself  or  his  seed  after 
him.  Afterwards  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  alliance  which 
he  had  been  recommended  to  contract,  and  sought  to  ascertain 
by  inquiry  which  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  states. 
His  inquiries  pointed  out  to  him  two  states  as  pre-eminent  above 
the  rest  These  were  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athenians, 
the  former  of  Doric  the  latter  of  Ionic  blood.  And  indeed  these 
two  nations  had  held  from  very  early  times  the  most  distin- 
guished place  in  Greece,  the  one  being  a  Pelasgic  the  other  a 
Hellenic  people,  and  the  one  having  never  quitted  its  original 
seats,  while  the  other  had  been  excessively  migratory;  for 
during  the  reign  of  Deucalion,  Phthiotis  was  the  country  in 
which  the  Hellenes  dwelt,  but  under  Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen, 


*  For  the  value  of  the  stater  see  note  clares  that  there  is  now  no  place  of  the 

on  Book  vii.  ch.  28.  name  (Asie  Mineure,  toI.  iii.  p.  17).   It 

'  The  Hermus  is  the  modem  Kodus  or  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Her- 

Ohiediz  Chat,  which  rises  in  the  Horad  mus,  at  the  point  where  the  Fsctdlus,  a 

mountains  and  runs  into  the  sea  near  brook  descending  from  Tm61uB,  joined 

Smyrna.     Sardis  was  till  recently  a  vU-  the  great  stream, 
loge  known  as  Sart;  but  IL  Texier  de- 
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they  moved  to  the  tract  at  the  base  of  Ossa  and  Olympus,  which 
i3  called  Histiseotis ;  forced  to  retire  from  that  region  by  the 
Cadmeiaus/  they  settled,  under  the  name  of  Macedni,  in  the 
chain  of  Pindus.  Hence  they  once  more  removed  and  came  to 
Dryopis ;  and  from  Dryopis  having  entered  the  Peloponnese  *  in 
this  way,  they  became  known  as  Dorians. 

57.  What  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi  was  I  cannot  say  with 
any  certainty.  If,  however,  we  may  form  a  conjecture  from  the 
tongue  spoken  by  the  Pelasgi  of  the  present  day, — those,  for 
instance,  who  live  at  Creston  above  the  Tyrrhenians,*  who  for- 
merly dwelt  in  the  district  named  Thessaliotis,  and  were  neigh- 
bours of  the  people  now  called  the  Dorians, — or  those  again  who 
founded  Placia  and  Scylace  upon  the  Hellespont,  who  had  pre- 
viously dwelt  for  some  time  with  the  Athenians,'— or  those,  in 
short,  of  any  other  of  the  cities  which  have  dropped  the  name 
but  are  in  fact  Pelasgian ;  if,  I  say,  we  are  to  form  a  conjecture 
from  any  of  these,  we  must  pronounce  that  the  Pelasgi  spoke  a 

^    The  CadmeiimB  were  the  Qneco-  are  defective  in  this  portion  of  Herodo- 

Phoenician  race  (their  name  merely  aig-  tua,  ao  that  the  fact  that  there  ia  no 

nifying   "  the  Eaatema  "),  who  in  the  variety  of  reading  in  the  copiea  ia  of  the 

ante-Trojan  timea,  occupied  the  coun'  leaa  importance.     Dahlmann   (Life   of 

tiy  which  waa  afterwarda  called  Bocotia.  Herod,  ch.  iv.  p.  43^  E.  T.)  and  Babr, 

Hence  the  Greek  tragedians,  in  plays  of  (in  loc.)  oppoae  thia  view,  and  maintain 

which  ancient  Thebes  is  the  scene  (iBsch.  the  reading  Kpuffr&ya,    There  certainly 

Sept.  c  Theb.  Sophocl.  (Ed.  R.  and  An-  were  Creatonians,  and  they  dwelling  in 

tig.  Eurip.  Phoenias.),  invariably  apeak  the  vicinity  of  l^rrhenians  too,  in  the 

of  the  Tbebana  aa  KoB/tt  tbi,   KaifitTos  tract  aometimes  called  Mygdonia  (vide 

Xf4f.     The  Boootians  of  Am^  in  Thes-  Thucyd.  iv.  109).    But  these  Tyrrhe- 

aaly  expelled  the  Cadmeians  from  the  nians  were  themselves  Pelasgi,  as  Thu- 

region  historically  known  aa  Bcootia,  cvdidee  declares  in  the  passage,  and  ao 

some  time  (60  years)  after  the  Trojan  should  have  spoken  the  same  language 

war  (Thucyd.  i.  12).    The  Cadmeians  with  the  Crestonians.     Niebuhr  denies 

fled  in  various  directiona.     Tbey  are  that  there  was  any  city  of  Creston  in 

found  at  Athens  (infr.  v.  57),  at  Sparta  these  parts,  but  in  this  he  contradicts 

(inf.  iv.  147),  and  in  Asia  Minor  (inf.  i.  Stephen  (ad  voo.  Kfrfi<rrco¥), 
146).  Some  may  have  fled  to  Histbedtis,        An  insuperable  objection  to  Niebuhr's 

the  north-western  portion  of  Thessaly,  theory  is  the  assertion  of  Herodotus 

a  mountain  tract  watered  by  the  head-  that  the  Pelasgic  people  of  whom  he  is 

streams  of  the  Peneus.    Such  regions  speaking  "  formerly  dwelt  in  the  district 

were  not  so  much  coveted  by  the  power-  named  ThessalldtiB,  and  were  neighbours 

fol  invaders  aa  the  more  fertile  plains.  of  the  Dorians."    He  could  not  possibly 

*  After  many  vain  attempts  to  force  intend  to  speak  so  positively  of  the  par- 
an  entrance  by  way  of  the  isthmus,  they  ticular  part  of  Oreece  in  which  the  Pe- 
croaaed  the  strait  at  Rhium,  in  conjunc-  lasgic  population  of  Etruria  lived  before 
tion  with  the  ^tolians  (Paus.  v.  iii.  5,  they  occupied  Italy,  an  event  probably 
and  Apollodorus,  ii.  viii.  §  3).  anterior  tu  the  names  Thessalidtis  and 

*  Kiebuhr  (Hiat.  of  Kome,  i.  p.  34^  Dorians. 

note  89)  would  read  Kp^ttya  for  KpTi-  ^  Vide  infra,  vi.  137.   Thucyd.  iv.  109. 

vrSkva  here,  and  understand  Croton  or  Pausanias,  i.  28.    On  the  migrations  of 

Cortona  in  Etruria.    It  is  certain  that  the  Pelasgi,  their  language,  and  ethnic 

Dtonysius  so  read  and  understood  (cf.  character,  see  the  Essay  appended  to 

Dionya.  Ant.  Rom.  i.  26,  p.  69,  Reiske).  book  vL 
And  the  best  MSS.,  Niebuhr  observes, 
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barbarous  language.®  If  this  were  really  so,  and  the  entire 
Pelasgic  race  spoke  the  same  tongue,  the  Athenians,  who  were 
certainly  Pelasgi,  must  have  changed  their  language  at  the 
same  time  that  they  passed  into  the  Hellenic  body;  for  it 
is  a  certain  fact  that  the  people  of  Creston  speak  a  language 
unlike  any  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Placianians,  while  the  language  spoken  by  these  two  people 
is  the  same;  which  shows  that  they  both  retain  the  idiom 
which  they  brought  with  them  into  the  countries  where  they  are 
now  settled. 

58.  The  Hellenic  race  has  never,  since  its  first  origin,  changed 
its  speech.  This  at  least  seems  evident  to  me.  It  was  a  branch 
of  the  Pelasgic,  which  separated  from  the  main  body,^  and  at 
first  was  scanty  in  numbers  and  of  little  power ;  but  it  gradually 
spread  and  increased  to  a  multitude  of  nations,  chiefly  by  the 
voluntary  entrance  into  its  ranks  of  numerous  tribes  of  bar- 
barians.^ The  Pelasgi,  on  the  other  hand,  were,  as  I  think,  a 
barbarian  race  which  never  greatly  multiplied. 

59.  On  inquiring  into  the  condition '  of  these  two  nations, 
Croesus  found  that  one,  the  Athenian,  was  in  a  state  of  grievous 
oppression  and  distraction  imder  Pisistratus,  the  son  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  was  at  that  time  tyrant  of  Athens.  Hippocrates, 
when  he  was  a  private  citizen,  is  said  to  have  gone  once  upon  a 
time  to  Olympia  to  see  the  games,  when  a  wonderful  prodigy 
happened  to  him.  As  he  was  employed  in  sacrificing,  the 
cauldrons  which  stood  near,  ftdl  of  water  and  of  the  flesh  of  the 
victims,  began  to  boil  without  the  help  of  fire,  so  that  the  water 


*   "  The  PelasgiADs  were  a  different  or  more  equal  channels,  the  Terb  used 

nation  from  the  Hellenes:  their  language  ia  the  simple   <rxtCc<rOai.     See  ii.   17. 

was  peculiar,  and  not  Greek:  this  asser-  trx^CcTai  rpi4nurlas  &9ohs  \6  NciXor].  iv. 

tion,  however,  must  not  be  stretched  to  89.    o-x^C^toi  rii  ffrSfuira  rov  "Itrrpov. 

imply  a  difference  like  that  between  the  The  assertion  of  Herodotus  therefore 

Qreek  and  the   lUyrian  or  Thracian.  is,  that  the  Hellenes  brandied  frem  the 

Nationswhose  languages  were  more  near-  Pelasgi.     Neither  the  "s^par^e  des  Fe- 

ly  akin  than  the  Latin  and  Qreek,  would  lasges  "  of  Larcher,  nor  the  *'  discretom 

still  speak  so  as  not  to  be  mutually  un-  ik  Pelasgioo  genere  "  of  SchweighAuaer 

derstood;  and  this  is  what  Herodotus  sufficiently  express  this  meaning, 
has  in  his  eye."    (Niebuhr's  Rom.  Hist.        ^  Thucydides  explains  further,  that 

vol.  i.  p.  27.)  the  various  tribes  of  Pelasgi  became 

'  ikifoffXiirB\v  kteh  rov  HcXcuryi-  Hellenized  by  the  voluntary    placing 

Kov,    This  is  the  term  which  Herodotus  of  themselves  under  Hellenic  guidance, 

uses  when  he  wishes  to  express  the  di-  from  a  conviction  of  the  benefit  that 

vergence  of  a  branch  stream  from  the  would  thereby  accrue  to  them  (Thucyd. 

main  current  of  a  river.    Vide  infra,  iv.  i.  3.    iwayofAttmy  ainohs  iw*  i^Ki^  4s 

56.    'Efi^QfLos  8i  Tdp^os  norofi^s   &«-^-  rks  AkXas  96\us,  ndf  iicitfTovs  ^Sif  rp 

irX^^^^^  V^^  ^^^  ^®*^  Bopv<r9^yfor,  k,  6fuKUf  fia\KQtf  xciAcicrtfiu  "EAAifrof). 
T.  K,    When  the  river  divides  into  two 
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overflowed  the  pots.  Chilon  the  Lacedfiemonian,  who  happened 
to  be  there  and  to  witness  the  prodigy,  advised  Hippocrates,  if  - 
he  were  unmarried,  never  to  take  into  his  house  a  wife  who 
could  bear  him  a  child ;  if  he  already  had  ope,  to  send  her  back 
to  her  friends ;  if  he  had  a  son,  to  disown  him.  Cbilon's  advice 
did  not  at  all  please  Hippocrates,  who  disregarded  it,  and  some 
time  after  became  the  father  of  Pisistratus.  This  Pisistratus,  at 
a  time,  when  there  was  civil  contention  in  Attica  between  the 
pftrty  of  the  Sea-coast  headed  by  Megacles  the  son  of  Alcmseon, 
and  that  of  the  Plain  headed  by  Lycurgus,  one  of  the  Aristolaids, 
formed  the  project  of  making  himself  tyrant,  and  vrith  this  view 
created  a  third  party .^  Gathering  together  a  band  of  partisans, 
and  giving  himself  out  for  the  protector  of  the  Highlanders,  he 
contrived  the  following  stratagem.  He  wounded  himself  and 
his  mules,  and  then  drove  his  chariot  into  the  market-place, 
professing  to  have  just  escaped  an  attack  of  his  enemies,  who 
had  attempted  his  life  as  he  was  on  his  way  into  the  country. 
He  besought  the  people  to  assign  him  a  guard  to  protect  his 
person,  reminding  them  of  the  glory  which  he  had  gained  when 
he  led  the  attack  upon  the  Megarians,  and  took  the  town  of 
Nissea,^  at  the  same  time  performing  many  other  exploits.  The 
Athenians,  deceived  by  his  story,  appoint^  him  a  band  of 
citizens  to  serve  as  a  guard,  who  were  to  carry  clubs  instead 
of  spears,  and  to  accompany  him  wherever  he  went.  Thus 
strengthened,  Pisistratus  broke  into  revolt  and  seized  the  citadel. 
In  this  way  he  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  without  disturbing  the  previously  existing 
offices  or  altering  any  of  the. laws.  He  administered  the  state 
according  to  the  established  usages,  and  his  arrangements  were 
vise  and  salutary. 


'  There  can  be  do  doubt  that  these  gislation,  t.  e.  before  B.C.  594.   Mr.  Qrote 

local  fectiona  must  also  have  been  poll-  justly  observes  that  distinction  gained 

tical  parties.    Indeed  one  of  them,  that  five  and  thirty  years  before  would  have 

of  the  Highlanders  {^tpdnptoi),  is  iden-  availed  Pisistratus  but  little  in  the  party 

tified  by  Herodotus  himself  with  the  conflicts  of  this  period.     The  objection 

demua  or  Democratical  pirty .    The  two  that  he  could  not,  when  so  young,  be 

others  are  connected  by  Plutarch  (Solon,  said  with  any  propriety  to  have  captured 

c.  13),  and  on  grounds  of  probability,  NLsceaisnotso  wellfuimded,forayoung 

vith  the  Oligarchical  and  the  Moderate  officer  may  lead  a  storming  party,  or 

party.     (See  the  Essays  appended  to  even  command  at  the  siege  of  a  town  not 

Book  V.  Essay  ii.)  the  chief  object  of  the  war,  and  in  either 

'  Plutarch  mentions  a  war  between  case  would  be  said  to  have  captured  the 

Athens  and  Megara,  under  the  conduct  place.-    The  chief  scene  of  this  war  was 

of  Solon,  in  which  Pisistratus  was  said  Salamis.     (See  Mr.  Grote's  history,  vol. 

to  have  distinguished  himself  fSolon.  c.  iii,  p.  205,  note), 
8;,  as  having  occurred  before  Solon's  le- 

# 
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60.  However,  after  a  little  time,  the  partisans  of  Megacles 
and  those  of  Lycurgus  agreed  to  forget  their  differences,  an*! 
united  to  drive  him  out.  So  Pisistratus,  having  by  the  means 
described  first  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  lost  his  power 
again  before  it  had  time  to  take  root.  No  sooner,  however,  was 
he  departed  than  the  factions  which  had  driven  him  out 
quarrelled  anew,  and  at  last  Megacles,  wearied  with  the  struggle, 
sent  a  herald  to  Pisistratus,  with  an  offer  to  re-establish  him  on 
the  throne  if  he  would  marry  his  daughter.  Pisistratus  con- 
sented, and  on  these  terms  an  agreement  was  concluded  between 
the  two,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  devise  the  mode  of  his 
restoration.  And  here  the  device  on  which  they  hit  was  the 
siUiest  that  I  find  on  record,  more  especially  considering  that 
the  Greeks  have  been  from  very  ancient  times  distinguished 
from  the  barbarians  by  superior  sagacity  and  freedom  from 
foolish  simpleness,  and  remembering  that  the  persons  on  whom 
this  trick  was  played  were  not  only  Greeks  but  Athenians,  who 
have  the  credit  of  surpassing  all  other  Greeks  in  cleverness. 
There  was  in  the  PsBanian  district  a  woman  named  Phya,*  whose 
height  only  feU  short  of  four  cubits  by  three  fingers*  breadth, 
and  who  was  altogether  comely  to  look  upon.  This  woman  they 
clothed  in  complete  armour,  and,  instructing  her  as  to  the 
carriage  which  she  was  to  maintain  in  order  to  beseem  her  part, 
they  placed  her  in  a  chariot  and  drove  to  the  city.  Heralds  had 
been  sent  forward  to  precede  her,  and  to  make  proclamation  to 
this  effect :  "  Citizens  of  Athens,  receive  again  Pisistratus  with 
friendly  minds.  Minerva,  who  of  all  men  honours  him  the 
most,  herseK  conducts  him  back  to  her  own  citadel."  This 
they  proclaimed  in  all  directions,  and  immediately  the  rumour 
spread  throughout  the  country  districts  that  Minerva  was  bring- 
ing back  her  favourite.    They  of  the  city  also,  fully  persuaded 


^  It  is  related  that  this  Phya  was  the  anoe  of  the  Qod  Pan  to  Phidippidee  a 

daughter  of  a  certain  Socrates,  and  made  little  before  the   battle   of  Marathon, 

a  livelihood  by  selling  chaplets,  yet  that  which  Herodotus  himself  states  to  have 

she  was  afterwards  married  by  Pisistra*  been  received  as  true  by  the  Athenians 

tus  to  his  son  Hipparchus,  which  seems  (vi.  105).    He  might  have  compared  also 

yerr  improbable.     (See  Clitodem.  Fr.  the  stoiy  of  the  gigantic  phantom-war- 

24.)                               ^  rior  at  Marathon  who  smote  Epizdlua 

Mr.  Grote  has  some  just  remarks  upon  with  blindness  as  he  passed  by  him  to 

the  observations  with  which  Herodotus  strike  the  man  at  his  side  (Herod,  vi. 

accompanies  the  story  of  Phya.  It  seems  117),  and  that  of  the  appearance  of  the 

dear  that  the  Qreeks  of  the  age  of  Pisis-  two  superhuman  hoplites  in  the  battle 

tratus  fully  believed  in  the  occasional  with  the  Persians  at  Delphi,  whom  the 

presence  upon  earth  of  the  Gk)ds.    Mr.  Delphians  recognised  for  their  local  he- 

Grote  refers  to  the  weU-known  appear-  roes,  Phylacus  and  Antonoiis  (viii.  38-9;. 
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that  the  woman  was  the  yeritable  goddess,  prostrated  themselves 
before  her,  and  received  Pisistratus  back. 

61.  Pisistratus,  having  thus  recovered  the  sovereignty,  mar«* 
ried,  according  to  agreement,  the  daughter  of  Megacles.  As, 
however,  he  had  ab-eady  a  family  of  grown  up  sons,  and  the 
AlcmseonidaB  were  supposed  to  be  under  a  curse,^  he  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  issue  of  the  marriage.  His  wife  at 
first  kept  this  matter  to  herself,  but  after  a  time,  either  her 
mother  questioned  her,  or  it  may-  be  that  she  told  it  of  her  own 
accord.  At  any  rate,  she  informed  her  mother,  and  so  it  reached 
her  father  s  ears,  Megacles,  indignant  at  receiving  an  affront  from 
such  a  quarter,  in  his  anger  instantly  made  up  his  differences 
with  the  opposite  faction,  on  which  Pisistratus,  aware  of  what 
was  planning  against  him,  took  himself  out  of  the  country. 
Arrived  at  Eretria,  he  held  a  council  with  his  children  to  decide 
what  was  to  be  done.  The  opinion  of  Hippias  prevailed,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  aim  at  regaining  the  sovereignty.  The  first  step 
was  to  obtain  advances  of  money  from  such  states  as  were  under 
obligations  to  them.  By  these  means  they  collected  large  sums 
from  several  countries,  especially  from  the  Thebans,  who  gave 
them  far  more  than  any  of  the  rest.  To  be  brief,  time  passed, 
and  all  was  at  length  got  ready  for  their  return.  A  band  of 
Argive  mercenaries  arrived  from  the  Peloponnese,  and  a  certain 
Naxian  named  Lygdamis,  who  volunteered  his  services,  was 
particularly  zealous  in  the  cause,  supplying  both  men  and 
money. 

62.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  their  exile  the  family  of  Pisis- 
tratus set  sail  from  Eretria  on  their  return  home.  They  made 
the  coast  of  Attica,  near  Marathon,  where  they  encamped,  and 
were  joined  by  their  partisans  from  the  capital  and  by  numbers 
from  the  country  districts,  who  loved  tyranny  better  than  free- 
dom. At  Athens,  while  Pisistratus  was  t>btaining  funds,  and 
e?en  after  he  landed  at  Marathon,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to 
his  proceedings.  When,  however,  it  became  known  that  he  had 
left  Marathon,  and  was  marching  upon  the  city,  preparations 
were  made  for  resistance,  the  whole  force  of  the  state  was  levied, 
and  led  against  the  returning  exiles.     Meantime  the  army  of 


*  Vide  infra,  t.  70-1 ;  Thucyd.  i.  126;  with  them  after  he  had.  by  a  pledge  to 

Plut.  Solon,  c.  12.    The  curse  rested  on  spare  their  lives,  induced  them  to  leaye 

themuponaccountof  their  treatment  of  the  sacred  precinct  of  Minerva  in  the 

the  partisans  of  Cylon.     The  archon  of  Acropolis,  but  also  slew  a  number  at 

ihe  time,  Megacles,  not  only  broke  faith  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides. 
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Pisistratus,  which  had  broken  up  from  Marathon,  meeting  their 
adversaries  near  the  temple  of  the  Pallenian  Minerva,"  pitched 
their  camp  opposite  them.  Here  a  certain  soothsayer,  Amphi- 
lytus  by  name,  an  Acamanian,^  moved  by  a  divine  impulse, 
came  into  the  presence  of  Pisistratus,  and  approaching  him 
uttered  this  prophecy  in  the  hexameter  measure : — 

"  Now  haa  the  cast  been  made,  the  net  is  out -spread  in  the  water. 
Through  the  moonshiny  night  the  tunnies  will  enter  the  meshes." 

63.  Such  was  the  prophecy  uttered  under  a  divine  inspira- 
tion. Pisistratus,  apprehending  its  meaning,  declared  that  he 
accepted  the  oracle,  and  instantly  led  on  his  army.  The 
Athenians  from  the  city  had  just  finished  their  midday  meal, 
after  which  they  had  betaken  themselves,  some  to  dice,  others 
to  sleep,  when  JPisistratus  with  his  troops  fell  upon  them  and  put 
them  to  the  rout  As  soon  as  the  flight  began,  Pisistratus  be- 
thought himself  of  a  most  wise  contrivance,  whereby  the 
Athenians  might  be  induced  to  disperse  and  not  unite  in  a  body- 
any  more.  He  mounted  his  sons  on  horseback  and  sent  them 
on  in  front  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  and  exhort  them  to  be  of 
good  cheer,  and  return  each  man  ^  his  home.  The  Athenians 
took  the  advice,  and  Pisistratus  became  for  the  third  time 
master  of  Athens.® 


'  PalUn^  was  a  yillage  of  Attica,  near  Acamania  was  fiunous  for  soothsayers, 

Qargettus,  which  is  the  modem  Oarito  especially  at  this  period.     It  is  only  ne- 

(Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  45 j.    It  was  oessary  to  mention  Megistias,  the  Acar- 

famous  for  its  temple  of  Minerva,  which  nanian  soothsayer,  at  Thermopylss,  and 

was  of  such  magnificence  as  to  be  made  Hippumachus,  the   Leucadian   (Leueas 

the  subject  of  a  special  treatise  by  The-  was  on  the  coast  of  Acamania)  at  PU- 

mison,  whose  book,  entitled  Fallenia,  is  tsea.    (Vide  infra,  vii.  221,  and  ix.  38.) 

mentioned  by  AthensBUS  (^vi.  6,  p.  235).  *  Mr.  Qrote  is  of  opinion  that  "  the 

The  exact  site  of  the  ancient  village  proceedings"  throughout  this  struggle 

seems  to  be  a  place  about   1^  miles  "  have  altogether  the  air  of  a  concerted 

south-west  of  Oarito,  wl^^re  there  are  betrayal "  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 

extensive  remains  (Leake,  ibid.).  143).    Such,  however,  is  cle«riy  not  the 

^  Valckenaer  proposed  to  read  6  'AKop^  opinion  of  Herodotus.    And  as  the  Alo- 

y§hs  (Ionic  form  of  *AxafM'«i's)^he  Achar"  meeonidsB  were  undoubtedly  at  the  head 

nianfioT 6* Axapvhf^thA AcarnarUan.  Lar-  of  affairs,  and  knew  that  they  had  no» 

cher  argued  in  fSeivour  of  this  reading,  thing  to  hope,  but  everything  to  fear, 

while  Qronovius  considered  that  6  Axap'  from  the  success  of  Pisistratus,  it  seems 

jcJb'  might  have  the  meaning  of  "the  quite    inconceivable  that  they  should 

Acharnian."      So  too  Schweighnuser,  have  voluntarily  betrayed  the  state  into 

yrho  renden  ^  Acanuai,  aive  potius  Achar-  his  hands.    It  is  prejudice  to  suppose 

nensis"      The  vicinity   of  Achamse  to  that  the  popular  party  alone  can  never 

PallSn^  is  aciroumsatnce  of  some  weight  lose  g^und  bv  its  own  fault,  or  without 

on  this  side  of  the  question.     And  it  is  a  betrayal.    The  fact  seems  to  have  been 

certain  that  Plato  calls  Amphilvtus  a  that  at  this  time,  before  the  weight  of  a 

compatriot  (Theag.  p.  124),  and  that  tyranny  had  been  felt,  manv,  as  Hero* 

Clement  calls  him  an  Athenian  (Strom,  dotus  says,  "  loved  tyranny  better  than 

I.  L  p.  398).    But  on  the  other  hand  freedom/' and  the  mass  were  indifferent 
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64.  Upon  this  he  set  himself  to  root  his  power  more  firmly,  by 
the  aid  of  a  numerous  body  of  mercenaries,  and  by  keeping  up 
a  fiill  exchequer,  partly  supplied  from  native  sources,  partly  from 
the  countries  about  the  riyer  Strymon.'  He  also  demanded  host- 
ages from  many  of  the  Athenians  who  had  remained  at  home,  and 
not  left  Athens  at  his  approach ;  and  these  he  sent  to  Naxos, 
which  he  had  conquered  by  force  of  arms,  and  giyen  over  into 
the  charge  of  Lygdamis.^  Farther,  he  purified  the  island  of 
Delos,  according  to  the  injunctions  of  an  oracle,  after  the  follow- 
ing fashion.  All  the  dead  bodies  which  had  been  interred  within 
sight  of  the  temple  he  dug  up,  and  removed  to  another  part  of 
the  isle.^  Thus  was  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  established  at 
Athens,  many  of  the  Athenians  having  fallen  in  the  battle,  and 
many  others  having  fled  the  country  together  with  the  son  of 
Alcmseon. 

65.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Athenians  when  Croesus 

made  inquiry  concerning  them.'    Proceeding  to  seek  informa- 
% 

BandeSyPiBistniiiia'was  considered  as  in  trwi6vTwr,  cannot  posaiblj  refer  to  the 

a  great  measure  the  champion  of  demo-  dative  iwaeovpouri, 

cracy,  and  his  return  was  looked  on  by  >  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  ac- 

his  countrymen  with  much  the  same  count  of  the  establishment  of  Lygdamis 

feelings  as  those  wherewith  the  French  in  Naxos  with  the  statements  of  Aris- 

regarded  that  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in  totle  on  the  subject.    According  to  Aria- 

1815.  totle,  the  revolution  which  placed  him 

*  The  reyenues  of  Pisistratus  were  upon  the  throne  was  of  home  growth, 
derived  in  part  from  the  income-tax  of  and  scarcely  admitted  of  the  inteiference 
five  per  cent,  which  he  levied  from  his  of  a  foreigner.  Telestagoras,  a  man  be- 
Bubjects  (Thuoyd.  vi.  54.  *A^ya/ovf  loved  by  the  common  people,  had  been 
cJKOffT^y  rpwriri/itpoi  r&v  ytyvofxivwy),  grossly  injured  and  insulted  by  some 
in  part  probably  from  the  silver-mines  youths  belonging  to  the  oligarchy  which 
at  Laurium,  which  a  little  later  were  so  then  ruled  Naxos.  A  general  outbreak 
raosarkably  productive  (Herod,  vii.  144).  was  the  consequence,  and  the  common 
He  had  a]»o  a  thiixl  source  of  revenue,  of  people  under  Lygdamis,  who  though  by 
which  Herodotus  here  speaks,  consisting  oirtn  an  aristocrat,  placed  himself  at 
apparently  either  of  lands  or  mines  lying  their  head,  overcame  the  oligarchy,  and 
near  the  Strymon,  and  belonging  to  him  made  Lygpdamis  king.  (See  the  Frag- 
probably  in  his  private  capacity.  That  ments  of  Aristotle  in  Miiller's  Frag.  Hist, 
part  of  Thrace  was  famous  for  its  gold  Or.  vol.  ii.  p.  155,  Fr.  1B8,  and  compare 
and  silver  mines  (infr.  v.  17,  23,  vi.  46;  Arist.  Pol.  V.  v.  §  1.)  It  is  of  course 
Tbucyd.  iv.  105;  Strab.  vii.  p.  481).  quite  possible  that  Pisistratus  may  have 
Mr.  Grote  has,  I  think,  mistaken  the  lent  Lygdamis  some  aid ;  but  if  we  ac- 
weanin'g  of  this  passage  (vol.  iv.  p.  145,  cept  Anstotle's  account,  which  seems 
note  >).  *'  Herodotus,"  he  says,  "  tells  too  circumstantial  to  be  false,  we  must 
w  that  Piiistratos  brought  mercenary  consider  Herodotus  to  have  been  altoge- 
■oldierB  from  the  Strymon,  but  that  he  ther  mistaken  in  his  view  of  the  matter, 
levied  the  money  to  pay  them  in  Attica:  '  Compare  Thucyd.  iii.  104. 
'^(«(rc  r^¥  rvpam^ia  hrtKo6pouri  re  *  The  embaray  of  CrcBSus  cannot  pos- 
voXXoMTt,  Kol  xP^f*^'''^^  trvrSioiffi,  r&¥  sibly  have  been  subsequent  to  the  final 
|tir  drr^cr,  r&p  84  int6  Irrpifjiovos  iro-  establishment  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens, 
r^fum  awUrrmw*"  The  arguments  bv  which  was  in  B.C.  542  at  the  earliest. 
which  he  defends  his  translation  (vol.  vii.  (See  Clinton's  F.  H.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  252-4.) 
^PP-  PP>  568,  569,  3rd  Edition)  seem  to  It  probably  occurred  during  his  first 

Biebaule  the  point.  Thngemtwe,  rmv  .  .  term  of  power. 
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tion  concerning  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  learnt  that,  after  pass^ 
ing  through  a  period  of  great  depression,  they  had  lately  been 
victorious  in  a  war  with  the  people  of  Tegea ;  for,  during  the 
joint  reign  of  Leo  and  Agasicles,  kings  of  Sparta,  the  Lace- 
daemonians, successful  in  all  their  other  wars,  suffered  continual 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Tegeans.  At  a  stiQ  earlier  period 
they  had  been  the  very  worst  governed  people  in  Greece,  as 
well  in  matters  of  internal  management  as  in  their  relations 
towards  foreigners,  from  whom  they  kept  entirely  aloof.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  their  being  well  governed  were  the 
following : — ^Lycurgus,  a  man  of  distinction  among  the  Spartans, 
had  gone  to  Delphi,  to  visit  the  oracle.  Scarcely  had  he  entered 
into  the  inner  fane,  when  the  Pythoness  exclaimed  aloud, 

"  Oh  !  thou  great  Lycurgus,  that  com'st  to  my  beautiful  dwelling. 
Dear  to  Jove,  and  to  all  who  sit  in  the  halls  of  Olympus, 
Whether  to  hail  thee  a  god  I  know  not,  or  only  a  mortal. 
But  my  hope  ia  strong  that  a  god  thou  wilt  prove,  Lycurgus." 

Some  report  besides,  that  the  Pythoness  delivered  to  him  the 
entire  system  of  laws  which  are  still  observed  by  the  Spartans. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  themselves  assert  that  Lycurgus, 
when  he  was  guardian  of  his  nephew,  Labotas,*  king  of  Sparta, 
and  regent  in  his  room,  introduced  them  from  Crete ;  *  for  as 
soon  as  he  became  regent,  he  altered  the  whole  of  the  existing 
customs,  substituting  new  ones,  which  he  took  care  should  be 
observed  by  all.  After  this  he  arranged  whatever  appertained 
to  war,  establishing  the  Enomotiae,  Triacades,  and  Syssitia,* 


*  Since  Labotas  was,  in  all  probability,  truth  seems  to  be  that  Herodotus  has 

noways  related  to  Lycurgus,  being  of  simply  made  a  mistake, 

the  other  royal  house,  and  Lycurgus  is  '  Aristotle  was  of  this  opinion  (Polit. 

said  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  ii.  vii.  §  2)  and  ii.  vii.  §  1).    koX  ykp   foiKt   koX  A^yc- 

most  ancient  writers  to  have  been  regent  rat  91  rk  irAcurra  u§fnfifi<r0a.i   r^p 

for  Charilaiis,  it  has  been  proposed  (Mar-  KprrriK^y  To\irfiay  i  raw  hanAvrnv  .  .  . 

sham.  Can.  Chron.  p.  428)  to  read — Av-  «cal  ybip  r6y  AvKovpyov,  Urt  r^v  iitirpo' 

Kovpyo¥  i'rtrpoirt{Krarra   &8cA^i8^ov  fi^v  irefay  t^i'  Xapt\dov  rod  /3a<rtA^wt  icaroAt- 

iwvrov,     ^(uriKtifQvroi    B^    JLwaprrir4wy  iri»v  airt^firiac,  r^rt  rhv  ir\t7<rrop  5ia- 

Aca)/9«^c(».      Larcher  approves  of  this  rpl^ai  xp6^o^  *'cp^  "^^  Kp4rrriv. 

emendation,  and  translates  accordingly.  '  That  the  ivwftoriM  were  divisions  of 

Clinton  also  is  satisfied  with  it.  (F.  H.  the  Spartan  cohort  (A^x'^^)  i^  proved  by 

vol.  i.  p.  144,  note  ^.)  .  But  in  the-  first  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Thucydtdes 

place  the  reading  in  Herodotus  is  at  least  (v.  68)  and  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vi.  iv. 

as  old  as  Pausanias,  who  says,  ''Hero-  §  12;  Rep.  Lac.  xi.  §  4).     Thucydides 

dotus  in  his  discourse  of  Croesus  asserts  says  the  \6xos  contained  four  pente- 

that  Labotas  in  his  boyhood  had  for  costyes  and  512  men,  the  pentecostys 

guardian  Lycui^gus  the  lawgiver."  (Pans,  four  enomoties,   and  128  men.    Xeno- 

III.  ii.  §  3.)    And  secondly,  the  altera-  phon  gives  but  two  pentecostyes  to  the 

tioB  would  not  remove  the  difficulty.  A^x^'t  '^^  ^^^  enomoties  to  the  pente* 

For  Labotas  was  dead  seventy  years  be-  costys.   It  is  probable  that  the  Spartans 

fore  ChariJaus  mounted  the  throne.  The  had  changed  the  oi^ganizaUon  of  their 
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besides  which  he  instituted  the  senate/  and  the  ephoralty.^ 
Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  became  a  well- 
governed  people. 

66.  On  the  death  of  Lycurgus  they  built  him  a  temple,  and 
ever  since  they  have  worshipped  him  with  the  utmost  reverence. 
Their  soil  being  good  and  the  population  numerous,  they  sprang 
np  rapidly  to  power,  and  became  a  flourishing  people.  In  con- 
sequence they  sooti  ceased  to  be  satisfied  to  stay  quiet;  and, 
regarding  the  Arcadians  as  very  much  their  inferiors,  they  sent 
to  consult  the  oracle  about  conquering  the  whole  of  Arcadia. 
The  Pythoness  thus  answered  them : 


"  Cravest  thou  Arcady  ?  Bold  is  thy  CFftying.    I  shall  not  content  it. 
"Manj  the  men  that  in  Arcady  dweU,  whose  food  is  the  acorn — 
They  will  never  allow  thee.    It  is  not  I  that  am  niggard. 
I  will  give  thee  to  dance  in  Tegea,  with  noisv  foot-nul. 
And  with  the  measuring  line  mete  out  the  glorious  champaign." 

When  the  Lacedfiemonians  received  this  reply,  leaving  the  rest 
of  Arcadia  untouched,  they  marched  against  the  Tegeans,  carry- 
ing with  them  fetters,  so  confident  had  this  oracle  (which  was, 
in  tmth,  but  of  base  metal)  made  them  that  they  would  enslave 
the  Tegeans.  The  battle,  however,  went  against  them,  and 
znany  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Then  these  persons,  wearing 
the  fetters  which  they  had  themselves  brought,  and  fastened 


army  daring  the  interval.     The  word  less  than  a  revolution  can  recoyer  it. 

iimfurla  implies  that  its  members  were  Compare  the  history  of  Rome  under  the 

tiotud  k^giether  by  a  common  oath.   €f.  last  Tarquin.    Lycuigus  appears  to  have 

Heiyeh.  in  voa  ipufAoria-^rd^is  ris  Bik  made  scarcely  any  changes  in  the  cotuti-' 

9^(Pfim9  iw^fWTos.  iutwn.    What  he  did  was  to  alter  the 

Of  the  rptriKdH^s  nothing  seems  tc  be  customs  and  habits  of  the  people.  With, 

boown.   They  may  have  Wn  also  divi-  regard  to  the  senate,  its  institution  wa<s 

»ioD8  of  the  army — but  divisions  eon-  primitive,  add  we  can  scarcely  imagine 

fined  to  the  camp,  not  existing  in  the  that  it  had  ever  dropped  out  of  use.  Ap, 

field.  however,  the  whole  Spartan  constitution 

The  word  ava'a-lrta  would  seem  in  this  was  considered  to  be  the  work  of  Lyciir- 

place  not  to  have  its  ordinary  significar  gus,  all  its  parts  came  by  degrees  to  be 

tioD,  "  common  meals  "  or  "  messes,"  assigned  to  him. 

but  to  be  applied  to  the  "  set  of  persons  *  The  institution  of  the  Ephoralty  is 

who  were  ^pointed  to  mess  together."  ascribed  to  Lycurgus  by  Xenophon  (De 

In  Sparta  itself,  each  "mess"  usually  Rep.  Laced.  viii.'S),  Satyrus  (ap.  Diog. 

eoonsted  of  15  penona.    This  was  pro-  Laert.  i.  68),  and  the  author  of  the  let- 

bsbly  the  case  also  in  the  camp,  civU  ters  ascribed  to  Plato  (Ep.  viii.).    Plu- 

aod  military  arrangements  in    Sparta  tarch  (Lycurg.  c.  7),  and  Aristotle  (Po- 

being  mixed  up  insepantblv.    If  so,  the  lit.  v.  9,  §  1)  assign  it  to  Theopompus. 

rpniiAs  may  have  contained  two  messes.  These  conflicting  statements  are  best  re* 

'  It  ii  quite  inconceivable  that  Lycur-  conciled  by  considering  that  the  ephors 

gos  should  in  any  sense  have  instituted  existed  as  a  magistracv  at  least  from 

the  senate.    If  it  ever  comes  to  pass  in  the  time  of  Lycuigus,  but  obtained  an 

a  monarchy  that  the  council  of  the  no-  entirely  new  position  in  the  reign  of 

hies  ceases  to  be  a  power  in  the  state,  Theopompus.     (Cf.  Thirlwall's  Hist,  of 

it  does  not  owe  its  re-establishment  to  Oreece,  vol.  i.  p.  854,  and  see  the  Gsm]^ 

roysl,  or  ^ucnt-royal  authority.  Nothing  appended  to  Book  V.  Kasay  i.) 

VOL.  L  M 
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together  in  a  string,  measured  the  Tegean  plain  as  they  executed 
their  labours.  The  fetters  in  which  they  worked,  were  still,  in 
my  day,  preserved  at  Tegea  where  they  hung  round  the  walls  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea.* 

67.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  early  contest  with  the 
Tegeans,  the  Lacedaemonians  met  with  nothing  but  defeats ;  but 
in  the  time  of  Croesus,  under  the  kings  Anaxandrides  and  Aristo, 
fortune  had  turned  in  their  favour,  in  the  manner  which  I  will 
now  relate.  Having  been  worsted  in  every  engagement  by 
their  enemy,  they  sent  to  Delphi,  and  inquired  of  the  oracle 
what  god  they  must  propitiate  to  prevail  in  the  war  against  the 
Tegeans.  The  answer  of  the  Pythoness  was,  that  before  they 
could  prevail,  they  must  remove  to  Sparia  the  bones  of  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon.^  Unable  to  discover  his  burial-place, 
they  sent  a  second  time,  and  asked  the  god  where  the  body  of 
the  hero  had  been  laid.  The  following  was  the  answer  they 
received : — 


''  Leyel  and  smooth  is  the  plain  where  Arcadian  Tegea  standeth ; 
Therottwo  winds  are  ever,  by  strong  necessity,  blowing, 
Counter-stroke  answers  stroke,  and  evil  lies  upon  evil. 
There  all-teeming  Earth  doth  harbour  the  son  of  Atrides ; 
Bring  thou  him  to  thy  city,  and  then  be  Tegea*s  master." 

After  this  reply,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  no  nearer  discovering 
the  burial-place  than  before,  though  they  continued  to  search 
for  it  diligently ;  until  at  last  a  man  named  Lichas,  one  of  the 
Spartans  called  Agathoergi,  found  it  The  Agathoergi  are 
citizens  who  have  just  served  their  time  among  the  knights. 
The  five  eldest  of  the  knights  go  out  every  year,  and  are  bound 
during  the  year  after  their  discharge,  to  go  wherever  the  State 
sends  them,  and  actively  employ  themselves  in  its  service.' 


'  Minerva  Alea  was  an  Arcadian  Qod-  of  Alcmena  from  Haliartus  to  Sparta 

dess.    She  was  worshipped  at  Mantinea,  (Plut.  de  Socr.  Qen.  p.  577,  £.). 

Manth3n'CA«  Aud  Alea,  as  well  as  at  Te-  '  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  pas- 

gea.     Her  temple  at  Tegea  was  partiou-  sage  with  the  statement  of  Xenophon 

larly  magnificent.    See  the  description  concerning  the  mode  of  election  ox  the 

in  Pausanias  (YIII.  zlvii.  §  1-2).     The  knights  (DeRep.  Laoed.  ir.  3.).     Xcno- 

name  Alea  does  not  appear  to  be  a  local  phon  says  the  ephors  choose  three  2w^ 

n>pellatiTe,  like  Assesia  (supra,  ch.  19),  voryp^at,  who  each  selected  a  hundred 

Palldnis  (ch.  52),  &c.,  but  rather  a  title,  youths,   which  seems  at  first  eight  to 

signifying  '  protectress ' — lit.  "  she  who  miply  that  the  whole  body  of  the  knigbt^s 

gives  ciicape"  was  renewed  annually.    It  is  imposaibja 

^  Compare  the  removal  of  the  bones  to  suppose  that  no  more  than  five  retired 

of  Tisamenus  from  Helic<^   to   Sparta  each  year.    Such  an  arrangement  would 

(Pausan.  vii.  i.  §  3);  of  Theseus  from  have  soon  made  the  knights  a  body  of 

Scyros  to  Athens  (ib.  iii.  iii.  §  6);  of  old  men.    Possibly  the  Ephors  of  each. 

Rhesus  from  the  plain  of  Troy  to  Am-  year  appointed  Hippegrette  who  drew 

phipolis  (Polyten.  Strateg.  vi.  53)j  and  out  the  list  of  knignts  afirash,  hAviu|| 
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68.  Lichas  was  one  of  tliis  body  when,  partly  by  good  luck, 
partly  by  his  own  wisdom,  he  discovered  the  burial-place. 
Intercourse  between  the  two  States  existing  just  at  this  time, 
he  went  to  Tegea,  and,  happening  to  enter  into  the  workshop  of 
a  smith,  he  saw  him  forging  some  iron.  As  he  stood  marvelling 
at  what  he  beheld,^  he  was  observed  by  the  smith  who,  leaving 
off  his  work,  went  up  to  him  and  said, 

"  Certainly,  then,  you  Spartan  stranger,  you  would  have  been 
wonderfully  surprised  if  you  had  seen  what  I  have,  since  you 
make  a  marvel  even  of  the  working  in  iron.  I  wanted  to  make 
myself  a  well  in  this  room,  and  began  to  dig  it,  when  what 
think  you?  I  came  upon  a  coffin  seven  cubits  long.  I  had 
never  believed  that  men  were  taller  in  the  olden  times  than 
they  are  now,  so  I  opened  the  coffin.  The  body  inside  wAs  of 
the  same  length :  I  measured  it,  and  filled  up  the  hole  again.'* 

8ach  was  the  man's  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  The  other, 
on  turmng  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  conjectured  that  this 
was  the  body  of  Orestes,  of  which  the  oracle  had  spoken.  He 
gnessed  so,  because  he  observed  that  the  smithy  had  two  bellows, 
which  he  understood  to  be  the  two  winds,  and  the  hammer  and 
anvil  would  do  for  the  stroke  and  the  counter-stroke,  and  the 
iron  that  was  being  wrought  for  the  evil  lying  upon  evil.  This 
he  imagined  might  be  so  because  iron  had  been  discovered  to 
the  hurt  of  man.  Full  of  these  conjectures,  he  sped  back  to 
Sparta  and  laid  the  whole  matter  before  his  countrymen.  Soon 
after,  by  a  concerted  plan,  they  brought  a  charge  against  him, 
and  began  a  prosecution.  Lichas  betook  himself  to  Tegea,  and 
on  his  arrival  acquainted  the  smith  with  his  misfortune,  and 
proposed  to  rent  his  room  of  him.  The  smith  refiised  for  some 
time ;  but  at  last  Lichas  persuaded  him,  and  took  up  his  abode 


power  to  wratch  off  the  roll  such  as  they  *  Herodotus  means  to  represent  that 

thou^t  unworthy,  and  to  place  others  the  foi^ging  of  iron  was  a  novelty  at  the 

upon  it,  the  five  senior  members  only  time.    Brass  was  known  to  the  Greeks 

being  incapable  of  re-appointment.    The  before  iron,  as  the  Homeric  poems  suffi- 

greater  number  of  the  knights  would  ciently  indicate.    Cf.  also  Uesiod.  Op. 

usually  be  re-appointed,  but  besides  the  et  Dies,  150-1. 

five  eldest  who  necessarily  retired,  the  .....          ^      ,         ,         ,,      . 

Hipp«gwt»  would  omit  any  whom  they  '•^  «.  \  ^'^'"^^J^Z^^TJ^^^Jir  f^l 

thought  unfit  for  the  servipe.     All  ac-  '*     JiSripoi. 

counts  agree  in  representing  the  knights 

as  the  picked  tfotUh  of  Sparto.    (Xenoph.  and  Lucretius, 

^.V*  ^l^^^^^y^'i.  ^:  ^b     ^'l?*?]^-  ••Prior  »ri8  quam  fern  cognltas  ubus  "  (r.  1292). 
ad  n.  e.  23.)    The  substitution  of  older 

men  by  Leonidas  before  Thermopylie  Hence  smithies  were  termed  xaXxcTo, 

{infra,  vii.  205,  and  note  ad  loc.)  was  ex-  x«^*^^«»  ^  '^^  ^^^  instance,— and  smiths 

eeptional.  X^^^**** 

M  2 
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in  it.  Then  he  opened  the  gr^Te,  and  collecting  the  bones, 
returned  with  them  to  Sparta.  From  henceforth,  whenever  the 
Spartans  and  the  Tegeans  made  trial  of  each. other's  skill  in 
arms,  the  Spartans  always  had  greatly  the  advantage ;  and  by 
the  time  to  which  we  are  now  come  they  were  masters  of  most 
of  the  Peloponnese. 

69.  Croesus,  informed  of  all  these  circumstances,  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Sparta,  with  gifts  in  their  hands,  who  were  to  ask  the 
Spartans  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him.  They  received  strict 
injunctions  as  to  what  they  should  say,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
Sparta  spake  as  follows : — 

*^  Croesus,  king  of  the  Lydians  and  of  other  nations,  has  sent 
us  to  speak  thus  to  you ;  '  Oh !  Lacedaemonians,  the  god  has 
bidden  me  to  make  the  Greek  my  friend ;  I  therefore  apply  to 
you,  in  conformity  with  the  oracle,  knowing  that  you  hold  the 
first  rank  in  Greece,  and  desire  to  become  your  friend  and  ally 
in  all  true  faith  and  honesty.' " 

Such  was  the  message  which  Croesus  sent  by  his  heralds. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  aware  beforehand  of  the  reply 
given  him  by  the  oracle,  were  full  of  joy  at  the  coming  of  the 
messengers,  and  at  once  took  the  oaths  of  friendship  and  alliance : 
this  they  did  the  more  readily  as  they  had  previously  contracted 
certain  obligations  towards  him.  They  had  sent  to  Sardis  on 
one  occasion  to  purchase  some  gold,  intending  to  use  it  on  a 
statue  of  Apollo — ^the  statue,  namely,  which  remains  to  this 
day  at  Thomax  in  Laconia,^  when  Croesus,  hearing  of  the  matter, 
gave  them  as  a  gift  the  gold  which  they  wanted. 

70.  This  was  one  reason  why  the  Lacedaemonians  were  so 
willing  to  make  the  alliance :  another  was,  because  Croesus  had 
chosen  them  for  his  friends  in  preference  to  all  the  other 
Greeks.  They  therefore  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  come 
at  his  summons,  and  not  content  with  so  doing,  they  further 
had  a  huge  vase  made  in  bronze,  covered  with  figures  of  ftiiim<^lfl 


^  PausaniM  declares  that  the  gold  ob-  explanation  cannot  be  gi^en  of  the  paa- 

tained  of  Crcesus  by  the  Lacedsmoniani  sage  of  Theopompua  ( Pr.  219.),  whicb 

was  used  in  fact  upon  a  statue  of  Apollo  distinctly  asserts  that  tlie  original  object 

at  Amyclse  (III.  x.  §  10).    Larcher,  and  of  the  La^doemonians  was  to  buy  gold 

Siebelis  (ad  Pausan.  1.  s.  c.)  remark  that  for  the  Amyclnan  statue.   One  interest* 

this  does  not  in  reality  contradict  Hero-  ing  fiict  is  learnt  (hini  this  writer,  yis.: 

dotus,  since  he  only  states  the  inteiUion  that  the  gold  was  used  to  cover  the  ^oe 

of  the  Spartans,  which  Pausanias  reco-  of  the  statue,  which  was  of  colossal  aiae, 

gnises,  while  the  latter  gives  in  addition  45  feet  high,  aooording  to  Pausaniaa  (m. 

Xheir  oat.  six.  {  2). 

This  is  no  donbt  trae.    Bat  the  same 
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all  round  the  outside  of  the  rim,  and  large  enough  to  contain 
three  hundred  amphoraB,  which  they  sent  to  Croesus  as  a  return 
for  his  presents  to  them.  The  vase,  however,  never  reached 
Sardis.  Its  miscarriage  is  accounted  for  in  two  quite  different 
wajs.  The  LacedaBmonian  story  is,  that  when  it  reached 
Samos,  on  its  way  towards  Sardis,  the  Samians  having  know- 
ledge of  it,  put  to  sea  in  their  ships  of  war  and  made  it  their 
prize.  But  the  Samians  declare,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  who 
had  the  vase  in  charge,  happening  to  arrive  too  late,  and  learn- 
ing that  Sardis  had  fallen  and  that  Croesus  was  a  prisoner,  sold 
it  in  their  island,  and  the  purchasers  (who  were,  they  say,  pri- 
vate persons)  made  an  offering  of  it  at  the  shrine  of  Juno :  ^  the 
sellers  were  very  likely  on  their  return  to  Sparta  to  have  said 
that  they  had  been  robbed  of  it  by  the  Samians.  Such,  then, 
was  the  fate  of  the  vase.  * 

71.  Meanwhile  Groesus,  taking  the  oracle  in  a  wrong  sense, 
led  his  forces  into  Cappadocia,  fully  expecting  to  defeat  Cyrus 
and  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Persians.  While  he  was  stiU 
engaged  in  making  preparations  for  his  attack,  a  Lydian  named 
Sandanis,  who  had  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  wise  man,  but 
who  after  this  obtained  a  very  great  name  indeed  among  his 
ooontrymen,  came  forward  and  counselled  the  king  in  these 
words: 

"  Thou  art  about,  oh !  king,  to  make  war  against  men  who 
wear  leathern  trousers,  and  have  all  their  other*  garments  of 
leather;*  who  feed  not  on  what  they  like,  but  on  what  they 
can  get  from  a  soil  that  is  sterile  and  unkindly ;  who  do  not 
indole  in  wine,  but  drink  water;  who  possess  no  figs  nor  any- 
thing else  that  is  good  to  eat  If,  then,  thou  conquerest  them, 
what  canst  thou  get  firom  them,  seeing  that  they  have  nothing 
at  all?  But  if  they  conquer  thee,  consider  how  much  that  is 
precioas  thou  wilt  lose :  if  they  once  get  a  taste  of  our  pleasant 
things,  they  will  keep  such  hold  of  them  that  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  make  them  loose  their  grasp.  For  my  part,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  the  gods,  that  they  have  not  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Persians  to  invade  Lydia," 

Croesus  was  not  persuaded  by  this  speech,  though  it  was  true 
enough ;  for  before  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  the  Persians  pos- 
sess^ none  of  the  luxuries  or  delights  of  life. 


•  Vide  infbt,  iL  182. 

*  For  a  ddtcriptioii  of  the  Peiviaa  drew,  lee  note  on  ch.  135. 
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72.  The  Cappadocians  are  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name 
of  Syrians.^  Before  the  rise  of  the  Persian  power,  they  had 
been  subject  to  the  Modes;  but  at  the  present  time  they  were 
within  the  empire  of  Cymsy  for  the  boundary  between  the 
Median  and  the  Lydian  empires  was  the  river  Halys.  This 
stream,  which  rises  in  the  mountain  country  of  Armenia,  runs 
first  through  Cilida ;  afterwards  it  flows  for  a  while  with  the 
Matieni  on  the  right,  and  the  Phrygians  on  the  left :  then,  when 
they  are  passed,  it  proceeds  with  a  northern  course,  separating 
the  Cappadodan  Syrians  from  the  Paphlagonians,  who  occupy 
the  left  bank,  thus  forming  the  boundary  of  almost  the  whole 
of  Lower  Asia,  from  the  sea  opposite  Cyprus  to  the  Euxine. 
Just  there  is  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  a  journey  of  five  days 
across  for  an  active  walker.^ 


^  Vide  infra,  vii.  72.    The  Cappado-  milea.    If  we  B^gard  this  ai  the  meaaore 
daDB  of  Herodotus  inhabit  the  country  intended  here,  we  must  consider  that 
bounded  by  the  Euxine  on  the  north,  Herodotua  iaiagined  the  isthmus  of  Ka- 
the  Halys  on  the  west,  the  Armenians  toliato  bebut  115  miles  aoroas,  165  n&iles 
apparently  on  the  east  (firom  whom  the  short  of  the  truth.   It  must  be  observed, 
Oappadooans  aie  clearly  distinguished,  however,  that  the  ordinary  day'a  joor- 
vii.  72-3),  and  the  Matieni  on  the  south,  ney  cannot  be  intended  by  tha  6i^ 
It  has  been  usual  to  consider  the  fact  t^CAy^  iufUpt.  The  iufiip  tifwros is  not 
that  the  Oappadocians  were  always  ealled  the  mere  common  tnveller.       He  Is 
Syrians  by  the  Qreeks  (supra,  oh.  6,  infra,  the  li^tly-equipped  pedestrian,  and  hia 
vii.  72;  Strab.  zii.  p.  788;  Dionys.  Pe-  day's  journey  must  be  estimated  at  8om»- 
rieg.  yer.  772;  Scylaz.  p.  80;  Ptol.  y.  6;  thing  considerably  aboye  200  atadea. 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  946;  Eustath.ad  Dion.  M^jor  Bennell,  in  his  comments  on  the 
Per.)  as  almost  indisputable  evidence  of  passage  (Geogr.  of  Herod,  p.  190),  made 
their  being  a  Semitic  race.    (Prichard's  an  ailowanoe  on  this  account,  and  nek" 
researches  into  the  Phys.  Hist,  of  Man-  oned  the  day's  journey  of  the  "activv 
kind,  vol.  iii.  p.  561 ;  Bunsen's  Philoso-  walker  "  at  about  30  nules.    Even  thus, 
phy  of  Uniy.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  10.)    But  however,  the  error  of  Herodotus  remain- 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  questioning  ed  very  considerable— a  mistake  of  130, 
this  conclusion.   See  the  Oitieal  Essays,  instead  of  165,  miles.    Bahlmann  (Lift 
Essay  zi.,  On  the  Ethnic  Affinities  (tf  tae  of  Herod.,  pp.  72-3.  E.  T.)  endeavoura  to 
Nations  of  Western  Asia.  vindicate  Herodotus  from  having  erred 
In  the  Persian  inscriptions  Cappado-  at  all.    He  remarks  that  the  story  of 
<na  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Ka*  Phidippides  (Herod,  vi.  106)  proves  that 
tapatuka,  and  appeared  to  be  assigned  the  tnined  runners  {'^fi9poip6tjtoi)  of  the 
wider  lixnits  than  those  given  in  Hero-  period  could  travel  from  50  to  60  milea 
dotus.    (See  GoL  Kawlinaon's  Memoir  a  day,  and  supposes  Herodotua  to  allude 
on  the  Behistun  Inscription.    Vol.  II.  to  certain  known  oases  in  which  the 
p.  95.)   No  countries  are  named  between  Isthmus  had  been  traversed  in  five  daya. 
Armenia  and  Ionia  but  Oappadooia  and  But  1.  it  does  not  seem  correct  to  rtgird 
Si^>arda,  which  together  fill  up  the  whole  the  Mip  ^i^Cmpos  as  the  same  with  the 
of  Asia  Minor  except  the  western  coast.  4ifupoBp6tAos,  and  2.  Herodotus  appeaza 
See  the  three  enumerations  of  the  Per*  to  speak  not  of  any  particular  caae  or 
sian  provinces  in  the  inscriptions  of  Da-  cases,  but  generally  of  all  lightly  equip- 
rius  CpB^t^  1^7,  280,  and  294  of  the  first  ped  pedestrians.    He  cannot  thmfore 
volume  of  Col.  Rawlinson's  Memoir),  and  *  be  rightly  regarded  as  free  from  mistake 
compare  the  notes  on  the  Babylonian  in  the  matter.    Probably  he  considered 
text  (vol.  iii.  p.  xiz.).  the  isthmus  at  least  100  miles  narrower 

'  Herodotus  tells  us  in  one  place  (iv.  than  it  really  is. 

101)  that  he  reckons  the  day's  journey  It  renders  such  a  mistake  the  less  sor- 

at  200  stadia,  that  is  at  about  23  of  onr  piiaiDg^  to  find  that  Pliny,  after  all  the 
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73.  There  were  two  motives  which  led  Croeeos  to  attack 
Cappadocia :  firstly,  he  coveted  the  land,  which  he  wished  to 
add  to  hia  own  dominions ;  bat  the  chief  reason  was,  that  he 
wanted  to  revenge  on  Cyrus  the  wrongs  of  Astyages,  and  was 
made  confident  by  the  oracle  of  being  able  so  to  do :  for  the 
Astyagesy  son  of  Cyaxares  and  king  of  the  Medes,  who  had  been 
dethroned  by  Gyros,  son  of  Cambyses,  was  Croesus'  brother  by 
marriage.  This  marriage  had  taken  place  under  circumstances 
which  I  will  now  relate.  A  band  of  Scythian  nomads,  who  had 
left  their  own  land  on  occasion  of  some  disturbance,  had  taken 
refoge  in  Media.  Cyaxares,  son  of  Phraortes,  and  grandson  of 
Deiooesy  was  at  that  time  king  of  the  country.  Becognising 
them  as  suppliants,  he  began  by  treating  them  with  kindness, 
and  coming  presently  to  esteem  them  highly,  he  intrusted  to 
their  care  a  number  of  boys,  whom  they  were  to  teach  their 
language  and  to  instruct  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  Time  passed, 
and  the  Scythians  employed  themselves,  day  after  day,  in  hunt- 
ing, and  always  brought  home  some  game ;  but  at  last  it  chanced 
that  one  day  they  took  nothing.  On  their  return  to  Cyaxares 
with  empty  hands,  that  monarch,  who  was  hot-tempered,  as  he 
showed  upon  the  occasion,  received  them  very  rudely  and  in- 
snltisgly.  In  consequence  of  this  treatment,  which  they  did  not 
conceive  themselves  to  have  deserved,  the  Scythians  determined 
to  take  one  of  the  boys  whom  they  had  in  charge,  cut  him  in 
pieces,  and  then  dressing  the  fledi  as  they  were  wont  to  dress 
that  of  the  wild  animals,  serve  it  up  to  Cyaxares  as  game :  after 
which  they  resolved  to  convey  tliemselves  with  all  speed  to 
Saidis,  to  the  court  of  Alyattes,  the  son  of  Sadyattes.  The  plan 
was  carried  out:  Cyaxares  and  his  guests  ate  of  the  flesh 
prepared  by  the  Scythians,  and  they  themselves,  having  ac- 
complished their  purpose,  fled  to  Alyattes  in  the  guise  of 
suppliants. 


additional  information  derived  from  the  hand,  is  to  be  oompared  to  the  Kdsid,  ot 

expedition  of  Alexander  and  the  Roman  foot-meaeenger  of  the  preient  day,  who^ 

oeoapation,  eatimated  the  distance  at  no  in  fine  weather  and  oyer  a  tolerably  eaay 

more  than  200  Roman,  or  less  than  190  country,  ought  to  aocompliah  50  milea 

British  nii]«8.    (Plin.  vi.  2.)  per  dienL    u  may  be  doubted,  however, 

[The  day'a  journey  of  Herodotus,  men-  oonaidering  the  rugged  oharaoter  of  the 

taooed  in  iv.  101,  rafers  to  the  regular  range  of  Taurus  and  its  branches,  if  the 

earaittn  stage  performed  by  loaded  ca-  most  active  K^id  could  pass  from  Tar- 

Qeh  or  mules,  and  is  oorreetly  enough  es-  sus  on  the  Mediterranean  to  Samsoon 

timaiad  at  200  Olympic  stadia.     The  on  the  Euxine— estimated  by  Erato- 

STenge  length  of  such  a  stage  at  the  pre-  sthenes  (Strab.  ii.  1)  at  3000  stadia— ift 

nDi*£by  is  6/arsaAAs,  or  about  22}  English  less  than  10  day8.^H.C.R.] 
miles.   The  fffitpohpSfuis,  on  the  other 
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74.  Afterwards,  on  the  refusal  of  Alyattes  to  give  up  his 
suppliants  when  Cyaxares  sent  to  demand  them  of  him,  war 
broke  out  ^  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Modes,  and  continued 
for  five  years,  with  various  success.  In  the  course  of  it  the 
Modes  gained  many  victories  over  the  Lydians,  and  the  Lydians 
also  gained  many  victories  over  the  Modes.  Among  their  other 
battles  there  was  one  night  engagement  As,  however,  the 
balance  had  not  inclined  in  favour  of  either  nation,  another 
combat  took  place  in  the  sixth  year,  in  the  course  of  which,  just 
as  the  battle  was  growing  warm,  day  was  on  a  sudden  changed 
into  night.  This  event. had  been  foretold  by  Thales,  the  Mile- 
sian, who  forewarned  the  lonians  of  it,  fixing  for  it  the  very 
year  in  which  it  actually  took  place.^  The  Modes  and  Lydians, 
when  they  observed  the  change,  ceased  fighting,  and  were  alike 
anxious  to  have   terms  of  peace   agreed  on.     Syennesis^   of 


*  Mr.  Grote  remarks  ihat  "the  pas-  asserted  by  Aristotle's  disciple,  Eudemus 

ssge  of  nomadic  hordes  from  one  goyem-  (Clem.  Alex.  J.  s.  c),  as  also  by  Cic.  (de 

ment  in  the  East  to  another  has  been  Div.  i.  49)  and  Pliny  (ii.  12).    Another 

always,  and  is  even  down  to  the  present  prediction  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Aristotle 

day,  a  frequent  cause  of  dispute  between  himself  (Polit.  i.  v.),  that  of  a  good  olive- 

the  different  governments:  they  are  va-  crop.    A  third  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus 

luabie  both  as  tributaries  and  as  sol-  (p.  68,  Orelli).     Anaxagoras  wait  said 

diers."  And  he  proceeds  to  give  instances  to  have  foretold  the  faU  of  an  aerolite 

(vol.  iii.  p.  310,  note  1).  But  one  cannot  (Arist.  Meteorol.  i.  7). 
but  suspect  the  whole  story  to  be  either        [The  prediction  of  this  edipae  by 

pure  invention,  or  a  distorted  represen-  Thales  may  fairly  be  classed  with  the 

tation  of  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  Scy-  prediction  of  a  good  olive-crop  or  of  the 

thians  whom  Cyaxares  had  expelled  from  fall  of  an  aerolite.    Thales,  indeed,  oould 

Media  fled  westward  and  took  service  only  have  obtained  the  requisite  know- 

with  the  Lydian  king.    (See  the  subject  ledge  for  predicting  eclipses  from  the 

discussed  in  the  Essay  "  On  the  Early  Ch^da»ns,and  that  the  science  of  tfaetie 

Chronology  and  History  of  Lydia.")  astronomers,  although  sufficient  for  the 

^  Various  years  have  been  assigned  as  investigation  of  lunar  eclipses,  did  not 

the  true  date  of  this  eclipse.    Among  enable  them  to  calculate  solar  ecUpsas^ 

the  ancients,  Pliny  (ii.  xii.)  placed  it  01.  dependent  as  such  a  calculation  is,  not 

48.  4  (B.C.  584),  Clemens  Alexandrinus  only  on  the  determination  of  the  period 

(Stromat.  i.  p.  354)  in  01.  50.  1  (b.c.  of  recuirenoe,  but  on  the  true  projection 

579).    Of  modems,  Volney  inclines  to  also  of  the  track  of  the  sun's  shadow 

B.C.  625,  Bouhier  and  Laroher  to  B.o.  along  a  particular  line  over  the  aurCM^e 

597,  Mr.  Clinton  to  b.c.  603,  Ideler  and  of  the  earth — mav  be  inferred  from  our 

Mr.  Orote  to  b.c.  610,  Des  Vignoles  and  finding  that  in  we  astronomical  canon 

Mr.  Bosanquet  to  B.C.  585.    Mr.  Grote  of  Ptolemy,  which  was  compiled  from 

says  that  "recent  calculations  made  by  the  Chaldsan  registers,  the  observations 

Oltmanns  from  the  newest  astronomical  of  the  moon's  eclipse  are  alone  entered. — 

tables,  and  more  trustworthy  than  the  HC.R.] 

calculations  which  preceded,  have  shown        '  The  name  Syenneeis  is  oommon  to 

that  the  eclipse  of  610  B.C.  fulfils  the  all  the  kings  of  Cilida  mentioned  in  his- 

conditions  required,  and  that  the  other  tory.     Vide  infra»  y.  118;  viL  98;  Xe- 

eclipses  do  not '*  (Grote's  Hist,  of  Qreece,  noph.  Anab.  i.  ii.  §  25;  iBsohyl.  Pera. 

Tol.  iii.  p.  312,  note).    Mr.  Bosanquet  324.     It  has  been  supposed  not  to  be 

(Fall  of  Nineveh,  p.  14)  depends  on  the  really  a  name,  but,  like  Phajraoh,  a  title, 

■till  more  recent  calculations  of  Mr.  Hind  Gf.  £^ihr  in  loc. 

and  Mr.  Airey.  [The  Cuneiform  inscriptionB  do  not 

That  ThaleB  predicted  this  edipso  was  assist  us  lu  determmiug  whether  Sy  oa- 
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Cilicia,^  and  Labynetus*  of  Babylon,  were  the  persons  who 
mediated  between  the  parties,  who  hastened  the  taking  of  the 
oaths^  and  brought  abont  the  exchange  of  espousals.    It  was 


was  a  title  or  a  proper  name.   The  tion  of  a  trophy  on  the  spot  to  comme- 

only  cuneiform  name  which  has  any  re-  morate  the  monarch's  ezpIoiU,  and  the 

■emblanoe'to  it  ifi  that  of  Si^t\  who  was  subsequent  building  of  Tarsus — he   is 

king  of  Daydn,  a  province  contiguous  to  probably  confounding  together  three  in- 

Cilicia,  under  the  first  Tiglathpileser  of  dependent   matters  belonging  to  three 

Assyria,  in  about  b.c.  1120.     The  kings  distinct  periods  of  history ;  for  the  only 

of  Cilicia  mentioned  by  the  Qreeks  are  of  hostile  contact  of  the  Greeks  and  Assy- 

a  much  biter  date,  being  the  respective  rians  recorded  in  the  inscriptions,  took 

contemporaries    of    Cyazares,    Darius,  place  under  Sargon,  while  Sennacherib's 

Xerxes,    and    Artaxerxes    Muemon. —  trophy  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 

H.  C.  R.]  refers  to  the  conquest  of  Phcsnicia  and 

*  Cilicia  had  become  an  independent  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  and  not  to 
state,  either  by  the  destruction  of  Assy-  any  repulse  of  the  Greeks;  and  Tarsus, 
ria,  or  in  the  course  of  her  decline  after  again,  instead  of  being  built  by  Senna- 
the  reign  of  Elsarhaddon.  Previously,  cherib,  may  be  conjectured  from  a  pas- 
she  had  been  included  in  the  dominions  sage  in  the  annals  of  Esarhaddon,  to 
of  the  Assyrian  kings.  have  been  founded  by  the  latter  monarch 

rCicilia  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Cu-  after  the  conquest  of  Sidon.      A  city  at 

netform  inscriptions  about  B.C.  711,  Sar-  &^y  n^te  named  after  Esarhaddon,  was 

gon,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  having  huilt  at  this  period  with  the  assistance 

sent  an  expedition  against  Ambris,  the  of  the  kings  of  PhGonicia  and  the  Greek 

mmotKkyiiya,  who  was  hereditary  chief  kinra  of  Cyprus,  on  the  shores  of  the 

of  Tubal  (the  southern  slopes  of  Taurus),  Mediterranean,  and  peopled  with  colo- 

and  upon  whom  the  Assyrian  monarch  oifits  from  the  fiu*  East, 

is  said  at  an  earlier  period  to  have  be-  '^^^  Bon  of   Esarhaddon,  about  ten 

stowed  the  country  of  Cilicia  (-ffAtVaA)  as  years  later,  appears  for  the  fourth  time 

the  dowry  of  his  daughter  Manik.    Am-  to  have  overrun  Cilicia  previous  to  his 

bris,  it  appears,  regardless  of  this  alliance  attack  on  Aradus,  but  the  passage  in  the 

and  of  the  favour  with  which  he  was  annals  of  this  king  referring  to  the  expe- 

treated  by  Sargon,  had  cultivated  ,rela-  dition  in  question  is  too  defective  to  be 

tions  with  the  Kings  of  Musak  and  Vara>'  turned  to  much  historical  account. 

rat  (Meshech  and  Ararat,  or  the  Moschi  Bochart  supposes  the  name  of  Cilicia 

and  Armenia),  who  were  in  revolt  against  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  root  pT>n, 

Assyria,  and  thus  drew  on  himself  the  and  to  have  been  given  to  the  country 

hostility  of  the  great  king.    His  chief  on  account  of  its  rugged  and  stony  cha- 

dty,  BH-BitrutaSf  was  taken  and  sacked,  racter ;  but  the  Hebrew  Khahk,  although 

and  he  himself  was  brought  a  prisoner  applied  to  "stones,"  signifies  properly, 

to  Nineveh,    Assyrian  colonists  being  "  to  be  smooth  "or  **  polished,"  and  is 

sent  to  occupy  the  country.  thus  singularly  inapplicable  to  Cilicia. 

In  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  about  There  are,  indeed,  no  grounds  whatever 
B.C.  701,  Cilicia  again  revolted  and  was  for  assigning  a  Semitic  etymology  to  the 
reduced,a  vast  number  of  the  inhabitants  name.  Tbe  ancient  Cilicians  in  all  pro- 
being  carried  off  to  Nineveh  to  assist,  in  bability  belonged  to  the  same  Scythic 
eoooert  with  Chaldsan,  Aramiean,  Sy-  family  as  the  neighbouring  races  of  Me- 
rian,  and  Armenian  captives,  in  building  shech  and  Tubal. — H.C.R.] 
that  fiunoas  palace  of  which  the  ruins  *  The  Babylonian  monarch  at  this 
have  lately  been  excavated  at  Koyunjik.  time  was  either  Nabopolassar  or  Nebu- 

Eearhaddon  also  again  attacked  Ci-  ohadnezzar.     (See  the  Astronomical  Ca- 

lida  in  about  B.C.  685,   and  took  and  non.)  Neither  of  these  names  is  properly 

plundered  21  large  cities  belonging  to  Hellenized  by  Labynetus.     Labynetua 

the  country.     Qlicia  is  said  in  this  pas-  is  undoubtedly  the  Nabunahid  of  the  in- 

aage  to  be  a  wooded  and  mountainous  scriptions,  the  Nabonadius  of  the  Canon, 

ranon  above  Tabal  (Tubal  of  Scripture),  the  Nabonnedus  of  Berosus  and  Mega- 

when  Polyhistor  describes  as  oonti-  sthenes.   There  was  only  one  king  of  the 

nuouB  events  under  the  reign  of  Sen-  name  between  Nabonaflsar(BC.747)  and 

sscherib— the  repulse  by  the  Assyrians  Cyrus.     He  reigned  17  years,  ftom  b.c. 

of  a  Greek  invasion  of  Cilicia^  the  ereo-  556  to  B.C.  538.    If  the  name  here  be 
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they  who  advised  that  Alyattes  should  give  his  daughter 
Aryenis  in  marriage  to  Astyages  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  knowing, 
as  they  did,  that  without  some  sure  bond  of  strong  necessity, 
there  is  wont  to  be  but  little  security  in  men's  covenants.  Oaths 
are  taken  by  these  people  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  Greeks, 
except  that  they  make  a  slight  flesh  wound  in  their  arms, 
from  which  each  sucks  a  portion  of  the  other's  blood)!' 

75.  Cyrus  had  captured  this  Astyages,  who  was  his  mother's 
father,  and  kept  him  prisoner,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  bring 
forward  in  another  part  of  my  history.  This  capture  formed  the 
ground  of  quarrel  between  Cyrus  and  Crcesus,  in  consequence  of 
which  Croesus  sent  his  servants  to  ask  the  oracle  if  he  should 
attack  the  Persians ;  and  when  an  evasive  answer  came,  fieuicyiDg 
it  to  be  in  his  favour,  carried  his  arms  into  the  Persian  territory. 
When  he  reached  the  river  Halys,  he  transported  his  army 
across  it,  as  I  maintain,  by  the  bridges  which  exist  there  at  the 
present  day;*  but,  according  to  the  general  bdief  of  the 
Greeks,^  by  the  aid  of  Thales  the  Milesian.  The  tale  is,  that 
Croesus  was  in  doubt  how  he  should  get  his  army  across,  as  the 
bridges  were  not  made  at  that  time,  and  that  Thales,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  camp,  divided  the  stream  and  caused  it  to 
flow  on  both  sides  of  the  army  instead  of  on  the  left  only.  This 
he  efiected  thus: — Beginning  some  distance  above  the  camp, 
he  dug  a  deep  channel,  which  he  brought  round  in  a  semicircle, 
so  that  it  might  pass  to  rearward  of  the  camp ;  and  that  thus 
the  river,  divert^  from  its  natural  course  into  the  new  channel 
at  the  point  where  this  left  the  stream,  might  flow  by  the  station 


not  a  mistake  of  our  author's,  this  Laby-  are  more  likely  to  have  been  of  tlie  mo- 

Detus  must  have  been  a  prince  of  the  dem  type.    By  his  use  of  the  plural 

royal  house,  sent  in  command  of  the  number  in  this  place  we  may  conclude^ 

Babylonian  contingent,  of  whom  nothing  that  on  the  route  to  which  he  refers  the 

else  is  known.    He  might  be  a  son  of  river  was  crossed  by  two  bridges,  advaa- 

Nabopolassar.  tsge  being  taken  of  its  separation  into 

*  Vide  infra,  iv.  70,  and  Tadt.  AnnaL  two  channels.  This  is  the  case  now  at 
zii.  47.  Bafra,  on  the  route  between  Samsun  and 

•  The  Halys  {KitU  Irmak)  is  foidable  Sindpi^,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
at  no  very  great  distance  from  its  mouth  been  the  point  at  which  CrcDsua  pniwoil 
(Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  327%  the  river.  The  fiict  of  the  double  chaa.- 
but  bridges  over  it  are  not  unfrequent  nel  may  have  given  rise  to  the  stoiy 
(ibid.  p.  297,  411).    These  sre  of  a  veiy  about  Thales. 

flimple  construction,  consisting  of  planka  ^  Larcher  (vol.  i.  p.  313)  remarks  that 

laid  acrosB  a  few  slender  beams,  extend-  this  opinion  held  its  ground  notwith* 

ing  from  bank  to  bank,  without  any  par  standing  the  opposition  of  Herodotus, 

ra^t.     Bridges  with  stone  i>iers  have  It  is  spoken  of  ss  an  indisputable  fiwt 

existed  at  some  former  period  (ib .  p. 326),  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes ( Kubea, 

but  they  belonff  probably  to  Roman,  and  18),  by  Lucian  (Hippias,  f  2,vol.  vli. 

not  to  anj  earlier  times.    The  ancient  p.  295),  and  by  Diogenes  Laertiaa  (L 

constructions  mentioned  by  Herodotus  38). 
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of  the  army,  and  afterwards  fall  again  into  the  ancient  bed.  In 
this  way  the  river  was  split  into  two  streams,  which  were  both 
easily  fordable.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  water  was  entirely 
drained  off  from  the  natural  bed  of  the  river.  But  I  am  of  a 
different  opinion ;  for  I  do  not  see  how,  in  that  case,  they  cotdd 
have  crossed  it  on  their  return. 

76.  Hav&g  passed  the  Halys  with  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, Croesus  entered  the  district  of  Cappadocia  which  is  called 
Pteria.^  It  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Sin6p^  *  upon 
the  Euxine,  and  is  the  strongest  position  in  the  whole  country 
thereabouts.  Here  Croesus  pitched  his  camp,  and  began  to 
ravage  the  fields  of  the  Syrians.  He  besieged  and  took  the 
chief  city  of  the  Fterians,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to 
slavery:  he  likewise  made  himself  master  of  the  surrounding 
villages.  Thus  he  brought  ruin  on  the  Syrians,  who  were  guilty 
of  no  offence  towards  him.  Meanwhile,  Cyrus  had  levied  an 
army  and  marched  against  Croesus,  increasing  his  numbers  at 
every  step  by  the  forces  of  the  nations  that  lay  in  his  way. 
Before  beginning  his  march  he  had  sent  heralds  to  the  lonians, 
with  an  invitation  to  them  to  revolt  from  the  Lydian  king: 
they,  however,  had  refused  compliance.  Cyrns^  notwithstanding, 
marched  against  the  enemy,  and  encamped  opposite  them  in 
the  district  of  Pteria,  where  the  trial  of  strength  took  place 
between  the  contending  powers.  The  combat  was  hot  and 
bloody,  and  upon  both  sides  the  number  of  the  slaia  was  great ; 
nor  had  victory  declared  in  favour  of  either  party,  when  night 
came  down  upon  the  battle-field.  Thus  both  armies  fought 
valiantly. 

77.  Croesus  laid  the  blame  of  his  ill  success  on  the  number 
of  his  troops,  which  fell  very  short  of  the  enemy ;  and  as  on  the 
next  day  Cyrus  did  not  repeat  the  attack,  he  set  off  on  his  return 
to  Sardis,  intending  to  collect  his  allies  and  renew  the  contest  in 


'  Pteria  in  Herodotui  isa  district,  not  Asiatic  strongholds,  as  to  a  certain  Me- 

a  city,  as  Larcher  supposes  (not.  ad  loc).  dian  city,  and  to  the  acropolis  of  Baby- 

ItB  capital  ("the  city  of  the  Pterians")  Ion.    (Steph.  Bys.  1.  s.  o.) 
may  hare  borne  the  same  name,  as  Ste-       '  Sindp^,  which  recent  events  have 

phen  seems  to  have  thought  (ad  voc.  once  more  made  famous,  was  a  colony 

IlTCpfa),  but  this  is  uncertain.    The  site  of  the  Milesians,  foimded  about  b.c.  630 

cannot  possibly  be  at  ^o^Adr-JTAM,  where  (infra^  iv.  12).    It  occupied  the  neck  of 

H.  Texier  places  it  (Asie  Mineure,  vol.  i.  a  small  peninsula  projecting  into  the 

pp.  222-4),  for  the  connexion  of  the  name  Euxine  towards  the  north-east,  in  lat. 

with  Sindp^,  both  in  Herodotus  and  in  42°,  long.  85°,   nearly.     The  ancient 

Stephen,  implies  that  Pteria  was  near  town  has  been  completely  ruined,  and 

the  ooast.     A  name  resembling  Pteria  the  modem  is  built  of  its  fragments 

■eema  to  have  been  given  to  several  (Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  317-9). 
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the  spring.  He  meant  to  call  on  the  Egyptians  to  send  him 
aid,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance  which  he  had  con- 
cluded with  Amasis,^  previously  to  his  league  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians. He  intended  also  to  summon  to  his  assistance  the 
Babylonians,  under  their  king  Labynetus,^  for  they  too  were 
bound  to  him  by  treaty :  and  further,  he  meant  to  send  word  to 
Sparta,  and  appoint  a  day  for  the  coming  of  their  succours. 
.Having  got  together  these  forces  in  addition  to  his  own,  he 
would,  as  soon  as  the  winter  was  past  and  springtime  come, 
march  once  more  against  the  Persians.  With  these  intentions 
Croesus,  immediately  on  his  return,  despatched  heralds  to  his 
various  allies,  with  a  request  that  they  would  join  him  at  Sardis 
in  the  course  of  the  fifth  month  from  the  time  of  the  departure 
of  his  messengers.  He  then  disbanded  the  army — consisting  of 
mercenary  troops — ^which  had  been  engaged  with  the  Persians 
and  had  since  accompanied  him  to  his  capital,  and  let  them 
depart  to  their  homes,  never  imagining  that  Cyrus,  after  a  battle 
in  which  victory  had  been  so  evenly  balanced,  would  venture  to 
march  upon  Sardis. 

78.  While  Croesus  was  still  in  this  mind,  all  the  suburbs  of 
Sardis  were  found  to  swarm  with  snakes,  on  the  appearance  of 
which  the  horses  left  feeding  in  the  pasture-grounds,  and  flocked 
to  the  suburbs  to  eat  them.  The  king,  who  witnessed  the 
unusual  sight,  regarded  it  very  rightly  as  a  prodigy.  He  there- 
fore instantly  sent  messengers  to  the  soothsayers  of  Telmessus,^ 


1  The  treaty  of  Amaras  with  Croesua  this  king,  however,  the  laat  of  the  Baby- 
would  suffice  to  account  for  the  hostility  Ionian  monaroha,  so  far  as  it  has  been  as 
of  the  Persians  against  Egypt.  (See  note  yet  recovered  from  the  monuments,  is 
on  Book  ii.  ch.  177.)  exclusively  domestic,  and  thus  does  not 

*  Undoubtedly  the  Nabonadius  of  the  enable  us  to  ascertain  what  part  he  took 

Canon,  and  the  Nabunahid  of  the  menu-  in  the  contest  between  Cyrus  and  Croe- 

ments.    The  fact  that  it  was  with  this  sus. — H.  C.  R.] 

monarch  that  CroDsus  made  his  treaty  *  Three  distmct  cities  of  Asia  Minor  are 
helps  greatly  to  fix  the  date  of  the  £all  called  by  this  name.  One  of  them — 
of  Sardis;  it  proves  that  that  event  ccn-  more  properly  spelt  Termessus — was  in 
not  hate  happened  .earlier  than  B.C.  554.  Pisidia.  (See  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  i.  27, 2S, 
For  Nabunahid  did  not  ascend  the  throne  where  the  form  used  is  TtKfutrir6s;  and 
till  B.C.  555  (Astron.  Can.)  and  a  fuU  compare  Strab.  xiii.  p.  952;  Ptol.  ▼.  5; 
year  must  be  allowed  between  the  con-  Polyb.  xziu  18,  §  4.)  Another  was  in 
elusion  of  the  treaty  and  the  taking  of  Cana,  seven  miles  (60  stades)  from  Ra- 
the Lydian  capital.  licamassus  (Polemon,  Fr.  35),  to  which 

[As  Nebuchadnezzar  had  a  few  yearn  city  it  was  attached  by  Alexander  (Plin. 
previously  carried  the  Babylonian  arms  H.  N.  v.  29).  The  third  and  moat  fa- 
over  all  Western  Asia,  reasserting  the  mous  was,  properly  speaking,  in  Lycia; 
ancient  Assyrian  supremacy  over  the  but  it  was  so  near  the  confines  of  Caria 
countries  which  touched  the  Mediter>  as  to  be  sometimes  assigned  to  that  ooun- 
ranean,  there  is  no  improbabilitv  in  the  try.  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  TcXfuao'^s; 
existence  of  political  relations  between  compare  Plin.  H.  K.  v.  27 ;  Lav.  xxxviL 
Crcesus  snd  Nabunahid.    The  history  of  16;  and  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  15.)  It  has  been 
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to  congalt  them  upon  the  matter.  His  messengers  reached  the 
dtfy  and  obtained  from  the  Tehnessians  an  explanation  of  what 
the  prodigy  portended,  but  fate  did  not  allow  them  to  inform 
their  lord ;  for  ere  they  entered  Sardis  on  their  return,  Croesus 
was  a  prisoner.  What  the  Telmessians  had  declared  was,  that 
Croesus  must  look  for  the  entry  of  an  army  of  foreign  invaders 
into  his  country,  and  that  when  they  came  they  would  subdue 
the  native  inhabitants ;  since  the  snake,  said  they,  is  a  child  of 
earth,  and  the  horse  a  warrior  and  a  foreigner.  Croesus  was 
already  a  prisoner  when  the  Telmessians  thus  answered  his 
inquiry,  but  they  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  taking  place  at 
Sardis,  or  of  the  fate  of  the  monarch. 

;:79.  Cyrus,  however,  when  Croesus  broke  up  so  suddenly  from 
his  quarters  after  the  battle  at  Pteria,  conceiving  that  he  had 
marched  away  with  the  intention  of  disbanding  his  army,  con- 
sidered a  little,  and  soon  saw  that  it  was  advisable  for  him  to 
advance  upon  Sardis  with  all  haste,  before  the  Lydians  could 
get  their  forces  together  a  second  time.  Having  thus  deter- 
mined, he  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  his  plan.  He  marched 
forward  with  such  speed  that  he  was  himself  the  first  to 
aomounce  his  coming  to  the  Lydian  king.  That  monarch, 
placed  in  the  utmost  difficulty  by  the  turn  of  events  which  had 
gone  so  entirely  against  all  his  calculations,  nevertheless  led 
out  the  Lydians  to  battle.  In  all  Asia  there  was  not  at  that 
time  a  braver  or  more  warlike  people/     Their  manner  of 


doubted  which  of  the  la^t  two  was  the  ten  Telnmsu^  not  TelmiouB,  as  in  Ar* 

dty  famous  for  its  soothsayers.     Col.  rinn.  (See  Clarke's  Trnvels,  vol.  ii.  p.  222 

Leakedecides  in  favour  of  the  Telmessus  et  seqq.;  Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  p.  243 

near  Halicamassus  (Num.  Hell.  Asia,' p.  etseqq. ;    Leake's  Tour,  p.  128;   and 

64;  JouniBl  of  Philology,  yul.  It.  p.240),  for  pictorial  representations  consult  the 

but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  insufficient  maginificent  work  of  M.  Texier,  vol.  iii. 

^iinds.  The  Lexicographers  (Photius,  plates  166-178.) 

Suidas,  Etym.  Magn.,  «c.)  are  unani-  On  the  celebrity  of  the  Telmissian  di- 

mous  in  giving  the  prophetic  character  viners  see  Arr.  Kxp.  Al.  i.  25;  ii.  3;  Cic. 

to  the  Lycian  city ;   and  when  Cicero  De  Div.  i.  41, 42 ;   Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  1. 

(Be  Div.  i.  41)  *and  Clement  of  Alexan-  According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria, 

aria  (Strom,  i.  p.  400)  place  the  pro-  their  special  power  lay  in  the  interpreta- 

phetic  Telmeasus  in  Caria,  it  is  quite  tion  of  dreams  (Strom,  i.  16 ;  p.  361). 

possible  that  they  m^an  the  same  city.  He  speaks  as  if  their  reputation  still  con- 

(See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Oreek  and  Roman  tinned  in  his  own  day.  (Qohort.  ad  Qent. 

0«ogniphy,  vol.  ii.  p.  1122,  and  Muller's  §  3;  p.  40.) 

Fr  Hut.  Or.  vol.  iv.  p.  394.)  ^  Mr.  Grote  has  some  good  observa- 

The  Lycian  Telmeesus  lay  upon  the  tions  on  the  contrast  between  the  earlier 

0OBst  occupying  the  site  of  the  modem  and  the  later  national  character  of  the 

'Village  of  Makri,  where  are  some  curious  Lydians  and  Phrj'gians  (Hist,  of  Qreece, 

i^emaios,  espedally  tombs,  partly  Greek,  vol.  iii.  pp.  289-291).    The  Lydians  did 

pvtly  native  Lycian.    In  the  Greek  in-  not  become  k$po9laiT0i  (JSsch.  Pen.  40) 

Mriptions  at  this  place  the  name  is  writ-  until  after  the  Persian  conquest. 
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fighting  was  on  horseback ;  they  carried  long  lances,  and  were 
clever  in  the  management  of  their  steeds. 

80.  The  two  armies  met  in  the  plain  before  Sardis.  It  is  a 
vast  flaty  bare  of  trees,  watered  by  the  Hyllus  and  a  nnmber  of 
other  streams,  which  all  flow  into  one  larger  than  the  rest, 
called  the  Hermus.^  Tflns  river  rises  in  the  sacred  mountain  of 
the  Dindymenian  Mother,^  and  fiedls  into  the  sea  near  the  town 
of  Phocaea.' 

When  Cyras  beheld  the  Lydians  arranging  themselves  in 


'  Sardis  (the  modem  Sort)  stood  in  p.  201.)  This  must  oertainly  be  the  pUus 

the  broad  valley  of  the  Hermus  at  a  intended  by  Herodotus:    r6  irc8(ojr  t^ 

point*  where  the    hills  approach  each  t  p  6  rod  iartos  rov  ^apitrivov  .  .  .  8t^ 

other  more  closely  than  in  any  other  Si   ahrov  worofAol   p4ovTts  icaL  &AAoc 

place.      Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Ka\  "TWos  {nif^tiyinfin  h  r6tf  fiiyi' 

town  remain,  but,  except  the  ruins  of  trroy,  Ka\€6fitvov  hh  'Epfior.    But  it  is 

the  great  temple  of  Cyb^ld  (infra,  ▼.  scarcely  possible  that  the  battle  can 

102),  they  seem  to  be  of  a  late  date  really  have  taken  place  on  this  side  of 

(Texier,  vol.  iii.  pp.  17-19).    Above  Sar-  Sardis. 

dis,  to  the  east,  opens  out  the  plain,  '  The  Dindymenian  mother  was  Cy- 

formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Cogamus  b^l^  the  special  deity  of  Phrygia.    It  is 

with  the  Hermus,  thus  described  by  impossible  to  say  for  certain  what  moon- 

Chandler:  **The  plain  beside  the  Her-  tain  or  mountain-range  Herodotus  in- 

mus  which  divides  it,  is  well  watered  by  tended  by- his  o^pos  Mrrrphs  AiySufi^nif. 

rills  from  the  slopes.    It  is  wide,  beauti-  The  interior  of  Asia  Minor  was  but  ver>' 

ful,  and  cultivated."    (Travels,  vol.  i.  little  known  in  his  day.    Probably,  how> 

oh/  Ixxiv.  p.  289.)    Strabo  appears  to  ever,  he  meant  to  place  the  sourcee  of 

have  intended   this  by  his  "plain  of  the  Hermus  in  Phrygia,  which  is  correct 

Cyrus,"  which  adjoined  Phrygia   (xiii.  p.  so  far  as  it  goes. 

929).  See  Rennell's  Qeography  of  West-  The  Hermus  rises  from  two  principal 

em  Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  383.  sources,  both  in  the  range  of  Montdy 

There  is  a  second  more  extensive  and  which  is  a  branch  from  the  great  chain 
still  richer  plain  below  Sardis,  of  which  of  Taurus,  forming  the  watershed  be- 
Strabo  also  speaks  (dvoKcxroi  rp  v6\u  tween  the  streams  which  flow  westward 
(Sardis)  r6  re  2af>8iay^i'  rcS/or,  kcX  r6  into  the  ^gean,  and  Uiose  which  run 
rov  "Epfxov,  Kol  r6  KaDorptai^y,  ffvvtx^  northward  into  the  Enxine.  The  chief 
re  6yra  iral  irdvrup  iptcra  t«-  source  of  the  two  is  not,  as  Col.  Leake 
9imy).  This  plain  is  formed  by  the  thought  (Asia  Minor,  p.  169),  that  whidi 
junction  of  the  Hyllus  with  the  Hermus,  rises  near  the  modem  Ohiediz  or  Kodns 
and  reaches  from  Magnesia,  the  modem  (the  KoSo/  of  Strabo),  but  the  stream 
Manser f  to  Sardis.  It  is  thus  spoken  of  flowing  from  the  foot  of  Morad  Dayk^ 
by  Sir  C.  Fellows: — " From  Manser  we  which  has  perhaps  some  claim  to  be  re- 
started before  nine  o'clock,  and  travelled  garded  as  the  Mount  Dindym#ne  of 
across  the  valley  directly  north.  At  two  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  897)  and  our  author, 
miles  distance  we  crossed  the  river  Her-  See  Hamilton  s  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p. 
mus  by  a  bridge,  and  almost  immediately  108.  * 
afterwards  its  tributary,  the  Hyllus,  by  ^  The  Hermus  {Ghiediz-Chat)  now  &II0 
a  ferry;  the  latter  is  larger  (?)  than  the  into  the  sea  very  much  nearer  to  Smyrna 
main  river,  which  it  joins  within  a  fur-  than  to  Phoc»a.  Its  course  is  perpe- 
long  of  the  ferry.  The  valley  over  which  tually  changing  (Chandler,  vol.  1.  ch. 
we  continued  to  ride  must  be  at  least  xxi.),  and  of  late  years  its  embouchure 
twelve  miles  directly  across  from  Manser,  has  been  gradually  approaching  Smyrna, 
.  .  .  The  land  is  excellent,  and  I  scarcely  whose  harbour  is  seriously  threatened  by 
saw  a  stone  during  the  first  eighteen  the  extensive  shoals  which  advance  op- 
miles.  Cotton  and  com  givw  luxuriantiy^  posite  the  Sanjiac  Kaleh,  formed  of  tho 
but  there  are  few  trees  (compare  Hero-  mud  brought  down  by  the  Hermua, 
dotus's  ^iXhv)  except  the  willow  and  (See  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p. 
pollard  poplar."  (Fellows'  Asia  Minor,  45.) 
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order  of  battle  on  this  plain,  fearful  of  the  strength  of  their 
cavaby,  he  adopted  a  device  which  Harpagus,  one  of  the  Modes, 
gnggested  to  him.  He  collected  together  all  the  camels  that 
had  come  in  the  train  of  his  army  to  carry  the  provisions  and 
the  baggage,  and  taking  ofif  their  loads,  he  mounted  riders  upon 
them  accoutred  as  horsemen.  These  he  commanded  to  advance 
in  front  of  his  other  troops  against  the  Lydian  horse ;  behind 
them  were  to  follow  the  foot  soldiers,  and  last  of  all  the  cavalry. 
When  his  arrangements  were  complete,  he  gave  his  troops 
orders  to  slay  all  the  other  Lydians  who  came  in  their  way 
without  mercy,  but  to  spare  Croesus  and  not  kill  him,  even  if 
he  should  be  seized  and  offer  resistance.  The  reason  why  Cyrus 
opposed  his  camels  to  the  enemy's  horse  was,  because  the  horse 
has  a  natural  dread  of  the  camel,  and  cannot  abide  either  the 
sight  or  the  smell  of  that  animal.  By  this  stratagem  he  hoped 
to  make  Croesus's  horse  useless  to  him,^  the  horse  being  what  ho 
chiefly  depended  on  for  victory.  The  two  armies  then  joined 
battle,  and  immediately  the  Lydian  waivhorses,  seeing  and 
smelling  the  camels,  turned  round  and  galloped  off;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  all  Croesus's  hopes  withered  away.  The 
Lydians,  however,  behaved  manfully.  As  soon  as  they  under- 
stood what  was  happening,*  they  leaped  off  their  horses,  and 
engaged  with  the  Persians  on  foot.  The  combat  was  long ;  but 
at  lasty  after  a  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  Lydians  turned 
and  fled.  They  were  driven  within  their  walls,  and  the  Persians 
laid  siege  to  Saidis. 

81.  Thus  the  siege  began.  Meanwhile  Croesus,  thinking  that 
the  place  would  hold  out  no  inconsiderable  time,  sent  off  fresh 
heralds  to  his  allies  from  the  beleaguered  town.  His  former 
messengers  had  been  charged  to  bid  them  assemble  at  Sardis  in 
the  course  of  the  fifth  month ;  they  whom  he  now  sent  were  to 
say  that  he  was  already  besieged,  and  to  beseech  them  to  come 
to  his  aid  with  all  possible  speed.  Among  his  other  allies  Croesus 
did  not  omit  to  send  to  Lacedaemon. 

82.  It  chanced,  however,  that  the  Spartans  were  themselves 


*  It  IB  iaid  that  in  one  of  the  great  that  the  horses  of  the  enemy  might  he 

hattlea  between  the  Servians  and  the  frightened  by  them."    It  was,  however, 

Turks   "  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  determined  on  this  occasion  not  to  have 

the  Turkish  oamp,  and  some  of  the  ge-  recourse  to  stratagem.    (Frontier  Lands 

nerals  proposed  that  the  camels  should  of  the  Christian  and  the  Turk,  vol.  ii. 

be  placed  in  firont  of  the  army,  in  order  p.  380.) 
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just  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Argives  about  a 
place  called  Thyrea,'  which  was  within  the  limits  of  Argolis, 
but  had  been  seized  on  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Indeed,  the 
whole  country  westward,  as  far  as  Cape  Malea,  belonged  once  to 
the  Argives,  and  not  only  that  entire  tract  upon  the  main- 
land, but  also  Cythera,  and  the  other  islands.^  The  Argives 
collected  troops  to  resist  the  seizure  of  Thyrea,  but  before  any 
battle  was  fought,  the  two  parties  came  to  terms,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  three  hundred  Spartans  and  three  hundred  Argives 
should  meet  and  fight  for  the  place,  which  should  belong  to  the 
nation  with  whom  the  victory  rested.^  It  was  stipulated  also 
that  the  other  troops  on  each  side  should  return  home  to  their 
respective  countries,  and  not  remain  to  witness  the  combat, 
as  there  was  danger,  if  the  armies  stayed,  that  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  on  seeing  their  countrymen  undergoing  defeat,  might 
hasten  to  their  assistance.  These  terms  being  agreed  on,  the 
two  armies  marched  off,  leaving  three  hundred  picked  men  on 
each  side  to  fight  for  the  territory.  The  battle  began,  and  so 
equal  were  the  combatants,  that  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when 
night  put  a  stop  to  the  fight,  of  the  whole  six  hundred  only 
three  men  remained  alive,  two  Argives,  Alcanor  and  Chromius, 
and  a  single  Spartan,  OthryadajB.  The  two  Argives,  regarding 
themselves  as  the  victors,  hurried  to  Argos.  Othryadas,  the 
Spartan,  remained  upon  the  field,  and,  stripping  the  bodies  of 
the  Argives  who  had  fallen,  carried  their  armour  to  the  Spartan 
camp.  Next  day  the  two  armies  returned  to  learn  the  result 
At  first  they  disputed,  both  parties  claiming  the  victory,  the 


*.  Thyrea  wm  the  chief  town  of  the  about  ii.c.  748.    See  Miillei^s  Dorians, 

district  called  Cynuria,  the  border  ter-  toI.  i.  p.  154.     Compare  the  Fragment 

ritory  between  Laconia  and  Alalia  (cf.  of  Ephorua  (15,  ed.  Didot),  "avforpAr^ 

Thucyd.  ▼.  41).     The  Cynuriana  were  rttr  8i  «cal  AaictiamoytovSt  «lrc  ^oH^ 

a  remnant  of  the  ancient  population  of  <rarras    r$    8i^    r^v  tlp^tniw    c^vx^t 

the  Peloponnese  before  the  Dorian  con-  cTrc  iral  avrtpyohs  ^9lv  pofilffumas  wpis 

quest.    They  called  themselves  lonians,  r6  KwraXwrai  r6p  ^c/S«ira  &^ppi|ft^- 

and  claimed  to  be  o^^X^^^"  C^i<^®  ^^'^''^  ^^^  a^rohs  r^y  iiy^fiow  law  rmw 

▼iii.  73).   The  convent  of  Luku  seems  to  ncAovoryir<r/wr,   V   ^actrot   v^o^ 

mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  Here  leniirro" 

on  "a  tabular  hill  covered  with  shrubs  '  Thucydides  confirms  this  hd  (y, 

and  small  trees,  and  having  a  gentle  de-  41).  The  Axigives,  130  years  afterwards, 

scent  towards  the  river  of  Luku,"  are  proposed  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  a 

extensive  remains  of  a  considerable  town  treaty  which  they  were  making  with 

(Leake's  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  487).     The  Sparta,  to  the  effect  that,  on  due  notice 

distance  from  the  sea  is  greater  by  a  given.  Thyrea  might  sgain  be  fought  for, 

good  deal  than  in  the  time  of  Thucy-  Atnt^p  jccU  irp^rtp^p  irorc.    The  Spartans 

dides  (iv.  57 ),  ae  the  river  has  brought  thought  the  proposal  foUy,  so  much  had 

down  large  deposits.  opinion  changed  in  the  intervaL 
^  In  the  time  of  Fheidon  the  First, 
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one,  because  they  had  the  greater  number  of  survivors;  the 
other,  because  their  man  remained  on  the  field,  and  stripped 
the  bodies  of  the  slain,  whereas  the  two  men  of  the  other  side 
ran  away ;  but  at  last  they  fell  from  words  to  blows,  and  a  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  both  parties  suffered  great  loss,  but  at  the 
end  the  Lacedaemonians  gained  the  victory.^  Upon  this  the 
Argives,  who  up  to  that  time  had  worn  their  hair  long,  cut  it 
off  close,  and  made  a  law,  to  which  they  attached  a  curse, 
binding  themselves  never  more  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  never 
to  allow  their  women  to  wear  gold,  until  they  should  recover 
Thjrea.  At  the  same  time  the  Laceda)monians  made  a  law 
the  very  reverse  of  this,  namely,  to  wear  their  hair  long,  though 
they  had  always  before  cut  it  close.  Othryadas*  himself,  it  is 
said,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  three  hundred,  prevented  by  a 
sense  of  shame  from  returning  to  Sparta  after  all  his  comrades 
had  Men,  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself  in  Thyrea. 

83.  Although  the  Spartans  were  engaged  with  these  matters 
when  the  herald  arrived  from  Sardis  to  entreat  them  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  besieged  king,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
they  instantly  set  to  work  to  afford  him  help.  They  had  com- 
pleted their  preparations,  and  the  ships  were  just  ready  to  start, 
when  a  second  message  informed  them  that  the  place  had  already 
fallen,  and  that  Crcesus  was  a  prisoner.  Deeply  grieved  at  his 
misfortune,  the  Spartans  ceased  their  efforts. 

84.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  Sardis  was  taken.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  siege  Cyrus  bade  some  horsemen  ride 
about  his  lines,  and  make  proclamation  to  the  whole  army  that 
he  would  give  a  reward  to  the  man  who  should  first  mount  the 
walL  After  this  he  made  an  assault,  but  without  success.  His 
troops  retired,  but  a  certain  Mardian,  Hjrroeades  by  name, 
iiesolved  to  approach  the  citadel  and  attempt  it  at  a  place  where 
no  guards  were  ever  set.     On  this  side  the  rock  was  so  pre- 


'  Plutarch  asserts  that  there  was  no  gone;  he  then  crawled  forth,  erected  a 

^«ccfnd  battle,  but  that  an  appeal  was  trophy,  and  wrote  a  superscription  with 

madtf  to  the  Amphictjons,  who  decided  his  blood ;  when  he  had  done  this,  he 

in  farour  of  Sparta  (Moral,  ii.  p.  306,  fell   dead    (Suidas  in  voc.   *OBpv^ris). 

B.).    He  cites  as  his  authority  a  certain  According  to  another  story,  he  survived 

Chrysennus,  who  had  written  a  book  en*  the  occasion,  and  was  afterwards  slain 

titled  Tl9\owopyri<rt€LKd.  by  Perilaiis,  son  of  Alcanor,  one  of  the 

*  Various  tales  were  told  of  Othiy*  two  Argives  who  escaped  (Pausan.  ii. 

adaa.    According  to  one  (Theseus  an.  xx.  §6).     Othryadas  was  a  favourite  sub- 

Stob.  Flor.  Tii.  67)    he  was  mortally  ject  with  the   epigram  writers.     (See 

wounded  in  the  fight,  upon  which  he  firunck's  Analecta,  vol.  i.  pp.  130,  496; 

hid  himself  under  some  of  the  dead  bo-  vol.  ii.  p.  2.) 
dies  till  the  two  Ai^givc  survivors  were 

VOL.    I.  N 
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cipitous,  and  the  citadel  (as  it  seemed)  so  impregnable,  that  no 
fear  was  entertained  of  its  being  carried  in  this  place.  Here 
was  the  only  portion  of  the  circuit  round  which  their  old  king: 
Meles*  did  not  carry  the  lion  which  liis  leman  bore  to  him. 
For  when  the  Telmessians  had  declared  that  if  the  lion  were 
taken  round  the  defences,  Sardis  would  be  impregnable,  and 
Meles,  in  consequence,  carried  it  round  the  rest  of  the  fortress 
where  the  citadel  seemed  open  to  attack,  he  scorned  to  take  it 
round  this  side,  which  he  looked  on  as  a  sheer  precipice,  anil 
therefore  absolutely  secure.  It  is  on  that  side  of  the  city  which 
faces  Mount  Tmolus.  Hyroeades,  however,  having  the  day 
before  observed  a  Lydian  soldier  descend  the  rock  after  a 
helmet  that  had  rolled  down  from  the  top,  and  having  seiai 
him  pick  it  up  and  carry  it  back,  thought  over  what  he  hail 
witnessed,  and  formed  his  plan.  He  climbed  the  rock  himself, 
and  other  Persians  followed  in  his  track,  imtil  a  large  nimibt^r 
had  mounted  to  the  top.  Thus  was  Sardis  taken,*  and  given  up 
entirely  to  pillage. 

85.  With  respect  to  Croesus  himself,  this  is  what  befeU  him 
at  the  taking  of  the  town.  He  had  a  son,  of  whom  I  miide 
mention  above,  a  worthy  youth,  whose  only  defect  was  that  he 
was  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  days  of  his  prosperity  Croesus  luul 
done  the  utmost  that  ho  could  for  him,  and  among  other  plans 
which  he  had  devised,  had  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle 


*  Two  Lydian  kings  of  this  name  are  made  CyruB  take  Sardis  by  the  advice 
mentioned  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus  (Fr.  of  (£ bares,  who  suggested  to  him  to 
24),  who  probably  follows  Xanthus.  alarm  the  inhabitants  by  placing  figiir^A 
One  is  said  to  have  been  a  tyrant,  and  of  men  on  long  poles,  and  elevatiiiji; 
to  have  been  deposed  by  a  certain  Moxus,  them  to  the  top  of  the  walls  (Pemic. 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  The  Excerpt.  §  4).— 3.  The  following,  given 
other  immediately  preceded  Myrsus,  the  also  by  Polysenus  (ib.  §  2)— on  what 
father  of  Candaules.  He  is  noticed  by  authority  it  is  impossible  to  say,  possi- 
Eusebius,  who  improperly  makes  him  bly  that  of  Xanthus.  Cyrus,  it  w^a 
thft  immediate  pi-edecessor  of  Csmdaules  said,  assented  to  a  truce,  and  drew  tiflT 
CEuseb.  Chron.  Can.,  Part  ii.  p.  322).  his  army,  but  the  night  following  he 
The  former  of  these  two  kings  is  pro-  returned,  and,  finding  the  walls  un- 
bably  the  "  gld  king  Meles  *'  of  Hero-  guarded,  scaled  them  with  ladders.  This 
dotus.  laat  seems  likely  to  have  been  the  Ly- 

*  Sardis  was,taken  a  second  time  in  dian  version. 

almost  exactly  the  same  way  by  Lagoras,  Few  people  will  hesitate  to  prefer  the 

one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the  naiTative  of  Herodotus  to  the  other  ac- 

Qreat  (Polyb.  vii.  4-7).  counts.     That  of  Ctesias  is  too  puerile 

Three  stories  were  current  as  to  the  to  deserve  a  moment's  consideration, 

mode  in  which  the  capture  by  Cyrus  The  other,  which  rests  on  no  authority 

was  effected. — 1.    This  of  Herodotus,  but   tliat  of  Polyacnus,   makes   Cyrus 

which  Xenophon  followed  in  its  princi-  guilty  of  a  foul  piece  of  treachery,  which 

pal  features  (Cyrop.  viii.  ii.  §  1-13).  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  cha- 

— 2.  That  of  Ctesias,  re)>orted  also  by  racter  borne  by  him  alike  in  Oriental 

Polysenus  (Strateg.  vii.  vi.  §  10),  which  and  in  Grecian  story. 
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on  his  behalf.    The  answer  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Pythoness  ran  thus : — 

"  Lydian,  wide-ruling  monarch,  thou  wondrous  simple  Croesus, 
Wish  not  ever  to  hear  in  thy  palace  the  voice  thou  hast  prayed  for, 
Otteiing  intelligent  sounds.     Far  better  thy  son  should  be  silent ! 
Ah  I  woe  w6rth  the  day  when  thine  ear  shall  first  list  to  his  accents." 

When  the  town  was  taken,  one  of  the  Persians  was  just 
going  to  kill  Croesus,  not  knowing  who  he  was.  Croesus  saw 
the  man  coming,  but  under  the  pressure  of  his  affliction,  did 
not  care  to  avoid  the  blow,  not  minding  whether  or  no  he  died 
beneath  the  stroke.  Then  this  son  of  his,  who  was  voiceless, 
beholding  the  Persian  as  he  rushed  towards  Croesus,  in  the 
agony  of  his  fear  and  grief  burst  into  speech,  and  said,  "  Man, 
do  not  kiU  Croesus."  This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever 
spoken  a  word,  but  afterwards  he  retained  the  power  of  speech 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

.   86.  Thus  was  Sardis  taken  by  the   Persians,  and   Croesus 
himself  fell  into  their  hands,  after  having   reigned  fourteen 
years,  and  been  besieged  in  his  capital  fourteen  days ;  thus  too 
did  Croesus  fulfil  the  oracle,  which  said  that  he  should  destroy  a 
mighty  empire, — by  destroying  his  own.     Then  the   Persians 
who  had  made  Croesus  prisoner  brought  him  before  Cyrus.  Now 
a  vast  pile  had  been  raised  by  his  orders,  and  Croesus,  laden 
with  fetters,  was  placed  upon  it,  and  with  him  twice  seven  of 
the   sons  of  the  Lydians.     I  know  not  whether  Cyrus  was 
minded  to  make  an  offering  of  the  first-fruits  to  some  god  or 
other,  or  whether  he  had  vowed  a  vow  and  was  performing  it, 
or  whether,  as  may  well  be,  he  had  heard  that  Croesus  was  a 
holy  man,  and  so  wished  to  see  if  any  of  the  heavenly  powers 
would  appear  to  save  him  from  being  burnt  alive.    However  it 
might  be,  Cyrus  was  thus  engaged,  and  Croesus  was  already  on 
the  pile,  when  it  entered  his  mind  in  the  depth  of  his  woe  that 
there  was  a  divine  warning  in  the  words  which  had  come  to 
him  trora  the  lips  of  Solon,  "  No  one  while  he  lives  is  happy." 
^V^len  this  thought  smote  him  he  fetched  a  long  breath,  and 
breaking  his  deep  silence,  groaned  out  aloud,  thrice  uttering 
the  name  of  Solon.     Cyrus  caught  the  sounds,  and  bade  the 
interpreters  inquire  of  Croesus  who  it  was  he  called  on.     They 
drew  near  and  asked  him,  but  he  held  his  peace,  and  for  a  long 
time  made  no  answer  to  their  questionings,  until  at  length, 
forced  to  say  something,  he   exclaimed,  "One  I  would  give 
much  to  see  converse   with  every  monarch."    Not  knowing 

n2 
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what  he  meant  by  this  reply,  the  interpreters  begged  him  to 
explain  himself;  and  as  they  pressed  for  an  answer,  and  grew 
to  be  troublesome,  he  told  them  how,  a  long  time  before,  Solon, 
an  Athenian,  had  come  and  seen  all  his  splendour,  and  made 
light  of  it ;  and  how  whatever  he  had  said  to  him  had  fallen  out 
exactly  as  he  foreshowed,  although  it  was  nothing  that  especially 
concerned  him,  but  applied  to  all  mankind  alike,  and  most  to 
those  who  seemed  to  themselves  happy.  Meanwhile,  as  he  thus 
spoke,  the  pile  was  lighted,  and  the  outer  portion  began  to 
blaze.  Then  Cyrus,  hearing  from  the  interpreters  what  Croesus 
had  said,  relented,  bethinking  himself  that  he  too  was  a  man, 
and  that  it  was  a  fellow-man,  and  one  who  had  once  been  as 
blessed  by  fortune  as  himself,  that  he  was  burning  alive ;  afraid, 
moreover,  of  retribution,  and  full  of  the  thought  that  whatever 
is  human  is  insecure.  So  he  bade  them  quench  the  blazing  fire 
as  quickly  as  they  could,  and  take  down  Croesus  and  the  other 
Lydians,  which  they  tried  to  do,  but  the  flames  were  not  to  be 

mastered. 

87.  Then,  the  Lydians  say  that  Croesus,  perceiving  by  the 
efforts  made  to  quench  the  fire  that  Cyrus  had  relented,  and 
seeing  also  that  all  was  in  vain,  and  that  the  men  could  not  get 
the  fire  under,  called  with  a  loud  voice  upon  the  god  Apollo, 
and  prayed  him,  if  he  had  ever  received  at  his  hands  any 
acceptable  gift,  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  deliver  him  from  his 
present  danger.  As  thus  with  tears  he  besought  the  god, 
suddenly,  though  up  to  that  time  the  sky  had  been  clear  and 
the  day  without  a  breath  of  wind,^  dark  clouds  gathered,  and 
the  storm  burst  over  their  heads  with  rain  of  such  violence,  that 
the  flames  were  speedily  extinguished.  Cyrus,  convinced  by 
this  that  Croesus  was  a  good  man  and  a  favourite  of  heaven, 
asked  him  after  he  was  taken  off  the  pile,  "  Who  it  was  that  had 
persuaded  him  to  lead  an  army  into  his  country,  and  so  become 
his  foe  rather  than  continue  his  friend  ?  "  to  which  Croesus  made 
answer  as  follows :  "  What  I  did,  oh  1  king,  was  to  thy  advantage 
and  to  my  own  loss.  K  there  be  blame,  it  rests  with  the  god  of 
the  Greeks,  who  encouraged  me  to  begin  the  war.  No  one  is  so 
foolish  as  to  prefer  to  peace  war,  in  wliich,  instead  of  sons 


7  The  later  romancers  regarded  this  in-  Chronology  and  History  of  Lydia.    The 

cident  as  over-marvellous,  and  softened  words  of  the  original  are,  '*x**f^^  '* 

down  the  miracle  considerably.    Seethe  Irvxc  ^V  hy^^P^  iKttrriw  4^  ^oSf,  o^ 

fragment  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus  trans-  fiifp  dcr<$r  yt" 
lated  at  the  close  of  the  E88i\y  on  the 
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burying  their  fathers,  fathers  bury  their  sons.     But  the  gods 
willed  it  80."^ 

88,  Thus  did  Croesus  speak.  Cyrus  then  ordered  his  fetters 
to  be  taken  off,  and  made  him  sit  down  'near  himself,  and  paid 
him  much  respect,  looking  upon  him,  as  did  also  the  courtiers, 
with  a  sort  of  wonder.  Croesus,  wrapped  in  thought,  uttered  no 
word.  After  a  while,  happening  to  turn  and  perceive  the  Persian 
soldiers  engaged  in  plundering  the  town,  he  said  to  Cyrus, 
"  May  I  now  tell  thee,  oh !  king,  what  I  have  in  my  mind,  or  k 
silence  best  ?  "  Cyrus  bade  him  speak  his  mind  boldly.  Then 
he  put  this  question :  "  What  is  it,  oh !  Cyrus,  which  those  men 
yonder  are  doing  so  busily  ?  "  "  Plundering  thy  city,"  Cyrus 
answered,  "  and  carrying  off  thy  riches."  "  Not  my  city," 
rejoined  the  other,  "  nor  my  riches.  They  are  not  mine  any 
more.    It  is  thy  wealth  which  they  are  pillaging." 

89.  Cyrus,  struck  by  what  Croesus  had  said,  bade  all  the  court 
to  withdraw,  and  then  asked  Croesus  what  he  thought  it  best  for 
him  to  do  as  regarded  the  plundering.  Croesus  answered,  **Now 
that  the  gods  have  made  me  thy  slave,  oh !  Cyrus,  it  seems  to 
rae  that  it  is  my  part,  if  I  see  anything  to  thy  advantage,  to 
show  it  to  thee.  Thy  subjects,  the  Persians,  are  a  poor  people 
with  a  proud  spirit.  If  then  thou  lettest  them  pillage  and 
possess  themselves  of  great  wealth,  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou 
hast  to  expect  at  their  hands.  The  man  who  gets  the  most, 
look  to  having  him  rebel  against  thee.  Now  then,  if  my  words 
please  thee,  do  thus,  oh  1  king : — ^Let  some  of  thy  body-guards 
be  placed  as  sentinels  at  each  of  the  city  gates,  and  let  them 
take  their  booty  from  the  soldiers  as  they  leave  the  town,  and 
tell  them  that  they  do  so  because  the  tenths  are  due  to  Jupiter. 
So  wilt  thou  escape  the  hatl-ed  they  would  feel  if  the  plunder 


■  Modern  critics   seem  not  to  have    whole  system  of  Zoroaster.     It  may  be 
been  the  first  to  object  to  this  entire    doubted,  however,  whether  the  system 


objection  had  evidently  been  made  be-  Ctesias,  in  his  account  of  the  trm.t- 

fore  the  time  of  Nicolas  of  Damsxscus,  ment  of  Cyrus,  omitted  all  mention  of 

who  meets  it  indirectly  in  his  narrative,  the  pile  and  the  6re.    According  to  him, 

The  Persians  (he  gives  us  to  understand)  thunder  and  lightning  were  sent  from 

had  for  some  time  before  this  neglected  heaven,  and  the  chains  of  Croesus  mira- 

the  precepts  of  Zoroaster,  and  allowed  culously  struck  off,  after  which  Cyrus 

his  ordinances  with  respect  to  fire  to  treated  him  with  kindness,  assigning  him 

fall  into  desuetude.  The  miracle  where-  the  city  of  Bardnd  (Bared  of  Justin,  i.  7) 

by  CnssQs  was  snatched  from  the  flames  for  his  residence.     See  the  Persica  of 

t-eannded  them  of  their  ancient  creed,  Ctesias  (£xcerpt.  §  4). 
;iDd  induced   them  to  re'establish  the 
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were  taken  away  from  them  by  force;  and  they/ seeing  that 
what  is  proposed  is  just,  will  do  it  willingly." 

90.  Cyrus  was  beyond  measure  pleased  with  this  advice,  so 
excellent  did  it  seem  to  him.  He  praised  Crcesus  highly,  and 
gave  orders  to  his  body-guard  to  do  as  he  had  suggested.  Then, 
turning  to  Croesus,  he  said,  '^  Oh !  Croesus,  J  see  that  thou  art 
resolved  both  in  speech  and  act  to  show  thyself  a  virtuous  prince : 
ask  me,  therefore,  whatever  thou  wilt  as  a  gift  at  this  moment." 
Croesus  replied,  "  Oh !  my  lord,  if  thou  wilt  suffer  me  to  send 
these  fetters  to  the  god  of  the  Greeks,  whom  I  once  honoured 
above  all  other  gods,  and  ask  him  if  it  is  his  wont  to  deceive  his 
benefactors, — that  will  be  the  highest  favour  thou  canst  confer 
on  me."  Cyrus  upon  this  inquired  what  charge  he  had  to  make 
against  the  god.  Then  Croesus  gave  him  a  full  account  of  all 
his  projects,  and  of  the  answers  of  the  oracle,  and  of  the  offer- 
ings which  he  had  sent,  on  which  he  dwelt  especially,  and  told 
liim  how  it  was  the  encouragement  given  him  by  the  oracle 
which  had  led  him  to  make  war  upon  Persia,  All  this  he 
related,  and  at  the  end  again  besought  permission  to  reproach 
the  god  with  bis  behaviour,  Cyrus  answered  with  a  laugh, 
"  This  I  readily  grant  thee,  and  whatever  else  thou  shalt  at  any 
time  ask  at  my  hands."  Croesus,  finding  his  request  allowed, 
sent  certain  Lydians  to  Delphi,  enjoining  them  to  lay  his  fetters 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  and  ask  the  god,  "  If  he  were 
not  ashamed  of  having  encouraged  him,  as  the  destined  destroyer 
of  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  to  begin  a  war  with  Persia,  of  which  such 
were  the  first-fruits  ?  "  As  they  said  this  they  were  to  point  to 
the  fetters ;  and  further  they  were  to  inquire,  **  if  it  was  the  wont 
of  the  Greek  gods  to  be  ungrateful  ?  " 

91.  The  Lydians  weiit  to  Delphi  and  delivered  their  message, 
on  which  the  Pythoness  is  said  to  have  replied — "  It  is  not 
possible  even  for  a  god  to  escape  the  decree  of  destiny.  Croesus 
has  been  punished  for  the  sin  of  his  fifth  ancestor,'  who,  when  he 
was  one  of  the  body-guard  of  the  Heraclides,  joined  in  a  woman's 
fraud,  and,  slaying  his  master,  wrongfully  seized  the  throne. 
Apollo  was  anxious  that  the  fall  of  Sardis  should  not  happen  in 
the  lifetime  of  Croesus,  but  be  delayed  to  his  son's  days ;  he 
could  not,  however,  persuade  the  Fates.^    All  that  they  were 

'  Vide  supra,  ch.  13.  them— are  brought  into  saoh  diBtinct 

^  Mr.  Qrote  remarks  with  great  truth  light  and  action:  usually  they  are  kept 

on  this  pasdAge— "  It  is  rarely  that  these  in  the  dark,  or  are  left  to  be  understood 

supreme  goddesses  or  hyper-goddes8es —  as  the  unseen  stumbling-block  in  ca^tea 

for  the  gods  themselves  must  submit  to  of  extreme  incomprehensibility ;  and  it 
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willing  to  allow  he  took  and  gave  to  CrcBSUs.  Let  Crcesus 
know  that  Apollo  delayed  the  taking  of  Sardis  three  full  years, 
and  that  he  is  thus  a  prisoner  three  years  later  than  was  his 
destiny.  Moreover  it  was  Apollo  who  saved  him  from  the 
burning  pile.  Nor  has  Crcesus  any  right  to  complain  with 
respect  to  the  oracular  answer  which  he  received.  For  when 
the  god  told  him  that,  if  he  attacked  the  Persians,  he  would 
destroy  a  mighty  empire,  he  ought,  if  he  had  been  wise,  to  have 
sent  again  and  inquired  which  empire  was  meant,  that  of  Cyrus 
or  his  own ;  but  if  he  neither  understood  what  was  said,  nor 
took  the  trouble  to  seek  for  enlightenment,  he  has  only  himself 
to  blame  for  the  result.  Besides,  he  had  misunderstood  the  last 
answer  which  had  been  given  him  about  the  mule.  Cyrus  was 
that  mule.  For  the  parents  of  Cyrus  were  of  different  races, 
and  of  different  conditions, — his  mother  a  Median  princess, 
daughter  of  King  Astyages,  and  his  father  a  Persian  and  a 
subject,  who,  though  so  far  beneath  her  in  all  respects,  had 
married  his  royal  mistress." 

Such  was  the  answer  of  the  Pythoness.  The  Lydians  re- 
turned to  Sardis  and  communicated  it  to  Croesus,  who  confessed, 
on  hearing  it,  that  the  fault  was  his,  not  the  god's.  Such  was 
the  way  in  which  Ionia  was  first  conquered,  and  so  was  the 
empire  of  Croesus  brought  to  a  close. 

92.  Besides  the  offerings  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
there  are  many  others  in  various  parts  of  Greece  presented  by 
Crcesus ;  as  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  where  there  is  a  golden  tripod, 
dedicated  by  him  to  Ismenian  Apollo  ;*  at  Ephesus,  where  the 
golden  heifers,  and  most  of  the  columns  are  his  gift ;  and  at 
Delphi,  in  the  temple  of  Pronaia,^  where  there  is  a  huge  shield 
in  gold,  which  he  gave.  All  these  offerings  were  still  in  exist- 
ence in  my  day;  many  others  hiave  perished:  among  them 
those  which  he  dedicated  at  BranchidaB  in  Milesia,  equal  in 
weight,  as  I  am  informed,  and  in  all  respects  like  to  those  at 


IB  difficult  clearly  to  determine  where  ^  The  tetnple  of  Minerva  at  Delphi 

the  Greeks  conceived  sovereign  power  stood  in  front  of  the  great  temple  of 

to  reside,  in  respect  to  the  government  Apollo.     Hence  the  Delphian  Minerva 

of  the*  world.    But  here  the  socereupitu  of  was  called  Minerva  Pronaia  {Hihrd  icpb 

tU  J/tmr, and  t/ie  subordeuite  agency  of  the  rod    vaov    iSpvcBaUf    as   Uarpocration 

'jrdif  are  tmequivocally  set  forth  "  (Hist,  of  says).     Vide  infra,  viii.  37.     Pausanias 

Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  262).  mentions  that  the  shield  was  no  longer 

^  The  river  limdnius  washed  the  foot  there  in  his  day.     It  had  been  carried 

of  the  hiU  on  which  this  temple  stood  off  by  Philomclus,    the    Phocian  gene- 

(Paua.  ix.  10,  2);  hence  the  phrase  "Is-  ral  in  the  Sacred  War   (^Paus.  x.  viii. 

menian  Apollo."  Compare  Patlenian  Mi-  §  4). 
wnja  (supra^  ch.  62). 
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Delphi.  The  Delphian  presents,  and  those  sent  to  Amphi- 
araus,  came  from  his  own  private  property,  being  the  first-fruits 
of  the  fortune  which  he  inherited  finom  his  father ;  his  other 
offerings  came  from  the  riches  of  an  enemy,  who,  before  he 
mounted  the  throne,  headed  a  party  against  him,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  the  crown  of  Lydia  for  Pantaloon.  This  Pantaloon 
was  a  son  of  Alyattes,  but  by  a  different  mother  from  CrcBsus ; 
for  the  mother  of  Croesus  was  a  Carian  woman,  but  the  mother 
of  Pantaloon  an  Ionian.  When,  by  the  appointment  of  his 
father,  Croasus  obtained  the  kingly  dignity,*  he  seized  the  man 
who  had  plotted  against  him,  and  broke  him  upon  the  wheel. 
His  property,  which  he  had  previously  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  gods,  Croesus  applied  in  the  way  mentioned  above.  This  is 
all  I  shfidl  say  about  his  offerings. 

93,  Lydia,  unlike  most  other  countries,  scarcely  offers  any 
wonders  for  the  historian  to  describe,  except  the  gold-dust  which 
is  washed  down  from  the  range  of  Tmolus.  It  has,  however, 
one  structure  of  enormous  size,  only  inferior  to  the  monuments 
of  Egypt'  and  Babylon.    This  is  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,*  the 

*  This  has  been  eupposed  to  mean  most  important  feature,  proportion  (now 
that  Alyattea  associated  Cro&sns  with  best  understood  in  Italy),  they  would  be 
him  in  the  government  (see  Wesseling  monstrous  and  disagreeable.  The  taste 
and  Bahr  in  loc.  Also  Clintons  F.  H.  for  colossal  statuea  is  often  supposed  to 
vol.  ii.  p.  363).  But  there  are  no  suffi-  be  peculiarly  Egyptian;  but  the  Greeks 
cient  grounds  for  such  an  opinion.  Asso-  had  some  as  large  as,  and  even  larger 
ciation,  conmion  enough  in  Egypt,  was  than,  any  in  Egypt,  that  of  Olympian 
very  rarely  practised  in  the  East  until  Jove  being  60  ft.  high,  and  the  CoIossub 
the  time  of  the  Saasanian  princes ;  and  of  Rhodes  105  ft.  (See  Flaxman,  Lect  ix. 
does  not  seem  ever  to  obtain  unless  p.  219.)  Pausanias  (iii.  19)  mentions 
where  the  succession  is  doubtful.  Nor  one  of  Apollo  30  cubits  (45  feet)  high.— 
would  it  have  been  likely  that,  during  [Q.  W.] 

a  joint-reign  with  his  father,  CroBsus  «  The  following  account  of  the  ex- 
should  have  treated  the  partisan  of  his  temal  appearance  of  this  monument 
brother  with  such  severity.  Herodotus  which  still  exists  on  the  north  bank  of 
undoubtedly  intends  to  speak  of  the  the  Hermus,  near  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
nomination  of  Croesus  by  Alyattes  as  his  oient  Sardis,  is  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
successor  upon  the  throne.  The  verb  (^ Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  145-6^:— 
used  is  the  same  as  that  which  occurs  "  One  mile  south  of  this  spot  we 
below  (ch.  208),  where  the  nomination  reached  the  principal  tumulus,  gene- 
of  Cambyses  by  Cyrus  is  mentioned.  rally  designated  as  the  tomb  of  Haly- 

*  The  colossal  size  of  the  monuments  attes.  It  took  us  about  ten  minutea  to 
in  Egypt  is  sufficiently  known.  They  ride  round  its  base,  which  would  give 
increased  in  siae  as  the  power  of  Egypt  it  a  circumference  of  nearly  half  a  mile 
advanced.  The  great  unportance  of  pro-  Towards  the  north  it  consite  of  the  na^ 
portion  is  at  once  felt  in  examining  them ;  t  ui-al  rock,  a  white  horizontally  stratified 
for  though  the  columns,  as  in  the  Great  earthy  limestone,  cut  away  so  as  to  ap- 
Hall  of  Kamak,  are  so  large— the  centre  pear  as  part  of  the  structure.  The  upper 
avenue  of  twelve  being  69  ft.  5  in.  high,  portion  is  sand  and  gravel,  apparently 
with  the  abacus  and  plinth,  aud  the  brought  from  the  bed  of  the  Hermu/ 
lateral  ones  (once  122  in  number)  being  Several  deep  ravines  have  been  worn  by 
45  ft.  8  in.  high— they  have  a  pleasing  time  and  weather  in  its  aides,  particu- 
as  well  as  a  grand  effect.    Without  that  larly  on  that  to  the  south:  we  followed 
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by  the  joint  labour  of  the  tradesmen,  handicraftsmen,  and 
courtesans  of  Sardis,  and  had  at  the  top  five  stone  pillars,  which 
remained  to  my  day,  with  inscriptions  cut  on  them,'  showing 
how  much  of  the  work  was  done  by  each  class  of  workpeople. 
It  appeared  on  measurement  that  the  portion  of  the  courtesans 
was  the  largest.  The  daughters  of  the  common  people  in  Lydia, 
one  and  all,  pursue  this  traffic,  wishing  to  collect  money  for 
their  portions.  They  continue  the  practice  till  they  marry ;  and 
are  wont  to  contract  themselves  in  marriage.  The  tomb  is  six 
stades  and  two  plethra  in  circumference ;  its  breadth  is  thirteen 


than  from  any  other.     It*  rises  at  an  tained,  either  by  the  Greeks,  or  by  some 

angle  of  about  22*^,  and  is  a  coniy>icuou8  one  of  the  many  nations  who  have  at  dif- 

object  on  aU  sides."  ferent  periods  held  possession  of  Asia 

Recently  the  mound  has  been  more  Minor.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 

exactly  measured  by  M.  Spiegenthal,  internal  construction  of  the  mound  was 

Prussian   Consul  at  Smyrna,  who  has  not  found  by  M.  Spiegenthal  in  any  way 

also    carefully  explored  the    interior,  to  resemble  that  of  the  famous  tomb  of 

His  measurements  strikingly  agree  with  Tantalus,  near  Smyrna,  explored  by  M. 

the  rough  estimate  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  Texier.      (See  Texier's  Asie  Mineure, 

He  gives  the  average  diameter  of  the  vol.  iL  p.  252,  et  seq. ;  and  for  M.  Spie- 

mound  as  about  250  metres,  or  281  yards,  genthars  account  of  his  excavations,  see 

which  produces  a  circumference  of  al-  the  Monatsbericht  der  Konigl.  Preus- 

most  exactly  half  a  mile.     In  the  inte*  sisch.  Aeademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 

rior,  into  which  he  drove  a  gallery  or  Berlin,  Dec.  1854,  pp.  700-702.) 

tunnel,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis-  Besides  the  barrow  of  Alyattes  there 

cover  a  sepulchral  chamber,  composed  are  a  vast  number  of  ancient  tumuli  on 

of  large  blocks  of  white  marble,  highly  the  shores  of  the  Gygsean  lake.     Three 

polished,  situated  almost  exactly  in  the  or  four  of  these  are  scarcely  inferior  in 

centre  of  the  tumulus.     The  chamber  size  to  that  of  Alyattes  (see  Chandler's 

was  somewhat  more  than  11  feet  long.  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  ch.  78,  p.  3o2). 

nearly  8  feet  broad,  and  7  feet  high.    It  These  may  be  the  tombs  of  the  other 

was  empty,  and  contained  no  sign  of  Lydian  kings. 

any  inscription  or  sarcophagus.    The  [The  monument  in  question,  with  a 

mound    outside  the  chamber   showed  stone  basement,  and  a  mound  above,  is 

traces  of  many  former  excavations.     It  very  similar  to  the  constructed  tombs 

was  pierced  with  galleries,  and  contained  of  Etruria,  and  to  some  in  Greece,  as 

a  great  quantity  of  bories,  partly  human,  that  of  Menecrates  at  Corfu,  and  others. 

partly  those  of  animals;  also  a  quantity  The  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycenfc  is 

of  ashes,  and  abundant  fragments  of  also  supposed  by  Canina  to  have  been 

urns.     No  writing  \^as  discovered  on  capped  with  a  mound;  and  he  is  quite 

any  of  these,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  'right  in  thinking  it  could  not  have  been 

mound,  nor  any  fragment  of  metal  with  a  *  treasury '  (as  it  is  called  of  Atreus:, 

the  exception  of  a  nail,  a  relic  of  former  being  outside  the  city.    Indeed  in  the 

explorers.     Undoubtedly  the  chamber  same  locality  are  the  remains  of  other 

had  been  rifled  at  a  remote  period,  and  similar  monuments,    not  certainly   so 

the  mound  had  been  used  in  post-Lydian  many  treasuries,  but  tombs.    The  five 

times  as  a  place  of  general  sepulture,  olpoi  on  that  of  Alyattes  may  have  been 

Hence  the  remains  of  urns,  and  the  like  those  on  the  tomb  of  Aruns  at  Al- 

human  bones  and  ashes.     The  animal  bauo,  miscalled  '  of  the  Horatii." 

bones  are  more  difficult  of  explanation.  The  statement  about  the  Lydian  wo- 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mar-  men  is  one  of  those  for  which  Herodotus 

ble  chamber  was  the  actual  resting-place  cannot  escape  censure. — G.  W.] 

of  the  Lydian  king.  Its  dimensions  agree.  ^  This  is  thought  to  be  a  very  early 

nearly  with  those  of  the  sepulchral  cham-  mention  of  wiiting.     Alyattes  died  d.c. 

ber  of  Cyrus.     (Sec  note  to  book  i.  ch.  5G8;   but  even  the  Greeks  had  letters 

2 14.)  The  tomb  was  probably  plundered  long  before  that  time. — [G.  W,] 
for  the  sake  of  the  gold  which  it  con- 
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plethra.    Close  to*  the  tomb  is  a  large  lake,  which  the  Lydians 
say  is  never  dry.®    They  call  it  the  Lake  Gygsea. 

94  The  Lydians  have  very  nearly  the  same  customs  as  the 
Greeks,  with  the  exception  that  these  last  do  not  bring  up  their 
girls  in  the  same  way.  So  far  as  we  have  any  knowledg^,  they 
were  the  first  nation  to  introduce  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,'  and  the  first  who  sold  goods  by  retail.  They  claim  also 
the  invention  of  all  the  games  which  are  common  to  them  with 
the  Greeks.  These  they  declare  that  they  invented  about  the 
time  when  they  colonised  Tyrrhenia,  an  event  of  which  they 
give  the  following  account.  In  the  days  of  Atys  the  son  of 
Manes,  ^  there  was  great  scarcity  through  the  whole  land  of 
Lf  dia.  For  some  time  the  Lydians  bore  the  affliction  patiently, 
bat  finding  that  it  did  not  pass  away,  they  set  to  work  to  devise 
remedies  for  the  eviL  Various  expedients  were  discovered  by 
various  persons ;  dice,  and  huckle-bones,  and  ball,^  and  all  such 

*  ThiB  lake  is  stiU  a  remarkable  fea-  Plut.  de  Is.  s.  24,  who  mentions  the 
ture  in  the  scene.      (Hamilton's  Asia    Phrygian  Manis. — [G.  W.] 

Minor,  i.  p.  145;  Fellows,  p.  290.)  It  ^  The  ball  was  a  very  old  game,  and 

ia  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  zx.  392).  it  was  doubtless  invented  in  Egypt,  as 

*  This  statement  was  made  also  by  Plato  says.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
Xenophanes  of  Colophon  (Pollux,  ix.  (Od.  viii.  372),  and  it  was  known  in 
vi.  §  83 J,  and  is  repented  by  Eustathius  Egypt  long  before  his  time,  in  the 
(ad  Dionys.  Perieget.  v.  840).  Other  twelfth  dynastv,  or  about  2000  b.c.,  as 
writero  ascribed  the  invention  to  Phei-  were  the  irccrcroi,  ^^oi^  latrunculi,  calculij 
doD  I.  king  of  Argos  (Etym.  Magn.  ad  or  counters,  used  in  a  game  resembling 
voc.  o^cAio-KOf;  Pollux,  1.  s.  c.)*  Ac-  our  draughts,  with  two  sets  of  men,  or 
cording  to  Plutarch,  Theseus  coined  mo-  *'  dogs,"  of  different  colours.  They  are 
Dev  at  Athens  some  centuries  earlier  also  mentioned  by  Homer  (Od.  i.  107, 
(fh€8.c.  25).  and  Plut.  de  Isiis.   12,  "'irerrfra'*). 

It  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  derived  Athenssus  (Deipn.  i.  10,  p.  19)  reproves 

their  first  knowledge  of  coined  money  Herodotus  for  ascribing  the  invention 

from  the  Asiatics  with  whom  they  came  of  games  to  the  Lydians.    The  Greek 

into  contact  in  Asia  Minor,  either  Ly-  board,  &/3a|,  or  abacus,  had  five  lines, 

dians  or  Phrygians    (a  tradition  men-  sometimes  twelve,  like  that  of  the  Ro- 

tioned  in  Pollux,  l.s.c,  made  the  latter  mans,  whence  diuxlecim  scripta  was  .th^ 

people  the  inventors  of  coming).     Phei-  name  they  gave  to  their  alveits,  or  board, 

dou,  who  is  also  said  to  have  introduced  and  the  moves  were  sometimes  decided 

the  JIginetan  standard  of  weights  from  by  dice. 

Asia,  may  have  been  the  first  to  strike  Greek  dice,  k^^oi,  tesserw,  were  like 

coins  in  European  Greece.    The  asser-  our  own,  with  six  numbers — 6  and  1, 

tion  of  Plutarch  cannot  possibly  be  re-  5  and  2,  4  and  3,  being  generally  on  the 

ceived.    See  Note  B.  at  the  end  of  the  opposite  sides.     Instead  of  two,   they 

volmne.  threw  three  dice,  whence  rpls  l{,  "three 

^  A  name  resembling  that  of  the  King  sizes,"  and  k^jSot  was  the  ''ace."  They 
of  Lydia,  Manes  f  is  found  in  the  early  were  probably  at  first  oiily  numbered 
traditions  of  many  people.  In  Egypt  on  four  sides,  wheijice  the  name,  cor- 
the  first  king  was  Jfenes,  of  whom  Mane-  rupted  from  ritnyapa.  This  was  the  case 
n»,  the  reputed  inventor  of  music,  was  with  some  astrmfoli,  the  2  and  5  being 
•opposed  to  have  been  the  son.  Crete  omitted  (Jul.  Poll.  Onom.  ix.  7),  but 
bad  its  iffnos;  India  its  ^anM;  Germany  these  were  usually  without  numbers, 
its  first  Man,  Manwts ;  and  ti'aces  of  the  and  were  simply  the  original  knuckle- 
name  occur  in  other  early  histories.  See  bones  of  sheep.    They  were  also  called 
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games  were  invented,  except  tables,  the  invention  of  which  they 
'  do  not  claim  as  theirs.  The  plan  adopted  against  the  famine 
was  to  engage  in  games  one  day  so  entirely  as  not  to  feel  any 
craving  for  food,  and  the  next  day  to  eat  and  abstain  from 
games.  In  this  way  they  passed  eighteen  years.  Still  ihe 
affliction  continued  and  even  became  more  grievous.  So  the 
king  determined  to  divide  the  nation  in  half,  and  to  make 
the  two  portions  draw  lots,  the  one  to  stay,  the  other  to  leave 
the  land.  He  would  continue  to  reign  over  those  whose  lot  it 
should  be  to  remain  behind ;  the  emigrants  should  have  his  son 
Tyrrhenus  for  their  leader.  The  lot  was  cast,  and  they  who  had 
to  emigrate  went  down  to  Smyrna,  and  built  themselves  ships,^ 
in  which,  after  they  had  put  on  board  all  needful  stores,  they 
sailed  "^away  in  search  of  new  homes  and  better  sustenance. 
After  sailing  past  many  coimtries  they  came  to  Umbria,*  where 
they  built  cities  for  themselves,  and  fixed  their  residence. 
Their  former  name  of  Lydians  they  laid  aside,  and  called 


**talif*  and  in  playing  were  generally  micare,  quod  talos  jacere,  quod  tesse- 

five  (whence  irtvrakidlCfiv),  a  number,  ras;  "  and  in  Off.  iii.,  that  one  tn'fA  whom 

like  the  five  lines  on  the  old   Greek  "  in  tenebris  micea"  for  an  honest  man> 

abacuB,  taken  from  the  fingers  of  the  had  become  a  proverb. — [Q.  W.] 

hand.     Sometimes  astragali  were  made,  *  Heeren  understands  this  passage  to 

of  the  same  form  as  the  bone,  of  stone,  assert  that  the  Lydians  obtained  vessels 

metal,  ivory,  or  glass  ;  and  I  have  one  from  the  Greeks  of  Smyrna,  and  builds 

of  these  last  from  Athens,  which  is  only  upon  it  the  conclusion  that  the  Lydians 

Uj  in.  long.   The  game  is  represented  in  were  at  no   time  a  seafaring   people, 

a  painting  found  at  Herculaneum,  and  (Asiat.  Nat.  Vol.  i.  p.  106.  E.  T.)     But 

in  sculpture ;  and  Pliny  (zzxiv.  8)  men-  ju^x^''^^^^'  ^^  never  the  sense  of  pro- 

tions  a  famoQs  group  in  bronze  by  Poly-  cuiing  from  another.     Where  it  means 

cletus,  of  two  naked  boys,  called  the  procuring  at  all,  it  is  always  procuring 

astragalizontesj  then  in  the  Atrium   of  by  one's  own  skill  and  enterprise.     {Cf. 

Titus,  evidently  the  same  subject  repre-  Sophocl.  Phil.  295.    Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  ii. 

Bented  in  stone  at  the  British  Museum,  §  15.) 

the  loser  biting  his  companion's  arm.  ^  The  Umbria  of  Herodotus,  as  Xie- 

The  games  of  fa/t  and /«sse/YV  were  chiefly  buhr  observes   (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i. 

confined  to  children,  women,  and  old  p.  142.  K.  T.)  **  is  of  laige  and  indefinite 

men  (Cic.de  Senect.  16,  ed  Par.).   That  extent."    It  appears  to  include  almost 

of  odd  and  even,  **par  et  iinpar"  was  the  whole  of  Northern  Italy.     It   is 

thought  still  more  puerile,  and  is  com-  from  the  region  above  the  Umbrians  that 

pared  by  Horace  to  riding  on  a  stick,  or  the  Alpis  and  the  Carpis  flow  into  the 

"arundine  long&"    (Sat.  ii.  iii.    247.)  Dauube  (iv.  49).    This  would  seem  to 

Beans,  nuts,    fdmonds,  or  coins   were  assign  to  them  the  modem  Lombardo-^ 

used  in  playing  it;  and  another  game  Venetian  kingdom,  and  to  place  them 

is  Mentioned  by  J.  Pollux  (ix.  7 )  of  on  the  Adriatic.    The  arrival  of  the 

throwing  coins  or  bones  within  a  ring.  Tyrrhenians    on  their   shores  extends 

or  into  a  hole,  called  rp6ira.     Odd  and  them  to  the  opposite  coast,  and  makes 

even,  and  the  modem  Italian  mora,  were  Tuscany  also  a  part  of  their  country, 

very  ancient  Egyptian  games.     In  the  Herodotus  knows  of  no  Italian  nations 

latter  the  Romans  were  said  "  micare  except  the  Tyrrhenians,  the  Umbrians, 

ditfitis**    Cicero,  de  Div.  ii.  says,  "  quid  the  Venetians  (Heneti),  the  (Enotrians, 

onim  son  est  ?  idem  propemodum  quod  and  the  Messapians. 
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themselves  after  the  name  of  the  king's  son,  who  led  the  colony, 
Tyrrhenians.* 

95.  Thus  far  I  have  been  engt^ed  in  showing  how  the 
Lydians  were  brought  under  the  Persian  yoke.  The  course  of 
my  history  now  compels  me  to  inquire  who  this  Cyrus  was  by 
whom  the  Lydian  empire  was  destroyed,  and  by  what  means 
the  Persians  had  become  the  lords  paramount  of  Asia.  And 
herein  I  shall  follow  those  Persian  authorities  whose  object  it 
appears  to  be  not  to  magnify  the  exploits  of  Cyrus,  but  to  relate 
the  simple  truth.  I  know  besides  three  ways  in  which  the  story  / 
of  Cyrus  is  told,  all  differing  from  my  own  narrative.  ; 

The  Assyrians  had  held  the  Empire  of  Upper  Asia  for  the 
space  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  years,*  when  the  Modes  set 
the  example  of  revolt  from  their  authority.  They  took  arms  for 
the  recovery  of  their  freedom,  and  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Assyrians,  in  which  they  behaved  with  such  gallantry  as  to 
shake  oflf  the  yoke  of  servitude,  and  to  become  a  free  people. 
Upon  their  success  the  other  nations  also  revolted  and  regained 
their  independence. 

96.  Thus  the  nations  over  that  whole  extent  of  country 
obtained  the  blessing  of  self-government,  but  they  fell  again 
under  the  sway  of  kings,  in  the  manner  which  I  will  now  relate. 
There  was  a  certain  Mede  named  Deioces,  son  of  Phraortes,  a 
man  of  much  wisdom,  who  had  conceived  the  desire  of  obtaining 
to  himself  the  sovereign  power.  In  furtherance  of  his  ambition, 
therefore,  he  formed  and  carried  into  execution  the  following 
scheme.  As  the  Modes  at  that  time  dwelt  in  scattered  villages 
without  any  central  authority,  and  lawlessness  in  consequence 
prevailed  throughout  the  land,  Deioces,  who  was  already  a  man 
of  mark  in  his  own  village,  applied  himself  with  greater  zeal 
and  earnestness  than  ever  before  to  the  practice  of  justice  among 
bis  fellows.  It  was  his  conviction  that  justice  and  injustice  are 
engaged  in  perpetual  war  with  one  another.  He  therefore 
began  this  course  of  conduct,  and  presently  the  men  of  his 
village,  observing  his  integrity,  chose  him  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
all  their  disputes.  Bent  on  obtaining  the  sovereign  power,  he 
showed  himself  an  honest  and  an  upright  judge,  and  by  these 
means  gained  such  credit  with  his  fellow-citizena  as  to  attract 

'  The  whole  story  of  the  Lydian  colo-  exact)  526  of  Berosus.     (Fr.  11.)     The 

nization  of  Etroria  is  considered  in  the  entire  subject  of  Assjirian  Chronology 

fint  Euay  appended  to  this  book.  is  discussed  in  the  Critical  Essays,  Essay 

'  The  520  years  of  Herodotus  in  this  vii. 

pUoe  undoubtedly  represent  the  (more  ^ 
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the  attention  of  those  who  lived  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
They  had  long  been  suffering  from  unjust  and  oppressive 
judgments ;  so  that,  when  they  heard  of  the  singular  uprightness 
of  Deioees,  and  of  the  equity  of  his  decisions,  they  joyfully  had 
recourse  to  him  in  the  various  quarrels  and  suits  that  arose, 
until  at  last  they  came  to  put  confidence  in  no  one  else. 

97.  The  number  of  complaints  brought  before  him  continually 
increasing,  as  people  learnt  more  and  more  the  fairness  of  his 
judgments,  Deioees,  feeling  himself  now  all  important,  announced 
that  he  did  not  intend  any  longer  to  hear  causes,  and  appeared 
no  more  in  the  seat  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sit 
and  administer  justice.  "  It  did  not  square  with  his  interests," 
he  said,  « to  spend  the  whole  day  in  regulating  other  men's  affairs 
to  the  neglect  of  his  own."  Hereupon  robbery  and  lawlessness 
broke  out  afresh,  and  prevailed  through  the  country  even  more 
than  heretofore;  wherefore  the  Medes  assembled  from  all 
quarters,  and  held  a  consultation  on  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
speakers,  as  I  think,  were  chiefly 'friends  of  Deioees.  "We 
cannot  possibly,"  they  said,  "go  on  living  in  this  country  if 
things  continue  as  they  now  are ;  let  us  therefore  set  a  king 
over  us,  that  so  the  land  may  be  well  governed,  and  we  ourselves 
may  be  able  to  attend  to  our  own  afiTairs,  and  not  be  forced  to 
quit  our  country  on  account  of  anarchy."  The  assembly  was 
persuaded  by  these  arguments,  and  resolved  to  appoint  a  king. 

98.  It  followed  to  determine  who  should  be  chosen  to  the 
office.  When  this  debate  began  the  claims  of  Deioees  and  his 
praises  were  at  once  in  every  mouth;  so  that  presently  all 
agreed  that  he  should  be  king.  Upon  this  he  required  a  palace 
to  be  built  for  him  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  a  guard  to  be  given 
him  for  his  person.  The  Medes  complied,  and  built  him  a 
strong  and  large  palace,^  on  a  spot  which  he  himself  pointed 
out,  and  likewise  gave  him  liberty  to  choose  himself  a  body- 
guard from  the  whole  nation.®    Thus  settled  upon  the  throne, 

^    The  royal  palace  at  Agbatana  is  eating  narratiye  of  Herodotus  presents 

said  by  Polybius  to  have  been  7  stades  to  us  in  all  points  Qrecian  society  and 

(more  than  four-fifths  of  a  mile)  in  cir-  ideas,  not  Oriental :  it  is  like  the  discus* 

cumference  (x.  xzvii.  9) ;  but  his  descrip-  sion  which  the  historian  ascribes  to  the 

tion  refers  probably  to  the  capital  of  seven  Persian  conspirators,  previous  to 

Media  Mcujna,  rather  than  to  the  (so-  the  accession  of  Darius,  whether  they 

called)  city  of  Deioees.  shaU  adopt  an  oligarchical,  a  democrat 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  tical,  or  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 

the  excellent  comment  of  Mr.  Grote  on  ment;  or  it  may  be  compared  to  the 

this  passage.    He  observes: — '*0f  the  Cyropiedia  of  Xenophou,  who  be&uti> 

real  history  of  Deioees  we  cannot  be  fully  and  elaborately  works  out  an  ideal 

said  to  know  anything;  for  the  inter-  which  Herodotus  exhibits  in  brief  out- 
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he  further  required  them  to  build  a  idngle  great  city,  and,  dis- 
regarding the  petty  towns  in  which  they  had  formerly  dwelt, 
make  the  new  capital  the  object  of  their  chief  attention.  The 
Medes  were  again  obedient,  and  built  the  city  now  called 
Agbatana,^  the  walls  of  which  are  of  great  size  and  strength, 


line.     The  story  of  Deioces  describes  dsean  form  of  Akhmaiha,  KDpnK,  which 

what  may  be  called  the  despot's  pro-  occurs  in   Ejsra  (vi.  2),   may'  thus  be 

gresB,  first  as  candidate,  and  afterwards  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  the  Arian 

as  fully  established  .  .  .  Deioces  begins  name.     It  may  further  be  of  interest  to 

like  a  clever  Greek  among  other  Greeks,  note  that  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a 

equal,  free,  and  disorderly;  he  is  athirst  name  among  the  Median  cities  enume- 

for  despotism  from  the  beginning,  and  rated  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  or 

is  forward  in  manifesting  his  rectitude  in  those  of  his  suocessora,  so  that  it  is 

and  justice,    *  as  beseems  a  candidate  pretty  certain  the  capital  described  by 

for  command;'  he  passes  into  a  despot  Herodotus  could  not  have  been  built 

by  the  public  vote,  and  receives  what  to  until  within  a  short  period  of  the  de- 

the  Greeks  was  the  great  symbol  and  Btruction  of  Nineveh.— H.  C.  R.] 

instrument  of  such  transition,  a  personal  Two  descriptions  of   the  town  are 

body-guard ;  he  ends  by  organising  both  worth  comparing  with  that  of  Hero- 

the  machinery  and  the  etiquette  of  a  dotus.     In  the  second  Fargard  of  the 

despotism  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  like  Vendidad,  Jemshid,  it  is  said,  "  erected 

the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon;  only  that  both  a  Var  or  fortress,  suMciently  large,  and 

these  authors  maintain  the  superiority  formed  of  squared  blocks  of  stone ;  he 

of  their  Grecian  ideal  over  Oriental  rea-  assembled  in  the  place  a  vast  population, 

lity,  by  ascribing  both  to  Deioces  and  and  stocked  the  suiToundiug  country 

Cyrus  a  just,  systematic,  and  laborious  with  cattle  for  their  use.     He  caused 

adnmuatration,  such  as  their  own  expe-  the  water  of  the  great  fortress  to  flow 

rience  did  not  present  to  them  in  Asia."  forth  abundantly.    And  within  the  Viu*, 

(Vol.  iii.,  pp.  307-308.    See  also  Note  *  or  fortress,  he  erected  a  lofty  palace. 

of  the  latter  page.)  encompassed  with  walls,  and  laid  it  out 

'  I  have  retained  the  form  Agbatana,  in  many  separate  divisions,  and  thei% 

given  by  Herodotus,  in  place   of  the  was  no  high  place,  either  in  front  or 

more  usual  Ecbatena  of  other  authors,  rear,  to  command  und  overawe  the  fort- 

as  being  nearer  to  the  Persian  original,  ress."     (Zenda vesta.     Vendidad.  Farg. 

which  (in  the  inscriptions)  is  Hagma-  ii.) 

tima.    (Behistun  Inscrip.    Col.  II.  Par.  The  other  description  is  more  exact 

13.)       It  is  curious   that  the   Greeks  in  its   details.     "  ^Vrphaxad,"  we   are 

should  have  caught  the  orthography  so  told  in  the  book  of  Judith,  "built  in 

nearly,  and  yet  have  been  so  mistdcen  Ecbatana  walls  round  about  of  stones 

as  to  the  accent  of  the  word.     There  hewn  three  cubits  broad  and  six  cubits 

cannot   be  a  doubt  that  the    natives  long,  and  made  the  height  of  the  wall 

caUed  the  city  Hagmatdn,  according  to  seventy  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof 

the  analogy  of  the  modem  Isfahdn,  Te-  fifty  cubits :   and  set  the  towers  thereof 

her&n,  Hamadan,  Behistiin,  &c.     Yet  upon  the  gates  of  it,  an  hundred  cubits 

the  Greeks  said  Agbdtana,  as  is  evident  high,  and  the  breaidth  thereof  in  the 

both  from  the  quantity  and  the  accent  of  foundation  sixty  cubits :  and  he  made 

the  word.     It  is  written  'Ayfidrcufay  not  the  gates  thereof,  even  gates  that  were 

'Ayfiardifa,  and  in  the  poets  the  last  raised  to  the  height  of  seventy  cubits, 

three  syllables  are  short.    Cf.  .<£sch.  and  the  breadth  of   them  was  forty 

Pers.  lt>.    Aristoph.  Acham.  64.  cubits,  for  the  going  forth  of  his  armies, 

[There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  and  for  the  setting  in  array  of  his  foot- 

the  original  form  of  the  name  Hellenised  men."    (i.  2-4.) 

aa   *Ay0draMa  or  'Zicfidrai/a  was  Hag-  Col.  Bawlinson  long  since  published 

matiln,  and  that  it  was  of  Arian  etymo-  his  opinion  that  the  site  of  the  Agbatana 

logy,   having   been   first  used  by  the  ascribed  to  Deioces  was  at  Takhti-Solei- 

Anan  Medes.     It  would  signify  in  the  man,  in  Media  Atropatdnc.    The  nature 

language  of  the  country  **  the  place  of  of  the  situation,  and  its  geographical 

assemblage,"  being  compounded  of  fuim  position,  are   far  more  in  accordance 

**  with,"  and  gaina  **  to  go."    The  Chal-  with  the  notices  of  Agbatana  contained 
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last  have  their  battlements  coated  respectively  with  silver  and 
gold.^ 

99.  All  these  fortifications  Deioces  caused  to  be  raised  for 
himself  and  his  own  palace.  The  people  were  required  to  build 
their  dwellings  outside  the  circuit  of  the  walls.  When  the 
town  was  finished,  he  proceeded  to  arrange  the  ceremonial.  He 
allowed  no  one  to  have  direct  access  to  the  person  of  the 
king,  but  made  all  communication  pass  through  the  hands  of 
messengers,  and  forbade  the  king  to  be  seen  by  his  subjects. 
He  also  made  it  an  offence  for  any  one  whatsoever  to  laugh  or 
spit  in  the  royal  presence.  This  ceremonial,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  inventor,  Deioces  established  for  his  own  security, 
fearing  that  his  compeers,  who  were  brought  up  together  with 
him,  and  were  of  as  good  family  as  he,  and  no  whit  inferior  to 
him  in  manly  qualities,  if  they  saw  him  frequently  would  be 
pained  at  the  sight,  and  would  therefore  be  likely  to  conspire 
against  him ;  whereas  if  they  did  not  see  him,  they  would  think 
him  quite  a  different  sort  of  being  from  themselves. 

100.  After  completing  these  arrangements,  and  firmly  settling 
himself  upon  the  throne,  Deioces  continued  to  administer  justice 
with  the  same  strictness  as  before.     Causes  were  stated  in 


to  rule  the  hoars  of  the  day  in  a  re-  tion.    The  temple  at  Bor8ip{>a  (see  the 

curring  series  of  sevens,  and  the  day  preceding  note)  appears  to  have   had 

was  named  alter  the  planet  who  hap-  its  fourth  and  seventh  stages  actually 

pened  to  be  the  regent  of  the  first  hour,  coated  with  gold  and  silver  respectively. 

If  we  assign  then  the  first  hour  of  the  And  it  seems  certain   that  there   was 

first  day  to  the  Moon,  we  find  that  the  often  in  Oriental  towns  a  most  lavish 

Gist  hour,  which  commenced  the  second  display  of  the  two  precious  metals.    The 

day,  belonged   to   the  oth   planet,   or  sober    Polybius    relates    that,    at    the 

Mars;  the  121st  hour  to  the  2ad,  or  southern  Agbatana,  the  capital  of  Media 

Mercury;  the  181st  to  the  6th,  or  J  upi-  l^agna,   the  entire  woodwork  of    the 

ter;  the  241st  to  the  3rd,  or  Venus;  royal  palace,  including  beams,  cellibg», 

the  301  st  to  the  7th, oi* Saturn;  and  the  and  pillars,   was  covered  with   plates 

36 1st  to  the  4th,  or  the  Sun.    The  po-  either  of  gold  or  silver,  and  that  the 

pular  belief  (which  first  appears  in  Dion  whole  building  was  roofed  with  silver 

Cassius)  that  the  series  in  question  refers  tiles.  The  temple  of  Anaitis  was  adorned 

to  a  horary  division  of  24  is  incorrect;  in  a  similar  way.      (Polyb.    x.   xxvii. 

for  in  that  case,  although  the  order  is  §  10-12.)  Consequently,  though  Darius, 

the  same,  the  succession  is   inverted,  when  he  retreated  before  Alexander, 

One  thing  indeed  seems  to  be  certain,  carried  off  from  Media  gold  and  silver 

that  if  the  Chaldseans  were  the  inventors  to  the  amount  of  7000  talents  (more 

of  the  hebdomadal  nomenclature,  they  than  1,700,000Z.),  and  Uiough  the  town 

must  have  borrowed  their  earliest  astro-  was  largely  plundered  by  the  soldiers 

nomical  science  from  the  same  source  of  Alexander  and  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 

which  supplied  the  Hindoos;  for  it  could  still  there  remained  tiles  and  plating 

not  have  been  by  accident  that  a  horary  enough  to  produce  to  Antiochus    the 

division  of  60  was  adopted   by  both  Great  on  his  occupation  of  the  place  a 

races. — H.  C.  K.]  sum   of  very  nearly  40u0  talenta,    or 

>  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  97o,o0o/.  sterling !     (See  Arrian.  Kxp. 

account,  though  it  may  be  greatly  ex-  Alex.  iii.  19.     Polyb.  1.  s.  c.) 
Agg«»rated,  is  not  devoid  of  a  founda- 
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writing,  and  sent  in  to  the  king,  who  passed  his  judgment  upon 
the  contents,  and  transmitted  his  decisions  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned: besides  which  he  had  spies  and  eavesdroppers  in  all 
parts  of  his  dominions,  and  if  he  heard  of  any  act  of  oppression, 
he  sent  for  the  guilty  party,  and  awarded  him  the  punishment 
meet  for  his  offence. 

101.  Thus  Deioces  collected  the  Medes  into  a  nation,  and 
ruled  over  them  alone.  Now  these  are  the  tribes  of  which  they 
consist :  the  Busse,  the  FarStacSni,  the  Struchates,  the  Arizanti, 
the  Budii,  and  the  Magi.^ 

102.  Having  reigned  three-and-fifty  years,  Deioces  was  at  his 
death  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraorte&  This  prince,  not  satisfied 
with  a  dominion  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  single  nation 
of  the  Medes,  began  by  attacking  the  Persians  ;  and  marching 
an  army  into  their  country,  brought  them  under  the  Median 
yoke  before  any  other  people.  After  this  success,  being  now  at 
the  head  of  two  nations,  both  of  them  powerful,  he  proceeded  to 
conquer  Asia,  overrunning  {)rovince  after  province.  At  last  he 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Assyrians — ^those  Assyrians,  I  mean,  to 
whom  Nineveh  belonged,*  who  were  formerly  the  lords  of  Asia. 
At  present  they  stood  alone  by  the  revolt  and  desertion  of  their 
allies,  yet  still  tlieir  internal  condition  was  as  flourishing  as  ever. 
Phraortes  attacked  them,  but  perished  in  the  expedition  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army,  after  having  reigned  over  the  Medes 
two-and-twenty  years. 

103.  On  the  death  of  Phraortes  ^  his  son  Gyaxares  ascended 

'  Mr.  Orote  speaks   of  the  Median  said  by  any  historian  of  repute  to  have 

tribes  as  ooinciding  in  nufnber  with  the  been  slain  in  battle  with  the  Assyrians, 

fortified  circles  in  the  town  of  Agbatana,  are  the  sole  grounds  for  this  identifica- 

and  thence  concludes  that  Herodotus  tion.    But  the  Book  of  Judith  is  a  pure 

ooDoeiTed  the  seven  circles  as  intended  historical  romance,  which  one  is  sur- 

esch  for  a  distinct  tribe  (Hist,  of  Greece,  prised  to  find  critical  writers  at  the  pre- 

vol.  ilL  p.  306).    But  the  number  of  the '  sent  day  treating  as  serious     (See  Clin- 

Median  tribes  is  not  seven  but  aijc  ;  and  ton's  F.  H.,  vol.  i.  p.  275;  Bosanquet's 

the  circles  are  not  in   the    totcn,    but  Fall  of  Nineveh,  p.  16.)     The  following 

sroxuid  the  palace.    Herodotus  says'  ex-  are  a  few  of  the  anomalies  which  con- 

presily  that  the  people  dwelt  outside  demn  it. 

the  outermost  circle.  The  Jews  are  recently  returned  from 

*  Herodotus  intends  here  to  distin-  the  captivity  (ch.  iv.  ver.  13,  18-19). 

gaish  the  Assyrians  of  Assyria  Proper  Joacim  (Joiakim)   is  the  High  Priest, 

from  the  Babylonians,  whom  he  calls  He  was  the  son  of  Jeshuah,  and  contem- 

al«o  Assyrians  (i.  178,  188,  &c.).  Against  porary  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh. 

the  latter  he  means  to  say  this  expedi-  xii.    10-26).     The  date   of  Uie  events 

tion  wan  not  directed.  narrated  should  therefore  be  about  b.c. 

^  Phraortes  has  been  thought  by  some  450-30,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 

to  be  the  Arphaxad  of  the  Book   of  manus.    Yet,  1.  Nineveh  is  standing, 

Judith.      A   fanciful    resemblance  be-  and  is  the  capital  of  Nabuchodonosors 

tweeo  the  names,  and  the  fact   that  kingdom  (i.  1).     2.  Assyria  is  the  great 

lliraortes  is  the  only  Median  monarch  monarchy  of  the  time  (i.  7-10).     3.  Per- 

o  2 
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the  throne.  Of  him  it  is  reported  that  he  was  still  more  war* 
like  than  any  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
gave  organization  to  an  Asiatic  army,  dividing  the  troops  into 
companies,  and  forming  distinct  bodies  of  the  spearmen,  the 
archers,  and  the  cavalry,  who  before  his  time  had  been  mingled 
in  one  mass,  and  confused  together.  He  it  was  who  fought 
against  the  Lydians  on  the  occasion  when  the  day  was  changed 
suddenly  into  night,  and  who  brought  under  his  dominion  the 
whole  of  Asia  beyond  the  Halys.^  This  prince,  collecting 
together  all  the  nations  which  owned  his  sway,  marched  against 
Nineveh,  resolved  to  avenge  his  father,  and  cherishing  a  hope 
that  he  might  succeed  in  taking  the  town.  A  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Assyrians  suffered  a  defeat,  and  Cyaxares  had 
already  begun  the  siege  of  the  place,  when  a  numerous  horde  of 
Scyths,  under  their  king  Madyes,'  son  of  PrStothyes,  burst  into 
Asia  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians  whom  they  had  driven  out  of 
Europe,  and  entered  the  Median  territory. 

104.  The  distance  from  the  Palus  Maeotis  to  the  river  Phasis 
and  the  Colchians  is  thirty  days'  journey  for  a  lightly-eqnipped 
traveller.*    From  Colchis  to  cross  into  Media  does  not  take  long 

aia  ia  subject  to  Assyria  (i.  7).  4.  Egypt  tribes?)  by  their  Semitio  DeighbourBy 

is  also  subject  (i.  9-10).    Media,  how-  first  appear  in  the  Cuneiform  inscrip- 

ever,  is  an  independent  kingdom  under  tiona  as  a  subetantive  people  under  Kaar- 

Arpbaxad,  who  as  the  builder  of  the  Haddon  ia  about  B.  c.  684.    They  were 

walls  of  Ecbatana  should  be  Deioces  or  at  that  time  in  the  Kurdish  mountains, 

Cyaxares.  and  were  ruled  over  by  a  king,  TetispM^ 

The  book  appears  to  be  the  work  of  whose  name  betrays  his  Arian  descent, 

a  thoroughly  Hellenized  Jew,  and  could  The  Qimiri  had  considerably  increaaed 

not  therefore  have  been  written  before  in  power  under  the  reign  of  £sar-Had- 

the  time  of  Alexander.    It  is  a  mere  don's  son,  (about  b.c.  670),  and  eeem 

ron^ance,  and  has  been  assigned  with  to  have  been  already  threatening  the 

much  probability  to  the  reign  of  Anti-  Assyrian  frontier. — H.  C.  R.] 

ochus  Epiphanes  (Qrotius  in  the  Preface  *  From    the    mouth    of   the    Psalos 

to  his  Annotations  on  the  Book  of  Ju-  Msotis,  or  Sea  of  Azof,   to  the  river 

dith ;  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  578).    It  has  Jiion,  (the  ancient  Phaais^  is  a  dLstanoe 

many  purely  Greek  ideas  in  it,  as  the  of  about  270  geographical  miles,  or  but 

mention  of  the  Qiants,  the  sons  of  the  little  more  than  the  distance  (240  geog. 

Titans^ch.xvi.ver.  7),  and  the  crowning  miles)  from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  the 

with  a  chaplet  of  olive  (ch.  xv.  ver.  13).  Euxine,  which  was  called  (ch.  72)  «'a 

Probably  also  the  notion  of  a  demand  journey  of/rr  days  for  a  lightly  equipped 

for  earth  and  water  Tii.  7)  came  to  the  traveller."    We  may  learn  from    thia 

writer  from  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  that  Hefodotus  did  not  intend  the  day's 

history.    At  least  there  is  no  trace  of  journey  for  a  measure  of  length.     He 

its  having  been  an  Assyrian  custom.  related  the  reports  which  liad  reached 

*  Vide  supra,  chapter  74.  him.    He  was  told  that  a  man  might 

"*  According  to    Strabo,    Madys,   or  cross  from  Issus  to  the  Black  Sea  in  five 

Madyes,  was  a  Cimmerian  prince  who  days,  which  perhaps  was  possible,  and 

drove  the  Treres  out  of  Asia  (i.  p.  91).  that  it  would  take  a  month  to  reach  the 

The  true  nature  of  the  Scythian  war  of  Sea  of  Asof  from  Colchis,  which,  conai- 

Cyaxares  is  considered  in  the  Critical  dering  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the 

Essays,  Essay  iii.  §  9.     [The  SacoD  or  route,  is  not  improbable.    It  is  ques- 

Scythians,  who  were  termed  Oimiri  (the  tionable  whether  the  coast  line  can  ewr 
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-there  is  only  a  single  intervening  nation,  the  Saspirians,' 
passing  whom  yoa  find  yourself  in  Media.  This  however  was 
not  the  road  followed  by  the  Scythians,  who  turned  out  of  the 
straight  course,  and  took  the  upper  route,  which  is  much  longer, 
keeping  the  Caucasus  upon  their  right.^  The  Scythians,  having 
thus  invaded  Media,  were  opposed  by  the  Medes,  who  gave  them 
battle,  but,  being  defeated,  lost  their  empire.  The  Scythians 
became  masters  of  Asia. 

105.  After  this  they  marched  forward  with  the  design  of 
invading  Egypt.  When  they  had  reached  Palestine,  however, 
Fsammetichus  the  Egyptian  king^  met  them  with  gifts  and 
prayers,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  advance  no  further.  On 
their  return,  passing  through  Ascalon,  a  city  of  Syria,^  the 


have  been  practicable  at  all.     K  not,  an  army,  the  Cimmerians,  if  they  entered 

the  communication  must  have  been  cir-  Asia  by  a  track  west  of  that  said  to  have 

caitoiu,  and  ha^  included  the  paBsage  been  followed  by  the  Scythians,  can  only 

of  the  CaucasuB,   either  by  the  well-  have  gained  admittance  by  the  Pyl». 

known  Fybs  Caucasese  between  Tiflis  It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 

and  Mozdok,  or  by  some  unknown  pass  there  are  but  two  known  routes  by  which 

west  of  that  route,  of  still  greater  alti-  the  Caucasus  can  be  crossed,  that  of 

tode  and  difficulty.    In  either  case  the  Mozdok,  traversed  by  Ker  Porter  in 

journey  might  well  occupy  30  days.  1817,  which  is  kept  open  by  Russian 

'  The  Saspirians  are  mentioned  again  military  posts,  and  still  forms  the  regu- 

SB  lying  north  of  Media  (ch.  110),  and  lar  line  of  communication  between  Rus- 

as  separating  Media  from  Colchis   (iv.  sia  and  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces, 

37).    Thev  are  joined  with  the  Matidni  and  that  of  Daghest&n  or  Derbend  along 

and  the  Alarodii  in  the  satrapies  of  the  western  shores  ofthe  Caspian,  which, 

Darius  (iiL  94),  with  the  Alarodii  and  according  to  De  Hell,  is  "  much  more 

the  Colchians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  impracticable  than  Uiat  by  Mozdok." 

(tiL  79).    They  appear  to  have  occupied  (lYavels,  p.  323,  note.  Eng.  Tr.)     This 

the  upper  vaUeys  of  the  Kw  (Cyrus)  latter  assertion  may,  however,  be  ques- 

and  its  tributary  streams,  or  nearly  the  tioned. 

modem  Russian  province  of  Gkoigia.  '  According  to  Herodotus,  Psamme- 

Bitter  (Erdkunde  von  Asien,  vol.  vi.  tichus  was  engaged  for  29  years  in  the 

p.  92)  conjectures  their  identity  with  siege  of  Azdtus  (Ashdod),  ii.  157.    This 

the  Saparda  of  the  monuments.    They  would  account  for  his  meeting  the  Scy- 

are  perhaps  the  same  as  the  later  Iberi  thians  in  Sj/ria, 

with  whom  their  name  will  connect  ety-  [Justin  (ii.  3)  speaks  of  an  Egyptian 

zoologically,  especially  if  we  consider  king,  Vezoris,  who  retired  from  before 

Stpiri  to  be  the  true  form.    (Siirctooi,  the  Scythians,  when  Egypt  was  only 

^$9tpoif  "l^pou)    They  probably  oe-  saved  by  its  marshes  from  mvaaion.  The 

longed,  ethnically,  to  the  same  family  name  Vezoris  must  be  Bocchoris,  though 

as  the  ancient  Armenians.    (See  the  the  sera  assigned  to  Vezoris  does  not 

Critical    Essays,   Essay   zi..    On    the  agree  with  his. — G.  W.] 

Ethnic  Affinities    of  the    Nations  of  *  Ascalon  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 

Western  Asia.)  cities  of  the  Philistines  (Judges  i.  18, 

'  Herodotus,  clearly,  conceives  the  ziv.  19,  &c.).     According  to  Xanthus  it 

Cimmerians  to  have  coasted  the  Black  was  founded  by  a  certain  Ascalus,  the 

Sea,  and  appears  to  have  thought  that  general  of  a  Lydian  king  (Fr.  23);  but 

the  Scythians  entered  Asia  by  the  route  this  is  very  improbable.     It  lay  on  the 

of  Daghest^  along  the  shores  of  the  coast  between  Ashdod  and  Gkiza,  and 

Caspian.    He  does  not  seem  to  have  was  distant  about  40  miles  frt)m  Jem* 

heen  aware  of  the  ezistenoe  of  the  PylsD  salem  (cf.  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  102 ;  Strab. 

CaucasesB.    As  the  eastern  shore  of  the  zvi.  p.  1079 ;  Plin.,  H.  N.,  v.  13,  &c.). 

Black  Sea  is  certainly  impracticable  for  By  Strabo's  time  it  had  become  a  place 
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greater  part  of  them  went  their  way  without  doing  any  damage ; 
but  some  few  who  lagged  behind  pillaged  the  temple  of  Celestial 
Yenus.^  I  have  inquired  and  find  that  the  temple  at  Ascalon  is 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  temples  to  this  goddess ;  for  the  one 
in  Cyprus,  as  the  Cyprians  themselves  admit,  was  built  in  imi- 
tation of  it ;  and  that  in  Cythera  was  erected  by,  the  Phoenicians, 
who  belong  to  this  part  of  Syria.  The  Scythians  who  plundered 
the  temple  were  punished  by  the  goddess  witKthe  female  sick- 
ness,^ which  still  iattaches  to  their  posterity.  They  themselyes 
confess  that  they  are  afflicted  with  the  disease  for  this  reason, 
and  travellers  who  visit  Scythia  can  see  what  sort  of  a  disease  it 
is.     Those  who  suffer  from  it  are  called  Enarees.® 

106.  The  dominion  of  the  Scythians  over  Asia  lasted  eight- 
and-twenty  years,  during  which  time  their  insolence  and  oppres- 
sion spread  ruin  on  every  side.  For  besides  the  regular  tribute, 
they  exacted  from  the  several  nations  additional  imposts,  which 
they  fixed  at  pleasure ;  and  further,  they  scoured  the,  country 
and  plundered  every  one  of  whatever  they  could.  At  length 
Cyaxares  and  the  Medes  invited  the  greater  part  of  them  to  a 
banquet,  and  made  them  drunk  with  v^ine,  after  which  they 
were  all  massacred.  The  Medes  then  recovered  their  empire, 
and  had  the  same  extent  of  dominion  as  before.  They  took 
Nineveh — I  will  relate  how  in  another  history ' — and  conquered 

of  email  coDBoquence.    At  the  era  of  the  ch.  vi.  §  108.)    This  impotoDcy  Hippo- 

Crusadea  it  reyived,  but  ia  now  again  cratea  aacnbes  to  veneaection,   but  he 

little  more  than  a  village.     It  retaina  mentiona  that  the  nativea  believed  it  to 

ita  ancient  name  almost  unchanged.  be  a  judgment  from  the  gods.     It  ia 

[Aacalon  is  first  mentioned  in  cunei-  aaid  thiat  tracea  of  the  diaeaae  are  still 

foi*m  inacriptions  of  the  time  of  Sen-  found  among  the  inhabitanta  of  Southern 

nacherib,  having  been  raduced  by  him  Russia.    See  Potock  (Histoire  Primitive 

in  the  famous  campaign  of  his  third  des  Peuplea  de  la  Russie,  p.  175)  and 

year. — H.  C.  K.]  Reineggs  (Allgem.  topograph.  Beschreib. 

*  Herodotus  probably  intends  the  Sy-  d.  Caucas.  I.  p.  269). 

rian  goddess  Atergatis  or  DercSto,  who  ^  Babr  (in  loc.)  regards  thia  word  as 

was  worshipped  at   Ascalon  and  else-  Qreek,  and  connecta  h  with  4tfaipt»  and 

where  in  Syria,  under  the  form  of  a  fyapOj  giving  it  the  sense  of  '*  virilitate 

mermaid^  or  figure  half  woman  half  fish  spoiiati ; "  but  I  agree  with  Larcher  and 

(cf.  Xanth.  Fr.  11,  Plin.  H.  N.,  v.  23,  Blakesley  that  it  is  in  all  probability 

Strab.   xvi.  p.   1062,  1113,  &c.).     Her  Scythic. 

temple  at  Ascalon  is  mentioned  by  Diod.  ^  The  question  whether  the   'Av^v- 

Sic.  (ii.  4).    She  may  be  identified  with  pioi  KAyoi^  promised  here,  and  again  in 

Astarte,  and  therefore  with  the  Venus  chapter  184,  were  ever  written  or  no, 

of  the  Qreeks  (cf.  Selden,  De  Diis  Syris,  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the 

Syntagm.  II.  ch.  ill.).  learned.     Isaac    Voss,    Des    Vignoles, 

*  Thia  malady  is  thus  described  by  Bouhier  (Recherches,  ch.  i.  p.  7),  and 
Hippocrates,  a  younger  contemporary  Larcher  (in  loc),  have  maintained  the 
of  Herodotus,  who  himself  visited  Scy-  affirmative  ;  Bahr,  Fabriciua,  Gerard 
thia: — "  fivoux^a*  ytvovrai,  koX  ywai-  Voss,  Dahlmann,  and  Jager  (Diaput. 
Kcia  iffyd(oirrcUf  xai  ds  al  yvveuKts  8ta-  Herodot.  p.  15)  the  negative.  !%« 
K4yovTal  T9  Sfioivs  KoXtvyrai  rt  oi  Toiov-  passage  of  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  VI II. 
rot  &yay8p(e<r."    (De  Aer.  Aq.  et  Loc.  xviii.)  which  affirma  that  Herodotue^  in 
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aQ  Assyria  except  the  district  of  Babylonia.  After  this  Gyaxares 
died,  haying  reigned  over  the  Medes,  if  we  include  the  time  of 
the  Scythian  rule,  forty  years. 

107.  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
He  had  a  daughter  who  was  named  Mandane,  concerning  whom 
he  had  a  wonderful  dream.  He  dreamt  that  ft-om  her  such  a 
stream  of  water  flowed  forth  as  not  only  to  fill  his  capital,  but  to 
flood  the  whole  of  Asia.®  This  vision  he  laid  before  such  of  the 
Magi  as  had  the  gift  of  interpreting  dreams,  who  expounded  its 
meaning  to  him  in  full,  whereat  he  was  greatly  terrified.  On  this 
account,  when  his  daughter  was  now  of  ripe  age,  he  would  not  give 


his  account  of  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  re-  Lewis  argues  that  a  poet,  and  not  a 
presented  an  eagle  as  drinking,  would  prose  writer,  must  have  been  quoted, 
be  decisive  of  the  question  if  the  reading  (See  'Notes  and  Queries/  No.  213,  p. 
were  certain.      But  some    MSS.   have  57.)    The  entire  passage  in   Aristotle 
"  'Ha/oSof  ^Ty^fft  rovro."    There  are,  runs  aa  follows : — &\\*  *Hp69oros  iiyy6u 
however,    several    objections    to    this  tovto'   wtvolriKt  ykp  rhv  r^r  fjnuntias 
reading.    For,  I.  Hesiod,  according  to  irpS^dpov  arrhy  iy  rj7  Siiry^o'et  rf   ircpl 
the  best  authorities,   died   before  the  rV  iroKiopKlay  r^y  filyov  itlyoyra.  Sir  C. 
siege  of  Nineveh.     2.  Neither  he,  nor  Lewis  thinks  that  the  word  itfiro/i^ire, 
any  writer  of  his  age,  composed  poems  and  the  expression    rhy  r^r  fuuntias 
on  historical  subjects.     3.  Thei'e  is  no  vp6€9poy    ''imply  a  quotation  from  a 
known  work  of  Hesiod  in  which  such  a  poet,"  and  he  suggests  that  the  poet 
subject  as  the  siege  of  Nineveh  could  actually  named  by  Aristotle  was  Chosri- 
well  have  been  mentioned.   On  the  other  lus  {XotplKos  \     It  is  of  course  possible 
hand  the  siege  of  that  city  is  exactly  one  that  the  name  originally  written  may 
of  the  events  of  which  Herodotus  had  have  been  altogether  lost,  and  that  both 
promised  to  noake  mention  in  his  Assy-  the  MS.  readings  may  be  wrong;  but  be- 
rian  annals.      These  are  strong  grounds  fore  we  cut  the  Gordian  knot  in  this 
for  preferring  the  reading  of  *Hp69<nos  bold  way,  we  ought  to  be  quite  sure 
to  that  of  'Htrlo^os  in  the  disputed  pas<  that  our  objections  to  both  readings  are 
nge.    It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  valid  ones.     It  does  not  seem  to  me  at 
no  other  distinct  citation  from  the  work  all  improbable  that  Aristotle  mav  have 
is  to  be  found  among  the  remains  of  used  the  word  vtiroi-riKt  in  this  place  of 
antiquity,  and  Larcber  appears  right  in  a  prose  writer,  in  the  sense  of  **  fabled" 
concluding  from  this  that  the  work  pe-  or  "  represented  fabttlously.**    (See  Soa- 
riahed  early,  probably,  however,  not  be-  Tiger's  note  on  the  place.)    And  the  ex- 
fore  the  time  of  Cephalion  (b.c.  120),  pression,  fiayrtias  irp6t9poyy  is  certainly 
who  is  said  by  Syncellus  (i.  p.  315,  ed.  not  more  poetical  than  man^  which  He- 
I'indorf.)  to  have  followed  Hellanicus,  rodotus  uses  in  his  "  Histones,"  even  in 
Ctesias,   and  Hetndotus  in  his  Assyrian  the  plain  narrative;  besides  which  it 
history.     From    Cephalion  may   have  may  have  occurred  in  an  oracle.    It  is 
come  those  curious  notices  in  John  of  worthy  of  notice  that  Aristotle  else- 
Malala  (ed.  Dind.  p.  2G)  concerning  the  where  takes  the  trouble  to   correct  a 
Scythic  character  of  the  dress,  language,  mistake  made  by  Herodotus  in  Natural 
and  laws  of  the  Parthians,  which  are  History,  (see  note  on  Book  iii.  ch.  108), 
expressly  ascribed  by  him  to  Herodotus,  evidently  regarding  the  assertions  of  so 
but  do  not  appear  in  the  work  of  Hero-  painstaking  an  observer  as  worth  notice ; 
dotus  which  has  come  down  to  us.  but  he  would  scarcely  make  it  his  busi- 
Since  the  first  edition  of  this  volume  ness  to  correct  the  endless  misstate- 
wa«  published,  another  scholar,  whose  ments  of  poets  upon  such  matters, 
opinion  possesses  great  weight,  has  pro-  *  Nicolas   of  Damascus  assigns  this 
pounced  against  the  reading  of  *Hf><{doros  dream  t«  Ai^oste,  who,  according  to 
in  the  passage  of  Aristotle  above  quoted,  him,  was  the  mother  of  Cyrus.  (Fragm. 
Admitting  fully  that  the  reading  'Hcrfo-  Hist.  Or.  III.  p.  399,  Fr.  66.) 
'o5  cannot  possibly  stand.  Sir  Comewall 
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her  in  marriage  to  any  of  the  Medes  who  were  of  suitable  rank, 
lest  the  dream  should  be  accomplished ;  but  be  married  her  to  a 
Persian  of  good  family  indeed,®  but  of  a  quiet  temper,  whom  he 
looked  on  as  much  inferior  to  a  Mede  of  even  middle  condition. 
108.  Thus  Cambyses  (for  so  was  the  Persian  called)  wedded 
Mandane,^  and  took  her  to  his  home,  after  which,  in  the  very 
first  year,  Astyages  saw  another  vision.  He  &ncied  that  a  vine 
grew  from  the  womb  of  his  daughter,  and  overshadowed  the 
whole  of  Asia.  After  this  dream,  which  he  submitted  also  to 
the  interpreters,  he  sent  to  Persia  and  fetched  away  Mandane, 
who  was  now  with  child,  and  was  not  far  from  her  time.  On 
her  arrival  he  set  a  watch  over  her,  intending  to  destroy  the 
child  to  which  she  should  give  birth;  for  the  Magian  intei^ 
preters  had  expounded  the  vision  to  foreshow  that  the  oflfepring 
of  his  daughter  would  reign  over  Asia  in  his  stead.  To  g^uard 
against  this,  Astyages,  as  soon  as  Cyrus  was  bom,  sent  for  Har- 


'  Cambyses,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  ap-  to  which  Darius  had  succeeded.     The 

pears  tq  have  been  not  only  a  man  of  first    king    (MtySof — 6   wp&ros    ify^fMitw 

good  family,  but  of  royal  race^the  he-  arparov)  is  Cyazares,  the  next  (ijcctrov 

reditary  monarch  of  bis  nation,  which,  ircur)  Astyages,  the  third  Cyrus,  the 

when  it  became  subject  to  the  Medes,  fourth  (Kvpov  wcus)  Cambyses,  the  fifth 

still  retained  its  line  of  native  kings,  Smerdis  the  Mage   (Mdpios  —  cu«x^ 

the  descendants  of  Achaimenes  (Hakha-  wdrptji).     There  is  no  discrepancy  at  all 

manish).     In  the  Behistun  Inscription  (as  Mr.  Grote  appears  to  imagine,  vol.  iv. 

(col.  1,  par.  4)  Darius  carries  up  his  ge-  p.  248)  between  the  account  of  wfischy* 

nealogy  to  Achsemenes,  and  asserts  that  lus  and  Herodotus. 

'  *  eight  of  his  race  had  been  kings  before  ^  Whether  there  was  really  any  con- 

f    himself — he  was  the  ninth."   Cambyses,  nezion  of  blood  between    Cyma  and 

'     the  father  of  C3n^s,  Cyrus  himself,  and  Astj'ages,   or  whether  (as  Ctesias  as- 

Cambyses  the  son  of  Cyrus,  are  probably  serted,  Persic.  Excerpt*  §  2)  they  were 

included  in  the  eight.    Thus  Xenophon  no  way  related  to  one  another,  wiU  per* 

(Cyrop.  I.  ii.  1)  is  right,  for  once,  when  haps  never  be  determined.    That  Asty* 

he  says,  '*  Uarphs  kiytrm  6  Kvpos  7cW-  ages  should  marry  his  daa^ter  to  the 

itSm  Kaftfi6aov,  Utpffwr  fiairiKitc  %.**  tributary  Persian  king  is  in  itself  pro- 

[An  inscription    has    been  recently  bable  enough;   but  the  Medes  would 

found  upon  a  brick  at  Senkereh  in  lower  .bo  likely  to  invent  such  a  tale,  even 

Cbalda^,  in  which  Cyrus  the  Great  calls  without  any  foundation  for  it,  just  as  the 

himself  "  the  son  of  Cambyses,  the  pow-  Egyptians  did  with  respect  to  Cambyses 

erful  king."     This  then  is  decisive  as  their  conqueror,  who  was,  according  to 

to  the  royalty  of  the  line  of  Cyrus  the  them,  the  son  of  Cyrus  by  Nitdtis,  a 

Great,  and  is  confirmatory  of  the  im-  daughter  of  Apries  (vid.  infr.  ixi.  2);  or 

pression  derived  firom  other  evidence,  as  both  the  Egyptians  and  the  later  Per- 

that  when  Darius  speaks  of  eight  Achas-  sians  did  with  regard  to  Alexander,  who 

menian  kings  having  preceded  him,  he  was  called  by  the  former  the  son  of 

alludes  to  the  ancestry  of  Cyrus  the  Nectanebus  (Mos.  Chor.  ii.   12);   and 

Great,  and  not  to  his  own  immediate  who  is  boldly  claimed  by  the  latter,  in 

paternal  line.    See  note  to  the  word  the  Shah-Nameh,  as  the  son  of  D&rab, 

**  Achsemenida)  **  in  ch.  125. — H.C.R.]  king  of  Persia,  by  a  daughter  of  Failakus 

WheniEschylus(Per8.76»-785)makes  («<At«Tos,  «Uucirot,  Failakus)  king  of 

Diuius  the  sixth  of  his  line,  he  counts  Macedon.    The  vanity  of  the  oonqaeml 

from  Cyaxares,  the  founder  of  the  great  race  is  soothed  by  the  belief  that  th«* 

monarchy  co^xtcnsirv  trith  Asm  (<y  &v8p*  conqueror  is  not  altogether  a  foreigner. 

airo<ri|f  *Xtfihos  fiiikoTp6ipov  ray*7y\ 
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pagns,  a  man  of  his  own  house  and  the  most  faithful  of  the 
Medes,  to-  whom  he  was  wont  to  entrust  all  his  affairs,  and 
addressed  him  thus — "  Uarpagus,  I  beseech  thee  neglect  not 
the  busiDess  with  which  I  am  about  to  charge  thee ;  neither 
betray  thou  the  interests  of  thy  lord  for  others'  sake,  lest  thou 
bring  destruction  on  thine  own  head  at  some  future  time.  Take 
the  child  bom  of  Mandan6  my  daughter ;  carry  him  with  thee  to 
thy  home  and  slay  him  thera  Then  bury  him  as  thou  wilt." 
"  Oh !  king,"  replied  the  other,  "  never  in  time  past  did  Har- 
pagus  disoblige  thee  in  anything,  and  be  sure  that  through  all 
future  time  he  will  be  careful  in  nothing  to  offend.  If  therefore 
it  be  thy  will  that  this  thing  be  done,  it  is  for  me  to  serve  thee 
with  all  diligence." 

109.  When  Harpagus  had  thus  answered,  the  child  was  given 
into  his  hands,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  death,  and  he  hastened 
weeping  to  his  home.  There  on  his  arrival  he  found  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  told  all  that  Astyages  had  said.  ''  What  then," 
said  she,  "  is  it  now  in  thy  heart  to  do  ?  "  "  Not  what  Astyages 
requires,"  he  answered;  ''no,  he  may  be  madder  and  more 
frantic  still  than  he  is  now,  but  I  will  not  be  the  man  to  work 
his  will,  or  lend  a  helping  hand  to  such  a  murder  as  this. 
Many  things  forbid  my  slaying  him.  In  the  first  place  the  boy 
is  my  own  kith  and  kin ;  and  next  Astyi^es  is  old,  and  has  no 
son.^  If  then  when  he  dies  the  crown  should  go  to  his  daughter 
—that  daughter  whose  child  he  now  wishes  to  slay  by  my  hand 
—what  remains  for  me  but  danger  of  the  fearfullest  kind?* 
For  my  own  safety,  indeed,  the  child  must  die ;  but  some  one 
belonging  to  Astyages  must  take  his  life,  not  I  or  none." 

110.  So  saying  he  sent  off  a  messenger  to  fetch  a  certain 
Mitradates^^  one  of  the  herdsmen  of  Astyages,  whose  pasturages 


'  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  I.  iv.  §  20)  gives  certain  Atradates,  a  Mardiaa,  whom  po- 

Aatjages  a  son,  wnom  he  calls  Cyaxares.  verty  had  driven  to  become  a  robber. 

The  inacriptions  tend  to  confirm  Hero-  and  of  Argost^  (qy.  Artost^  ^),  ^  woman 

dotus ;  for  when  Fravoartish  (Phraortes)  who  kept  goats.     He  took  service  imder 

chums  the  crown  in  right  of  his  descent,  some  of  the.  menials  employed  about 

it  is  not  as  son  of  Astyages,  but  as  the  palace  of  Astyages,  and  rose  to  be 

"  descended  from  Cyaxares."     He  goes  the  king's  cupbearer.    By  degrees  he 

back  to  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  grew  into  such  favour  that  Astyages 

as  if  the  line  of  Astyages  had  become  made  his  father  satrap  of  Persia,  and 

extinct.    (SeeBelust.  Ina.  col.  2,  par.  5.)  entrusted  all  matters  of  importance  to 

'  Ctesias  seems  to  have  called  this  himself, 

penson  Atradates.    There  can  be  little  [Atradates  may  fairly  be  considered 

doubt  that  the  long  narrative  in  Nicolas  to  be  a  mere  Median  synonym  for  the 

of  Damascus  (Fragm.  Hist.  Gnec.,  vol.  Persian   Mitradates  —  the  name    signi- 

iii.  p.  397-406)  came  from  him.    Ac-  fying  "  given  to  the  sun/'  and  Atra  or 

cording  to  this,  Cyrus  was  the  sou  of  a  Adar  (whence  Atropatend)  being  equi- 
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he  knew  to  be  the  fittest  for  his  purpose,  lying  as  they  did 
among  mountains  infested  with  wild  beasts.  This  man  was 
married  to  one  of  the  king's  female  slaves,  whose  Median  name 
was  Space,  which  is  in  Greek  Cyno,  since  in  the  Median  ton^e 
the  word  "  Spaca "  means  a  bitch.*  The  mountains,  on  the 
skirts  of  which  his  cattle  grazed,  lie  to  the  north  of  Agbatana, 
towards  the  Euxine.  That  part  of  Media  which  borders  on  the 
Saspirians  is  an  elevated  tract,  very  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  forests,  while  the  rest  of  the  Median  territory  is  entirely 
level  ground.  On  the  arrival  of  the  herdsman,  who  came  at 
the  hasty  summons,  Harpagus  said  to  him — "  Astyages  requires 
thee  to  take  this  child  and  lay  him  in  the  wildest  part  of  the 
hills,  where  he  will  be  sure  to  die  speedily.  And  he  bade  me 
tell  thee,  that  if  thou  dost  not  kiQ  the  boy,  but  anyhow  allowest 
him  to  escape,  he  will  put  thee  to  the  most  painful  of  deaths 
I  myself  am  appointed  to  see  the  child  exposed." 

111.  The  herdsman  on  hearing  this  took  the  child  in  his 
arms,  and  went  back  the  way  be  had  come  till  he  reached  the 
folds.  There,  providentially,  his  wife,  who  had  been  expecting 
daily  to  be  put  to  bed,  had  just,  during  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band, been  delivered  of  a  child.  Both  the  herdsman  and  his 
wife  were  uneasy  on  each  other's  account,  the  former  fearful 
because  his  wife  was  so  near  her  time,  the  woman  alarmed 
because  it  was  a  new  thing  for  her  husband  to  be  sent  for  by 
Harpagus.  When  therefore  he  came  into  the  house  upon  his 
return,  his  wife,  seeing  him  arrive  so  unexpectedly,  was  the  first 
to  speak,  and  begged  to  know  why  Harpagus  had  sent  for  him 
in  such  a  hurry.  "  Wife,"  said  he,  "  when  I  got  to  the  town  I 
saw  and  heard  such  things  as  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  never 
seen — such  things  as  I  would  to  heaven  had  never  happened  to 
our  masters.  Every  one  was  weeping  in  Harpagus*s  house.  It 
quite  frightened  me,  but  I  went  in.  The  moment  I  stepped 
inside,  what  should  I  see  but  a  baby  lying  on  the  floor,  panting 
and  whimpering,  and  all  covered  with  gold,  and  wrapped  in 
clothes  of  such  beautiful  colours.  Harpagus  saw  me,  and  di- 
rectly ordered  me  to  take  the  child  in  my  arms  and  carry  him 


Talent  in  Median,  as  a  title  of  that  lumi-  Zend,   in  Russian  under  the  form  of 

nary  (or  of  iire,  which  was  the  usual  "sabac/*  and  in  some  parts  of  modem 

emblem  of  his  wui-ship)  to  the  Persian  Persia  as  "aapalut"    The  word  seems 

Mitra  or  Afihr. — H.  C.  R.]  to    be   an    instance   of   onomatopoeia. 

<  A  root  *'  spak  "  or  "  svak  '*  is  com-  (Compare  the  English  "  bow-wow  **  and 

nion  for  "dog"  in  the  Indo-European  "bark.") 
languages.     It  occurs  in  Sanscrit  and 
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off,  and  what  was  I  to  do  with  hira,  think  you  ?  Why,  to  lav 
him  in  the  mountains,  where  the  wild  beasts  are  most  plenti|uL 
And  he  told  me  it  was  the  king  himself  that  ordered  it  to  be 
done,  and  he  threatened  me  with  such  dreadful  things  if  I  failed* 
So  I  took  the  child  up  in  my  arms,  and  carried  him  along* 
I  thought  it  might  be  the  son  of  one  of  the  household  slaves. 
I  did  wonder  certainly  to  see  the  gold  and  the  beautiful  baby- 
clothes,  and  I  could  not  think  why  there  was  such  a  weeping  in 
Harpagus's  house.  Well,  very  soon,  as  I  came  along,  I  got  at 
the  trath.  They  sent  a  servant  with  me  to  show  me  the  way 
out  of  the  town,  and  to  leave  the  baby  in  my  hands ;  and  he  told 
me  that  the  child's  mother  is  the  king's  daughter  Mandan^,  and 
his  father  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus ;  and  that  the  king  orders 
him  to  be  killed ;  and  look,  here  the  child  is." 

112.  With  this  the  herdsman  uncovered  the  infant,  and 
showed  him  to  his  wife,  who,  when  she  saw  him,  and  observed 
how  fine  a  child  and  how  beautiful  he  was,  burst  into  tears,  and 
clinging  to  the  knees  of  her  husband,  besought  him  on  no 
account  to  expose  the  babe ;  to  which  he  answered,  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  do  otherwise,  as  Harpagus  would  be  sure 
to  send  persons  to  see  and  report  to  him,  and  he  was  to  suffer  a 
most  cruel  death  if  he  disobeyed.  Failing  thus  in  her  first 
attempt  to  persuade  her  husband,  the  woman  spoke  a  second 
time,  saying, ''  If  then  there  is  no  persuading  thee,  and  a  child 
mnst  needs  be  seen  exposed  upon  the  mountains,  at  least  do 
thus.  The  child  of  which  I  have  just  been  delivered  is  still- 
bom  ;  take  it  and  lay  it  on  the  hills,  and  let  us  bring  up  as  our 
own  the  child  of  the  daughter  of  Astyages.  So  shalt  Uiou  not 
be  charged  with  unfaithfulness  to  thy  lord,  nor  shall  we  have 
managed  badly  for  ourselves.  Our  dead  babe  will  have  a  royal 
funeral,  and  this  living  child  will  not  be  deprived  of  life." 

113.  It  seemed  to  the  herdsman  that  this  advice  was  the  best 
under  the  circumstances.  He  therefore  followed  it  without  loss 
of  time.  The  child  which  he  had  intended  to  put  to  death  he 
gave  over  to  his  wife,  and  his  own  dead  child  he  put  in  the 
cradle  wherein  he  had  carried  the  other,  clothing  it  first  in  all 
the  other's  costly  attire,  and  taking  it  in  his  arms  he  laid  it  in 
the  wildest  place  of  all  the  mountain-range.  When  the  child 
had  been  three  days  exposed,  leaving  one  of  his  helpers  to  watch 
the  body,  he  started  oflF  for  the  city,  and  going  straight  to  Har- 
pagus's house,  declared  himself  ready  to  show  the  corpse  of  the 
boy.    Harpagus  sent  certain  of  his  body-guard,  on  whom  he  had 
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the  firmest  reliance,  to  view  the  body  for  him,  and,  satisfied  with 
their  seeing  it,  gave  orders  for  the  funeral.  Thus  was  the 
herdsman's  child  buried,  and  the  other  child,  who  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Cyrus,  was  taken  by  the  herdsman's  wife, 
and  brought  up  under  a  different  name/ 

114.  When  the  boy  was  in  his  tenth  year,  an  accident  which 
I  will  now  relate,  caused  it  to  be  discovered  who  he  was.  He 
was  at  play  one  day  in  the  village  where  the  folds  of  the  cattle 
were,  along  with  the  boys  of  his  own  age,  in  the  street.  The 
other  boys  who  were  playing  with  him  chose  the  cowherd's  son, 
as  he  was  called,  to  be  their  king.  He  then  proceeded  to  order 
them  about — ^some  he  set  to  build  him  houses,  others  he  made 
his  guards,  one  of  them  was  to  be  the  king's  eye,  another  had  the 
office  of  carrying  his  messages,  all  had  some  task  or  other. 
Among  the  boys  there  was  one,  the  son  of  Artembares,  a  Mede 
of  distinction,  who  refused  to  do  what  Cyrus  had  set  him. 
Cyrus  told  the  other  boys  to  take  him  into  custody,  and  when 
his  orders  were  obeyed,  he  chastised  him  most  severely  with  the 
whip.  The  son  of  Artembares,  as  soon  as  he  was  let  go,  fiill  of 
rage  at  treatment  so  little  befitting  his  rank,  hastened  to  the  city 
and  complained  bitterly  to  his  father  of  what  had  been  done  to 
him  by  Cyrus.  •  He  did  not,  of  course,  say  "  Cyrus,"  by  which 
name  the  boy  was  not  yet  known,  but  called  him  the  son  of  the 
king's  cowherd.  Artembares,  in  the  heat  of  his  passion,  went  to 
Astyages,  accompanied  by  his  son,  and  made  complaint  of  the 
gross  injury  which  had  be.en  done  him.  Pointing  to  the  boy's 
shoulders,  he  exclaimed,  "  Thus  oh  I  king,  has  thy  slave,  the  son 
of  a  cowherd,  heaped  insult  upon  us." 

115.  At  this  sight  and  these  words  Astyages,  willing  to 
avenge  the  son  of  Artembares  for  his  father's  sake,  sent  for  the 
cowherd  and  his  boy.  When  they  came  together  into  his 
presence,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Cyrus,  Astyages  said,  "  Hast  thou 
then,  the  son  of  so  mean  a  fellow  as  that,  dared  to  behave  thus 
rudely  to  the  son  of  yonder  noble,  one  of  the  first  in  my  court?" 
"  My  lord,"  replied  the  boy, "  I  only  treated  him  as  he  deserved. 
I  was  chosen  king  in  play  by  the  boys  of  our  village,  because 
they  thought  me  the  best  for  it.  He  himself  was  one  of  the 
boys  who  chose  me.  All  the  others  did  according  to  my  orders ; 
but  he  reused,  and  made  b'ght  of  them,  until  at  last  he  got  his 

*  Strabo  (zv.  p.  1034)  Bays  that  the  corruDtionof  AtradateB,hi8/aMer'#Bame 
original  uame  of  Cyrus  was  Agradates,  according  to  Kic.  Damaso.  (See  the  last 
but  tills  would  seem  to  be  uerely  a     note  but  one.) 
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due  reward.    If  for  this  I  deserve  to  suffer  ptmishment,  here  I 
am  ready  to  submit  to  it" 

116.  While  the  boy  was  yet  speaking  Astyages  was  struck 
with  a  suspicion  who  he  was.  He  thought  he  saw  something  in 
the  character  of  his  face  like  his  own,  and  there  was  a  nobleness 
about  the  answer  he  had  made ;  besides  which  his  age  seemed 
to  tally  with  the  time  when  his  grandchild  was  exposed.  Asto- 
Qbhed  at  all  this,  Astyages  could  not  speak  for  a  while.  At 
last,  recovering  himself  with  difSculty,  and  wishing  to  be  quit  of 
Artembares,  that  he  might  examine  the  herdsman  alone,  he  said 
to  the  former,  "I  promise  thee,  Artembares,  so  to  settle  this 
bosiness  that  neither  thou  nor  thy  son  shall  have  any  cause  to 
complain."  Artembares  retired  from  his  presence,  and  the 
attendants,  at  the  bidding  of  the  king,  led  Cyrus  into  an  inner 
apartmenl  Astyages  then  being  left  alone  with  the  herdsman, 
inquired  of  him  where  he  had  got  the  boy,  and  who  had  given 
him  to  him ;  to  which  he  made  answer  that  the  lad  was  his  own 
child,  begotten  by  himself,  and  that  the  mother  who  bore  him  was 
stiU  alive,  and  lived  with  him  in  his  house.  Astyages  remarked 
that  he  was  very  ill-advised  to  bring  himself  into  such  great 
trouble,  and  at  ike  same  time  signed  to  his  body-guard  to  lay 
hold  of  him.  Then  the  herdsman,  as  they  were  dragging  him  to 
the  rack,  began  at  the  beginning,  and  told  the  whole  story 
exactly  as  it  happened,  without  concealing  anything,  ending 
with  entreaties  and  prayers  to  the  king  to  grant  him  forgive- 
ness. 

117.  Astyages,  having  got  the  truth  of  the  matter  from  the 
herdsman,  was  very  little  further  concerned  about  him,  but  with 
Harpagus  he  was  exceedingly  enraged.  The  guards  were 
bidden  to  summon  him  into  the  presence,  and  on  his  appear- 
ance Astyages  asked  him,  "By  what  death  was  it,  Harpagus, 
that  thou  slewest  the  child  of  my  daughter  whom  I  gave  into  thy 
hands?"  Harpagus,  seeing  the  cowherd  in  the  room,  did  not 
betake  himself  to  lies,  lest  he  should  be  confuted  and  proved 
false,  but  replied  as  follows : — "  Sire,  when  thou  gavest  the  child 
into  my  hands  I  instantly  considered  with  myself  how  I  could 
contrive  to  execute  thy  wishes,  and  yet,  while  guiltless  of  any 
unfaithfulness  towards  thee,  avoid  imbruing  my  hands  in  blood 
which  was  in  truth  thy  daughter's  and  thine  own.  And  this  was 
how  I  contrived  it  1  sent  for  this  cowherd,  and  gave  the  child 
over  to  him,  telling  him  that  by  the  king's  orders  it  was  to  be 
put  to  death.    And  in  this  I  told  no  lie,  for  thou  hadst  so  com- 
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manded.  Moreover,  when  I  gave  him  the  child,  I  enjoined  him 
to  lay  it  somewhere  in  the*  wilds  of  the  mountains,  and  to  stay 
near  and  watch  till  it  was  dead ;  and  I  threatened  him  with  all 
manner  of  punishment  if  he  failed.  Afterwards,  when  he  had 
done  according  to  all  that  I  commanded  him,  and  the  child  had 
died,  I  sent  some  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  my  eunuchs,  who 
viewed  the  body  for  me,  and  then  I  had  the  child  buried.  This, 
sire,  is  the  simple  truth,  and  this  is  the  death  by  which  the  child 
died." 

118.  Thus  Harpagus  related  the  whole  story  in  a  plain, 
straightforward  way;  upon  which  Astyages,  letting  no  sign 
escape  him  of  the  anger  that  he  felt,  began  by  repeating  to  him 
all  that  he  had  just  heard  from  the  cowherd,  and  then  concluded 
with  saying,  "  So  the  boy  is  aKve,  and  it  is  best  as  it  is.  For  the 
child's  fate  was  a  great  sorrow  to  me,  and  the  reproaches  of  my 
daughter  went  to  my  heart.  Truly  fortime  has  played  us  a  good 
turn  in  this.  Go  thou  home  then,  and  send  thy  son  to  be  with 
the  new  comer,  and  to-night,  as  I  mean  to  sacrifice  thank- 
offerings  for  the  child's  safety  to  the  gods  to  whom  such  honour 
is  due,  I  look  to  have  thee  a  guest  at  the  banquet" 

119.  Harpagus,  on  hearing  this,  made  obeisance,  and  went 

home  rejoicing  to  find  that  his  disobedience  had  turned  out  so 

fortunately,  and  that,  instead  of  being  punished,  he  was  invited 

to  a  banquet  given  in  honour  of  the  happy  occasion.      The 

moment  he  reached  home  he  called  for  his  son,  a  youth  of  about 

thirteen,  the  only  child  of  bis  parents,  and  bade  him  go  to  the 

palace,  and  do  whatever  Astyages  should  direct.    Then,  in  the 

gladness  of  his  heart,  he  went  to  his  wife  and  told  her  all  that 

had  happened.    Astyages,  meanwhile,  took  the  son  of  Harpagus, 

and  slew  him,  after  which  he  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  roasted  some 

portions  before  the  fire,  and  boiled  others ;  and  when  all  were 

duly  prepared,  he  kept  them  ready  for  use.    The  hour  for  the 

banquet  came,  and  Harpagus  appeared,  and  with  him  the  other 

guests,  and  all  sat  down  to  the  feast.     Astyages  and  the  rest  of 

the  guests  had  joints  of  meat  served  up  to  them ;  but  on  the 

table  of  Harpagus,  nothing  was  placed  except  the  flesh  of  his  own 

son.     This  was  all  put  before  him,  except  the  hands  and  feet  and 

head,  which  were  laid  by  themselves  in  a  covered  basket    When 

Harpagus  seemed  to  have  eaten  his  fill,  Astyages  called  out  to 

him  to  know  bow  he  had  enjoyed  the  repast     On  his  reply  that 

he  had  enjoyed  it  excessively,  they  whose  business  it  was  brought 

him  the  basket,  in  which  were  the  hands  and  feet  and  head  of 
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his  son,  and  bade  him  open  it,  and  take  out  what  he  pleased. 
Harpagus  accordingly  uncovered  the  basket,  and  saw  within  it 
the  remains  of  his  son.  The  sight,  however,  did  not  scare  him, 
or  rob  him  of  his  self-possession.  Being  asked  by  Astyages  if  he 
knew  what  beast's  flesh  it  was  that  he  had  been  eating,  he 
answered  that  he  knew  very  well,  and  that  whatever  the  king 
did  was  agreeable.  After  this  reply,  he  took  with  him  such 
morsels  of  the  flesh  as  were  uneaten,  and  went  home,  intending, 
as  I  conceive,  to  collect  the  remains  and  bury  them. 

120.  Such  was  the  mode  in  which  Astyages  punished  Har- 
pagus: afterwards,  proceeding  to  consider  what  he  should  do 
with  Cyrus,  his  grandchild,  he  sent  for  the  Magi,  who  formerly 
interpreted  his  dream  in  the  way  which  alarmed  him  so  much, 
and  asked  them  how  they  had  expounded  it  They  answered, 
without  varying  firom  what  they  had  said  before,  that  "  the  boy 
must  needs  be  a  king  if  he  grew  up,  and  did  not  die  too  soon." 
Then  Astyages  addressed  them  thus :  "  The  boy  has  escaped,  and 
lives ;  he  has  been  brought  up  in  the  country;  and  the  lads  of 
the  village  where  he  lives  have  made  him  their  king.  All  that 
kings  commonly  do  he  has  done.  He  has  had  his  guards,  and 
his  doorkeepers,  and  his  messengers,  and  all  the  other  usual 
ofiScers.  Tell  me,  then,  to  what,  think  you,  does  all  this  tend  ?" 
The  Magi  answered,  "  If  the  boy  survives,  and  has  ruled  as  a 
king  without  any  craft  or  contrivance,  in  that  case  we  bid  thee 
cheer  up,  and  feel  no  more  alarm  on  his  account.  He  will  not 
reign  a  second  time.  For  we  have  found  even  oracles  sometimes 
fulfilled  in  an  unimportant  way ;  and  dreams,  still  oftener,  have 
wondrously  mean  accomplishments."  "  It  is  what  I  myself  most 
incline  to  think,"  Astyages  rejoined;  "the  boy  having  been 
already  king,  the  dream  is  out,  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  him.  Nevertheless,  take  good  heed  and  counsel  me  the 
best  you  can  for  the  safety  of  my  house  and  your  own  interests." 
"Truly,"  said  the  Magi  in  reply,  "it  very  much  concerns  our 
interests  that  thy  kingdom  be  firmly  established ;  for  if  it  went 
to  this  boy  it  would  pass  into  foreign  hands,  since  he  is  a 
Persian:  and  then  we  Medes  should  lose  our  freedom,  and 
he  quite  despised  by  the  Persians,  as  being  foreigners.  But  so 
long  as  thou,  our  fellow-countryman,  art  on  the  throne,  aU 
manner  of  honours  are  ours,  and  we  are  even  not  without  some 
share  in  the  government.  Much  reason  therefore  have  we  to 
forecast  well  for  thee  and  for  thy  sovereignty.  If  then  we  saw 
any  cause  for  present  fear,  be  sure  we  would  not  keep  it  back 
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from  thee.  But  truly  we  are  persuaded  that  the  dream  has  had 
its  accomplishment  in  this  harmless  way;  and  so  our  own  fears 
being  at  rest,  we  recommend  thee  to  banish  thine.  As  for  the 
boy,  our  advice  is,  that  thou  send  him  away  to  Persia,  to  liis 
father  and  mother." 

121.  Astyages  heard  their  answer  with  pleasure,  and  calling 
Cyrus  into  his  presence,  said  to  him,  ^'  My  child,  I  was  led  to  do 
thee  a  wrong  by  a  dream  which  has  come  to  nothing:  from  that 
wrong  thou  wert  saved  by  thy  own  good  fortune.  Go  now  with 
a  light  heart  to  Persia;  I  will  provide  thy  escort  Go,  and 
when  thou  gettest  to  thy  journey's  end,  thou  wilt  behold  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  quite  other  people  from  Mitradates  the 
cowherd  and  his  wife." 

122.  With  these  words  Astyages  dismissed  his  grandchild. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  house  of  Cambyses,  he  was  received  by  his 
parents,  who,  when  they  learnt  who  he  was,  embraced  him 
heartily,  having  always  been  convinced  that  he  died  almost 
as  soon  as  he  was  born.  So  they  asked  him  by  what  means  he 
had  chanced  to  escape ;  and  he  told  them  how  that  till  lately  he 
had  known  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  but  had  been  mis- 
taken— oh !  so  widely ! — and  how  that  he  had  learnt  his  history 
by  the  way^  as  he  came  from  Media.  He  had  been  quite  sure 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  king's  cowherd,  but  on  the  road  the 
king's  escort  had  told  him  all  the  truth ;  and  then  he  sp9ke  of 
the  cowherd's  wife  who  had  brought  him  up,  and  filled  his  whole 
talk  with  her  praises ;  in  all  that  he  had  to  tell  them  about 
himself,  it  was  always  Cyno — Cyno  was  everything.  So  it 
happened  that  his  parents,  catching  the  name  at  his  mouth,  and 
wishing  to  persuade  the  Persians  that  there  was  a  special  provi- 
dence in  his  preservation,  spread  the  report  that  Cyrus,  when  he 
was  exposed,  was  suckled  by  a  bitcL  This  was  the  sole  origin 
of  the  rumour.® 

12^}.  Afterwards,  when  Cyrus  grew  to  manhood,  and  became 
known  as  the  bravest  and  most  popular  of  all  his  compeers, 

"  Mr.  Grote  ob&er\'es  with  reason  that  which  carried  Bellerophon  was  a  ship 

"the  miraculous  story  is  the  older  of  named  Pngasus  "  (vol.  iv.  p.  246,  note), 

the  two,"  and  that  the  commonplace  A  somewhat  different  mode  was  found 

version  of  it  prefen*ed  by  Herodotus  is  of  rationalising  the  myth  of  Romulus 

due  to  certain  "rationalising  Greeks  or  and  Remus,  suckled,  according  to  the 

Persians  *'  at  a  subsequent  period.    In  old  tradition,  by  a  she-wolf,  which  may 

the  same  spirit  he  remarks  "the  ram  be  seen   in   Livy  (i,  4): — "Sunt,   qui 

which  carried  Phryxus  and  Helle  across  Larentiam,  vulgato  oorpore.  lupam  inter 

the  Hellespont  is  represented  to  us  as  pastores  vociitam  putent ;  inde  locum 

having  been  in  reality  a  man  named  Krim,  fabulac  et  miraculo  datum." 
who  aided  their  flight—  the  winged  horse 
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Haipagus,  who  was  bent  on  revenging  himself  upon  Astyages, 

began  to  pay  him  court  by  gifts  and  messages.    His  own  rank 

was  too  humble  for  him  to  hope  to  obtain  vengeance  without 

some  foreign  help.      \\Tien  therefore  he  saw  Cyrus,  whose 

wrongs  were  so  similar  to  his  own,  growing  up  expressly  (as  it 

were)  to  be  the  avenger  whom  he  needed,  he  set  to  work  to 

procure  his  support  and  aid  in  the  matter.    He  had  already 

paved  the  way  for  his  designs,  by  persuading,  severally,  the 

great  Median  nobles,  whom  the  harsh  rule  of  their  monarch  had 

offended,  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  put  Cyrus  at  their 

head,  and  dethrone  Astyages.    These  preparations  made,  Har- 

pagus  being  now  ready  for  revolt,  was  anxious  to  make  known 

his  wishes  to  Cyrus,  who  still  lived  in  Persia ;  but  as  the  roads 

between  Media  and  Persia  were  guarded,  he  had  to  contrive  a 

means  of  sending  word  secretly,  which  he  did  in  the  following 

way.     He  took  a  hare,  and  cutting  open   its   belly  without 

hurting  the  fur,  he  slipped  in  a  letter  containing  what  he  wanted 

to  say,  and  then  carefully  sewing  up  the  paunch,  he  gave  the 

hare  to  one  of  his  most  faithful  slaves,  disguising  him  as  a 

hunter  with  nets,  and  sent  him  off  to  Persia  to  take  the  game 

as  a  present  to  Cyrus,  bidding  him  tell  Cyrus,  by  word  of  mouth, 

to  paunch  the  animal  himself,  and  let  no  one.  be  present  at  the 

time. 

124.  All  was  done  as  he  wished,  and  Cyrus,  on  cutting  the 
hare  open,  found  the  letter  inside,  and  read  as  follows : — "  Son 
of  Cambyses,  the  gods  assuredly  watch  over  thee,  or  never 
wouldst  thou  have  passed  through  thy  many  wonderful  adven- 
tures— now  is  the  time  when  thou  mayst  avenge  thyself  upon 
Astyages,  thy  murderer.    He  willed  thy  death,  remember ;  to  the 
gods  and  to  me  thou  owest  that  thou  art  still  alive.     I  think 
thou  art  not  ignorant  of  what  he  did  to  thee,  nor  of  what  I 
suffered  at  his  hands  because  I  committed  thee  to  the  cowherd, 
and  did  not  put  thee  to  death.    Listen  now  to  me,  and  obey  my 
words,  and  aU  the  empire  of  Astyages  shall  be  thine.     Raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  Persia,  and  then  march  straight  on  Media. 
Whether  Astyages  appoint  me  to  command  his  forces  against 
thee,  or  whether  he  appoint  any  other  of  the  princes  of  the 
Medes,  all  will  go  as  thou  couldst  wish.     They  will  be  the  first 
to  fall  away  from  him,  and  joining  thy  side,  exert  themselves  to 
overturn  his  power.    Be  sure  that  on  our  part  all  is  ready; 
wherefore  do  thou  thy  part,  and  that  speedily." 
•  125.  Cyrus,  on  receiving  the  tidings  contained  in  this  letter, 

VOL.  I.  P 
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set  himself  to  consider  how  he  miglit  best  persuade  the  Persians 
to  revolt.  After  much  thought,  he  hit  on  the  following  as  the 
most  expedient  course :  he  wrote  what  he  thought  proper  upon 
a  roll,  and  then  calling  an  assembly  of  the  Persians,  he  unfolded 
the  roll,  and  read  out  of  it  that  Astyages  appointed  him  their 
general  "  And  now,"  said  he,  "  since  it  is  so,  I  command  you 
to  go  and  bring  each  man  his  reaping-hook."  With  these  words 
he  dismissed  the  assembly. 

Now  the  Persian  nation  is  made  up  of  many  tribes.^  Those 
which  Cyrus  assembled  and  persuaded  to  revolt  from  the  Medes, 
were  the  principal  ones  on  which  all  the  others  are  dependent** 
These  are  the  Pasargada?,®  the  Maraphians,^  and  the  Maspians,  of 

^  Accordiug  to  Xenophon  the  number  the  uewly-rliscovered  fragment  of  Nic. 

of  the  Persian  tribes  waa  ttcelve  (^Cyrop.  Damasc.  in  the  Fragm.  Hist.  Gnee.  vol. 

I.  ii.  §  5),  according  to  Herodotus,  ten.  iii.  pp.  405-6,  ed.  Didot.)     There  seems 

The  authority   of  the   former,  always  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  Persian 

weak  except  with  respect  to  his  own  capital  of  both   Cyrus  and  Cambyse:*, 

times,  is  here  rendered  still  more  doubt-  Persepolis  being    founded   by   Datrius. 

ful  by  the  frequency  with  which  this  Cyrus  was  himaelf  buried  there,  as  we 

same  number  twelve  occurs  in  his  nar-  learn   from.  Ctesias   (Pers.   Exc,    §  9), 

rative.     Not  only  are  the  tiibes  twelve,  Arrian  (vi.  29),  andStrabo  (xv.  p.  103.'>). 

and  the  superintendents  of  the  educii-  It  was  afterwards  the  place  where  the 

tion  twelve,  but  the  whole  number  of  kings  were  inaugurated  (Plutarch,  Artax. 

the  nation  is  twelve  myriads  (i.  ii.  §  15),  c.  3),  and  was  placed  under  the  epecial 

Cyrus  is  subject  to  the  Pereian  discipline  protection  of  the  Magi.     Hence    Pliuy 

for  twelve  years  (i.  iii.  §  1),  &c.  &c.  spoke  of  it  as  a  castle  occupied  by  the 

"  The  distinction  of  superior  and  in-  Magi  ("  inde  ad  orientem  Magi  obtinent 

ferior  tribes  is  common  among  nomadic  Pasargadas  cast«llum,*'  vi.  2iS). 

and  semi-nomadic  nations.    The  Qolden  It  seems  tolerably  certain   that  the 

Horde  of  the  Calmucks  is  well  known,  modern  Marij-aub  is  the  site  of  the  an- 

Many  Arab    tribes    are   looked    down  cient  Pasargadae.    Its  position  with  res- 

upon  with  contempt  by  the  Bedo weens,  pect  to  Persepolis,  its  strong  situation 

Among  the  Mongols  the  dominion  of  among  the  mountains,  its  remains  bearing 

superior  over  inferior  tribes  is  said  to  the  marks  of  high  antiquity,  and,  above 

be  carried  to  the  extent  of  a  very  cruel  all,  the  name  and  tomb  of  Cyrus,  which 

tyranny  (Pallas,  Mongol.  Volker,  vol.  i.  have  been  discovered  among  the  inline, 

p.  185).     The  Scythians  in  the  time  of  mark  it  for  the  capital  of  that  monarch 

Herodotus  were  divided,  very  nearly  as  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.     The  he^t 

the  Persians,  into  three  grades,  Royal  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the 

Scythians,  Husbandmen,  and  Nomads,  ruins  will  be  found  in  Ker  Porter's  Tra- 

(Vid.  inf.  iv.   17-20.)  vels  (vol.  i.  pp.  485-510).     Murg-aub  is 

*  Pasargadas  was  not  only  the  name  of  the  only  place  in  Persia  at  which  in8cri]>- 

the  principal  Persian  tribe,  but  also  of  tions   of  the  age  of  Cyrus  hare  been 

the  ancient  capital  of  the  country  (Strab.  discovered.    The  ruined  buildings  bear 

XV.  p.  1035.)     Stephen   of  Byzantium  the  following  legend:—'*  Adam  Kuruah, 

(in   voc.   na(r(rap7a8ai)    ti'anslates  the  khshiiyathiya,  Hakhdmanishiyu "  —  "I 

word   **  the  encampment  of  the  Per-  [am]  Cyrus  the  king,  the  Acluumeniaxi.  '* 

sians."     If  we  accept  this  meaning,  we  For  an  account  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus, 

must  regard  Pasargadas  as  a  corruption  of  vide  infra,  note  on  ch.  2 1 4. 

/^arsagadsB,  a  form  which  is  preserved  in  *  Only   one  instance  is  found   of  a 

Quintus  CurtiUs  (V.  vi.  §  10,  X.i.  §  22.).  Maraphian  holdmg  an  important  office. 

According  to  Auaximenes  (ap.  Steph.  Amtisls.  the  commander  whom  Aryaiidt^ 

Byz.  1.  8.  c.)  Cyrus  founded  Pasargadae ;  sent  to  the  relief  of  Pheretima,  wsw  iLnip 

but  Ctesias  appears  to  have  represented  Mopa^tos    (iv.    167).      In   general    the 

it  as  already  a  place  of  impoi*tance  at  commanders  are  Achxmenians,  now  aiiti 

tho   time  when   (/yrus  revolted.     (See  then  they  are  called  simply  Paj«arga<ljr. 
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whom  the  Pasargadse  are  the  noblest.  The  Achsemenidce,*  from 
which  spring  all  the  Perseid  kings,  is  one  of  their  clans.  The 
rest  of  the  Persian  tribes  are  the  following :  ^  the  Panthialaeans^ 
the  Dernsiaeans,  the  Germanians,  who  are  engaged  in  hus- 
bandry; the  Daans,  the  Mardians,  the  Dropicans,  and  the 
SagartianSy  who  are  Nomads.^ 

'  The  AchaemenidsB  were  the  royal  time  to  di*op  the  royal  title,  and  to 

family  of  Persia,  the  descendants  of  speak  of  Hystaspes  and  Arsames  as  mere 

Achiemenes  (Hakhimanish),  who  was  private  individuals.    It  will  be  impossi- 

probably  the  leader  under  whom  the  ble,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  up  from 

Persians  first  settled  in   the  country  Qrecian  history  the  list  of  nine  kings, 

which  has  ever  since  borne  their  name,  extending,  according  to  the  inscription. 

This  Achsemenes  is  mentioned  by  Hero-  from  Achscmenes  to  Darius,   without 

dotaR  as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  including  Bai'dius  or  the  true  Smerdis, 

(iii.  75;  vii.   11).     His  name  appears  in  and  he  appears  to  have  been  slain  before 

the  Behistun  inscription   twice  (col.  1,  his  brother  left  for  Egypt.     The  other 

par.  2,  and  Detached  Inscript.  A.)     In  names  will  undoubtedly  be  Cambyses, 

each  case  it  is  asserted  that  the  name  Cyrus  the  Great,  Cambyses  his  father, 

Acbaomenian  attached  to  the  dynasty  Cyrus  (Herod. i.  Ill),  Cambyses  (whose 

OQ  account  of  the  descent  from  Achsc-  sister  Atossa  married  Phamaces  of  Cap- 

menes.    "Awahya  radiya  wayam  Hak-  padocia.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  1158),   Teispes 

hamanishiya  thiityamahya " — "£&  ra-  (Herod,  vii.  11);  and  Achscmenes.     In 

tione  nos  Achsmenenses  appellamur."  preference,  perhaps,  to  inserting  Bardius 

Iq  all  the  inscriptions  the  kings  of  Persia  at  the  commencement  of  this  list,  I 

glory  in  the  title.  would  suggest  that  the  ninth  king  among 

[The  commencement  of  the  Behistun  *^®  predecessors   of  Darius  may  have 

inicription,   rightly  understood,   is  of  ^«®"  ^^^^  father  of  Achfcmenes  named  by 

great  importance  for  the  illustration  of  **»o  Greeks  -^geus,  or  Perses,  or  some- 

the  history  of  the  Achsmenians.  Darius  ^ipies  Perseus,  being  thus  confounded 

in  the  first  paragraph  styles  himself  arf  ^i*^  *^e  eponymous  hero  of  the  Peraian 

A.ch»menian;  in  the  second,  he  sho^s  i*^^*     f^^  name  Achsemenes,  although 

his  right  to  tills  title  by  tracing  his  pa-  occupying  so  prominent  a  position  in 


menian  family  by  describing  «««  ..^..-  , o 

quity  of  their  descent,  and  the  fact  of    ^^^  so-called  Kaianian  dynasty,  probably 


in  the  fourth  paragraph  he  further  ex-     before  the  invention  ofthe  romances  that 
plains  that  eight  of  the  Achiemenian     bis  name  was  forgotten.  The  name  signi- 


family  have    thus    already   filled    the  ^^f  **  friendly  "  or  "  possessing  friends,' 

throne  of  Persia,  and  that  he  is  the  being  formed  of  a  Persian  word,  hahha, 

ninth  I'f  the  line  who  is  called  to  rule  __        j-       x     xi.     «         ..   .«.^_ 

omhiscountrymen.    In  this  statement,  co"^«P«ndmg  to  Hie  Sanscnt  ^J^TT 

however,  Darius  seems  to  put  forward  «aA/id,  and  an  attributive  affix  equivalent 

no  claim  whatever  to  include  bis  imme-  to  the  Sanscrit  mit,  which  forms  the 

(hate  ancestry  among  the  Peraian  kings;  nominative  in  man,    M.  Oppert  thinks 

they  are  merely  enumerated  in  order  that  wo  have  another  trace  of  the  Pei^ 

to  establish  his  claim  to  Achaemenian  aian   woixl  hfMd  in  the  'Apraxalns  of 

Jescent,  and  are  in  no  case  distinguished  Herodotus  (vii.  63).     See  the  Journal 

by  the  title  of  AAa^ai/aMiyrt,  or  "king."  Asiatique,  4""  sene,  torn,  xvii  p   268 

JV)  clear  indeed  and  fixed  was  the  tradi-    H.  o.  ll.J 

tion  of  the  royal  family  in  this  respect,  Acha}m*ene8  continued  -to  be  used  as 

that  both  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Ar-  a  family  name  in  after  times.     It  was 

UixerxesOchus  (see  Journal  of  the  Asiat.  borne  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Darius 

ooc.,  vol.  X.  p.  342.  and  vol.  xv.  p.  169 ),  Hystaspes  (infra,  vii.  7). 

nay  be  observed,  in  tracing  their  pedi-  s  See  Essay  iv.,  "  On  the  Ten  Tribes 

pee,  to  qualify   each  ancestor  by  the  of  the  Peraians." 

title  of  king  up  to  Thtrius,  but  from  that  4  Nomadic  hordes  must  always  be  an 

p  2 
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126.  When,   in  obedience  to  the   orders   which  they   had 
received,  the  Persians  came  with  their  reaping-hooks,  Cyrus  led 
tliem  to  a  tract  of  ground,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  fiirlongs 
each  way,  covered  with  thorns,  and  ordered  them  to  clear  it 
before  the  day  was  out.    They  accomplished  their  task ;  upon 
which  he  issued  a  second  order  to  them,  to  take  the  bath  the  day 
following,  and  again  come  to  him.     Meanwhile   he  collected 
together  all  his  father's  flocks,  both  sheep  and  goats,  and  all  his 
oxen,  and  slaughtered  them,  and  made  ready  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  entire  Persian  army.    Wine,  too,  and  bread  of 
the  choicest  kinds  were  prepared  for  the  occasion.     When  the 
morrow  came,  and  the  Persians  appeared,  he  bade  them  recline 
upon  the  grass,  and   enjoy  themselves.     After  the  feast  was 
over,  he  requested  them  to  tell  him  "  which  they  liked  best, 
to-day's   work,  or  yesterday's?"      They  answered   that   "the 
contrast  was  indeed  strong:  yesterday  brought  them  nothing 
but  what  was  bad,  to-day  everything  that  was  good."     Cyrus 
instantly  seized  on  their  reply,  and  laid  bare  his  purpose  in 
these  words :  "  Ye  men  of  Persia,  thus  do  matters  stand  with 
you.    If  you  choose  to  hearken  to  my  words,  you  may  enjoy 
these  and  ten  thousand  similar  delights,  and  never  condescend 
to  any  slavish  toil ;  but  if  you  will  not  hearken,  prepare  your- 
selves for  unnumbered  toils  as  hard  as  yesterday's.     Now  there- 
fore follow  my  bidding,  and  be  free.     For  myself  I  feel  that  I  am 
destined  by  Providence  to  undertake  your  liberation ;  and  you. 
I  am  sure,  are  no  whit  inferior  to  the  Modes  in  anything,  least 
of  all  in  bravery.    Eevolt.  therefore,  from  Astyages,  without  a 
moment's  delay." 

127.  The  Persians,  who  had  long  been  impatient  of  the 
Median  dominion,  now  that  they  had  found  a  leader,  were 
delighted  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  Meanwhile  Astyages,  in- 
formed of  the  doings  of  Cyrus,  sent  a  messenger  to  summon  him 
to  his  presence.  Cyrus  replied,  "Tell  Astyages  that  I  shall 
appear  in  his  presence  sooner  than  he  will  like."  Astyages, 
when  he  received  this  message,  instantly  armed  all  his  subjects, 

imiwrtant  element  in  the  jpopulation  of  great  importance  in  a  military  point  of 
Persia.  Large  portions  of  the  country  view.  Of  the  four  nomadic  tribes  men- 
are  only  habitable  at  certain  seasons  of  tioned  by  Herodotus  the  Sagartiax»  ap- 
the  year.  Recently  the  wandering  tribes  pear  to  have  been  the  most  powerful. 
(Ilyits)  have  been  calculated  at  one-  They  were  contained  in  the  14  th  S.%' 
half  (Kinneir,  Persian  Empire,  p.  44),  trapy  (iii.  y3>  and  furnisfa«x^  SO<H> 
or  at  the  least  one-fourth  (Morier,  Joiu"-  horsemen  to  the  army  of  Xerxea  ( vii 
nal  of  Geograph.  Soc.,  vol.  vii.  p.  230)  85},  who  were  armed  with  da^qg^rs  and 
of  the  entire  population.     They  are  of  lisfftrM. 
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and,  as  if  God  had  deprived  him  of  his  senses,  appointed  Har- 
pagus  to  be  their  general,  forgetting  how  greatly  he  had  injured 
him.  So  when  the  two  armies  met  and  engaged,  only  a  few  of 
the  Modes,  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  fought ;  others  deserted 
openly  to  the  Persians ;  while  the  greater  number  counterfeited 
fear,  and  fled. 

J28.  Astyages,  on  learning  the  shamefiil  flight  and  dispersion 
of  his  army,  broke  out  into  threats  against  Cyrus,  saying, 
"Cyrus  shall  nevertheless  have  no  reason  to  rejoice;"  and 
directly  he  seized  the  Magian  interpreters,  who  had  persuaded 
him  to  allow  Cyrus  to  escape,  and  impaled  them ;  after  which, 
he  armed  all  the  Medes  who  had  remained  in  the  city,  both 
young  and  old ;  and  leading  them  against  the  Persians,  fought 
a  battle,  in  which  he  was  utterly  defeated,  his  army  being 
destroyed,  and  he  himself  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.^ 

129.  Harpagus  then,  seeing  him  a  prisoner,  came  near,  and 
exulted  over  him  with  many  gibes  and  jeers.  Among  other 
cutting  speeches  which  he  made,  he  alluded  to  the  supper  where 
the  flesh  of  his  son  was  given  him  to  eat,  and  asked  Astyages  to 
answer  him  now,  how  he  enjoyed  being  a  slave  instead  of  a 
king?  Astyages  looked  in  liis  face,  and  asked  him  in  return, 
why  he  claimed  as  his  own  the  achievements  of  Cyi'us? 
"  Because,"  said  Harpagus,  "  it  was  my  letter  which  made  him 
revolt,  and  so  I  am  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  the  enterprise." 
Then  Astyages  declared,  that  "  in  that  case  he  was  at  once  the 
silliest  and  the  most  unjust  of  men :  the  silliest,  if  when  it  was 


^  Aooording  to  the  fragment  of  Nico-  Strab.  xv.  p.  1036),  for  the  spoils  were 

las  of  Damascus,  to  which  reference  has  taken  to    Pasargadse.      Astyages  fled, 

repeatedly  been  made,  as  in  all  pro-  The  provinces   fell   off,   and    ackuow- 

bability  containing  the  account  which  lodged  the  sovereignty  of  Persia.    Fi- 

Cte^ias  gave  of  the  conquest  of  Astyages  nally  Cyrus  went  in  pursuit  of  Astyages, 

by  Cyrus,  not  fewer  than  five  great  bat-  who  had  still  a  small  body  of  adherents, 

ties  were  fought,  all  in  Persia.     In  the  defeated  him,  and  took  him  prisoner, 

tint  and  second  of  these  Astyages  was  This  last  would  seem  to  be  the  second 

TictoriouB.    In  the  third,  which  took  battle  of  Herodotus.    The  last  but  one 

place    near    Pasargado,    the    national  is  called  by  Strabo  the  final  struggle,  as 

stronghold,  where  all  the  women  and  indeed  in  one  sense  it  was.     It  is  this 

children  of  the  Persians  had  been  sent,  which  he  says  took  place  near  Pasar- 

they  succeeded  in  repulsing  their  assail-  gadsB. 

ants.    In  the  fourth,  which  was  fought  The  narrative  of  Plutarch  (De  Vh-tut. 

on  the  day  following  the  third,  and  on  Mulier.  p.  246.  A.  j  belongs  to  the  fouHh 

the  same  battle-ground,  they  gained  a  '  battle,  and  doubtless  came  from  Ctesias. 

great  victoiy,    killing    60,000    of   the  As  there  is  less  improbability,  and  fiw 

enemy.     Still  Astyages  did  not  desist  less  poetry,  in  the  narrative  of  Nicolaiis 

from  his  attempt  to  reconquer  them.  Damascenus  than  in  that  of  Herodotus, 

The  fifUi  battle  is  not  contained  in  the  it  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  notwith- 

&^tgment.    It  evidently,  however,  took  standing  the  ^untruatwoi-thiness  of  Cte- 

place  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (cf.  sias,  probably  his  sole  authority. 
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in  his  power  to  put  the  crown  on  his  own  head,  as  it  must 
assuredly  have  been,  if  the  revolt  was  entirely  his  doing,  he  had 
placed  it  on  the  head  of  another ;  the  most  unjust,  if  on  account 
of  that  supper  he  had  brought  slavery  on  the  Medes,  For, 
supposing  that  he  was  obliged  to  invest  another  with  the  kingly 
power,  and  not  retain  it  Jiimself,  yet  justice  required  that  a 
Mede,  rather  than  a  Persian,  should  receive  the  dignity.  Now, 
however,  the  Medes,  who  had  been  no  parties  to  the  wrong  of 
which  he  complained,  were  made  slaves  instead  of  lords,  and 
slaves  moreover  of  those  who  till  recently  had  been  their 
subjects." 

130.  Thus  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  Astyages  lost  his 
crown,  and  the  Medes,  in  consequence  of  his  cruelty,  were 
brought  under  the  rule  of  the  Persians.  Their  empire  over  the 
parts  of  Asia  beyond  the  Halys  had  lasted  one  liundred  and 
twenty-eight  years,  except  during  the  time  when  the  Scythians 
had  the  dominion.*  Afterwards  the  Medes  repented  of  their 
submission,  and  revolted  from  Darius,  but  were  defeated  in 
battle,  and  again  reduced  to  subjection.^    Now,  however,  in  the 


'  This  is  a  paBsage  of  extreme  diffi-  moreoTer  too  extensive  an  alteration  to 

culty.     The  clause  irapl^  fj  Bffov  ol  ^k6-  be  received  against  the  authority  of  all 

$ai  ^pxoVf  has  been  generally  under-  the  MSS. 

stood  to  mean,  '*  besides  the  time  that  ^  It  has  been  usual  to  regard  this  out- 
the  Scythians  had  the  dominion ;"   so  break  as  identical  with  the  revolt  re- 
that  the   entire  number   of  years  has  corded  by  Xenophon  (Hell.    i.  ii.  ad 
been  supposed  to  be  (128-f  28  =  )  156,  fin.)  in  almost  the  same  words.     Bahr 
and  Herodotus  has  thus  been  considered  (in  loc.)  and  Dahlmann  (Life  of  Herod. 
to  place  the  commencement  of  the  Me-  p.  33,  Engl.  Tr.)  have  argued  from  the 
dian  hegemony  six  years  before  the  ac-  passage  that  Herodotus  was  still  em- 
cession  of  DeXoces.      (See  the  synopsis  ployed  upon  his  history  as  late  as  ii.c. 
of  the  opinions  on  the  passage  in  Clin-  407.     Clinton  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
ton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  pp.  257-9 ;  and  infra,  except  that  he   places  the  revolt  one 
Essay   iii.   §  13.)     But  vap^^  tj  seems  year  earlier  (F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  87.     Ol. 
rightly    explained  by  Valckenaer  and  92,  4).     Mr.  Grote,  vnth  his  usual  Ba^- 
CUnion  as,  not  ^*  besides/*  hut  *' except  "  city,   perceived  that  Herodotus  could 
**  The  Medes  ruled  over  Upper  Asia  128  not  intend  a  revolt  150  years  after  the 
years,    except    during    the    time    that  subjection,  or  mean  by  Darius  "with- 
Scythians  had  the  dominion ;"  i.e.  they  out    any    adjective    designation,'*    any 
ruled  (128  -  28= )  100  years.     (See  on  other  Darius  than  the  son  of  Hystaspee. 
this  point  the  *  Rerum  Assyriarum  tem-  He  saw,  therefore,  that  there  must  have 
pora  emendata '  of  Dr.  Brandis,  pp.  6-8.)  been  a  revolt  of  the  Medes  from  Dariua 
This  would  make  their  rule  begin  in  the  Hystaspes,  of  which  this  passage  waa 
twenty-third  year  of  De'ioces.  possibly  the  only  record  (Hist,  of  Oreeee, 

Niebuhr  (Denkschrift  d.  Berl.  Ac.  d.  vol.  iv.  p.  304,  note).    Apparently  he 

Wissenschaft,    1820-1,  pp.   49-50)  sus-  was  not  aware  of  the  great  inscription  of 

pected  that  the  passage  was  corrupt,  Darius  at  Beliistun,    which  had   been 

and  proposed  the  following  reading —  published  by  Col.  Rawlinson  the  year 

Ap^ayrts  r^s  &ifta  "AXvos  irora/iov  *A(rifis  before    his    fourth    volume    appecMd. 

hr*   fr^a   rttvr^Kovra     koI    licarov,  wherein  a  long  and  elaborate  account  is 

iro^^l  ^  Zaov  ol  Sfcv^oi  ^px^v^  rpi4\Kovra  given  of  a  Median  revi>lt  which  oi^ctin-^Hi 

Hxmv  Utoyrn,     Tliii*  would  i-einuve  wmie,  iu  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  I>iUTiiiK, 

hut  not  rtll.  of  jhe  difficulties.     It   i.^  and  wa.«  put  down  with  difficulty       l'.»l* 
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time  of  Astyages,  it  was  the  Persians  who  under  Cyrus  revolted 
from  the  Medes,  and  became  thenceforth  the  rulers  of  Asia. 
Cyrus  kept  Astyages  at  liis  court  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  without  doing  him  any  further  injury.  Such  then  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  birth  and  bringing  up  of  Cyrus,  and 
such  were  the  steps  by  which  he  mounted  the  throne.  It  was 
at  a  later  date  that  he  was  attacked  by  Croesus,  and  overthrew 
him,  as  I  have  related  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  history.  The 
overthrow  of  Croesus  made  him  master  of  the  whole  of  Asia. 

131.  The  customs  which  I  know  the  Persians  to  observe  are 
the  following.  They  have  no  images  of  the  gods,  no  temples 
nor  altars,  and  confiider  the  use  of  them  a  sign  of'  foUy.^  This 
comes,  I  think,  from  their  not  believing  the  gods  to  have  the 
same  nature  with  men,  as  the  Greeks  imagine.  Their  wont, 
however,  is  to  ascend  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  and 
there  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  which  is  the  name  they  give  to 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  firmament.  They  likewise  offer  to  the 
sun  imd  moon,  to  the  earth,  to  fire,  to  water,  and  to  the  winds. 
These  are  the  only  gods  whose  worship  has  come  down  to  them 
from  ancient  times.  At  a  later  period  they  began  the  worship 
of  Urania,  which  they  borrowed^  from  the  Arabians  and  Assy- 


KamlinsoQ  gives  the  general  outline  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  App.   O.),  but,  not  I 

the  struggle  as  fellows: —  tbink,  successfully. 

*'  A  civil  war  of  a  far  more  formidable  **  On  the  general  subject  of  the  Reli- 

character  broke  out  to  the  northward,  gion  of  the  Pei*sianB,  see  the  Essays  ap- 

Media,  Assyria,  and  Armenia  appear  to  pended  to  this  volume,  Kssay  v. 

have  been  confederated  in  a  bold  attempt  *  The  readiness  of  the  Persians  to 

to  recover  their  independence.      They  adopt  foreign  customi^,  even  in  religion, 

elevated  to  the  throne  a  descendant,  i*eal  is  very  remarkable.     Perhaps  the  most 

or  supposed,  of  the  ancient  line  of  [Me-  striking  instance  is  the  adoption  from 

dian]  kings;  and  after  six  actions  had  the  Assyrians  of  the  well-known  emblem 

been  fought  between  the  partisans  of  figured  on  next  page  (Figs.  1,  2,  3),  con- 

thii  powerful  chief  and  the  troops  which  sistiug  of  a  winged  circle  with  or  with- 

were  employed  by  Daiius,  under   the  out  a  human  figure  rising  from  the  cir- 

coiniuand  of  three  of  his  most  distin-  culiu*  space.     This  emblem  is  of  Assy- 

guii^hed  generals,  unfavourably  it  must  rian  oiigin,  appearing  in   the   eai'liest 

be  presumed  to  the  latter,   or  at  any  sculptures   of    that  country   (Layard's 

rate  with  a  veiy  partial  and  equivocal  Kineveh,  vol.  i.  chap.  v.).     Its  exact 

saccesSf   the    monarch    found    himself  meaning  is  uncertain,  but  the  conjee- 

cotDpelled  to  repair  in   person   to  the  ture  is    probable,   that  while    in    the 

scene  of  conflict.     Darius  accordingly,  human  head  we  have  the  symbol  of  in- 

iathethirdyearof  his  reign,  re-ascended  telligence,  the  wings  signify  omuipre- 

froin  iiabylon  to  Mediu.  He  brought  his  sence,  and  the  circle   eternity.     Thus 

enemy  to  action  without  delay,  defeated  the   Pei-niaus  were   able,    without  the 

wd  pursued  him,  and  taking  him  pri-  sacrifice  of  any  principle,  to  admit  it  aa 

«oner  at  Rhages,   he  slew  him  in  the  a  religious  emblem,  which  we  find  them 

citadel  of  Ecbataua"  (Behist.  Inscrip.  to  have  done,  as  early  as  the  time  of 

vol.  i.  pp.  188 -9).  Darius,  universally  (see  the  sculptures  at 

Col.  Mure,  I  obBer\'e,  though  aware  Persepolis,  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  Behistiui, 

^(  Wm  discovery,   maintaiiiB  the  view  &c.).     It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  conclude 

of  Dahr  suid  Didiluiaim  (Literature  of  from  this,  a^  Mr.  Layaiildoes  (Ninevoli, 


Syrians  know  this 


.  to  repreeent  n  triane 
ude  of  repreaentAtioQ 
the  Peraum  «cu1ptur«a. 
mbUmB  saem  to  have 
the  Peraiane  hoia  tbe 
ir  initonce,  the  curioui 

four-iringod  geniiu  at 

uSse),  which  clusely  ra- 

nowQ  E^ptuQ  Torm. 

:ulptur«  is  of  the  time  of 
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goddess,   whom  the  Arabians  call  Alitta,^   and   the  Persians 
Mitra.3 

132.  To  these  gods  the  Persians  ofler  sacrifice  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  "they  raise  no  altar,  light  no  fire,  pour  no  libations; 
there  is  no  sound  of  the  flute,  no  putting  on  of  chaplets,  no  con- 
secrated barley-cake ;  but  the  man  who  wishes  to  sacrifice  brings 
his  victim  to  a  spot  of  ground  which  is  pure  from  pollution,  and 

mitic  root  ?K,  "God,"  with  the  femi- 
nine  suffix,  n  or  MH,  added. 


clature,  which  hai  been  so  much  dia- 
CQBsed,  seeinB  to  be,  that  Molia  (aa  Nic. 
Damasc.  gives  the  name,  Fragm.  Hist. 
Or.,  vol.  ill.  p.  361,  note  16)  is  for  Mtd, 
which  was  an  old  Babylonian  word  equi- 
valent to  JBel  or  Xifit  and  merely  signify- 
ing "a  Lord,"  and  that  in  Mylitta  we 
have  the  same  name  with  a  feminine 
ending.  Itispoaaible,  however,  that  Mo- 
lis  or  Vohs  may  be  a  corruption  of  Golis, 
the  y  and  c  being,  as  is  well  known,  per- 
petually liable  to  confusion  in  the  Greek 
orthography  of  proper  names,  and  Gula 
in  the  primitive  language  of  Babylonia, 
which  is  now  ascertained  to  be  of  the 
Hamitic,  and  not  of  the  Semitic  family, 
signified  "great,"  being  either  identical 
with  Gal  (the  more  ordinary  term  for 
"great" — compare  Ner-gal,  GaUyaKt  Gal- 
luB,  &c.),  or  a  feminine  form  of  that 
word, — answering  in  fact  to  the  Gtuia  of 
the  Galla  dialect  of  Africa.  The  Gula 
or  "  great  go<lde8s  "  of  the  inscriptions  is 
the  female  principle  of  the  sun,  and 
thiu  nearly  answers  to  the  Mithra  of 
tbc  Persians ;  but  tlie  name  is  never  ap- 
plied to  the  supreme  Goddess  Beltis, 
who  was  the  Alitta  of  the  Arabians. — 
[H.  C.  R.] 


HyUtu,  the  -  Great  GoddcM  "  of  the  Assyrians. 
(Frmn  Layard.) 

'  AUtto,  or  AlUat  riii.  8),  is  the  Se. 


'  This  identification  is  altogether  a 
mistake.  The  Persians,  like  their  Yedic 
brethren,  worshipped  the  sun  under  the 
name  of  Mithra.  This  was  a  portion  of 
the  religion  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  the  Indus,  and  was  not 
adopted  from  any  foreign  nation.  The 
name  of  Mithra  does  not  indeed  occur 
in  the  Achsemenian  inscriptions  until 
the  time  of  Artazerxes  Mnemon  (Jour- 
nal of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  zv.  part  i., 
p.  160),  but  there  is  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  antiquity  of  his  worship  in  Per- 
sia. Xenophon  is  right  in  maldng  it  a 
part  of  the  religion  of  Cyrus  (Cyrop. 
vui.  iii.  §  12,  and  vii.  §  3). 

The  misi-ake  of  Herodotus  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Greeks  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Xenophon,  indeed,  mentions  Mithras 
(Cyrop.  VII.  v.  §  53  ;  (Econ.  iv.  24), 
and  also  the  Persian  sun-worship  (Cy- 
rop. VIII.  iii.  §  12),  but  he  does  not  in 
any  way  connect  the  two.  Strabo  is  the 
first  classical  writer  who  distinctly  lays 
it  down  that  the  Persian  Mithras  is  the 
Sun-god  (XV.  p.  1039).  After  him  Plu- 
tarch shows  acquaintance  with  the  fact 
(Yit.  Alex.  c.  30),  which  thenceforth 
becomes  generally  recognised.  (See  the 
inscriptions  on  altars,  deo  soli  inyicto 
MiTH&s,  &c.,  and  cf.  Suidas,  Uesy- 
chius,  &c.) 

The  real  representative  of  Venus  in 
the  later  Pantheon  of  Persia  was  Tanata 
or  Anaitis  (see  Hyde,  De  Beligione  Vet. 
Pers.  p.  98).  Her  worship  by  the  Per- 
sians had,  no  doubt,  commenced  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (b.c. 
405  at  the  earliest)  that  her  statue  was 
set  up  publicly  in  the  temples  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  empire  (Plut.  Ar- 
taxerx.  c.  27).  The  inscription  of  Mne- 
mon recently  discovered  at  Susa  records 
this  event  (Jour,  of  As.  Society,  1.  s.  c), 
which  seems  to  have  been  wrongly  as- 
cribed by  Berosus  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus 
(Beros.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  i.  5). 
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there  calls  upon  the  name  of  the  god  to  whom  he  intends  to 
oflfer.  It  is  usual  to  have  the  turban  encircled  with  a  wreath, 
most  commonly  of  myrtle.  The  sacrificer  is  not  allowed  to  pray 
for  blessings  on  himself  alone,  but  he  prays  for  the  welfare  of  the 
king,  and  of  the  whole  Persian  people,  among  whom  he  is  of 
necessity  included.  He  cuts  the  victim  in  pieces,  and  having 
boiled  the  flesh,  he  lays  it  out  upon  the  tenderest  herbage  that 
he  can  find,  trefoil  especially.  When  all  is  ready,  one  of  the 
Magi  comes  forward  and  chants  a  hymn,  wliich  they  say  recounts 
the  origin  of  the  gods.  It  is  not  lawful  to  offer  sacrifice  unless 
there  is  a  Magus  present.  After  waiting  a  short  time  the  sacri- 
ficer carries  the  flesh  of  the  victim  away  with  him,  and  makes 
whatever  use  of  it  he  may  please.* 

133.  Of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  the  one  which  they  celebrate 
most  is  their  birthday.  It  is  customary  to  have  the  board  fur- 
nished on  that  day  with  an  ampler  supply  than  common.  The 
richer  Persians  cause  an  ox,  a  horse,  a  camel,  and  an  ass  to  be 
baked  whole  *  and  so  served  up  to  them :  the  poorer  classes  use 
instead  the  smaller  kinds  of  cattle.  Thev  eat  little  solid  food 
but  Abundance  of  dessert,  wliich  is  set  on  table  a  few  dishes  at  a 
time ;  this  it  is  which  makes  them  say  that  "  the  Greeks,  when 
they  eat,  leave  off  hungry,  having  nothing  worth  mention  served 

• 

*  At  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Ali  indeed,  owing  to  the  precaution  which 

AUahis  of  Persia,  which  in  popular  be-  the  Ali  Allahis  take  to  extinguish  their 

-  lief  have  attained  an  infamous  notoriety,  lights  on  the  approach  of  straut^ers  that 

but  which  are  in  ideality  altogether  inno-  they  have  acquired  the  name  of  Chcnvjh 

cent,  are  practised  many  ceremonies  that  kushan,   or    "  lamp-ertinguishex's,"  and 

bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  old  that  orgies  have  been  as8igned  to  them 

Magian  sacrifice.  which  were  only  suited  to  darkness.    A 

The  Veer  or  holy  man  who  presides  disciple,  I  may  add,  upon  entering  the 

carries  about  him  sprigs  both  of  my  Hie  brotherhood,  breaks  a  nutmeg  with  the 

and  of  the  musk  willow  ;  he  seats  his  spiritual  teacher  to  whom  he  attaches 

disciples  in  a  circle    upon   the    grass  himself,  and  wears  perpetually   about 

usually  in  one  of  those  sacred  gix)ve8  him  in   token   of  his  dependence,  the 

with    which    the    Kurdish    mountains  half  of  the  nut   which   remains  with 

abound  ;  he  chaunts  mystical   lays  re-  him;  he  is  called  sir  supnrdch^  or  "he 

garding  the  nature,  the  attributes,  and  who  has  given  over  his  head,"  and  is 

the  manifestations  of  the  Godhead.     A  bound  during  his  noviciate  implicitly  to 

sheep  is   slaughtered   as  an  expiatory  follow  the  behests  of  his  leader.    After  a 

sacrifice,  and  the  carcase  is  boiled  upou  probationary  discipline  of  several  year?, 

the  spot ;   the  bouen  are  carefully  ex-  never  less  than  three,  he  is  admitted  to 

tracted,  and  the  peer  then  distributes  a  meeting,  i*esigns  his  nutmeg,  partakes 

the  flesh  among  his  disciples,  who  creep  of  the  sacrificei  and  henceforward  »«> 

up  upon  their  Iknera  from  their  resj^c-  sumes  a  place  among  the  initiated. — 

tive  places  in  the  circle  to  i-eceive  the  [H.  C.  R.] 

share  allotted  to  them,  which  is  fui-ther        '  It  is  a  common  cui>tom  in  the  I*^8t 

accompanied  by  a  blessing  and  a  prayer,  at  the  present  day,  to  roast  sheep  whole. 

It  is  only  the  initiated  who  are  admitted  even   for  an  oi'diuary  rt*i>Hst ;    and   on 

.to  these  meetings,  and  care  is  taken  to  fote  days  it  is  done  in  Palmatia  and  in 

guard  against  the  intrusion  of  strangers  other  parts  of  Europe. — [G.  W.] 
imd   MohiUimiedans.       It   is   probably, 
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Hp  to  them  after  the  meats ;  whereas,  if  they  had  more  put 
before  them,  they  would  not  stop  eating."  Tliey  are  very  fond 
of  wine,  and  drink  it  in  large  quantities.®  To  vomit  or  obey 
natural  calls  in  the  presence  of  another,  is  forbidden  among 
tliem.     Such  are  their  customs  in  these  matters. 

It  is  also  their  general  practice  to  deliberate  upon  affairs 
of  weight  when  they  are  drunk ;  and  then  on  the  morrow,  when 
thejr  are  sober,  the  decision  to  which  jthey  came  the  night  before 
is  put  before  them  by  the  master  of  the  house  in  which  it  was 
made ;  and  if  it  is  then  approved  of,  they  act  on  it ;  if  not,  they 
set  it  aside.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  sober  at  their  first 
deliberation,  but  in  this  case  they  always  reconsider  the  matter 
under  the  influence  of  wine.' 

134.  When  they  meet  each  other  in  the  streets,  you  may 
know  if  the  pei*sons  meeting  are  of  equal  rank  by  the  following 
token ;  if  they  are,  instead  of  speaking,  they  kiss  each  other  on 
the  lips.  In  the  case  where  one  is  a  little  inferior  to  the  other, 
the  kiss  is  given  on  the  cheek ;  where  the  difference  of  rank  is 
great,  tiie  inferior  prostrates  himself  upon  the   ground.®    Of 


^  At  the  present  day,  among  the  non  astuta,  nee  callida,  aperit  adhiic  se- 
"bona  yivants"  of  Persia,  it  is  usual  to  creta  pectoris,  licentiH  joci.  Erg5  de- 
lit  for  hours  before  dinner  drinking  tecta  et  uuda  omnium  mens,  i)oster& 
vine,  and  eating  dried  fruits,  such  as  die  retractatur ;  et  salva  utriusque  tem- 
filberts,  almonds,  pistachio-nuts,  me-  poris  ratio  est.  Deliberant,  dum  fin- 
Ion  Beeds,  &c.  A  party,  indeed,  often  gere  nesciunt:  constituunt,  dum  ermre 
aits  down  at  seven  o'clock,  and  the  din-  non  possunt." — ;Germ.  22.)  It  does 
ner  is  not  brought  in  till  eleven.  The  not  appear  that  the  Germans  reversed 
dessert  dishes,  intermingled  as  they  are  the  process. 

with  highly-seasoned  delicacies,  are  sup-  Plato,  in  his  Laws,  mentions  the  use 

{KjHed  to  have  the  effect  of  stiraulatiug  made  of  drunkenness  by  the  Persians. 

the  appetite,  but,  in  reality,  the  solid  He  says,  the   same  practice   obtained 

dishes,  which  are  served  up  at  the  end  among  the  Thracians,  the  Scythians,  the 

»f  the  feast,  are   rarely  tasted.     The  Celts,  the  Iberians,  and  the  Carthogi- 

passion,  too,   for  wine-drinking   is  as  nians  (Book  i.  p.  ()37,   E).     Duris  of 

uiarked  among  the  Persians  of  the  pre-  Samos  declared  that  once  a  year,  at  the 

ntnt  day,  notwithstanding  the  prohibi-  feast  of  Mithras,  the  king  of  Persia  was 

tionD  of  the  Prophet,  as  it  was  in  the  bound  to  be  drunk.     (Fr.  13.) 

time  of  Herodotus.    It  is  quite  appall-  "^  The  Persians  are  still  notorious  for 

ipg,  indeed,   to  see    the  quantity    of  their  rigid  attention  to  ceremonial  and 

liquor    which    some    of   these    toi)ers  etiquette.     In  all  the  ordinary  pursidts 

habitually  consume,  and  they  usually  of  life,  paying  visits,  entering  a  room, 

prefer  spirits  to  wine. — [H.  C.  R.]  seating  oneself  in  company,  in  epistolary 

^  Tacitus  asserts  that  the  Germans  address,    and    even    in    convei*8ational 

were  in  the  habit  of  deliberating  on  idiom,  gradations  of  rank  are  defined 

peace  and  war  under  the  influence  of  with  equal  strictness  and  nicety.    With 

wine,  reserving  their  determination  for  regard  to  the  method  of  salutation,  the 

the  morrow.    He  gives  the  I'easons  for  extreme  limits  are,    as  Herodotus  ob- 

tbe  practice,  of  which  he  mauifestly  ap-  serves,  the  mutual  embrace  (the  kiss  is 

proves: — "De  pace    deniquo  et  bello  now  invariably   given  on  the  cheek), 

plerumqne  in  conviviis  consultant,  tan-  and  probtration  on   the  ground ;    but 

<ItU(u  nullo  magis  tempore  ad  magnna  there    are    al^o     several     intermediate 

i'<^n^tatiunes  iuc«ilescat  animus.      Gens  forms,    which   he   uaa   not  thought  it 
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nations,  they  honour  most  their  nearest  neighbours,  whom  they 
esteem  next  to  themselves ;  those  who  live  beyond  these  they 
honour  in  the  second  degree ;  and  so  with  the  remainder,  the 
further  they  are  removed,  the  less  the  esteem  in  which  they  hold 
them.  The  reason  is,  that  they  look  upon  themselves  as  very 
greatly  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  regarding 
others  as  approaching  to  excellence  in  proportion  as  they  dwell 
nearer  to  them  ;''  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  who  are  the 
farthest  off  must  be  the  most  degraded  of  mankind.^  Under  the 
dominion  of  the  Medes,  the  several  nations  of  the  empire  exer- 
cised authority  over  each  other  in  this  order.  The  Medes  were 
lords  over  all,  and  governed  the  nations  upon  their  borders,  who 
in  their  turn  governed  the  States  beyond,  who  likewise  bore  rule 
over  the  nations  which  adjoined  on  them.^  And  this  is  the  order 
which  the  Persians  also  follow  in  their  distribution  of  honour ; 
for  that  people,  like  the  Medes,  has  a  progressive  scale  of  admi- 
nistration and  government. 

135.  There   is   no  nation  which   so  readily   adopts   foreign 

customs  as  the  Persians.     Thus,  they  have  taken  the  dress  of 

•the  Medes,^  considering  it  superior  to  their  own ;  and  in  war 

worth  while  to  notice,   of   obeisance,  West,"  is  a  trace  of  the  former  exi*- 

kissing  hands,  &c.,  by  wliich  an  expe-  tence  of  similar  views  among  ourrclves. 

rienced  observer  learns  the  exact  rela-  '  It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  there 

tion  of  the  parties. — [H.  C.  R.]  should   have  been  any  such  system  of 

'  Of  late  years,  since  the  nations  of  government  either  in  Media  or  Persia,  as 

Eiurope  have    been   brought   by  their  Herodotus  here  indicates.  With  respect 

commercial  and  political  relations  into  to  Persia,  we  know  that  the  most  distant 

closer  connexion  with  Persia,  the   ex-  satrapies  were  held  as  dirtetly  of  the 

cessive    vanity  and  self-admiration  of  crown  as  the  nearest.      Compare   the 

these  Frenchmen  of  the  East  has  been  stories  of  Orcetes  (iii.  126-8)  and  Ary- 

somewhat  abated.   Their  monarch,  how-  andes  (iv.  106).      The  utmost  that  can 

ever,  still  retains  the  title  of  "the  Cen-  be  said  with  truth  is,  that  in  the  P«r- 

tre  of  the  Universe,*'  and  it  is  not  easy  '  sian  and  Median,  as  in  the  Koman  em- 

to  persuade  a  native  of  Isfahan  that  any  pire,  there  were  three  grades ;  first,  the 

European  capital  can  be  superior  to  his  ruling  nation  ;  secondly,  the  conquered 

native  city. — [H.  C.  R.]  provinces;  thirdly,  the  nations  on  the 

^  In   an  early  stage  of  geographical  frontier,  governed  by   their  own  laws 

knowledge  each  nation  regards  itself  as  and  princes,  but  owning  the  supremacy  of 

occupying  the  centre  of  the  earth.    He-  the  imperial  power,  and  reckoned  among 

rodotus  tacitly  assumes  that  Greece  is  its  tributaries.     This  was  the  position 

the  centre  by  his  theory   of  ^o-xartoi  in  which  the  Ethiopians,  Colchians,  and 

or  "extremities'  (iii.  115).    Such  was  Arabians,  stood  to  Persia  (Herod.  ilL 

the  view  commonly  entertained  among  97). 

the  Greekft,  and  Delphi,  as  the  centre  of  '  It  appears  from  ch.  71  that  the  old 

Greece,  was  called  *'the  navel  of  the  national  dress  of  the   Persians  was   a 

world"   {yvLi  6fiif>a\6i,  Soph.   (Ed.  T.  close-fitting  tunic  and  trousers  of  leather. 

898  •   Pind.  Pyth.  vi.  3,    &c.).      Even  The  Median  costume,  according  to  Xe- 

Aristotle  expresses  himself  to  the  same  nophon  (Cyrop.  viii,  i.  §  40)  was  of  a 

efifect,  and  regards  the  happy  tempera*  nature  to  conceal  the  form,  and  give  it 

ment  of  the  Greeks  as  the  result  of  their  an  appearance  of  grandeur  and  elegance. 
mtermcdiiite  position  (Polit.  vii.  6).    Our     It  would  seem  therefore  to  have  been  a 

own  use  of  the  terms  "  thc.Esmt"  **  the  Howing  robe.     At  Persepolis  and  Behis- 
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they  hear  of 
henre,  Bmong 
1  the  Greeka 
!r  number  of 

the  greatest 
maoy  soiir.' 
iho  can  show 
'  ia  strength. 

probable  that 
ut  whiob  Hero- 
call  the  HeiliBD, 
are«B  (B)  is  the 


^ ountod   to 

Ed,  some  of  them 
Bogree,  and  ever; 
•■--  felt  a  pride  in 
.  Ii  a  kin^.  TLe 
tindetid,  tlut  can 
>  be  childlesB. 
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Their  sons  are  carefully  instracted  from  their  fifth  to  their 
twentieth  year,^  in  three  things  alone, — to  ride,  to  draw  the 
bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth.'  Until  their  fifth  year  they  are 
not  allowed  to  come  into  the  sight  of  their  father,  but  pass  their 
lives  with  the  women.  This  is  done  that,  if  the  child  die 
young,  the  father  may  not  be  afflicted  by  its  loss. 

137.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  wise  rule,  as  also  is  the  foUow^ing — 
that  the  king  shall  not  put  any  one  to  death  for  a  single  fault, 
and  that  none  of  the  Persians  shall  visit  a  single  fault  in  a  slave 
with  any  extreme  penalty ;  but  in  every  case  the  services  of 
the  offender  shall  be  set  against  his  misdoings;  and,  if  the 
latter  be  found  to  outweigh  the  former,  the  aggrieved  party 
shall  then  proceed  to  punishment.^ 

138.  The  Persians  maintain  that  never  yet  did  any  one  kill 
his  own  father  or  mother ;  but  in  all  such  cases  they  are  quite 
sure  that,  if  matters  were  sifted  to  the  bottom,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  child  was  either  a  changeling  or  else  the  fruit  of  adul- 
tery ;  for  it  is  not  likely  they  say  that  the  real  father  should 
perish  by  the  hands  of  his  child. 

139.  They  hold  it  unlawful  to  talk  of  anything  which  it  is 
unlawful  to  do.  The  most  disgraceful  thing  in  the  world,  they 
think,  is  to  tell  a  lie ;  the  next  worst,  to  owe  a  debt :  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  debtor  is  obliged  to  tell  lies.  If  a 
Persian  has  the  leprosy®  he  is  not  allowed  to  enter  into  a  city, 

•  Xenophon,  in  his  romance  (Cyrop.  Col.  i.  Par.  10).     "The  Evil  Que  (?) 

I.  ii.  §  8),  makes  the  first  period  of  edu-  invented  lies  that  they  ahould  deceive 

cation  end  with  the  sixteenth  or  seven-  the  stjite  '*  (Col.  iv.  Par.  4).     Ihjius  is 

teenth  year,  after  which  he  says  there  favom'ed  by  Ormazd,  **  because  he  waa 

followed  a  second  period  of  ten  years,  not  a  heretic,  nor  a  liar,  nor  a  tyrant  ** 

It  was  not  till  the  completion  of  this  (Col.  iv.  Par.  13).     His  successors  aro 

second  f^eriod  that  the  Persian  became  exhorted  not  to  cherish,  but  to  cast  into 

a  full  citizen  (r^Actos).     In  all  this,  it  utter  perdition,  ^'the  man  who  may  be 

is  evident,  we  have  only  the  philosophic  a  /tVir,  or  who  may  be  an  evil  doer  '*  (ib. 

notions  of  the  Greeks.     Perhaps  even  in  Par.  14).     His  great  fear  is  lest  it  may 

Herodotus  we  have  Greek  speculations  be  thought  that  any  part  of  the  record 

rather  than  histoiy.     He  does  not  ap-  which  he  has  set  up  nas  been  '^fnisclff 

pesir  to  have  travelled  in  Persia  Proper,  related,"  and  he  even  abstains  from  nar- 

7  The  Persian  regard  for   truth  has  rating  certain  events  of  his  reign  '*  lest 

been   questioned   by    Larchcr   on    the  to  him  who  may  here^ifter  peruse  the 

strength  of  the   speech  of   Darius  in  tablet,  the  many  deeds  that  have  been 

Book  iii.  (chap.  72).    This  speech,  how-  done   by   him  may  seem  to  be  faisely 

ever,  is  entirely  unhistoric.   The  special  recoixled"  (ib.  Par.  6  and  8). 

estimation  in   which   truth   was    held  ^  Vide  infra,  vii.  194. 

among  the  Persians  is  evidenced  in  a  ^  In  the  original,  two  kinds  of  leprosy 

remarkable  manner  by  the  inscriptions  are  mentioned,  the  Acirpa  and  the  K^tc^, 

of  Darius,  where  lyiiuj  is  taken  as  the  There  does  not  appear  by  the  deacription 

representative  of  all  evil.  It  is  the  great  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the  latter  i  Hist. 

calamity  of  the  usurpation  of  the  pseudo-  Animal,  iii  11)  to  have  been  any  esaen^ 

SmerdiH,   that   '*  then  the    /ic   became  tial  difference  between  them.  TheXcvci} 

aboimding  in  the  land"  (Hehist.  Ins.  was  nicraly   a  mild  form  of   leprosy. 
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or  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  other  Persians ;  he  ranst,  they 
say,  have  sinned  against  the  sun.  Foreigners  attacked  by  this 
disorder,  are  forced  to  leave  the  country :  even  white  pigeons 
are  often  driven  away,  as  guilty  of  tlie  same  oflFence.  They 
never  defile  a  river  with  the  secretions  of  their  bodies,  nor  even 
wash  their  hands  in  one  ;  nor  will  they  allow  others  to  do  so,  as 
they  have  a  great  reverence  for  rivers.  There  is  another  pecu- 
liarity, which  the  Persians  themselves  have  never  noticed,  but 
which  has  not  escaped  my  observation.  Their  names,  which 
are  expressive  of  some  bodily  or  mental  excellence,^  all  end 
with  the  same  letter — ^the  letter  which  is  called  San  by  the 
Dorians,  and  Sigma  by  the  lonians.^  Any  one  who  examines 
will  find  that  the  Persian  names,  one  and  all  without  exception, 
end  with  this  letter.^ 

140.  Thus  much  I  can  declare  of  the  Persians  with  entire 
certainty,  from  my  own  actual  knowledge.  There  is  another 
custom  which  is  spoken  of  with  reserve,  and  not  openly,  con- 
cerning their  dead.  It  is  said  that  the  body  of  a  male  Persian 
is  never  buried,  until  it  has  been  torn  either  by  a  dog  or  a  bird 
of  prey.*    That  the  Magi  have  this  custom  is  beyond  a  doubt, 


With  the  Persian  isolation  of  the  leper,  phabet.      (See  Bunsen's  Philosophy  of 

compare  the  Jewish  practice  (Lev.  xiii.  Univ.  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  '258.) 

46.     2  Kings  vii.  3.  zv.  5.     Luke  xvii.  ^  Here  Herodotus  was  again  mistaken. 

12^.  The  Persian  names  of  men  which  ter- 

'  It  is  ap^mrent  from  this  passage  that  minate  with  a  consonant  end  indeed  in- 

Herodotus  had  not  any  very  exact  ac-  variably  with  the  letter  s,  or  i-ather  s/*, 

quaintance  with  the  Persian  langn»ige;  as  KnnUh  (Cyrus),  Ddj-ymush  (Darius), 

for  though   it  is  true  enough  the  Per-  ChWipdUh  (Teiapes),   Hakhdmanish^   &c. 

eiaa  names  have  all  a  meaning  (as  the  (Achsemenes).     [The  sh  in  such  cases  is 

Greek  names  also  have),  yet  it  is  rarely  the  mere  nominatival  ending  of  the  '2nd 

that  the  etymology  can   be  traced  to  and  8rd   declensions  ;  t.  e.   of  themes 

denote    physical    or   mental   qualities,  ending  in  i  and  «. — H.  C.  R.]  But  a  large 

They  more  usually  indicate  a  glorious  number  of  Persian  names  of  men  were 

or  elevated  station,  or  dependance  on  pronounced  with  a  vowel   termination, 

the  gods,  or  worldly  possessions.     See  not  expressed  in  writing,  and  in  these 

the  list  of  Persian  names  occurring  in  the  last  consonant  might  be  almost  any 

Herodotus  and  other  writers  in  the  notes  letter.      AVe  find   on   the   monuments 

appended  to  Book  vi. — [H.  C.  R.]  Vashtdsp  (a),     Hysta^pes  —  Arahdm  {a) 

*  The  Phoenician  alphabety  from  which  Arsames — A  ri}/drdman  (a)     Aiiaramnes 

the  Greeks  adopted  theirs  (infrk,  v.  .58),  — Banliy  (a)  Bardius  or  Smerdis — Gcvt- 

P««4e88ed  both  son  (Heb.Min)  and  sitpwi  nuit  {a)  Qomates —  GaubniiP(a)  Gobiyns 

(Heb.  isamcch).    The  Greeks,  not  having  — &c.  &c.     The  sigma  in  these  cases  is 

the  sound  of  M,  did  not  need  the  two  a   mere   conventional  addition  of  the 

Ribilants,  and    therefore    soon    merged  Greeks. 

them  in   one,  retaining  however  both  *  Agathias  (ii.  p.  60)  and  Strabo  (xv. 

ui  their  system  of  numeration,  till  they  p.    104*2)    also    mention    tliis    strange 

i^placed   sitfma    by   xi.      The    Dorians  custom,     which    still    prevails    among 

called  the  sibilant  which  was  kept  san,  the  Parsees  wherever  they  are  fouml, 

the  louianjs  siyma ;  but  the  latter  use  whether  in  Persia  or  in  India.     Chardin 

prevailed.    The  letter  came  to  be  gene~  relates  that  there   was   in  his  time  a 

rally  known  an  sijina,  but  at  the  same  cemetery,  half  a  lea«^ue  from  Lsfahan, 

time  it  hold  the  place  of  smi  in  the  al-  consisting  of  a  round  tower  35  feet  high. 
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for  they  practise  it  without  any  concealment.    The  dead  bodies 
are  covered  with  wax,  and  then  buried  in  the  ground. 

The  Magi  are  a  very  peculiar  race,  difiFering  entirely  from 
the  Egyptian  priests,  and  indeed  from  all  other  men  whatsoever. 
The  Egyptian  priests  make  it  a  point  of  religion  not  to  kill  any 
live  animals  except  those  which  they  offer  in  sacrifice.  The 
Magi,  on  the  contrary,  kill  animals  of  all  kinds  with  their  own 
hands,  excepting  dogs  ^  and  men.  They  even  seem  to  take  a 
delight  in  the  employment,  and  kill,  as  readily  as  they  do  other 
animals,  ants  and  snakes,  and  such  like  flying  or  creeping 
things.  However,  since  this  has  always  been  their  custom,  let 
them  keep  to  it.     I  return  to  my  former  narrative. 

141.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the  Per- 
sians, the  Ionian  and  ^olian  Greeks  sent  ambassadors  to  Cyrus 
at  Sardis,  and  prayed  to  become  his  lieges  on  the  footing  which 
they  had  occupied  under  Croesus.  Cyrus  listened  attentively 
to  their  proposals,  and  answered  them  by  a  fable.  "  There  was 
a  certain  piper,"  he  said,  "  who  was  walking  one  day  by  the  sea- 
side, when  he  espied  some  fish ;  so  he  began  to  pipe  to  them, 
imagining  they  would  come  out  to  him  upon  the  land.  But  as 
he  found  at  last  that  his  hope  was  vain,  he  took  a  net,  and  en- 
closing a  great  draught  of  fishes,  drew  them  ashore.  The  fisli 
then  began  to  leap  and  dance ;  but  the. piper  said,  *  Cease  your 
dancing  now,  as  you  did  not  choose  to  come  and  dance  when  I 
piped  to  you.'"  Cyrus  gave  this  answer  to  the  lonians  and 
iEolians,  because,  when  he  urged  them  by  his  messengers  to 
revolt  from  Croesus,  they  refused ;  but  now,  when  his  work  was 
done,  they  came  to  offer  their  allegiance.  It  was  in  anger, 
therefore,  that  he  made  them  this  reply.  The  lonians,  on 
hearing  it,  set  to  work  to  fortify  their  towns,  and  held  meetings 
at  the  Panionium,®  which  were  attended  by  all  excepting  the 
Milesians,  with  whom  Cyrus  had  concluded  a  separate  treaty, 
by  which  he  allowed  them  the  terms  they  had  formerly  ob- 


without  any  doorway  or  other  entrance,  where  there  is  an  open  space  left  for  the 

Here  the  Quebres  deposited  their  dead  purpose. 

by  means  of  a  ladder,  and  left  them  to  '  The  dog  is  represented  in  the  Zen- 
be  devoured  by  the  crows,  which  were  davesta  ab  the  special  animal  of  Onna&I. 
to  be  peen  in  large  numbers  about  the  and  is  still  regarded  with  peculiar  revi^- 
place.  (Voyage  en  Perse,  torn.  ii.  p.  186.)  rence  by  the  Parsees.  On  one  of  the 
Such  towers  exist  throughout  India,  magnificent  tombs  at  the  Chehl-Minar, 
wherever  the  Ptur-sees  are  numerous,  of  which  Chardin  has  given  an  accnrate 
The  bodies  are  laid  on  iron  bars  sloping  drawing  (plate  68),  a  row  of  dogs  is  the 
inwards.  When  the  flesh  is  gone,  the  ornament  of  the  entablature, 
bones  slip  through  between  the  bars,  or  *  Infra,  ch.  148,  note  *. 
sliding  down  them  fall  in  at  the  centre, 
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tained  from   CroBsiis.     The   other   lonians   resolved,  with   one 
accord,  to  send  ambassadors  to  Sparta  to  implore  assistance. 

142.  Now  the  lonians  of  Asia,  who  meet  at  the  Panioniura, 
have  built  their  cities  in  a  region  where  the  air  and  climate  are 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  world:  for  no  other  region  is 
equally  blessed  with  Ionia,  neither  above  it  nor  below  it,  nor 
east  nor  west  of  it.  For  in  other  countries  eitlier  the  climate  is 
over  cold  and  damp,  or  else  the  heat  and  drought  are  sorely 
oppressive.  The  lonians  do  not  all  speak  the  same  language, 
but  use  in  different  places  four  different  dialects.  Towards  the 
south  their  first  city  is  Miletus,  next  to  which  lie  Myus  and 
Priene ;'  all  these  three  are  in  Caria  and  have  the  same  dialect. 
Their  cities  in  Lydia  are  the  following :  Epliesus,  Colophon, 
Lebedus,  Teos,  Clazomenae,  and  Phocaa.*  The  inhabitants  of 
these  towns  have  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  speech  which 
l^long  to  the  three  first-named  cities,  but  use  a  dialect  of  their 
own.  There  remain  three  other  Ionian  towns,  two  situate  in 
Lsles,  namely,  Samos  and  Chios ;  and  one  upon  the  mainland, 
which  is  Erythne.  Of  these  Chios  and  Erythra3  have  the  same 
dialect,  while  Samos  possesses  a  language  peculiar  to  itself.® 
Such  are  the  four  varieties  of  wliich  I  spoke. 

^  Miletus,  Myus,  and  Pri6ne  aU  lay  where   the    stagnant    water   generated 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Meeander  (the  swarms   of  mosquitoes  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 

modern  Mendere).      At   their  original  912;  Pansan.  vii.  ii.  §  7).     Since  the 

colonisation    they   were    all    maritime  time  of  these  geographers  the  changes 

cities.     Miletus  stood  at  the  northern  have  been  even  more  astonisliing.     The 

extremity  of  a  promontory  formed  by  soil  brought  down  by  the  Mseander  has 

the  mountain-range  called  Grius,  com-  filled   up  the  whole  of  the  northern 

mandiug  the  entrance  of  an  extensive  portion  of  the  gulf,  so  that  Miletus, 

bay  which  washed  the  base  of  the  four  Myus,  and  Pridn^  now  stand   on   the 

mountains.  Onus,  Latmus,  and  Titanus,  outskirts  of  a  great  alluvial  plain,  which 

south  of  tlie  Mseander,  and  Mycale,  a  extends  even  beyond  Miletus,   4  or  ft 

continuation  of  the  great  range  of  Mes-  miles  seawards.     Lade',  and  the  other 

Rogris.  north  of  that  stream.     This  bay,  islands  which  lay  off  the  Milesian  shore, 

called  tile  bay  of  I^atmus,  was  about  are  become  part  of  the  continent,  rising, 

•Jo  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  from  like  the  rock  of  Dumbarton,  from  tho 

near   Latmus  to    Pridne.      Its   depth,  marshy  soil.     The  southern  portion  of 

from   Miletus  to  Myus,   wju?   above  6  the  gulf  of  Latmus  is  become  a  lake, 

miles.    Myus  stood  nearly  in  the  centre  t&e  lake  of  Bafi,   which  is  now   7  or 

of  the  bay,  at  the   foot   of  Titanus  ;  8  miles  from  the  sea  at  the  nearest 

Priene,  at  its  northern  extremity,  under  point.      The    difference    between    the 

the  hill  of  Mycal<?.     Into  this  bay  the  ancient  and  modem  geography  will  be 

Micander  poured   its  waters,  and  the  best  seen  by  comparing  the  charts.  (<*<iv 

consequence  was  the  perpetual  forma-  pp.  2*26,  227.) 

tion  of  fref<h  land.     (\ide  infrli,  ii.  10,        «  These  cities  are  enumerated  in  the 

where     Herodotus     notes    the     fact.)  order  in  which  they  8to(wl,  from  south 

Prjr'nd,    by   the   time   of    Strabo,    was  to  north.      Erythri  luy  <»n   tlie  coiwt 

40  ptiulia  (4i  miles)  from  the  Ke«i  (xii.  oppo8it<^  ChioH,  between  Te(>3  jind  Cl(«.- 

|».  S"j7).     Myurt  ha<l  been  rendered  uu-  zuiuenic. 
,    inhabitable  by  the  growth  of  the  alln-         ••  According    to    Siiidas.     IlerodotuK 

vium,  forming  hollows  in  its  vicinity,  emigitited  to  Samos   from   Halicirnas- 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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Peloponnese ;  *  just  as  the  Achaeans,  who  drove  them  out,  are  at 
the  present  day.  The  first  city  of  the  Achseans  after  Sicyon,  is 
Pellene,  next  to  which  are  iEgeira,  ^gee  upon  the  Crathis,  a 
stream  which  is  never  dry,  and  from  which  the  Italian  Crathis** 
received  its  name, — Bura,  Helic^ — where  the  lonians  took  re- 
fuge on  their  defeat  by  the  Achjean  invaders, — jiEgium,  Khypes, 
Patreis,  Phareis,  Olenus  on  the  Peirus,  which  is  a  large  river, — 
Dymi  and  Tritaeeis,  all  sea-port  towns  except  the  last  two, 
which  lie  up  the  country. 

146.  These  are  the  twelve  divisions  of  what  is  now  Achsea, 
And  was  formerly  Ionia ;  and  it  was  owing  to  their  coming  from 
a  country  so  divided  that  the  lonians,  on  reaching  Asia,  founded 
their  twelve  States:'  for  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  maintain 
that  these  lonians  are  more  Ionian  than  the  rest,  or  in  any  re- 
spect better  born,  since'  the  truth  is  that  no  small  portion  of 
them  were  Abantiaus  from  Eubcea,  who  are  not  even  lonians  in 
name ;  and,  besides,  there  were  mixed  up  with  the  emigration, 
MinysB  from  Orchomenus,  Cadmeians,  Drj^opians,  Phocians  from 
the  several  cities  of  Phocis,  Molossians,  Arcadian  Pelasgi, 
Dorians  from  Epidaurus,  and  many  other  distinct  tribes.^ 
Even  those  who  came  from  the  Prytaneum  of  Athens,®  and 
reckon  themselves  the  purest  lonians  of  all,  brought  no  wives 

^  According  to  the  common  tradition,  (whether  they  moved    northwards  or 

the  Achteans,  expelled  by  the  Dorians  south^^ds)   formed    their    later  con- 

from  Aigolis,    Laconia,  and  Messeniii,  federacy  of  the  same  number  of  cities 

at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Hera-  as  their  earlier  (Livy,  v.  33). 
cleida  (b.c.  11 04  in  the  ordinary  chro-        ^  The  Orchomenian  Minyse  founded 

nology),  retired  northwards,    and   ex-  Teos  (Pausan.  vii.  iii.  §  7),  the  Pho- 

pelled  tiie  lonians  from  their  country,  cians  rhocaea  (ibid.)'    Abantians  from 

which  became  the  Acha^  of  history.  Euboea  were  mingled  with  lonians  in 

(Vide  infA,  vii.  94.)  Chios  (Ion.  ap.  Pausan.  vii.  iv.  §  6), 

*  The  Italian    Crathis  ran  close  by  Cadmeians  formed  a  large  proportion 

our  authors    adopted    city,    Thurium  of  the  settlers   at   PriSn^,  which  was 

(infra,  v.  45,  Strab.  vi.  p.  378).  sometimes  called   Cadme'   (Strab.   xiv. 

^  It  may  be  perfectly  true,  as  has  p.  912).    Attica  had  served  as  a  refuge 

been  argued  by  Raoul-Uochette  (tom.  to    fugitives    from    all    quarters    (see 

iii.  p.  83)  and  Mr.  Qrote  (vol.  iii.  part  Thucyd.  i.  2). 

ii.  ch.  xiu.),  that  the  Ionic  colonisation        '  This  expi'ession  alludes  to  the  so- 

of  Asia  Minor,   instead  of  being  the  lemnities  which  accompanied  the  send- 

result  of  a  single  great  impulse,  was  ing  out  of  a  colony.    InthePrytandum, 

the  consequence  of   a  long   series  of  or  Goyernment-house,  of  each  state  was 

distinct  and  isolated  efforts  on  the  part  preserved  the  sacred   fire,  which  was 

of  many  different  states ;  and  yet  there  never  allowed  to  go  out,  whereon  the 

may  be  the  connexion  which  Herodotus  life  of  the  State  was  supposed  to  depend, 

indicates  between  the  twelve  cities  of  When  a  colony  took  its  departure,  the 

Achffia  and  the  twelve  states  of  Asiatic  leaders  went  in  solemn  procession  to 

lonians.     The   sacred  number  of  the  the  Prytanoum  of  the  mother  city,  and 

lonians  may  have  been  twelve,  and  no  took  fresh  fire  from  t^e  sacred  hearth, 

other  number  may  have  been  thought  which  was  conveyed  to  the  Prytaneum 

to  constitute  a  perfect  Ampliictyony.  of  the  new  settlement. 
In  the  same  way  the  Etruscans  in  Italy 
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with  them  to  the  new  country,  but  married  Carian  girls,  whose 
fathers  they  had  slain.  Hence  these  women  made  a  law,  which 
they  bound  themselves  by  an-  oath  to  observe,  and  which  they 
handed  down  to  their  daughters  aft«r  them,  "That  none  should 
ever  sit  at  meat  with  her  husband,  or  call  him  by  his  name ;" 
because  the  invaders  slew  their  fathers,  their  husbands,  and  their 
sons,  and  then  forced  them  to  become  their  wives.  It  was  at 
Miletus  that  these  events  took  place. 

147.  The  kings,  too,  whom  they  set  over  them,  were  either 
Lycians,  of  the  blood  of  Glaucus,^  son  of  Hippolochus,  or  Pylian 
Caucons  ^  of  the  blood  of  Codrus,  son  of  Melanthus ;  or  else  from 
both  those  families.  But  since  these  lonians  set  more  store  by 
the  name  than  any  of  the  others,  let  them  pass  for  the  pure- 
bred lonians ;  though  truly  all  are  lonians  who  have  their  origin 
from  Athens,  and  keep  the  Apaturia.^  This  is  a  festival  which 
all  tlie  lonians  celebrate,  except  the  Ephesians  and  the  Colo- 
phonians,  whom  a  certain  act  of  bloodshed  excludes  from  it. 

148.  The  Panionium  *  is  a  place  in  Mycald,  facing  the  north, 


*  See  Horn.  II.  ii.  876.  whose  birth  entitled  them  to  citizen- 
'  The  Caucons  are  reckoned  by  Strabo  ship.      It    took   place    in    the   month 

among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece,  Pyanepsion    (November),     and    lasted 

and  associated  with  the  Pelasgi,  Leleges,  three  days.      On  the  first    day,  called 

and  Dryopes  (vii.  p.  465).     Like  their  Aoorla,  the  members  of  each  phratr}' 

kindred  tribes,  they  were  very  widely  eitner  dined  together  at  the  Phratriuni, 

spread.     Their  chief  settlements,  how-  or  were  feasted  at  the  house  of  some 

ever,  appear  to  have  been  on  the  north  wealthy  citizen.     On  the  second  dHy 

coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Marian-  {aydppwts),  solemn  sacrifice  was  offered 

dynians  and  the  river  Porthenius  (Strab.  to  Jupiter  Phratrius.     After  these  pre- 

xii.  p.  785),  and  on  the  w^jst  coast  of  the  liminaries,  on  the  third  day  {Kovptwrts) 

Peloponnese  in  Messeuia,  Elis,  and  Tri-  the  business  of  the  festivid  took  place, 

phylia,     (Strab.  viii.  pp.  496-7;  Arist.  Claims    were    made,    objections    were 

Fr.   I'^o.)     In   this   lant   position  they  heard,  and  the  registration  was  effbcte<l. 

are  mentioned  by  Homer  (Od.  iii.  J>6<»)  (See  Larcher*s  note,  vol.  i.  pp.  42  »-2. 

and  by  Herodotus,  both  here,  and  in  and  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiquities,  in  toc. 

Book   iv.    ch.    148.      Homer  probably  *AiraToi;pia. ) 

alludes  to  the  eastern  Caucons  in  II.  x.  *  Under  the  name  of  Panionium  are 

429,  and  xx.  ^i29.     They  continued  to  included  both  a  ti-act  of  ground  and  a 

exist  under  the  name  of  Cauconitse,  or  temple.      It   is  the   former  of  which 

Cauc<miatae,  in   Strabo's   time,  on  the  Herodotus  here  speaks  particularly,  as 

Parthenius  rcomp.  viii.  p.  5UI,  and  xii.  the  place  in  which  the  great  Pan-Iunic 

p.    786),  and   are   even   mentioned  by  festival  was  held.     The  spot  was  ou  the 

Ptolemy  (v.  1)  as  still  inhabiting  the  north  side  of  the  promontory  of  Mycale, 

ftame  region.      From   the   Peloponnese  at  the   foot  of  the   hill,  three  stftdia 

the  race  had  entirely  disappeared  when  (about  a  third  of  a  mile)  from  the  shore 

Strabo  wrote,  but  had  left  their  name  r Strab.  xiv.  p.  916).     The  nuxleni  vil- 

to  the  river  Caucon,  a  small  stream  in  lage  of  IVitant^/i' is  supposed,  with  rmsou, 

the  north-western  corner  of  the  peniu-  to  occupy  the  site.     It  is  tlie  only  place 

sula.     (Strab.  viii.  496.)  ou  that  steep  and  miiuutainous  coii<t 

*  The  Apaturia  (A;  =  &fia)  waripia)  where  an  opening  for  a  temple  occurs; 
was  the  solemn  annual  meeting  of  the  and  here  in  a  church  on  the  sea-shiire 
phi'atries,  for  the  purpose  of  regiatei*-  Sir  W,  Gell  found  an  inscription  in 
ing  the  children  of  the  preceding  year  which  tlic  word  "  Panionium  "  occurre^l 
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which  was  chosen  by  the  common  voice  of  the  lonians  and  made 
sacred  to  Heliconian  Neptune.*  Mycale  itself  is  a  promontory 
of  the  mainland,  stretching  out  westward  towards  Samos,  in 
which  the  lonians  assemble  from  all  their  States  to  keep  the 
feast  of  the  Panionia.®  The  names  of  festivals,  not  only  among 
the  lonians  but  among  all  the  Greeks,  end,  like  the  Persian 
proper  names,  in  one  and  the  same  letter. 

149.  The  above-mentioned,  then,  are  the  twelve  towns  of  the 
lonians.  The  iEolic  cities  are  the  following : — Cyme,  called 
also  Phriconis,  Larissa,  Neonteichus,  Temnus,  Cilia,  Notium, 
-.Egiroessa,  Pitime,  jEgsea?,  Myrina,  and  Gryneia.'  These  are 
the  eleven  ancient  cities  of  the  -SColians.  Originally,  indeed, 
they  had  twelve  cities  upon  the  mainland,  like  the  lonians,  but 
the  lonians  deprived  them  of  Smyrna,  one  of  the  number.  The 
soil  of  iEolis  is  better  than  that  of  Ionia,  but  the  climate  is  less 
agreeable. 

150.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  tlie  loss  of  Smyrna 
happened.     Certain  men  of  Colophon  had  been  engaged  in  a 


twice.     (Leake*a  Asia  Minor,  p.  260.)  these,  Pi tane,  Gryneium,  Myrina,  Cym^, 

The  Panioniuui.  was  in  the  territory  of  and  Smyrna,  were  upon  the  coast.   The 

rrieue,  and    consequently    under    the  others  lay  inland, 

guardianship  of  that  state.  .£giroessa  is  not  mentioned  by  any 

'  Heliconian  Neptune  was  so  called  author   but   lierodotus,    and  Stephen, 

frum  Helicc,  which  is  mentioned  above  quoting  him.     Herodotus,  on  the  other 

aint)Dg  the  ancient  Ionian  cities  in  the  hand,  omits  Eliea,  near  the  mouth  of 

P«'loponuese  (ch.  145).    This  had  been  the  Caicus,  which  Strabo  and  Stephen 

the  central   point  of   the    old    confe-  mention  as  one  of  the  principal  iEoliau 

deracy,  and  the  temple  there  had  been  cities.    Possibly  therefore  ^giroessa  is 

io  old  times  their  place   of  meeting,  another  name  for  Elsea. 

Pausanias  calls  it  ayitinarov  (vii.  xxiv.  .^ulis,  according  to  this  view,  reached 

§  4).     The  temple  at  Mycale  in  the  from  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus  (the 

new  Amphictyony  occupied  the  place  modem  Koftak)  to   the  interior  recess 

of  that  at  Heiice'  in  the  old.     (Comp.  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna.     There  was  an 

Clitophon,  Fr.  5.)  interruption,  however,  in  tlie  coast  line, 

®  it  is  remarkable  that  Thucydides,  as  the  Ionic  colony  of  Phoccpa  intervened 

writing   so    shortly    after    Herodotus,  between  Smyrna  and  Cyme.    Still  in  all 

fthould  speak  of  the  Pan-Ionic  festival  probability  the  territory  was  continuous 

at  Mycale  as  no  longer   of   any   im-  inland,  reaching  across  the  plain  of  the 

portance,  and  regard  it  as  practically  Hermus ;  Larissu  to  the  north  and  Tem- 

fiupenieded  by  the  festival  of  the  Ephe-  uus  to  the  south  of  the  Hermus  forming 

Bia,  held  near  Ephesus  (iii.  104).     Still  the  links  which  connected  Smyrna  with 

the  old  feast  continued,  and  was  cele-  the   rest   of  the  Amphictyony.      (See 

brated  as  late  as  the  time  of  Augustus  Kieport's  Supplementary  Maps,  Berlin, 

lijtrabo,  xiv.  p.  916).  lt*5l.) 

^  In  this  enumeration  Herodotus  does  ,  The  territory  was  a  narrow  strip  along 

Dot  observe  any  regular  order.     Pro-  the  shores  of  the  Elo^itic  Gulf,  but  ex- 

cvediug  from  south  to  north,  the  JEoUg  tended  inland  considerably  up  the  rich 

cities  (SO   far   as  they  can  be   located  valleys  of  the  Hermus  and  Caicus ;  Per- 

vith  any  ceilainty)  occur  in  the  fol-  gumus  in  the  one  valley,  and  Magnesia 

Wing  sequence:  —  Smyrna,    Teumus,  (under  Sipvbis)  in  the  other,  l>eing  in- 

Neouteichus,     Lainssa,     Cyme,    ^ga^,  eluded  wittiin  the  limits  of  j£olis. 
Myrina,   Gryneium,   Pitanc.      Five   of 
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sedition  there,  and  beiilg  the  weaker  party,  were  driven  by  the 
others  into  banishment.  The  SmyrnaBans  received  the  fugitives, 
who,  after  a  time,  watching  tlieir  opportunity,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants were  celebrating  a  feast  to  Bacchus  outside  the  walls,  shut 
to  the  gates,  and  so  got  possession  of  the  town.^  The  ^olians 
of  the  other  States  came  to  their  aid,  and  terms  were  agreed  on 
between  the  parties,  the  lonians  consenting  to  give  up  all  the 
moveables,  and  the  iEolians  making  a  surrender  of  the  place. 
The  expelled  Smyrnaeans  were  distributed  among  the  other 
States  of  the  ^olians,  and  were  everywhere  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship. 

151.  These,  then,  were  all  the  ^olic  cities  upon  the  main- 
land, with  the  exception  of  those  about  Mount  Ida,  which  made 
no  part  of  this  confederacy.^  As  for  the  islands,  Lesbos  contains 
five  cities.^  Arisba,  the  sixth,  was  taken  by  the  Methymnaeans, 
their  kinsmen,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  slavery.  Tenedos 
contains  one  city,  and  there  is  another  which  is  built  on  what 
are  called  the  Hundred  Isles.^  The  JEolians  of  Lesbos  and 
Tenedos,  like  the  Ionian  islanders,  had  at  this  time  nothing  to 
fear.  The  other  ^olians  decided  in  their  common  assembly 
to  follow  the  lonians,  whatever  course  they  should  pursue. 

152.  When  the  deputies  of  the  lonians  and  iEolians,  who  had 
journeyed  with  all  speed  to  Sparta,  reached  the  city,  they  chose 
one  of  their  number,  Pythermus,  a  PhocaBan,  to  be  their  spokes- 
man. In  order  to  draw  together  as  large  an  audience  as  pos- 
sible, he  clothed  himself  in  a  purple  garment,  and  so  attired 
stood  forth  to  speak.  In  a  long  discourse  he  besought  the 
Spartans  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen,  but  they 
were  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  voted  against  sending  any 
succour.  The  deputies  accordingly  went  their  way,  while  the 
Lacedaemonians,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  which   they  had 

**  Such  treachery  was  not  without  a  a  vast    number    of   cities,    of   which 

parallel  in  ancient  times.      Herodotus  Assus  and  Antandrus  were  the  chief, 

ralates  a  similar  instance  in  the  conduct  This  district  was  mainly  colonised  from 

of  the  Samians,  who,  when  invited  by  Lesbos.    (Pausan.  vi.  iv.  §  5;   Strabo, 

the  Zancla*ans  to  join  thein  in  colonising  xiii.  pp.  885,  892.) 

Cale  Acte,  finding  Zancle'  undefended,  *  The  five  Lesbian  cities  were,  Myti- 

seized  it,  and  took  it  for  their  own  Idne',  Methymna,  Antissa,  Eresus,  and 

(infra,  vi.  23).  Pyrrha.    (Scylax.  Peripl.  p.  87  ;  Strabo, 

*  The  district   here    indicated,   and  xiii.  pp.  88^7.) 

commonly  called  the  Troad,  extended  ^  These  islands  lay  off  the  promon- 

from    Adramyttium   on   the   south   to  tory  which  separated  the  bay  of  Atar> 

Priapus  on  the  north,  a  city  lying  on  neus  from  that  of  Adiamyttium,  oppo- 

the    Propontis,    iiearl>'    due    north    of  Rite  to  the  northern  {lart  of  the  island 

Adnimyttiuin.      It    wsu*    much    larger  of  Le.sbiis.     They  are  said  to  be  nearly 

than  the  proprr  /Kolis,  and  t-ontaiiit^d  forty  in  numWr.     (Hiihr  in  loc.) 
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After  this  interview  Cyrus  quitted  Sardis,  leaving  the  city 
under  the  charge  of  Tabalus,  a  Persian,  but  appointing  Pactyas, 
a  native,  to  collect  the  treasure  belonging  to  Croesus  and  the 
other  Lydians,  and  bring  it  after  him.^  Cyrus  himself  pro- 
ceeded towards  Agbatana,  carrying  Croesus  along  with  him,  not 
regarding  the  lonians  as  important  enough  to  be  his  immediate 
object.  Larger  designs  were  in  his  mind.  .  He  wished  to  war  in 
person  against  Babylon,  the  Bactrians,  the  Saca?,''  and  Egj'pl; 
he  therefore  determined  to  assign  to  one  of  his  generals  the  task 
of  conquering  the  lonians. 

154.  No  sooner,  however,  was  Cyrus  gone  from  Sardis  tlian 
Pactyas  induced  his  countrymen  to  l-ise  in  open  revolt  against 
liim  and  his  deputy  Tabalus.  With  the  vast  treasures  at  his 
disposal  he  then  went  do>vn  to  the  sea,  and  employed  them  in 
hiring  mercenary  troops,  while  at  the  same  time  he  engaged  the 
people  of  the  coast  to  enrol  themselves  in  Ins  army.  He  then 
marched  upon  Sardis,  where  he  besieged  Tabalus,  who  shut 
himself  up  in  the  citadel. 

155.  When  Cyrus,  on  his  way  to  Agbatana,  received  these 
tidings,  he  turned  to  Croesus  and  said,  "  Where  will  all  this  end, 
Croesus,  thinkest  thou  ?  It  seemeth  that  these  Lydians  will  not 
cease  to  cause  trouble  both  to  themselves  and  otliers.     I  doubt 


where  the  bazaars,  which  ai'c  collections  their  subjectiou  as  taking  place  between 

of  8hop8,  take  their  place.    The  Persians  the  Lydian  and    the  Babylonian  wars, 

of  the  nobler  class  would  neither  buy  (Vide  infra,  ch.  177.)     Bactria  may  be 

nor  sell  at  all,  since  they  would  be  suj)-  regarded  as  fairly  represented   by  the 

plied  by  their  dependents  and  through  modem  Balkh.     The  Sacse  (Scyths)  are 

presents  with  all  that  they  i-equired  for  more  difficult  to  locate  ;  it  only  appears 

the  common  pui-poites  of  life.  (Cf.  Strab.  that  their  country  bordereii  upon  and 

XV.  p.  1042,  ityopas  ovx  &irrovT<u'  oirrt  lay  beyond  Bactiia,     Probably  the  six- 

yap  ira\ov<nv  offir*  utyovvrai.)     Those  of  teen   years   which   intervened   between 

lower  i*ank  would   buy  at  the   shops,  the  capture  of  Sardis  (h.c.  5o4)  and  the 

which  wei*e  not  allowed  in  the  Forum,  taking  of  Babylon  (n.c.  5;>8)  were  occu- 

or  pi'blic  place  of  meetmg  (Xen.  Cyrop.  pied  with  those  extensive  conquestR  to 

I.  ii.  §  3).  the  north  and  north-east,  by  which  the 

*  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  i.  p.  338,  E.  T.)  Hyi*cauiaus,  Parthians.  Sogdians,  Ai-ians 

regsu'ds  this  .is   the   appointment  of  a  of  Herat,  Sarangians,  Chorasmiaus.  Gan- 

native  satrap,  and  dates   the   division  diu*ians,  &c.  (as  well  as  the  Bactriana 

of  offices,  which  obtained  in  later  times,  and  the  Sacre),  were  brought  under  the 

from  the  very  beginning  of  the   con-  Persian  yoke.      At   least   there   is    no 

quests  of  Cyrus.   But  it  does  not  appear  reason  to  believe  these  tribes  to  have 

that  Pactyas  had  any  }>ermaneut  office,  formed  any  part  either  of  the  ancient 

He   was    to    collect    the   treasures   of  Persian  kingdom  (supi^,  ch.  PJo)  or  of 

tlie  comjuered  people,  and  bring  theiu  the  Medinn  empire. 

(KOfjil(fty)  with  him  to  Ecbatana.    Taba-  [Pliny  (lib.  vi.  c.  2:J")  has  preserved  a 

1  us  appears  to  have  been  left  the  sole  tradition  of  the  destruction  ofCapia^a, 

governor  of  Sardis.  in  Caj  .^sene,  at  the  foot  of  the  Median 

'  Ctesiits  placed  the  conquest  of  the  Can  .wus  (lvo/s/i<in,   in   the   district  ui 

Bactiians  and  the  Siicae  betV»re  the  cap-  Koh*Mdn,  north  of  Cabul),  by  Cyrus  iu 

turc  <»f  Cro'siis  (  Persic.  Kxcerpt.  §  --0-  ^'"^  <^*'  ^•i''  exjietlitious  to  t!)e  eastwHnl. 

llcrod(itiU4    ap]iearH   to    havt-    rt'gaiilod  — H.  C.  K.J 
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me  if  it  were  not  best  to  sell  them  all  for  slaves.  Methinks 
what  I  have  now  done  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  *  kill  the  father 
and  then  spare  the  child.'  ®  Thou,  who  wert  something  more 
than  a  father  to  thy  people,  I  have  seized  and  carried  off,  and 
to  that  people  I  have  entrusted  their  city.  Can  I  then  feel 
surprise  at  their  rebellion  ?  "  Thus  did  Cyrus  open  to  Croesus 
liis  thoughts ;  whereat  the  latter,  full  of  alarm  lest  Cyrus  should 
lay  Sardis  in  ruins,  replied  as  follows:  "Oh!  my  king,  thy 
words  are  reasonable ;  but  do  not,  I  beseech  thee,  give  fall  vent 
to  thy  anger,  nor  doom  to  destruction  an  ancient  city,  guiltless 
alike  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  trouble.  I  caused  the  one, 
and  in  my  own  person  now  pay  the  forfeit.  Pactyas  has  caused 
the  other,  he  to  whom  thou  gavest  Sardis  in  charge ;  let  him 
bear  the  punishment.  Grant,  then,  forgiveness  to  the  Lydians, 
and  to  make  sure  of  their  never  rebelling  against  thee,  or 
alarming  thee  more,  send  and  forbid  them  to  keep  any  weapons 
of  war,  command  them  to  wear  tunics  under  their  cloaks,  and 
to  put  buskins  upon  their  legs,  and  make  them  bring  up  their 
sons  to  cithern-playing,  harping,  and  shop-keeping.  So  wilt 
thou  soon  see  them  become  women  instead  of  men,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  fear  of  their  revolting  from  thee." 

156.  Croesus  thought  the  Lydians  would  even  so  be  better  off 
than  if  they  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  therefore  gave  the  above 
advice  to  Cyrus,  knowing  that,  unless  he  brought  forward  some 
notable  suggestion,  he  would  not  be  able  to  persuade  him  to 
alter  his  mind.  He  was  likewise  afraid  lest,  after  escaping  the 
danger  which  now  pressed,  the  Lydians  at  some  future  time 
might  revolt  from  the  Persians  and  so  bring  themselves  to  ruin. 
The  advice  pleased  Cyrus,  who  consented  to  forego  his  anger 
and  do  as  Croesus  had  said.  Thereupon  he  summoned  to  his 
presence  a  certain  Mede,  Mazares  by  name,  and  charged  him  to 
issue  orders  to  the  Lydians  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Croesus*  discourse.  Further,  he  commanded  him  to  sell  for 
slaves  all  who  had  joined  the  Lydians  in  their  attack  upon 
Sardis,  and  above  aught  else  to  be  sure  that  he  brought 
Pactyas  with  him  alive  on  his  return.  Having  given  those 
oi-ders    Cynis    continued    his    journey    towards    the    Persian 

territory. 

157.  Pactyas,  when  news  came  of  the  near  approach  of  the 

\i 

*  The  licence  by  which  Cynia  is  made      ferred  to,  Hee  Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  2 1 ,  and 
to  quote  the   Greek   poet  Staniuus   ia      Clom.  Al.  iStroin.  vi.  p.  747.) 
.*circely*  defensible.     (For  the  line  re- 
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army  sent  against  him,  fled  in  terroF  to  Cyme.  Mazares, 
therefore,  the  Median  general,  who  had  marched  on  Sardis  with 
a  detachment  of  the  army  of  Cyrus,  finding  on  his  arrival  that 
Pactyas  and  his  troops  were  gone,  immediately  entered  the 
town.  And  first  of  all  he  forced  the  Lydians  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  master,  and  change  (as  they  did  from  that  time)  their 
entire  manner  of  living.*  Next,  he  despatched  messengers  to 
Cyme,  and  required  to  have  Pactyas  delivered  up  to  him.  On 
this  the  Cymeeans  resolved  to  send  to  Brauchido)  and  ask  the 
advice  of  the  god.  BranchidsB^  is  situated  in  the  territory  of 
Miletus,  above  the  port  of  Panormus.  There  was  an  oracle 
there,  established  in  very  ancient  times,  which  both  the  lonians 
and  zKolians  were  wont  often  to  consult. 

158.  Hither  therefore  the  Cymaians  sent  their  deputies  to 
make  inquiry  at  the  shrine,  "  What  the  gods  would  like  them 
to  do  with  the  Lydian,  Pactyas  ? "  The  oracle  told  them,  in 
reply,  to  give  him  up  to  the  Persians.  With  this  answer  the 
messengers  returned,  and  the  people  of  Cyme  were  ready  to 


»  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  268)  observes 
with  reaaon,  that  "the  conversation 
here  repoiled,  and  the  deliberate  plan 
for  enervating  the  Lydian  character  sap- 
posed  to  be  pursued  by  Cyrus,  is  evi- 
dently an  hypothesis  to  explain  the  con- 
trast between  the  Lydians  whom  the 
Greeks  saw  before  them,  aft«r  two  or 
three  generations  of  slavery,  and  the 
old  in-esistible  horsemen  of  whom  they 
had  heard  in  fame."  This  is  far  better 
than,  with  Heeren  (As.  Kat.  vol.  i.  p. 
341),  to  regard  such  treatment  of  a  con- 
quered people  as  part  of  the  legular 
syHtem  of  the  Persian  despotism. 

^  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae 
and  the  port  Panormus  still  remain. 
The  former  is  twelve  miles  from  Miletus, 
ueai'ly  due  south.  It  lies  near  the  shore, 
about  two  miles  inland  from  Cape  Mumt- 
Jauiri.  It  is  a  magnificent  ruin  of  Ionic 
architecture.  Dr.'Chaudler  says  of  it: 
'*The  memory  of  the  pleasure  wb^ch 
this  spot  afforded  me  will  not  be  soon 
or  easily  erased.  The  columns  yet  en- 
tire ai^e  so  exquisitely  fine,  the  marble 
mass  so  vast  and  noble,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible perhai)8  to  conceive  greater  beauty 
and  majesty  of  ruin.'*  (^Ti-avels,  vol.  i. 
ch.  xUii.  p.  174.)  A  fine  view  of  the 
ruins  is  given  by  M.  Texier  (Asie  Mi- 
neure,  vol.  ii.  opp.  p.  :VJ6),  and  a  tole- 
rable one  in  the  Ionian  antiquities  pub- 
lished by  the  Dilett^uiti  Society  (vol.  i, 
]ilate  J ).     The  temple  appeiUTSi  to  have 


been,  next  to  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
the  largest  of  the  Asiatic  fanes.  (See 
Leake's  Asia  Minor,  Notes,  p.  348.)  Only 
thi'ee  of  the  pillars  are  now  standing. 
(Texier,  vol.  i.  p.  45.) 


toe 
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Plan  of  the  Temple. 
Length,  304  feet;  breadth,  166  fceL 


The  port  of  Panormus  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Chandler  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple.  "  In  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain toWRixl  the  gulf,"  he  says,  **  I  had 
remarked  in  the  sea  something  white, — 
and  going  afterwards  to  examine  it, 
found  the  remains  of  a  circular  pier  be- 
longing to  the  port,  which  was  called 
Panormus.  The  stones,  which  are  mar- 
ble, and  (ifHmt  sir  feet  m  tiiatrtftcr,  exten«l 
from  ne-ar  the  shore,  where  are  traces 
of  buildings."  (ib.  p.  173.") 
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surrender  him  accordingly ;  but  as  they  were  preparing  to  do  so, 
Arigtodicus,  son  of  Heraclides,  a  citizen  of  distinction,  hindered 
them.  He  declared  that  he  distrusted  the  response,  and 
believed  that  the  messengers  had  reported  it  falsely ;  until  at 
last  another  embassy,  of  which  Aristodicus  himself  made  part, 
was  despatched,  to  repeat  the  former  inquiry  concerning 
Pactyas. 

159.  On  their  arrival  at  the  shrine  of  the  god,  Aristodicus, 
8[)eaking  on  behalf  of  the  whole  body,  thus  addressed  the 
oracle :  "  Oli !  king,  Pactyas  the  Lydian,  threatened  by  the 
Persians  with  a  violent  death,  has  come  to  us  for  sanctuary,  and 
lo,  they  ask  him  at  our  hands,  calling  upon  our  nation  to  deliver 
bim  up.  Now,  thougli  we  greatly  dread  the  Persian  power,  yet 
have  we  not  been  bold  to  give  up  our  suppliant,  till  we  have 
certain  knowledge  of  thy  mind,  what  thou  wouldst  have  us  to 
do."  The  oracle  thus  questioned  gave  the  same  answer  as 
before,  bidding  them  surrender  Pactyas  to  the  Persians ; 
whereupon  Aristodicus,  who  had  come  prepared  for  such  an 
answer,  proceeded  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  temple,  and  to 
take  all  the  nests  of  young  sparrows  and  other  birds  that  he 
could  find  about  the  building.  As  he  was  thus  employed, 
a  voice,  it  is  said,  came  forth  from  the  inner  sanctuary,  ad- 
dressing Aristodicus  in  these  words :  "  Most  impious  of  men, 
what  is  this  thou  hast  the  face  to  do?  Dost  thou  tear  mv 
suppliants  from  my  temple?"  Aristodicus,  at  no  loss  for 
a  reply,  rejoined,  "Oh,  king,  art  thou  so  ready  to  protect 
thy  suppliants,  and  dost  thou  command  the  Cymacans  to  give 
up  a  suppliant ? "  "Yes,"  returned  the  god,  "I  do  command 
it,  that  so  for  the  impiety  you  may  the  sooner  perish,  and  not 
come  here  again  to  consult  my  oracle  about  the  surrender  of 
suppliants." 

160.  On  the  receipt  of  this  answer  the  Cymseans,  unwilling  to 
bring  the  threatened  destruction  on  themselves  by  giving  up 
the  man,  and  afraid  of  having  to  endure  a  siege  if  they  con- 
tmued  to  harbour  him,  sent  Pactyas  away  to  Mytilcne.  On  this 
Mazares  despatched  envoys  to  the  Mytilenoeans  to  demand  the 
fugitive  of  them,  and  they  were  preparing  to  give  him  up  for  a 
reward  (I  cannot  say  with  certainty  how  large,  as  the  bargain 
was  not  completed),  when  the  Cyma^ans,  hearing  what  the 
Mytilena?aus  were  about,  sent  a  vessel  to  Lesbos,  and  convoyed 
away  Pactyas  to  Chios.  From  heni^e  it  was  that  he  was 
surrendered.     The   Chians   dragged   him   from  the  temple   of 
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Minerva  Poliuohus^  and  gave  him  up  to  the  Persians,  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  the  district  of  Atarnous,  a  tract  of  Slysia 
opposite  to  Lesbos,^  as  the  price  of  the  surrender.*  Thus  did 
Pactyas  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  pursuers,  who  kept  a  strict 
watch  upon  him,  that  they  might  be  able  to  produce  him  before 
Cyrus.  For  a  long  time  afterwards  none  of  the  Chians  would 
use  the  barley  of  Atameus  to  place  on  the  heads  of  victims,  or 
make  sacrificial  cakes  of  the  corn  grown  there,  but  the  whole 
produce  of  the  land  was  excluded  from  all  their  temples 

161.  Meanwhile  Mazares,  after  he  had  recovered  Pa^tvas 
from  the  Chians,  made  war  upon  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  attack  on  Tabalus,  and  in  the  first  place  took  Prifind  and 
sold  the  inliabitants  for  slaves,  after  which  he   overran  the 

,  whole  plain  of  the  Mapander  and  the  district  of  Magnesia,*  both 
of  which  he  gave  up  for  pillage  to  the  soldiery*  He  then  sud- 
denly sickened  and  died. 

162.  Upon  his  death  Harpagus  was  sent  dowTi  to  the  coast  to 
succeed  to  his  command.  He  also  was  of  the  race  of  the  Medes, 
being  the  man  whom  the  Median  king,  Astyages,  feasted  at  the 
unholy  banquet,  and  who  lent  his  aid  to  place  Cyrus  upon  the 
throne.  Appointed  by  Cyrus  to  conduct  the  war  in  these  parts, 
he  entered  Ionia,  and  took  the  cities  by  means  of  mounds. 
Forcing  the  enemy  to  shut  themselves  up  within  their  defences, 
he  heaped  mounds  of  earth  against  their  walls,^  and  thus  carried 

^  That  is.  "  Minerva,  Guardian  of  the  Inc.),  to  dispute  the  veracity  of  Charon, 

citadel,"    which   was   the  rt^Ka    {kot*  Charon  wrote —*' Pactyas,  when  he  heard 

i^oxhf')    of  each   city.      Not  only   at  oftheapproachof  the  Persian  army,  fled 

Athens,  but   among  the   Ionian   cities  first  to  Mytilene,  afterwiirda  to  Chios, 

generally,  there  was  a  temple  of  Minerva  Cyrus  however  obtained  possession  of 

{'AB^trn)   witLln  the  precincts   of  the  him.'*    A  man  might  write  so,  believing 

Acropolis.    Homer  even  puts  one  in  the  all  that  Herodotus  relates.     See  Mr. 

citadel  of  Ilium.     (Iliad,  vi.  297.)  Grote's  note  {\o\.  iv.  p.  270). 

3  Atameus  lay  to  the  north  of  the        *  Xot    Magnesia    ttiuier  Sip'fhts^    but 

^olis  of  Herodotus,  almost  exactly  op-  Magnesia  on  the  Mtiratukr,  one  uf  the  few 

posite  to  Mytildnc.     There  was  a  town  ancient  Greek  settlements  situated  fiur 

of  the  same  name  within  the  teiritory.  inland.     Its   site   is  the  modem  Inek- 

Its  vicinity  to  the  river  Caicus  is  indi-  bazar    (not   Guzel-hissar,   as   Chandler 

cated  below  (vi.  *2H).     It  continued  in  Mupposed,  which  is  Tralles)  on  the  north 

later  times  to  be  Chiaa  territory.     (See  side  of  the  Marauder,  about  one  mile 

the  story  of  Hermotimus,  viii.  106,  and  and  a  half  from  it,  and  tkii-tif  miles  from 

cf.  Scylax.  Peripl.  p.  88.)  the  sea.     (Leake,  pp.  243-245.) 

*  The   Pseudo-Plutarch  nsciibes  the        ^  This  plan  seems  not  to  have  beeu 

whole  of  this  narrative  to  the  '  malig-  known  to  the  Lydiiiu».  The  Persians  lm*l 

nity  •  of  Herodotus  (De  Malign.  Hei-od.,  learnt  it,  in  all  probability,  from  the  As- 

p.  859 ),  and  quotes  Charon  of  Lampsacus  Syrians,  by  whom  it  had  long  been  prac- 

ns  conclusivt)  against  its  truth.  But  the  tised.  ( 2  Kings  six.  32.  Isaiah  xxxvii.  33. 

silence  of  Charon  proves  nothing,  and  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  73. 

the  pasBnge  quoted  from  him  is  quite  con-  149,  &c.)     A  detailed  account  of  thi* 

sisteut  with  the  atatenients  made  bv  He-  mode  of  attack  and  the  wav  of  meeting 

ix)dotus.  There  is  no  need,  with  Biihr( in  it,  if*  given  by  Thucyd.  (ii.  75-1)). 
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the  towns.     Phocaea  was  the  city  against  which  he  directed  his 
first  attack. 

163.  Now  the  Phocaeans  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who 
performed  long  voyages,  and  it  was  they  who  made  the  Greeks 
acquainted  with  the  Adriatic  and  with  Tyrrhenia,  with  Iberia, 
and  the  city  of  Tartessus.'  The  vessel  which  they  used  in  their 
voyages  was  not  the  round-built  merchant-ship,  but  the  long 
penteconter.  On  their  arrival  at  Tartessus,  the  king  of  the 
country,  whose  name  was  Arganthonius,  took  a  liking  to  them. 
This  monarch  reigned  over  the  Tartessians  for  eighty  years,^ 
and  lived  to  be  a  hundred  end  twenty  years  old.  He  regarded 
the  Phocfeans  mth  so  much  favour  as,  at  first,  to  beg  them  to 
quit  Ionia  and  settle  in  whatever  part  of  his  country  they  liked. 
Afterwards,  finding  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to 
agree  to  this,  and  hearing  that  the  Mede  was  growing  great  in 
their  neighbourhood,  he  gave  them  money  to  build  a  wall  about 
their  town,  and  certainly  he  must  have  given  it  with  a  bountiful 
hand,  for  the  town  is  many  furlongs  in  circuit,  and  the  wall  is 
built  entirely  of  great  blocks  of  stone  skilfully  fitted  together.® 
The  wall,  then,  was  built  by  his  aid. 

164.  Harpagus,  having  advanced  against  the  Phocseans  with 
his  army,  laid  siege  to  their  city,  first,  however,  offering  them 
terms,  "It  would  content  him,"  he  said,  "if  the  Phocaeans 
would  agree  to  throw  down  one  of  their  battlements,  and 
dedicate  one  dwelling-house  to  the  king."  The  Phocaeans, 
sorely  vexed  at  the  thought  of  becoming  slaves,  asked  a  single 


'  The    Iberia  of    Herodotus    is  the  rate  compared  to  the  Illyrian  Dando, 

Spanish  Peninsula.    Tai-tessus  was  a  co-  who  (Plin.  ib.)  lived  500  years.— [Q.W.] 

lony  founded  there  very  early  by  the  Phlegon  of  Tralles  also  mentioned  the 

Phccnicians.      It  was  situated  beyond  150  years  of  Arganthdnius  in  his  tract 

the  straits  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bictis  concerning    long-lived    persons     {Tlfpl 

I  Guijditiquicir),  near  the  site  of  the  mo-  fiaKpofiluy),      Except    the    ErythroQan 

dem  Cadiz.     (Strabo,  iii.  p.  199.)     Tai*-  Sibyl,  who  had  lived  a  thousand  years (!), 

Biis,  Tartessus,  Tarshiuh,  are  variants  of  it  was,  he  said,  tlie  extremes t  case  of 

the  same  word.    [Tarshish,  in  the  Ha-  longevity  up<m  record.     See   his  frag- 

raitic  tongue,  which  probably  prevailed  ments  in  Miiller's  Fragm.  Hist.  Or.  vol. 

on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  when  the  first  iii.  p.  (JIO.     Fr.  29. 

colonists  sailed  for  Spain,  meant  "  the  '  It  is  evident  from  this  that,  despite 

yoanger  brother  "—a  very  suitable  name  the  two  destructions  by  Harpagus,  and 

for  a  colony.--  H.  C.  R.]  the  generals  of  Darius  (infra,  vi.  32), 

'  Pliny  (vii.  48)  says  Anacreon  gave  the  old  Piioca?a  continued  to  exist  in 

him  a  life  xtf  150  years,  and  mentions  the  time  of  Herodutus.     It  does   not 

other  reigns  of  160  and  200,  which  he  seem  certain  when  the  new  city  tcithin 

thinks  fabulous;  but  he  considers  the  the  Smymean  GnU  (Nein  Fojtra)  super- 

80  years  of  Ai*ganth6nius  certain.     He  seded  the  old  city  in  the  bay  of  Cyme', 

calls  him   king   of  Tartessus,    and    of  of  which   some   traces  still  remain  at 

Gades,  as  Cicero  does  (de  Senect.   19;.  Palnii-Foijim.  (Chandler,  i.  p.  88.) 
In  point  of  age  Arganthdnius  was  mode- 
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day  to  deliberate  on  the  answer  they  should  return,  and 
besought  Harpagus  during  that  day  to  draw  oflf  his  forces  from 
the  walls.  Harpagus  replied,  "  that  ho  understood  well  enough 
what  they  were  about  to  do,  but  nevertheless  he  would  grant 
their  request."  Accordingly  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  PhocsBans  forthwith  took  advantage  of  their  absence  to 
launch  their  penteconters,  and  put  on  board  their  wives  and 
children,  their  household  goods,  and  even  the  images  of  their 
gods,  with  all  the  votive  offerings  from  the  fanes,  except  the 
paintings  and  the  works  in  stone  or  brass,  which  were  left 
behind.  With  the  rest  they  embarked,  and  putting  to  sea,  set 
sail  for  Chios.  The  Persians,  on  their  return,  took  possession  of 
an  empty  town. 

165.  Arrived  at  Chios,  the  Phocaeans  made  offers  for  the 
purchase  of  the  islands  called  the  (Enussae,^  but  the  Chians 
refused  to  part  with  them,  fearing  lest  the  Phocaeans  should 
establish  a  factory  there,  and  exclude  their  merchants  from  the 
commerce  of  those  seas.  On  their  refusal,  the  Phocasans,  as 
Arganthonius  was  now  dead,  made  up  their  minds  to  sail  to 
Cymus  (Corsica),  where,  twenty  years  before,  following  the 
direction  of  an  oracle,^  they  had  founded  a  city,  which  was 
called  Alalia.  Before  they  set  out,  however,  on  this  voyage, 
they  sailed  once  more  to  Phocaea,  and  surprising  the  Persian 
troops  appointed  by  Harpagus  to  garrison  the  town,  put  Iheln 
all  to  the  sword.  After  this  they  laid  the  heaviest  curses  on 
the  man  who  should  draw  back  and  forsake  the  armament ;  and 
having  dropped  a  heavy  mass  of  iton  into  the  sea,  swore  never 
to  return  to  Phocsea  till  that  mass  reappeared  upon  the  surface. 
Nevertheless,  as  they  were  preparing  to  depart  for  Cymus,  more 
than  half  of  their  number  were  seized  with  such  sadness  and  so 
great  a  longing  to  see  once  more  their  city  and  their  ancient 


1  The  (EnuBSsc  lay  between  Chios  nnd  nexion  with  this  last  passage,  Herodotuo 
the  maiu-land,  opposite  the  northern  lets  fall  a  remark  which  shows  that  it 
extremity  of  that  island  (Lat.  H8^  33' j.  was  almost  the  invariable  practice  to 
They  are  the  modem  SjMibnadori^  five  in  consult  the  oracle  as  to  the  place  to  bo 
number.  One  ia  of  much  larger  size  colonised.  Dorieus.  he  says,  on  fint 
than  the  rest,  which  explains  the  Btate>  leading  out  his  colony  from  SparUu 
ments  of  Pliny  and  Stephen  of  Byzan-  "  neither  took  counsel  of  the  oracle  nt 
tium,  that  CEnussa}  was  an  islaml.  There  Delphi,  as  to  the  place  whereto  he  should 
is  an  excellent  harbour.  go,  nor  observed  any  of  the  customary 

2  A  most  important  influence  was  usages."  (oiht  ry  ^y  Af\.^ot<rt  XP^- 
exercised  by  the  (ireek  omcles,  e«pe-  ffTTjpi^  xpV^^h^^^^y  *^  ^vrtva  ytif  icrlffoir 
cially  that  of  Delphi,  over  the  course  of  fjy,  ovre  vofijtras  ovity  rittf  tfOfii(^' 
Hellenic eolouirfatiou.   Further iustiiuces  fid yuy .) 

occur,  iv.  15o,  157,  1,'j9  ;  v.  42.     In  con- 
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homes,  that  they  broke  the  oath  by  which  they  had  bound 
tliemselyes  and  sailed  back  to  Phocaea. 

166.  The  rest  of  the  Phocceans,  who  kept  their  oath,  pro- 
ceeded without  stopping  upon  their  voyage,  and  when  they 
came  to  Cymus  established  themselves  along  with  the  earlier 
settlers  at  Alalia  and  built  temples  in  the  place.  For  five  years 
they  annoyed  their  neighbours  by  plundering  and  pillaging  on 
all  sides,  until  at  length  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians^ 
leagued  against  them,  and  sent  each  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  to 
attack  the  town.  The  Phocagans,  on  their  part,  manned  all 
their  vessels,  sixty  in  number,  and  met  their  enemy  on  the 
Sai-dinian  sea.  In  the  engagement  which  followed  the  Phocasans 
were  victorious,  but  their  success  was  only  a  sort  of  Cadmeian 
victory/  They  lost  forty  ships  in  the  battle,  and  the  twenty 
which  remained  came  out  of  the  engagement  with  beaks  so 
bcDt  and  blunted  as  to  be  no  longer  serviceable.  The  Phocieans 
therefore  sailed  back  again  to  Alalia,  and  taking  their  wives  and 
children  on  board,  with  such  portion  of  their  goods  and  chattels 
as  the  vessels  could  bear,  bade  adieu  to  Cyrnus  and  Bailed  to 
Rhegium. 

'  The  naval   power  of  the   Tyrrhe-  itaelf  with  difficulty  (Li v.  v.  34),  had 

nUiu  was  about  this  time  at  its  height,  been  perhaps  beneath   their  jealousy. 

Populonia  and  Caer^  (or  Agylla)  were  It  was  founded  as   early   as   B.C.  600 

the  most  important  of  their  maritime  (Scymnus  Chius,  215-8).  Alalia,  founded 

towns.      Like  the  Greeks   at   a  some^  about  B.C.  o72,  exactly  opposite  their 

what  earlier  period  (Thucyd.  i.  5),  the  coast,   and  on   an   islax)^  which  they 

TTirhenians  at  this  time  and  for  some  claimed  as  theira,  and  now  raised  by 

centuries  afterwards  were  pirates  (Strabo,  the    fresh    colonisation    to    great    im- 

V.  p.  310  and  vi.  p.  385.     Diod.  Sic.  xv.  portance,  was  a  most  dangerous  rival. 

U;  Ephorns    52,   ed.  Didot;    Aristid.  Hence  the   attack   of   the    two    great 

Rhod.  ii.  p.  798).    Coreica  probably  was  maritime  powers   upon   the  interloper, 

under  their  dominion  before  the  Pho-  The  Phocseans  were  swept  away,  and 

cscans  made  their  settlement  at  Alalia,  the  Tyrrhenians  resumed  their  former 

It«  foundation  would  be  a  declaration  position    and    conduct,    till    Hiero   of 

of  hostilities.     The  after-coming  of  a  Syracuse,   provoked    by  their   piracies 

fresh  body  of  emigrants,  with  a  power-  and  pillage  of  Greek  cities,  broke  their 

tul  navT,  would  still  further  exasperate  power  in   the   great    battle    of  which 

the  Tyrrhenians.      Hitherto  they  had  Pindar  sings  (Pyth.  i.  137-41).      This 

fehared  the  commerce  of  the  Western  was  b.c.  474.     (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii. 

Half  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Car-  p.  36.) 

thaginians.      The  Phocsean  voyages  to  ^  A  Cadmeian  victory  was  one  from 

Tartessus,  which  had  for  security's  sake  which  the   victor  received  more  hurt 

to  be  performed  in  ships  of  war  instead  th^^n    profit   (Suidtis   in    voc.    KaSfitla 

of  merchantmen  (supra,  ch.  163),  cannot  Wkij).     Plutarch   derives  the   proverb 

liave  interfered  much  with  their  mer-  from   the    combat    between   Polynices 

cantile  operations.       It   was   different  and  Eteodes  (De  Amor.  Frat.  p.  488, 

when  Phociea  attempted   to  set  itself  A.);    Eustathius   from   the   victory   of 

up  as  a  tliird  power  in  the  seas,  which  the   Thebans   over   the  Seven   Chiefs, 

the  Tyrrhenians  regarded  as  their  own,  which  only  produced  their  after  defeat 

or  at  least  as  theirs  conjointly  with  the  by  the  Epigoni  (ad  Horn.  11/  iv.  407). 

C'artliaginians.      The  insignificant  set-  Arrian  used  the  phrase  in  an  entirely 

tlement  at  Massilia,  which  maintained  different  sense.     (Fr.  66.) 

VOL.  L  R 
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167.  The  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians,  who  had  got  into 
their  hands  many  more  than  the  Phocseans  fix)m  among  the 
crews  of  the  forty  vessels  that  were  destroyed,  landed  their 
captives  upon  the  coast  after  the  fight,  and  stoned  them  all  to 
death.  Afterwards,  when  sheep,  or  oxen,  or  even  men  of  the 
district  of  Agylla  passed  by  the  spot  where  the  murdered 
PhocsBans  lay,  their  bodies  became  distorted,  or  they  were 
seized  with  palsy,  or  they  lost  the  use  of  some  of  their  limbs. 
On  this  the  people  of  Agylla  sent  to  Delphi  to  ask  the 
oracle  how  they  might  expiate  their  si^.*  The  answer  of  the 
Pjrthoness  required  them  to  institute  the  custom,  which  they 
still  observe,  of  honouring  the  dead  Phoca^ans  with  magnificeut 
funeral  rites,  and  solemn  games,  both  gymnic  and  equestrian. 
Such,  then,  was  the  fate  that  befel  the  Phocsean  prisoners. 
The  other  Phocwans,  who  had  fled  to  Ehegium,  became  after  a 
while  the  founders  of  the  city  called  Vela,®  in  the  district  of 
(Enotria.  This  city  they  colonised,  upon  the  showing  of  a  man 
of  Posidonia,''  who  suggested  that  the  oracle  had  not  meant  to 
bid  them  set  up  a  town  in  Cymus  the  island,  but  set  up  the 
worship  of  Cymus  the  hero.® 

168.  Thus  fared  it  with  the  men  of  the  city  of  Phocaea  in 
Ionia.     They  of  Teos  ®  did  and  suffered  almost  the  same ;  for 

*  Niebuhr  draws  two  couclusions  of  Sophist.  ,ad  init.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I 
some  importance  from  this  narrative —  p.  301)  ;  but  the  time  at  which  he  lived 
first,  that  AgyVa  had  not  yet  been  con-  is  very  uncertain.  (Cf.  Clinton's  F.  H. 
quered  by  the  Etruscans,  but  was  purely  Tol.  ii.  pp.  15,  35.) 
TyiTheniaUjt.c?.  (according  to  his  notion)  ^  This  is  the  place  now  known  afl 
Pelasgic.  Otherwise,  he  says,  they  would  P(fstmnf  so  famous  for  its  beautiful 
have  been  content  with  their  own  htmtS'  ruins.     (See  Strab.  v.  p.  361.) 

picijf  and  would  not  have  sent  to  Delphi.        ^  Cymus    was    a    son    of    Hercules 

Secondly,  that  in  this  war  the  Agyllseans  (Servius  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  ix.  30). 
were  not  assisted  by  any  of  their  neigh-        ^  Teos  was  situated  on  the  south  side 

hours,  since   the  divine  judgment  fell  of  the  isthmus  which  joined  the  penin- 

on  them  alone  (Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  sula  of  Erythrse  to  the  main  land,  ven' 

124.  E.  T.).     But  if  the  massacre  took  nearly  opposite  Clazomenac  (Strab.  xit. 

place  on  their  territory,  as  it  evidently  p.   922).      It    was    the    birthplace  of 

did,  the  judgment,  being  attached  to  Anacreon,    and    according    to    Strabo 

the  scene  of  the  slaughter,  could  only  (ibid.)    of    Hecataeus    the    chronicler, 

affect  to  any  extent  the  inhabitants  of  Considerable  remains  of  it,'  especuUIv 

the  district.  a  temple  of  Bacchus  and  a  theatre,  still 

*  This  is  the  town  more  commonly  exist  near  Sitjkijik.  (Chandler's  Travela* 
called  Velia  or  Elea,  where  soon  after-  ch.  xxvii.  p.  Ill;  Leake's  Asia  Minor, 
wards  the  great  Eleatic  school  of  phi-  p.  350.) 

losophy  arose.  It  is  conjectured  that  A  certain  number  of  the  Teians  re- 
the  Phocssans  were  ''joined  by  other  tui*ned  to  their  native  city  (Strab.  1.b.c.\ 
exiles  from  Ionia,  in  particular  by  which  rose  from  its  ruins  and  became 
the  Colophonian  philosopher  and  poet  once  more  an  important  place.  In  the 
Xenophanea."  (Qrote's  History  of  Ionian  revolt  the  Teians  famished  seven- 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  276.)  There  seems  teen  ships  to  the  combined  fleet  (infn, 
to  be  no  doubt  that  Xenophanes  was  vi.  8),  when  the  Phocaeons  could  only 
one  of  the  f  iimders  of  the  school  (Plat,  furnish  three. 
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they  too,  when  Harpagus  had  raised  his  mound  to  the  height  of 
their  defences,  took  ship,  one  and  all,  and  sailing  across  the  sea 
to  Thrace,  founded  there  the  city  of  Abdera.^  The  site  was  one 
which  Timesius  of  Clazomense  had  previously  tried  to  colonise,  but 
mthout  any  lasting  success,  for  he  was  expelled  by  the  Thracians. 
Still  the  Teians  of  Abdera  worship  him  to  this  day  as  a  hero. 

169.  Of  all  the  lonians  these  two  states  alone,  rather  than 
submit  to  slavery,  forsook  their  fatherland.  The  others  (I  except 
Miletus)  resisted  Harpagus  no  less  bravely  than  those  who  fled 
their  country,  and  performed  many  feats  of  arms,  each  fighting 
in  their  own  defence,  but  one  after  another  they  suffered  defeat ; 
the  cities  were  iekeuy  and  the  inhabitants  submitted,  remaining 
in  their  respective  countries,  and  obeying  the  behests  of  their 
new  lords.  Miletus,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  had  made 
terms  with  Cyrus,  and  so  continued  at  peace.  Thus  was  con- 
tinental Ionia  once  more  reduced  to  servitude ;  and  when  the 
lofnians  of  the  islands  saw  their  brethren  upon  the  mainland 
subjugated,  they  also,  dreading  the  like,  gave  themselves  up  to 
Cyrus.^ 

170.  It  was  while  the  lonians  were  in  this  distress,  but  still, 
amid  it  all,  held  their  meetings,  as  of  old,  at  the  Panionium, 
that  Bias  of  Prieni,  who  was  present  at  the  festival,  recom- 
mended (as  I  am  informed)  a  project  of  the  very  highest  wisdom, 
i?hich  would,  had  it  been  embraced,  have  enabled  the  lonians 
to  become  the  happiest  and  most  flourishing  of  the  Greeks.  He 
exhorted  them  "  to  join  in  one  body,  set  sail  for  Sardinia,  and 
there  found  a  single  Pan-Ionic  city ;  so  they  would  escape  from 
slavery  and  rise  to  great  fortune,  being  masters  of  the  largest 
island  in  the  world,^  and  exercising  dominion  even  beyood  its 


^  For  the  site  of  Abddra,  Tide  infrA, 
▼ill09. 

'  Thig  statement  appears  to  be  too 
general.  Samos  certainly  maintained 
ber  independence  till  the  reign  of 
Darius  (ylde  mfru,  ui.  120).  The 
efforts  of  the  CnidLans  to  turn  their 
peninsola  into  an  island  (infra,  ch.  174) 
vt>u]d  show  that  an  insular  position 
was  still  regarded  as  a  security.  Pro- 
^bly  Rhodes  and  Cos  continued  free. 
The  ground  which  Herodotus  had  for 
iuB  statement  appears  to-  have  been  the 
fftct  that  Lesbos  and  Chios  came  to 
terms,  acknowledging  the  Persian  hege- 
mony. They  did  so  to  preserve  their 
possessions  upon  the  main-land.  (Supra, 
ch.  160;  mfra,T.  94.) 


>  Herodotus  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  convinced  that  there  was  no 
island  in  the  world  so  large  as  Sardinia. 
He  puts  the  assertion  into  the  mouth 
of  Histiffius  (v.  106),  and  again  (vi,  2) 
repeats  the  statement,  without  express- 
ing any  doubt  of  the  fact.  He  thus 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  siase  of  the  British  Islands  (the 
Cassiterides,  with  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians traded,  iii  115),  as  well  as  of 
Ceylon  (the  Ophu"  of  Solomon).  It  has 
been  generally  said  that  he  also  showed 
Ignorance  in  making  Sardinia  larger  than 
Sicily  ;  but  Admirai  Smyth  has  recently 
declared  that  he  is  right  in  so  doing. 
See  his  **  Memoir  on  the  Mediterranean," 
pp.  28-9.    On  the  fluctuations  of  opiuion 
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bounds ;  whereas  if  they  stayed  iu  Ionia,  he  saw  no  prospect  of 
their  ever  recovering  theii*  lost  freedom."  Such  was  the  counsel 
which  Bias  gave  the  lonians  in  their  affliction.  Before  their 
misfortunes  began,  Thales,  a  man  of  Miletus,  of  Phoenician 
descent,  had  recommended  a  different  plan.  He  counselled 
them  to  establish  a  single  seat  of  government,  and  pointed  out 
Teos  as  the  fittest  place  for  it ;  "  for  that,"  he  said,  "  was  the 
centre  of  Ionia.  Their  other  cities  might  still  continue  to  enjoy 
their  own  laws,  just  as  if  they  were  independent  states."  This 
also  was  good  advice. 

171.  After  conquering  the  lonians,  Harpagus  proceeded  to 
attack  the  Carians,  the  Caunians,  and  the  Lycians*  The  lonians 
and  iEolians  were  forced  to  serve  in  his  army.  Now,  of  the 
above  nations  the  Carians  are  a  race  who  came  into  the  main- 
land from  the  islands.*  In  ancient  times  they  were  subjects  of 
king  Minos,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Leleges,*^  dwelling  amoniif 
the  isles,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  push  my  inquiries, 
never  liable  to  give  tribute  to  any  man.  They  served  on  boanl 
the  ships  of  king  Minos  whenever  he  required ;  and  tiius,  as  he 
was  a  great  conqueror  and  prospered  in  his  wars,  the  Carians 
were  in  his  day  the  most  famous  by  far  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  They  likewise  were  the  inventors  of  three  things,  the 
use  of  which  was  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Greeks ;  they  were 
the  first  to  fasten  crests  on  helmets  ^  and  to  put  devices  on 

with  resp^t  to  the  relative  size  of  these  them  in  Caria  (ib.  Fr.  1  ;    Strab.  xiv. 

two  islands,  consult  note  on  '^ook  v.  p.  945),  in  Mount  Ida  (Nymph.  Pr.  H»;, 
ch.  106.                                                         ,  in  Samos  fMenodot.  Fr.  I),  in  Chios 

*  The  early  occupation  of  the  Cy-  (Pherecyd.  1.  s.  c),  in  Thessaly  (Suid. 
clades  by^  the  Carians  is  asserted  by  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  *'Afivpos\  in 
Thucydides  (i.  8 ),  who  adduces  as  proof  Megara  (Pausan.  iv.  xxxvi.  §  1),  in 
the  fact  that  when  the  Athenians  puri-  Boootia  (Arist.  Fr.  103),  in  Locris  (ib. 
fied  Delos  by  the  removal  of  all  corpses  and  Fr.  127),  in  ^tolia  (Fr.  127),  in 
buried  in  the  island,  above  half  the  Laconia  (Pausan.  in.  i.  §  1).  and  in 
bodies  disinterred  were  found  to  bo  Leucas  (Arist.  Fr.  127).  That  they 
Carian.  This  was  apparent  by  the  formed  a  portion  of  the  ancient  infaa- 
manner  of  their  sepulture.  bitants  of  Crete  is  also  not  improbable. 

*  Most  ancient  writers  distinguished  (See,  besides  this  passage  of  Herodotus, 
the  Carians  from  tlie  Leleges  (Horn.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  94.3.)  They  seem  to  have 
II.  X.  428-9;  Pherecyd.  Fr.  Ill;  Phi-  approached  far  more  nearly  to  the  Pe- 
lipp.  Theang.  Fr.  1 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  465).  lasgic  character  than  the  Carians,  who 
The  latter  appear  to  have  been  one  of  belonged  rather  to  the  Asiatic  ty|)e, 
the  chief  of  those  kindred  races,  gene-  When  the  Carians,  driven  from  the 
rally  called  Pelasgian,  which  first  pea-  islands  of  the  ifigean  by  the  Greeka, 
pled  Qreece.  They  are  not,  however,  fell  back  upon  the  continent,  they  found 
Ao  much  a  tribe  of  the  Pelasgians,  as  a  Leleges  still  occupying  the  coast,  whom 
sister  people.  Tradition  extends  them  they  conquered  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
in  early  times  from  Lyqia  to  Acamania.  dition  of  serfs.  (Strab.  1.  s.  c. ;  Pliilip- 
Besides  these  two  countries,  where  they  Theang.  Fr.  1.) 

are  placed  by  Aristotle  (Frag.  127)  and         "  See  note  to  Book  iv,  oh.  IdO. 
Philip  of  Theangela  (Fr.  3),   we  find 
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shields,  and  they  also  invented  handles  for  shields  J  In  the 
earlier  times  shields  were  without  handles,  and  their  wearers 
managed  them  by  the  aid  of  a  leathern  thong,  by  which  they 
were  slung  round  the  neek  and  left  shoulder.*  Long  after  the 
time  of  Minos,  the  Carians  were  driven  from  the  islands  by  the 
lonians  and  Dorians,  and  so  settled  upon  the  mainland.  The 
abo?e  is  the  account  which  the  Cretans  give  o^  the  Carians: 
the  Carians  themselves  say  very  differently.  Tliey  maintain 
that  they  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  the  main- 
land where  they  now  dwell,^  and  never  had  any  other  name  than 
that  which  they  still  bear :  and  in  proof  of  this  they  show  an 
ancient  temple  of  Carian  Jove  *  in  the  country  of  the  Mylasians,^ 
in  which  the  Mysians  and  Lydians  have  the  right  of  worshipping, 
as  brother  races  to  the  Carians :  for  Lydus  and  Mysus,  they  say, 
were  brothers  of  Car.  These  nations,  therefore,  have  the  afore- 
said right ;  but  such  as  are  of  a  <iifferent  race,  even  though  they 
have  come  to  use  the  Carian  tongue,  are  excluded  from  this 
temple. 


'  Alcaeas  spoke  of  the  \6^s  KapiKSs, 
and  Anacreon  of  the  ix"^^^  KapiKotpyds 
'Strab.  xiT.  p.  94^). 

^  Homer  generally  represents  his 
heroes  as  managing  their  shields  in  this 
way  (II.  ii.  388;  iv.  796;  xi.  ^jS;  xii. 
^U  4c.).  Sometimes,  however,  he 
speaks  of  shields  with  handles  to  them 
^viiL  193).  This  may  be  an  anachro- 
nism. 


The  ix'*'^''  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  r6fnra^.  The  former  was  a 
bar  across  the  middle  of  the  shield, 
tfaroagh  which  the  arm  was  put.     The 


latter  was  a  leathern  thong  near  the 
rim  of  the  shield,  which  wnjs  grasped 
by  the  hand.  The  annexed  illustration 
shows  clearly  the  difference. 

*  It  seems  probable  that  the  Carians, 
who  were  a  kindred  nation  to  the 
Lydians  and  the  Mysians  (see  the  Essay, 
"  On  the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nations 
of  Western  Asia"),  belonged  originally 
to  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  thence 
spread  to  the  islands.  When  the  Greek 
colonisation  of  the  islands  began,  the 
native  Carian  population  would  natu- 
rally fall  back  upon  the  main  mass  of 
the  nation  which  had  continued  in  Asia. 
Thus  both  the  Carian  and  the  Greek 
accounts  would  have  truth  in  thorn. 

*  Xanthus  seems  to  have  spoken  of 
this  god  under  the  name  of  Carius,  and 
to  have  distinguished  him  from  Jupiter. 
Carius,  he  said,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Torrhebia;  he  was  taught  music 
by  the  Kymphs,  and  communicated 
the  knowledge  to  the  I.ydians.  (Fr.  2.) 
The  worship  of  Carius  in  the  district 
of  Lydia  called  Toirhebia,  is  mentioned 
by  Stephen,     (ad  voc.  To^^fioi). 

^  Mylasa  was  an  inland  town  of  Caria, 
about  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  later  Carian  kingdom 
(B.C.  380-334).  The  name  still  con- 
tinues in  the  modem  Melasttf)  (Chandler, 
vol.  i.  p.  234;  Leake,  p.  230),  where 
there  are  extensive  remains  (Fellows's 
Lycia,  pp.  60-75). 
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172.  The  Caunians,^  in  my  judgment,  are  aboriginals ;  but  by 
their  own  account  they  came  from  Crete.  In  their  language, 
either  they  have  approximated  to  the  Cariaus,  or  the  Carians  to 
4;hem — on  this  point  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  In  their 
customs,  however,  they  differ  greatly  from  the  Carians,  and  not 
only  so,  but  from  all  other  men.  They  think  it  a  most  honour- 
able practice  for  friends  or  persons  of  the  same  age,  whether 
they  be  men,  women,  or  children,  to  meet  together  in  large 
companies,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  wine.  Again,  on  one 
occasion  they  determined  that  they  would  no  longer  make  use 
of  the  foreign  temples  which  had  been  long  established  among 
them,  but  would  worship  their  own  old  ancestral  gods  alone. 
Then  their  whole  youth  took  arms,  and  striking  the  air  with 
their  spears,  marched  to  the  Calyndic  frontier,^  declaiing  that 
they  were  driving  out  the  foreign  gods. 

173.  The  Lycians  are  in  good  truth  anciently  from  Crete ; 
which  island,  in  former  days,  was  wholly  peopled  with  bar- 
barians. A  quarrel  arising  there  between  the  two  sons  of 
Europa,  Sarpedon,  and  Minos,  as  to  which  of  them  should  bt^ 
king,  Minos,  whose  party  prevailed,  drove  Sarpedon  and  liis 
followers  into  banishment.     The  exiles  sailed  to  Asia,*^  and 


'  The  Cauniana  occupied  a  small  dis-  he  had  discoTered  the  true  site  20  niileB 

trict  ou  the  coast,  which  ia  usually  said  east  of  the  Calbis,  in  a  mountainous 

to  intervene  between  Caiia  and  Lycia  tract  near  the  gulf  of  Makri  (Account  of 

(Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  92;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  932).  Discoveries,  pp.  103,  104).    These  ruins 

Their  coins  and  architecture  show  them  had  a  decidedly  Lycian  character,  but 

to  have  been  really  Lycians  (Fellows's  they  seem  to  lie  too  near  the  coast. 

Lycian  Coins,  pp.  5,  C).     Caimus,  their  ^  It  is  doubtful  whether  therv  is  any 

capital,  which  has  been  identified  by  an  truth  at  all  in  this  tale,  which  would 

inscription  (Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  xii.  connect  th^Qreeks  with  Lycia.  One  thiai: 

p.  1 58),  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  is   clear,  namely,  that  the  real  Lyciau 

of  a  small   stream  (now  the  Koi-<jez\  people  of  history  were  an  entirely  di«- 

which  carries  off  the  waters  of  a  large  tinct  race  from  the  Greeks.    The  Lycian 

lake    distant    about    10   miles    inland,  art  indeed,  with  wliich  most  persons  are 

There  are  considerable  remains,  includ-  familiar  from  the  specimens  in  the  Bri- 

ing  some  walls  of  Cyclopian  masonry,  tish  Museum,  bears  undoubtedly  in  iu 

The  general  localities  are  correctly  given  general  chanicter  a  considerable  resem- 

in  Kiepert's  Supplementary  Maps  (Ber-  blance  to  the  Greek.    But  the  sculptures 

lin,  1851).  which  belong  to  the  early  or  purely  Ly- 

*  Calynda  was   on    the    borders    of  cian  period  have  the  least  resemblaDce, 

Caria    and    Lycia.      It    is    sometimes  being  in  many  respects  more  like  the 

reckoned  in  the  one,  sometimes  in  the  Persepolitan  iFellows*s  Lycia,  p.  17^> . 

other  (Strab.  xiv.  1.  s.  c. ;   Plin.  H.  N.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that  Greek  art 

v.  27  ;  Ptol.  V.  3;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc).  may  have  received  an  impreu  from  Lt- 

Strabo  says  it  was  60  stadia  (7  miles)  cia,  for  Lycian  artists  would  naturali) 

from  the  sea.    Kiepert,  in  his  Supple-  flock  to  Athens  during  the  government 

mentary  Maps,  places  it  on  the  iMAlonvm  of  Pericles.     Certainly  the  language  «'t' 

CAat,   the    Indus   or  Calbis.      But  no  the  Lycians,  from  which  their  ethnie  tyi<e 

traces  of  ruins  have  been  found  on  that  can  best  be  judged,  is  utterly  unhke  the 

stream  (see  the  Geograph.  Joum.  xii.  Greek.     It  is  considerably  different  m 

p.  162).     Sir  C.  Fellows  believed  that  its  alphabet,  nearly  half  the  letters  Uuik 
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landed  on  the  Milyan  territory.  Milyas  was  the  ancient  name 

of  the  country  now  inhabited  by  the  Lycians :  *  the  MilyeD  of  the 
present  day  were,  in  those  times,  called  SolymiJ  So  long  as 
Saipedon  reigned,  his  followers  kept  the  name  which  they 
brought  with  them  &om  Crete,  and  were  called  Termilse,  as  the 
Lycians  still  are  by  those  who  live  in  their  neighbourhood/ 

peculiar.    In  its  general  cast  it  is  yet  They  were  probably  of  Semitic  origin. 

more  unlike,  its  leading  characteristic  (See  the  next  note.) 

being  the  number  and  variety  of  the  ^  The   Solymi   were    mentioned  by 

Towels,  and  their  marked  preponderance  Cherilus,  who  was  contemporary  with 

over  tiie  consonants.    Its  roots,  where  Herodotus  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the 

they  haye  been  satisfactorily  made  out,  Persian  War»  as  forming  a  part  of  the 

ue,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  army  of  Xerxes  (ap.  Euseb.  Pnep.  £v. 

alien  from  the  Greek.    While  undoubt-  ix.  9).     He  placed  them  among  hills 

edly  Indo-European  in  type,  the  Ian-  of  the  same  name  along  the  shores  of 

goage  must  be  pronounced  as  remote  a  broad  lake,  which  Col.  Leake  conjec- 

from  that  of  the  Greeks  as  any  two  tures  to  have   been   that   of  Egerdir 

branches  that  can  be  named  of  the  com-  (Geogmph.  Joum.  xii.  p.  165).    Their 

moQ  btock.    The  Indo-European  tongue  language,  according  to  him,  was  Phosni- 

to  which  Lycian  approaches  most  nearly  cian.    Strabo  regards  both  the  Milyans 

is  Zend,  but  it  stands  to  Zend  in  the  (xiv.  p.  952)  and  Cabalians  (xiii.  p.  904 ) 

relation  of  a  sister  and  not  a  daughter,  as  Sotymi,  and  considers  that  a  people 

If  then  there  ^'as  any  early  Greek  colo-  of  this  name  had  once  held  the  heights 

nisation  of  Lycia  it  must  have  been  in-  of  Taurus  from  Lycia  to  Pisidia  (i,  p.  32). 

significant,  or  at  any  rate  the  Greek  ele-  That  the  Pisidians  were  Solvmi  is  as- 

inent  must  have  been  soon  sunk  and  serted  by  Plinv  (v.  27)  and  Stephen 

merged  in  the  Asiatic.    (See  Mr.   D.  (ad  voc.  Tltiri^la).     The  same  people 

Shale's  Letter  in  Sir  C.Fellows's  Lycia,  left  their   name   in    Lycia  to  Mount 

pp.  427  et  seqq. ;  and  compare  Forbes  Solyma.    Here  we  seem  to  have  a  trace 

and  Spratt,  vol.  li.  App.  i.)  of  a  Semitic  occupation  of  these  coun- 

'  Hilyas  continued  to  be  a  district  tries    preceding    the    Indo-Kuropean. 

of  Lyda  in  the  age  of  Augustus  (Strabo,  (Comp.  Hom.  II.  vi.  184.)    For  addi- 

xiii.  pp.  904-5).    It  was  then  the  high  tional  particulars   of  the    Solymi   see 

plain  (inclosed  by  Taurus  on  the  north,  Bochart's  Geogr.  Sacr.  part  ii.  book  i. 

Climax  and  Solyma  on  the  etist,  Mas-  ch.  6. 

sicytus  on  the  south-west,  and  two  '  It  would  seem  by  the  Lycian  in- 
lower  laoges,  one  joining  Taurus  and  scriptions  that  Termiloe  (written  Tni- 
Haasicytuson  the  north-west,  and  the  meld,  TPXMEAi^;  compare  the  Tp<< 
other  MassicytuB  and  Solyma  on  the  iiiKu  of  Hecaticus,  Fr.  3G4,  and  the 
south-east)  in  which  stands  the  modem  Tpc/iiAcIs  of  Stephen)  was  not  only  the 
Almalf,  the  largest  town  in  Lycia,  and  name  by  which  the  Lycians  were  known 
almost  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  to  their  neighbours,  but  the  only  name 
a  table  land  about  4000  feet  above  the  by  which  they  (or  rather  their  principal 
Na-level,  and  has  no  exit  for  its  waters,  tribe)  called  themselves.  Lycia  and 
vhichformthelakeof Avelan>(Fellows's  Lycians  (written  Aix^a  and  XIkiol)  are 
Lycia,  pp.  227-9).  Sir.  C.  Fellows  found  found  in  the  (?rwA  portions  of  the  in- 
ia  this  district  a  curious  monument  scriptions,  but  in  the  Lycian  there  iK 
'figured  p.  233\  on  which  the  word  no  word  at  all  resembling  these.  Tra- 
NiAvlf  occurred.  The  remainder  of  meld,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  name  of 
the  inscription  was  unfortunately  il-  frequent  occurrence,  and  even  lingers 
legible.  in  the   country  at    the    present  day. 

The  Milyans  were  undoubtedly  an  There  is  a  village  called  Tremili  in  the 

entirely  distinct  people  from  the  Ly-  mountains  at  the  extreme  north  of  the 

ciana.    There  are  no  Lycian  remains  in  ancient  Lycia,  not  far  fi'om  the  lake  of 

tiieir  cotmtry.     (See  Fellows's  Lycian  Ghieul  Hissar.    (See  Geograph.  Joum. 

Coins,  Map.)-    Bochart   derives   their  vol.  xii.  p.  156;    Spratt  and  Forbes's 

name  from  'wblD,  which  is  used  by  the  Lycia,  i^ol.  i.  p.  2r.6.) 

Talmudical  writers  for  "mountainous  Sir  C.  Fellows  thinks  that  the  Lycians, 

places."    (Geograi)h.  i*ac.  p.  364,  1.  4.)  whose  real  ethnic  title  is  unknown  tu 
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But  after  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  banished  from  Athens  by 
his  brother  ^Egeus,  had  found  a  refuge  with  Sarpedon  in  the 
country  of  these  Termilse,  they  came,  in  course  of  time,  to  be 
called  from  him  Lycians.^  Their  customs  are  partly  Cretan, 
partly  Carian.  .  They  have,  however,  one  singular  custom  in 
which  they  difiFer  from  every  other  nation  in  the  world.  They 
take  the  mother's  and  not  the  father's  name.  Ask  a  Lycian 
who  he  is,  and  he  answers  by  giving  his  own  name,  that  of  his 
mother,  and  so  on  in  the  female  line.  Moreover,  if  a  free  woman 
marry  a  man  who  is  a  slave,  their  children  are  full  citizens ; 
but  if  a  free  man  marry  a  foreign  woman,  or  live  with  a  con- 
cubine, even  though  he  be  the  first  person  in  the  State,  the 
children  forfeit  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

174.  Of  these  nations,  the  Carians  submitted  to  Harpagus 
without  performing  any  brilliant  exploits.  Nor  did  the  Greeks 
who  dwelt  in  Caria  behave  with  any  greater  gallantry.  Among 
them  were  the  Cnidians,  colonists  from  Lacedaemon,  who  occupy 
a  district  facing  the  sea,  which  is  called  Triopium.  This  region 
adjoins  upon  the  Bybassian  Chersonese;  and,  except  a  very 
small  space,  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  being  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  and  ou  the  south  by  the  channel 
towards  the  islands  of  Syme  and  Khodes.^  While  Harpagus  was 
engaged  in  the  conquest  oi  Ionia,  the  Cnidians,  wishing  to  make 
their  country  an  island,  attempted  to  cut  through  this  narrow 


us,  were  divided  into  three  tribes,  the 
Tramelse,  the  Trees,  and  the  Tekkefie  (?), 
whom  he  identifies  with  the  Caunians  of 
Herodotus.  The  Tramelse  were  the  most 
important  tribe  occupying  aU  southern 
Lycia  from  the  gulf  of  Adalia  to  the 
valley  of  the  Xanthus.  Above  them  on 
the  east  were  the  districts  culled  Milyas 
and  Cibyratis,  inhabited  by  tribes  not 
Lycian;  while  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Xanthus,  and  the  mountain- 
tract  to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  range 
which  bounds  on  the  east  the  valley 
of  the  Calbis,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Troes ;  and  the  region  west  of  that  to 
the  borders  of  Cairia  by  the  Tekkefse. 
(See  the  Essay  on  the  Coins  of  Lycia, 
London,  1855.) 

'  This  may  possibly  be  so  far  true 
that  the  Qreek  fancy  to  call  the  Ter- 
milse  Lycians  may  have  originated  in 
the  emigration  of  a  certain  Lycus,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  malcontents,  into 
these  regions. 

*  Herodotus  is  singular  in  giving  the 


name  of  Triopium  to  the  whole  of  that 
long  and  narrow  peninsula  which  lie^ 
between  the  gulfs  of  Cos  and  Sym^, 
projecting  westward  from  Uie  tmct 
called  by  Herpdotus  "the  Bybassian 
Chersonese,"  which  is  also  a  peninsula, 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus 
not  more  than  10  miles  across  from  the 
Gulf  of  Cos  to  that  of  Marmorice. 
The  isthmus  which  unites  the  Triopian 
peninsula  to  the  continent  was  found 
by  Captain  Graves  to  be  as  narrow  as 
stated  by  Herodotus,  and  traces  aro 
even  said  to  have  been  discovered  of 
the  attempted  canal.  (Hamilton's  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.)  MoBt  writers 
make  the  Triopium  a  mere  cape  or 
promontory  {iucptrHifHOu)  in  this  tract. 
(Scylax,  p.  91 ;  Schol.  Theocr.  xvii.  69; 
Thuc.  viii.  35.^  The  rendering  of  the 
piissage  {iLpyfitir^s  ix  t^s  Xtfkrorticav 
r^s  Bv^traliis)  proposed  by  Larcher 
and  adopted  by  BiUir,  is  quite  inad- 
missible. 
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neck  of  land,  which  was  no  more  than  five  furlongs  across  firoin 
sea  to  sea.  Their  whole  territory  lay  inside  the  isthmus ;  for 
where  Guidia  ends  towards  the  mainland,  the  isthmus  begins 
which  they  were  now  seeking  to  cut  through.  The  work  had 
beeu  commenced,  and  many  hands  were  employed  upon  it, 
when  it  was  observed  that  there  seemed  to  be  something 
unusual  and  unnatural  in  the  number  of  wounds  that  the  work- 
men received,  especially  about  their  eyes,  from  the  splintering 
of  the  rock.  The  Cnidians,  therefore,  sent  to  Delphi,  to  inquire 
what  it  was  that  hindered  their  eflForts ;  and  received,  iaccording 
to  their  own  account,  the  following  answer  from  the  oracle : — 

**  Fence  not  the  isthmus  off,  nor  dig  it  through — 
Jove  would  have  made  an  island,  had  he  wished." 

So  the  Cnidians  ceased  digging,  and  when  Harpagus  advanced 
with  his  army,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  him  without  striking 
a  blow. 

175.  Above  Halicarnassus,  and  further  from  the  coast,  were 
the  Pedasians.^  With  this  people,  when  any  evil  is  about  to 
befal  either  themselves  or  their  neighbours,  the  priestess  of 
Minerva  grows  an  ample  beard.  Three  times  has  this  marvel 
happened.  They  alone,  of  all  the  dwellers  in  Caria,  resisted 
Harpagus  for  a  while,  and  gave  him  much  trouble,  maintaining 
themselves  in  a  certain  mountain  called  Lida,  which  they  had 
fortified ;  but  in  course  of  time  they  also  were  forced  to  submit. 

176.  When  Harpagus,  after  these  successes,  led  his  forces  into 
the  Xanthian  plain,^  the  Lycians  of  Xanthus  *  went  out  to  meet 


^  Pedasus  was  reckoned  in  Caria  (in- 
frk,  V.  121V  Its  exact  site  is  uncertain. 
Sir  C.  Fellows  suggests  Moolah,  near 
the  source  of  the  Cheena  or  Marsyas 
(DiflcoTeries,  p.  260,  note).  But  this 
s«eui8  too  far  from  Halicarnassus.  Kie- 
pert  is  probably  right  in  placing  Pedasus 
within  the  Ceramic  peninsula.  (Map  zx.) 
Lida  is  the  coast  range  along  the  north- 
em  shore  of  the  Ceramic  gulf.  Aris- 
totle in  his  History  of  Animals  (iii.  11) 
notices  the  fact  (!)  that  the  Carian 
priestesses  grew  a  beard  occasionally 
f>fra,  viii.  104). 

'  The  Xanthian  plain  is  to  the  south 
«>f  the  city,  being  in  fact  the  alluvial 
deposit  of  the  river  Xanthus.  It  is 
about  7  miles  across  from  Uzlan  to 
Pstan,  and  from  four  to  five  miles 
deep,  from  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the 
moQutuns.  The  city  stands  near  its 
upper  extremity,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river. 


*  The  real  name  of  the  city  which 
the  Greeks  called  Xanthus  seems  to 
have  been  Ama  or  Arina.  This  is 
asserted  by  Stephen  (ad  voc.  "Ap^a)^ 
and  confirmed  by  the  monuments  of 
the  country.  Arina  (APiNA)  appears 
upon  some  of  the  Lycian  coins,  which 
show  no  word  resembling  Xanthus  till 
the  purely  Greek  or  Post-Alexandrine 
period,  and  the  same  name  occurs  more 
than  once  on  the  great  inscribed  obelisk 
from  Xanthus,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (north  side  1.  I'd.  20).  Xanthus 
is  properly  the  name  of  the  river.  It 
is  a  Greek  translation  of  the  original 
appellation  given  to  the  stream  probably 
by  the  Solymi,  which  was  Sirbe  or 
Sirbes  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  951 ;  Panyasis  ap. 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Tp€fii\ii;  Eustath. 
ad  Hom.  II.  xii.  p.  907.30),  a  Semitic 
word  signifying  "yellow  *  (Bochart, 
Geog.  Sacr.  Part  ii.  i.  6).  Naming' a 
river  from  its  colour  is  very  common 
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him  in  the  field :  though  but  a  small  band  against  a  numerous 
hosty  they  engaged  in  battle,  and  performed  many  glorious 
exploits.  Overpowered  at  last,  and  forced  within  their  walls, 
they  collected  into  the  citadel  their  wives  and  children,  all  their 
treasures,  and  their  slaves ;  and  having  so  done,  fired  the 
building,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  After  this,  they  bound 
themselves  together  by  dreadful  oaths,  and  sallying  forth  against 
the  enemy,  died  sword  in  hand,  not  one  escaping.  Those 
Lycians  who  now  claim  to  be  Xanthians,  are  foreign  imnugrants, 
except  eighty  families,  who  happened  to  be  absent  from  the 
country,  and  so  survived  the  others.  Thus  was  Xanthus  taken* 
by  Harpagus,^  and  Caunus  fell  in  like  manner  into  his  hands ; 


in  the  Eaat.  Hence  the  number  of 
Kara-Su8,  or  ''Black  waters;"  the Kizil- 
Irmak,  «*  Red  River;"  Kiuk-Su,  "Blue 
River,"  ^c. 

Sir  G.  Fellows  conjectures  that  the 
name  Anna  was  not  given  to  the  city 
till  a  little  before  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der, and  that  previously  it  was  called 
Eoprlle  (Coins  of  Lycia,  p.  12),  a  word 
which  appears  far  ofkener  than  any  other 
on  the  Lycian  coins.  But  he  seems  to 
forget  that  Arina  is  on  the  obelisk, 
which  is  of  the  time  of  Artaxerzes 
Longimanus.  Perhaps  Koprlle  (KG- 
rPAAE)  was  the  name  of  the  district 
whose  chief  city  was  Azina.  (See 
Coin  7,  Plate  xii.  in  his  series,  which 
l^ars  on  one  side  the  inscription  AP{, 
and  on  the  reverse  KOrPAA.) 

^  Xanthus  defended  itself  on  two 
subsequent  occasions  with  equal  gal- 
lantry :  first,  against  Alexander ;  and 
secondly,  against  the  Romans  (Vide 
Appian.  de  Bello  Civil.,  iv.  80,  p.  633). 

^  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
government  of  Lycia  remained  in  the 
family  of  Harpagus.  The  Xanthian 
obelisk  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
seems  to  have  been  erected  soon  after 
the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon  (b.c.  46  6\ 
contains  a  record  of  Caias  (or  Caiicas), 
the  son  of  Harjxujns  (Greek  Inscr.,  lines 
5  and  12 ;  Lycian  Inscr.  S.  W.  side, 
line  25),  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
ruler  of  the  coimtry  in  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  deeds  of 
the  same  prince  are  represented  upon 
the  trophy-monument  in  the  Museum, 
where  he  appears  as  an  Oriental  chief, 
aided  by  Greek  mercenaries.  It  hfU9 
been  thought  that  the  curious  symbol, 
known  as  the  tritjnetra^  occurring  U]x>n 
the  Lycian  coins,  is  emblematic  of  the 
name  of  the  conqueror  in  wliose  family 


the  government  was  settled  (Stewart,  in 
Fellows'  Lycian  Coins,  p.  14).  The 
essential  element  of  the  emblem  is  a 
crook  or  grappling  hook,  the  Latin  hur- 


Triquetni, 

pago,  the  Greek  fi/nrif,  or  kfnrJirpi,  Such 
a  play  upon  words  is  not  unoommou  in 
a  rude  age.  The  crook  itself  appears 
on  the  coins  of  Arpi  in  Apulia,  in 
manifest  allusion  to  the  name  of  tb« 
town.  And  our  more  ancient  anaoriitl 
bearings  have  constantly  the  same  cha- 
racter. 

The  obelisk  prince,  "Caias,  son  of 
Harpagus,"  must  not  bo  regarded  w 
the  Actual  son,  but  as  a  descendant  of 
the  conqueror.  Eighty-seven  years  in- 
tervene between  the  conquest  and  the 
battle  of  the  Eurymedon,  to  which  the 
obelisk  is  posterior.  This  would  allow 
two  generations  between  the  founder  of 
the  family  and  the  builder  of  the  obelisk, 
which  may  be  filled  up  thus: — 

Harpagus  (the  con-        B.C.      blc. 

qoeror) 553  to  543  ...  10  jrv*. 

Gaiaa(?)  his  ran  ....  643  to  510  ...  33  ywtf*. 
Harpagus,  bis  son  ...  510  to  477  ...  33  yian-. 
Galas,  his  son 477  to  444  ...  33  yiwv 

There  is  one  objection  to  this  view. 
The  commander  of  the  Lycian  ships  in 
the  navy  of  Xerxes  is  not  Harpagus,  the 
son  of  Cains,  but  Cybemiscus,  the  s^m 
of  Sicas  (infi-a,  vii.  98}.  Cybemiscii* 
should  cei'taiuly  repreBCut  the  chief  ruler 
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for  the  Camiians  in  the  main  followed  the  example  of  the 
Lycians. 

177.  While  the  lower  parts  of  Asia  were  in  this  way  brought 
raider  by  Harpagus,  Cyrus  in  person  subjected  the  upper  regionsj 
conqueiing  erery  nation,  and  not  suffering  one  to  escape.  Of 
these  conquests  I  shall  pass  by  the  greater  portion,  and  giye  an 
account  of  those  only  which  gave  him  the  most  trouble,  and  are 
the  worthiest  of  mention.  When  he  had  brought  aU  the  rest  of 
the  continent  under  his  sway,  be  made  war  on  the  Assyrians.^ 

178.  Assyria  possesses  a  vast  number  of  great  cities,®  whereof 


of  Ljcia,  as  SyenneeU  does  of  Cilicia,  wddha),  Duraba  {AkkerMf)^  Cutha  {Ibro' 
and  Qoi^piiofgreat  part  of  Cyprus.  Po9-  him),  Sippara  (the  modem  Sura  near 
ably  the  words  "  son  of  Harpagus "  on  Babylon),  Babylon  and  Borsippa  (the 
the  monument  mean  only  **  descendant  modem  Babel  and  Birs)^  Calneh  {Niffer\ 
of  Harpagus,"  and  the  true  succession  Erech  —  Hrtnik  of  the  inscriptions  — 
may  have  been — Harpagus,  Sicas,  Cyber-  (  Warka),  Larancha  (Senkereh),  Ur  of  the 
niscQs,  Caias.  Or  there  may  have  been  Ohaldees  {Muaheir\  and  many  other  cl- 
an interruption  in  the  line,  consequent  ties  of  which  the  ancient  names  have  not 
upon  the  Caunian  rebellion,  which  may  been  yet  identified. — ^H.  C.  R.]  Again, 
hsTe  brought  Harpagus  II.  into  disgrace  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  between  the 
(y.  103),  since  Caunus  was  included  in  Tigris  and  the  Khabour,  an  affluent  of 
Lyda  (supiii,  ch.  172,  note  ^j,  and  if  the  the  Euphrates,  Mr.  Layard  found  the 
truptetra  may  be  taken  for  a  sign,  was  whole  country  covered  with  artificial 
under  the  government  of  the  Harpogi.  mounds,  the  remnants  of  cities  belonging 

'  Herodotus  includes  Babylonia  in  to  the  early  Assyrian  period  (Nineveh 
Assyria  (vide  supra,  ch.  106).  He  seems  and  Babylon,  pp.  241,  243,  245,  &c.). 
to  have  conceived  the  Median  conquest  "As  the  evening  crept  on/'  he  says,  *'  I 
of  Nineveh  quite  differently  from  either  watched  from  the  highest  mound  the 
Ctesias  or  Berosus.  He  regards  Oy-  sun  as  it  gradually  sunk  in  imclouded 
aiares  as  conquering  a  portion  only  of  splendour  below  the  sea-like  expanse 
Anyria,  and  supposes  a  transfer  of  the  before  me.  On  all  sides,  as  far  as  the 
Beat  of  government,  without  (apps^  eye  could  reach,  rose  the  grass-covered 
rently  j  any  change  of  dynasty,  to  Baby-  heaps,  marking  the  site  of  ancient  habi- 
Ion.  This  is  evident  from  the  next  tations.  The  great  tide  of  civilisation 
chapter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  long  since  ebbed,  leaving  theae  scat- 
he was  mistaken,  and  that  the  native  tered  wrecks  on  the  solitary  shore.  Are 
historian  gave  a  truer  account.  See  the  those  waters  to  flow  again,  bearing  back 
Eaaays  appended  to  this  Book,  Essays  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  of  wealth 
iii.  ^d  vii.  that  they  have  wafted  to  the  West  ? 

*  The  large  number  of  important  cities  We  wanderers  were  seeking  what  they 

in  Assyria,  especially  if  we  include  in  it  had  left  behind,  as  children  gather  up 

Babylonia,  is  one  ofthe  most  remarkable  the  coloured  shells   on   the   deserted 

features  of  Assyrian  greatness.  sands.    At  my  feet  there  was  a  busy 

[Qrouped  around  Nineveh  were  Galah  scene,  making  more  lonely  the  unbroken 

[yimrud),  DurSargina  {Khorsftbcul )y  Tar-  solitude  which  reigned  in  the  vast  plain 

bisa  {Sherifkhdn\  Arbel  (Arbil),  Khazeh  around,  where  the  only  things  having 

{Skamdmgk)f  and  Asshur  {Shirgdt).  Lower  life  or  motion  were  the  shadows  of  the 

down,  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  exhibit  lofty  mounds,  as  they  lengthened  before 

an  almost  unbroken  line  of  ruins  from  the  declining  sun.     Above  three  years 

Tekrit  to  Baghdad,  while  Babylonia  and  before,  when  watching  the  approach  of 

Chaldeea  are  throughout  studded  with  night  from  the  old  castle  of  Tel  Afer,  I 

iQounds  from  north  to  south,  the  re-  had  counted  nearly  one  hundred  ruins; 

inains  of  those  great  capitals  of  which  now,  when  in  the  midst  of  them,  no  less 

we  read  in  the  inscriptions.    The  prin-  than  double  that  number  were  seen 

cipal  sites  are  Sittac^  (a  doubtful  posi-  from  Tel  Jemal." 
tion),  Opis  {Khaf6j%),  ChUmad    (Aa/- 
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the  most  renowned  and  strongest  at  this  time  was  Babylon, 
whither,  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  government  had 
been  removed.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  place : — 
The  city  stands  on  a  broad  plain,  and  is  an  exact  square,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  in  length  each  way,  so  that  the 
entire  circuit  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs.'  While  ftueh 
is  its  size,  in  magnificence  there  is  no  other  city  that  approaches 
to  it.  It  is  surrQunded,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  broad  and  deep 
moat,  full  of  water,  behind  which  rises  a  wall  fifty  royal  cubits 
in   width,  and   two   hundred  in  height*     (The   royal   cubit  ^ 


9  AccordiDg  to  Gteeias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  7)  the  circuit  was  but  360  furlongs 
(stadia).  The  historians  of  Alexander 
agreed  nearly  with  this  (Diod.  Sic.  l.s.c; 
Quint.  Curt.  V.  i.  §  26).  Clitarchus  re- 
ported 365  stadia;  Q.  Ourtius,  368; 
while  Strabo,  who  had  access  to  Aristo- 
bulus,  gave  385.  The  vast  space  en- 
closed within  the  walls  of  Babylon  ia 
noticed  by  Aristotle.  (Polit.  iii.  1,  sub 
fin.) 

[No  traces  are  to  be  recognised  at  the 
present  day  of  the  ancient  enceinte  of 
Babylon,  nor  has  any  -verification  as  yet 
-been  discovered,  in  the  native  and  con- 
temporary records,  of  the  (apparently) 
exaggerated  measurements  of  the  Greeks. 
The  measure  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  new 
or  inner  city  is  given  in  the  India  House 
Tablet  as  4000  ammas  (or  cubits;  comp. 
the  Jewish  T\t^)  each  side,  which  would 

yield  a  circumference  of  about  44  stades, 
or  no  more  than  5  English  miles.  But 
the  extent  of  the  old  Babylon  is  nowhere 
recorded. — H.C.R.  1 

^  This,  by  far  the  most  surprising 
fact  connected  with  these  walls,  is  to 
some  extent  confirmed  by  Ctesias,  who 
gives  the  measure  of  the  height  as 
5Q  fathoms  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7),  equal  to 
200  ordinary  cubits.  Other  writers 
considerably  reduce  the  unount ;  Pliny 
(vi.  26)  and  Solinus  (c.  60)  to  200  feet, 
Strabo  and  others  to  75  feet.  The 
great  vndth  and  height  of  the  walls 
are  noticed  in  Scripture  (Jerem..li.  58, 
581  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Baoylonians  and  Assyrians  surrounded 
their  cities  with  walls  of  a  height  which, 
to  us,  is  astounding.  The  sober  and 
pi'actical  Xenophon  (Anab.  u.  iv.  §  12, 
and  in.  iv.  §  10)  repoi^ts  the  height  of 
the  so-called  Median  wall  at  100  feet, 
and  thaf  of  the  walls  of  the  ruined 
Nineveh  at  150  feet. 

[It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Stnibo  and  the  historians  of  Alex- 


ander substitute  50  for  the  200  cubits 
of  Herodotus,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
suspected  that  the  latter  author  referred 
to  hands,  four  of  which  were  equal  to 
the  cubit.  The  measure  indeed  of 
50  fathoms  or  200  royal  cubits  for  the 
walls  of  a  city  in  a  plain  is  quite  pre- 
posterous, and  if  intended  by  the  authon 
must  be  put  down  as  a  gross  exaggera- 
•tion.  When  Xenophon  estimates  the 
height  of  the  walls  of  Nineveh  opposite 
Mespila  at  1 50  feet,  he  gives  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  river  bank,  the  colossal 
mound  (modem  Koywijik)  on  the  top  of 
the  bank,  and  the  wall  on  the  top  of 
the  mound.  My  own  belief  is  that  the 
height  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  did  not 
exceed  60  or  70  English  feet.— H.  O.  R] 
^  The  Greek  metrical  system  was 
closely  connected  with  the  Babylonian. 
It  is  of  course  more  in  the  divisions  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  scale  than 
in  actual  measureipaent  that  the  Baby- 
lonian character  of  the  Greek  system  is 
exhibited.  Thus,  the  foot  being  taken 
as  the  unit  for  all  longer  measures,  the 
hfrpfia  is  found  to  contain  6  feet,  the 
KdKaiMi  10,  the  Jkfuiia,  60,  the  vXctfpor 
100,  and  the  trrdhuiw  600  ;^ — the  alterna- 
tion in  the  series  of  6  and  10  occurring 
precisely  as  in  the  well-known  Babylo- 
nian notation — now  abundantly  verified 
from  the  inscriptions — of  the  jSo9,  the 
A>r,  and  the  Sar.  With  r^ard  to  the 
positive  relationship  of  the  Greek  and 
Babylonian  measures  of  length,  it  is 
difiicult  as  yet  to  form  a  decided  opinion. 
Bockh  (Clas.  Mus.  vol.  i.  p.  4)  mamtains 
that  the  Babylonian  cubic  foot  stood  to 
the  Greek  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2,  and 
M.  Oppert,  from  a  tolerably  extensive 
field  of  comparison  (see  Athenaum 
Fran9ais,  1854,  p.. 370),  has  also  valued 
the  length  of  the  Babylonian  foot  at 
315  millimetres,  which  is,  as  nearly  a;* 
possible,  12f  English  indies,  but  my 
own  researches  rather  lead  me  to  believe 
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is   longer    by    three    fingers'    breadth    than    the    common 
cubit  )^ 

179.  And  here  I  may  not  omit  to  tell  the  use  to  which  the 
mould  dug  out  of  the  great  moat  was  turned,  nor  the  manner 
wherein  the  wall  was  wrought.  As  fast  as  they  dug  the  moat 
the  soil  which  they  got  from  the  cutting  was  made  into  bricks, 
and  when  a  suflBcient  number  were  completed  they  baked  th^ 
bricks  in  kilns.  Then  they  set  to  building,  and  began  with 
bricking  the  borders  of  the  moat,  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
construct  the  wall  itself,  using  throughout  for  their  cement  hot 
bitumen,  and  interposing  a  layer  of  wattled  reeds  at  every 
thirtieth  course  of  the  bricks.*  On  the  top,  along  the  edges  of 
the  wall,  they  constructed  buildings  of  a  single  chamber  facing 
one  another,  leaving  between  them  room  for  a  four-horse  chariot 
to  turn.  In  the  circuit  of  the  wall  are  a  hundred  gates,  all  of 
brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and  side-posts.  The  bitumen  used  in  • 
the  work  was  brought  to  Babylon  from  the  Is,  a  small  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  the  point  where  the  city  of 
the  same  name  stands,*^  eight  days'  journey  from  Babylon. 
Lumps  of  bitumen  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  this  river. 

the  ordinary  Babylonian  foot  to  have  higher  than  the  extreme  height  of  St. 

been  less  than  the   Greek — less    even  Paurs! 

than  the  English  foot.      It  may  per-  *  Layers  of  reeds  are  found  in  some 

haps   have    been    identical    witn    the  of  the  remains  of  brick  buildings  at 

K^tiau  or  Samiau,  the  exact  value  present    existing    in     Babylonia,    but 

of  which,  obtained  from  the  Kilometer,  usually  at  much  smaller  intervals  than 

is  11-8J852H84  English  inches,   but  I  here   indicated.      At  Akkerkuf  "they 

would  prefer    comparing    the    Roman  bed  every  Jifth  or  airth  layer  of  brick, 

foot,  which  is    only   11*6496    English  to  a  thickness  of  two  inches.'*    (See 

inches,  or  even  a  foot  of  still  less  value.  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.)    In  the 

if  any  authority  could  be  found  for  it.  Mujelibe,  or  ancient  temple  of  Belus  at 

— [H.  C.  RJ  Babylon,  "the  straw  line  runs  its  un- 

'  According  to  M.  Oppert,  the  Baby-  broken  length  between  the  ranges  of 

Ionian  cubit   was  to  the  foot,  not  m  eotfry  stngr/tf  brick  course"  (Ibid.  p.  341). 

'i :  2,  but  as  5  :  3.     The  foot  contained  [I  have  never  myself  observed  layers 

:t  hands  of  5  fingers  each,  or  15  fingers  of  reeds  in  any  building  of  undoubted 

( Athenaeum  Fran9ais,  1850,  p.  370);  the  Babylonian  origin.     All  the  ruins,  at 

cubit  5  such  hands,  or  25  fingers.    If  any  rate  about  Babylon,  in  which  reeds 

then  we  accept  the  statement  of  He-  are  met  with  at  short  distances  between 

rodotus,  the   Royal   Babylonian   cubit  the  layers   of  crude  brick,  ai'e  of  the 

must  have  contained  28  fingers,   or  4  Parthian  age,  such  as  Al  Hymar,  Ak- 

more  than  the  Greek.    The  exact  value  kerkuf,  the  upper  walls  of  Rich's  Mu- 

(jf  the  cubit  will,  of  course,  depend  on  jellibeh,  Mokhattat,  Zibliyeh.  Shishobar, 

the  estimate  which  we  form  of  the  real  and  the  walls  of  Seleucia  and  Gtesiphon. 

lei^h  of  the  foot  (see  the  last  note).  Impressions  of  reeds  are  at  the  same 

Anuming  at  present  that  the  Babylonian  time  very  common  on  the  burnt  bricks 

foot  nearly  equalled  the   English,  the  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  buildings  from  the 

common  cubit  would  have  been  1  foot  bricks  having  been  laid  on  matting  when 

8  inches,  and  the  Royal  cubit   I  foot  in  a  soft  state. — H.  C.  R.]           • 

^^H  inches.      The   Herodotean  height  '  This  phice  seems  to  be  mentioned 

of  the  walls,  according  to  this  estimate  in  the  tribute  paid  to  Thothmes  III.  at 

would  be  373  ft.  4  in.,  or  13  ft.  4  in.  Kamak,  from  Niueveh,  Shinor,  Meso- 
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180.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  river  wWch 
runs  through  the  midst  of  it.  This  river  is  the  Euphrates,  a 
broad,  deep,  swift  stream,  which  rises  in  Armenia,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Erythraean  sea.  The  city  wall  is  brought  down 
on  both  sides  to  the  edge  of  the  stream:  thence,  from  the 
comers  of  the  wall,  there  is  carried  along  each  bank  of  the  river 
a  fence  of  burnt  bricks.  The  houses  are  mostly  three  and  four 
stories  high  ;  the  streets  all  run  in  straight  lines,  not  only  those 
parallel  to  the  river,  but  also  the  cross  streets  which  lead  down 
to  the  water-side.  At  the  river  end  of  these  cross  streets  are  low 
gates  in  the  fence  that  skirts  the  stream,  which  are,  like  the 
great  gates  in  the  outer  wall,  of  brass,  and  open  on  the  water. 

181.  The  outer  wall  is  the  main  defence  of  the  city.  There 
is,  however,  a  second  inner  wall,  of  less  thickness  than  the  first, 
but  very  little  inferior  to  it  in  strength.*  The  centre  of  each 
division  of  the  town  was  occupied  by  a  fortress.  In  the  one 
stood  the  palace  of  the  kings,'  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  great 

potamia,  and   Babel,   &c,,  under   the  Thi,  or,  with  a  distinctiTO  epithet  at- 

name    of  **  1st"  the  chief    of   which  tached,  IhkUikira,  meaning  "thebitu- 

brought  2040  minae  of  bitumen,  which  men  spring."    In  the  Is  of  Herodotiu 

IB  called  sift,   answering    to  zift€f   its  we  have  Ihi  with  a  Greek  nominatival 

modem  name  in  those  parts,  as  Rich  ending.     The  same  place  is  probably 

says.      In  Egyptian  Arabic   zifte  {like  indicated  in  Ezra  viii  15,  i21,  31,  where 

the  Hebrew  ztft,   Exod.  ii.  3)  means  we  have  the  Hebrew  orthography  of 

pitch,  bitumen  (sift),  and  incense  also.  MinK,or,  in  the  English  version,  AhaTS. 

(See  Birch's  letter  in  Otia  ^gyptiaca,  Isidore  of  Gharax  writes  the  name  sa 

p.  80,  etc.). — [G.  W.]  'Af  (iroXis  in  his  Parthian  stations  (p.  5). 

Is  is  indubitably  the  modem  Hit,  Ptolemy  has  *lBtKdpa  (v.  20),  and  the 

where  the  bitumen  is  still  abundant.  Talmud  K^lNTlK^il^  {lhid<ikira)  as  the 

The  following  quaint  description  is  given  most    northerly    town    of   Babylonia, 

by  an  old  traveller: —  Zosimus  also  writes  Adxipa  (iii  p.  165}, 

**  Having  spent  three  days  and  better,  and  Ammianus,  Diacira  (xxiv.  2).    Hit 

from  the  ruins  of  Old  Babylon  we  came  is  probably  the  same  name  with  afemi- 

unto  a  town  called  Ait,  inhabited  only  nine  ending. — H.  C.  R.] 
by  Arabians,  but  very  ruinous.     Near         *  The  "inner  wall"  here  mentioned 

unto  which  town  is  a  valley  of  pitch  may  have  been  the  wall  of  Nebuchad- 

very  marvellous  to  behold,  and  a  thing  nezzar's  new  city — the  **  inner  city  "  of 

almost  incredible,  wherein    are    many  Berosus  (Fr.    14)^which  lay  entirely 

springs  throwing  out  abundantly  a  kind  within  the  ancient  circuit,  and  had  a 

of  black  substance,  like  unto  tar  and  circumference  of  16,000  ammas  or  44 

pitch,  which  serveth  all  the  countries  stades. — See  note  '  on  ch.  178. 
thereabouts  to  make  staunch  their  barks        '  This   is  the  mass   or  mound  still 

and  boats,  every  one  of  which  springs  called  the  Kasr  or  Palace,  "  a  square  of 

maketh  a  noise  like  a  smith's  forge  in  700  yards  in  length  and  breadth."  (Rich, 

puffing  and  blowing  out  the  matter.  First  Memoir,  p.  22.)    It  is  an  immense 

which  never  ceaseth  night  nor  di^,  and  pile  of  brickwork*  chiefly  of  the  fiD«9t 

the  noise  is  heard  a  mile  off,  swallowing  kind.     On  it  stajid  some  remarkable 

up  all  weighty  things  that  come  upon  it.  ruins  to  which  the  name  Kasr  is  speciaUv 

The  Moors  call  it  *  the  mouth  of  hell.' "  applied.      Its  single  tree  which  Rich 

(Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  from  thought  stnmge  to  the  country,  and  a 

the  Library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  2  vols,  remnant    of    the    hanging-gardens   of 

London,  1745.    Vol.  ii.  p.  752.)  Nebuchadnezzar,  still  grows  on  one  of 

[The  name  of  this  place  was  originally  the  ridges,  but  is  not  found  to  deserve 
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Htrength  and  size :  in  the  other  was  the  sacred  precinct  of  Jnpiter 
Belus,*  a  square  'enclosure  two  furlongs  each  way,  with  gates  of 
solid  brass  ;  which  was  also  remaining  in  my  time.  In  the 
middle  of  the  precinct  there  was  a  tower  of  solid  masonry,  a 
forlong  in  length  and  breadth,  upon  which  was  raised  a  second 
tower,  and  on  that  a  third,  and  so  on  up  to  eight.  The  ascent 
to  the  top  is  on  the  outside,  by  a  path  which  winds  round  all  the 
towers.  When  one  is  about  half-way  up,  one  finds  a  resting- 
place  and  seats,  where  persons  are  wont  to  sit  some  time  on 
their  way  to  the  summit.  On  the  topmost  tower  there  is  a 
spacious  temple,  and  inside  the  temple  stands  a  couch  of  unusual 
size,  richly  adorned,  with  a  golden  table  by  ita  side.  There  is 
no  statue  of  any  kind  set  up  in  the  place,  nor  is  the  chamber 
occupied  of  nights  by  any  one  but  a  single  native  woman,  who, 
as  the  Cbaldeeans,  the  priests  of  this  god,^  affirm,  is  chosen  for 
himself  by  the  deity  out  of  all  the  women  of  the  land. 


the  Bttention  bestowed  on  it,  nnce  it  the  name  of  Bel,  as  a  diatinct  divinity, 

is  of  a  kind  very  common  in  the  valley  hardly  ever  occurs.    The  great  temple 

of  the  Euphrates.        *  of  Babylon  is  consecrated  to  Merodoch, 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  and  that  god  is  the  tutelar  divinity  of 
the  identity  of  the  ruins  of  the  Kasr  the  city.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
with  the  great  palace  of  Babylon  noticed  however,  Bel  is  associated  with  Babylon, 
by  HerodotuK,  and  described  at  more  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser  both  sacrificed 
length  by  Josepbus  from  Berosus  (contr.  to  him  in  that  city  as  the  supreme  local 
Ap.  L  19),  because  several  slabs  belong-  deity,  and  Sargon  expressly  calls  Baby- 
ing to  the  original  building  have  been  Ion  "the  dwelling-place  of  Bel."  At 
found  there  which  bear  inscriptions  a  still  earlier  period,  that  is,  under  the 
conmiemorative  of  the  building  of  the  old  Chaldasan  Empire,  NiSer  was  the 
palace  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  For  a  full  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bel,  and 
explanation  of  the  subject,  see  the  the  city  was  named  after  him,  an  expla- 
Kssaj  appended  to  Book  iii.,  "  On  the  nation  being  thus  afforded  of  the  many 
Topography  of  Babylon." — H.  C.  R.]  traditions  which  point  to  Niffer,  or  the 

*  Tba  Babylonian  worship  of  Bel  is  city  of  Belus  (Calneh  of  Genesis),  as 

well  known  to  us  from  Scripture  (Isaiah  the  primitive  capital  of  Chaldica.     It 

xlvi.  1 ;  Jerem.  1.  2 ;  Apoc.  Dan.  xii.  may  be  presumed  from  many  notices, 

U>\    There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  that 

(at  least  in  the   later  times),  the  re-  the  worship  of  Bel   again  superseded 

cognised  head  of  the  Babylonian  Pan-  that  of  Merodach  at  Babylon  under  the 

theoQ,  and  therefore  properly  identifie<i  Achsemenian  princes.     See  the  Essay 

by  the  Greeks  with  their  Zeus  or  Jupi-  on  the  Religion  of  the  Assyrians  and 

ter.    (Compare  the  expressions  Jupiter  Babylonians. — H.  C.  R.] 
Ammon,  Jupiter  Papias,  &o.)      It  has         •  Ctesias  appears  to  have  agreed  with 

been  usual  to  suppose  that  Bel  and  Herodotus  in  this  statement    Diodorus, 
Baal  are  the  same  word,  and  there--   whose  Assyrian  history  seems  to  have 

fora  that  the  word  Bel  means  simply  been  entirely  taken  from  Ctesias,  com- 

*'  Lord."     But  this  is  veiy  uncertain,  pares  the  Chald  scans  of  Babylonia  with 

Bel  is  ^3  m  the  original,  wMle  Baal  is  *^®  ?"««*«  ^J,  Egypt  (ii.  29)     And  it  is 

Lffm     n^  .    ji'-x*     X       M.  unquestionable    that    at    the    time   of 

m    These  nuiy  be  distmct  roots.  Alexander's  conquests    the  Chaldaans 

[Thepe  are  some  points  of  consider^  were  a  priest-caste.     Yet  originally  the 

able  difficulty  connected  with  the  wor-  appellation  seems  to  have  been  ethnic. 
<^hip  of  Bel  at  Babylon.    In  the  inscrip-         [It  is  only  recently  that  the  darkness 

tioos  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  instance,  which  has  so  long  enveloped  the  history 
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182.  They  also  declare — ^but  I  for  my  part  do  not  credit  it — 
that  tlie  god  comes  down  in  person  into  this  chdmber,  and  sleeps 
upon  the  couch.  This  is  like  the  story  told  by  the  Egyptians  of 
what  takes  place  in  their  city  of  Thebes,^  where  a  woman  always 
passes  the  night  in  the  temple  of  the  Theban  Jupiter.^  In  each 
case  the  woman  is  said  to  be  debarred  all  intercourse  with  men. 
It  is  also  like  the  custom  of  Patara,  in  Lycia,  where  the  priestess 
who  delivers  the  oracles,  during  the  time  that  she  is  so  em- 
ployed— for  at  Patara  there  is  not  always  an  oracle,^ — ^is  shut  up 
in  the  temple  every  night. 


of  the  Chaldseana  haa  been  cleared  up, 
but  we  are  now  able  to  present  a  tole- 
rably clear  account  nf  them.  The  Chal- 
dasans  then  appear  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  the  great  Hamlte  race  of  Afikad,  which 
inhabited  Babylonia  from  the  earliest 
times. .  With  this  race  originated  the 
art  of  writing,  the  building  of  cities, 
the  institution  of  a  religious  system, 
and  the  cultivation  of  all  science,  and 
of  astronomy  in  particular.  The  lan- 
guage of  these  Akkad  presents  perhaps 
through  its  vocabulary  affinities  with 
the  African  dialects  on  the  one  side, 
and  through  its  construction  with  the 
Turanian,  or  those  of  High  Asia,  on  the 
other.  It  stands  indeed  somewhat  in 
the  same  relation  as  the  Egyptian  to  the 
Semitic  languages,  belonging  as  it  would 
seem  to  the  great  parent  stock  from 
which  the  trunk-stream  of  the  Semitic 
tongues  also  sprung,  before  there  was  a 
ramification  of  Semitic  dialects,  and 
before  Semitism  even  had  become  sub- 
ject  to  its  peculiar  organisation  and 
developments.  In  this  primitive  Akka- 
dian tongue,  which  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed generally  to  denominate  Scythic 
from  its  near  connexion  with  the  Scythic 
dialect  of  Persia,  were  preserved  all  the 
scientific  treatises  known  to  the  Baby- 
lonians, long  after  the  Semitic  element 
had  become  predominant  in  the  land — 
it  was  in  fact  the  language  of  science 
in  the  East,  as  the  Latin  was  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages.  When  Semitic 
tribes  established  an  empire  in  Assyria 
in  the  13th  century  b.c.  they  adopted 
the  alphabet  of  the  Ahknd^  and  with 
certain  modifications  applied  it  to  their 
own  language ;  but  during  the  seven 
centuries  which  followed  of  Semitic 
dominion  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  this 
Assyrian  language  was  merely  used  for 
historical  records  and  official  documents. 
Tlie  mythological,  astronomical,  and 
other  scientific  tablets  found  at  Nineveh 


are  exclusively  in  the  Akkadian  Imh- 
guage,  and  are  thus  shown  to  belong 
to  a  priest-class,  exactly  answering  to 
the  Chaldieans  of  profane  history  and 
of  the  book  of  Daniel.  We  thus  see 
how  it  is  that  the  Chaldsans  (taken 
generally  for  the  Akkad)  are  spoken  of 
in  the  prophetical  books  of  Scripture 
as  composing  the  armies  of  the  Semitic 
kings  of  Babylon  and  as  the  general 
inhabitants  of  the  country;  while  in 
other  authorities  they  are  distinguished 
as  philosophers*  astronomers,  and  magi- 
cians, as,  in  fact,  the  special  depositaries 
of  science.  It  may  further  be  inferred 
that  these  Chaldfean  Akkmi  descended 
into  Babylonia  in  very  remote  times 
from  the  Kurdish  mountains,  for  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Sargon  the  geographical 
name  of  Akkad  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  mountains  instead  of  the  vernacular 
title  of  Variwat  or  Ararat — an  excellent 
illustration  being  thus  afforded  of  the 
notices  of  Chaldieans  in  this  quarter  by 
so  many  of  the  Greek  historians  and 
geographers.  This  subject  is  further 
examined  in  Essay  iii.,  appended  to 
Book  vii. 

*  This  fable  of  the  god  coming  per- 
sonally into  his  temple  was  contrary  to 
the  Egyptian  belief  in  the  nature  of  the 
gods.  It  was  only  a  figurative  expres- 
sion, similar  to  that  of  the  Jews,  who 
speak  of  God  visiting  and  dwelling  in 
his  holy  hill,  and  not  intended  to  be 
taken  literally.  (Of  the  women  in  the 
service  of  Amun,  see  note  on  Book  iL 
ch.  35.)— [G.  W.] 

2  The  ThefKin  Jupiter,  or  god  woi^ 
shipped  as  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
city  of  Thebes,  was  Ammon  (Amun,. 
Herodotus  says  the  Tfwhim  rather  than 
the  Eg}'ptian  Jupiter,  because  various 
gods  were  worshipped  in  various  parts  of 
Egypt  as  supreme :  Khem  at  Chemniis, 
Phtba  at  Memphis,  Kaat  Helio|>oli8.  &c. 

'  Patara  lay  on  the  shore,  a  Uttl«  to 
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183,  Below,  in  ihe  same  precinct,  there  is  a  second  temple,  in 
which  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Jupiter,  all  of  gold.  Before  the 
figure  stands  a  large  golden  table,  and  the  throne  whereon  it 
sits,  and  the  base  on  which  the  throne  is  placed,  are  likewise  of 
gold.  The  Chaldeans  told  me  that  all  the  gold  together  was 
eight  hundred  talents'  weight.  Outside  the  temple  are  two 
altars,  one  of  solid  gold,  on  which  it  is  only  lawful  to  offer  suck- 
lings ;  the  other  a  common  altar,  but  of  great  size,  on  which  the 
fall-grown  animals  are  sacrificed.  It  is  also  on  the  great  altar 
that  the  Chaldaeans  bum  the  frankincense,  which  is  offered  to 
the  amount  of  a  thousand  talents'  weight,  every  year,  at  the 
festival  of  the  God.  In  the  time  of  Cyrus  there  was  likewise  in 
this  temple  a  figure  of  a  man,  twelve  cubits  high,  entirely  of 
solid  gold.  I  myself  did  not  see  this  figure,  but  I  relate  what 
the  Chaldseans  report  concerning  it  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystas- 
pes,  plotted  to  carry  the  statue  off,  but  had  not  the  hardihood 
to  lay  his  hands  upon  it.  Xerxes,  however,  the  son  of  Darius, 
killed  the  priest  who  forbade  him  to  move  the  statue,  and  took 
it  away/  Besides  the  ornaments  which  I  have  mentioned,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  private  offerings  in  this  holy  precinct.* 

the  east  of  the  Xantbus  (Strabo  xiv.  *  Tbe  great  temple  of  Babylon,  re- 

p.  951 ;  Ptol.  V.  H).      Scylaz  (Peripl.  garding  which  the  Qreeks  have  left  so 

p.  93)  seems  to  place  it  eome  distance  many  notices,  is  beyond  all  doubt  to  be 

up  the  stream,  but  hia  text  is  probably  Identified  with  the  enormous  mound 

corrupt  in  this  place.     The  site  is  fixed  which  is  named  MujeUihek  by  Rich,  but 

with  certainty  by  ruins  and  inscriptions  to  which  the  Arabs  universally  apply 

f  Beaufort's   Karaiuania,   p.   5 ;    Ionian  the  title  of  Bdhil.     In  the  description, 

ADtiq.  vol.  iii.  p.  85;  Fellows's  Lycia,.  however,  which  Herodotus  gives  of  this 

p.  416  to  p.  419),  and  the  name  still  famous  building  he  would  seem  to  have 

adheres  to  the  place.  blended  architectural  details  which  ap- 

According  to  Servius  (ad  ^n.  iv.  143)  plied  in  reality  to  two  different  sites ;  his 

Apollo  delivered  oracles  here  during  the  measurement  of  a  stade  square  answering 

six  winter  months,  while  during  the  six  pretty  well  to  the  circumference  of  Babil, 

eammer  months  he  gave  responses  at  and  his  notices  also  of  the  chapels  and 

Delos.    Compare  Hor.  Od.  iii.  4,  64.  itltars  of  the  god  being  in  dose  agree- 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  raent  with  the  accounts  preserved  in  the 

was  done  by  Xerxes  after  the  revolt  of  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the 

Babylon,  of  which  Ctesias  speaks  (Elxe.  high  place   of  Merodach  at  Babylon ; 

Pen.  §  22).    Arrian  relates  that  Xerxes  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elevation 

not  only  plundered  but  destroyed  the  of  seven  stages  one  above  the  other,  and 

temple  on  his  return  from  Greece  (vii.  the  construction  of  a  shrine  for  the  di- 

17;  oomp.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1049).    It  is  vinity  at  the  summit  of  the  pile,  must 

likely  that  the  revolt  was  connected  necessarily  refer  to  the  temple  of  the 

with  the  disasters  of  the  Orecian  expe-  Planets  of  the  Seven  Spheres  at  Bor- 

djtion,  and  that  Xerxes,  on  taking  the  sippa,  now  represented  by  the  ruins  of 

city,  maltreated  the  priests,  plundered  Bira-Nimrud.    A  full  account  of  both  of 

tbe  temple,  and  diminished  its  strength  these  temples  is  given  from  the  Cunei- 

a*  a  fortress,  to  which  purpose  it  may  form  Inscriptions  at  the  close  of  Book 

hate  been  tiuned  during  the  siege.  But  iii.,  "  On  the  Topography  of  Babylon," 

the  KwriffKw^w  of  Arrian  is  too  strong  to  which  accordingly  the  reader  is  re- 

»  word.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Strabo  ferred. — [H.  0.  R.J 

uses  the  milder  term  Kvr4<nra4rty, 
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184.  Many  sovereigns  have  rnled  over  this  city  of  Babylon, 
and  lent  their  aid  to  tlie  building  of  its  walls  and  the  adornment 
of  its  t-emples,  of  whom  I  shall  make  mention  in  my  Assyrian 
history.  Among  them  two  were  women.  Of  these,  the  earlier, 
called  Semiramis,  held  the  throne  five  generations  before  the 
later  princess.*  She  raised  certain  embankments  well  worthy  of 
inspection,  in  the  plain  near  Babylon,  to  control  the  river,  whirh, 
till  then,  used  to  overflow,  and  flood  the  whole  country  round 
about 

185.  The  later  of  the  two  queens,  whose  name  was  Nitocris,  a 
wiser  princess  than  her  predecessor,  not  only  left  behind  her,  as 
memorials  of  her  occupancy  of  the  throne,  the  works  which  I 
shall  presently  describe,  but  also,  observing  the  great  power  and 
restless  enterprise  of  the  Medes,  who  had  taken  so  large  a 
number  of  cities,  and  among  them  Nineveh,  and  expecting  to  be 
attacked  in  her  turn,  made  all  possible  exertions  to  increase  tlie 
defences  of  her  empire.  And  first,  whereas  the  river  Euphrates, 
which  traverses  the  city,  ran  formerly  with  a  straight  course  to 
Babylon,  she,  by  certain  excavations  which  she  made  at  somt* 
distance  up  the  stream,  rendered  it  so  winding  that  it  comes 
three  several  times  in  sight  of  the  same  village,  U  village  in 
Assyria,  which  is  called  Ardericca ;  ^  and  to  this  day,  they  who 
would  go  from  our  sea  to  Babylon,  on  descending  to  the  river 
touch  three  times,  and  on  three  different  days,  at  this  very  place. 
She  also  made  an  embankment  along  each  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
wonderful  both  for  breadth  and  height,  and  dug  a  basin  for  a 
lake  a  great  way  above  Babylon,  close  alongside  of  the  stream, 
which  was  sunk  everywhere  to  the  point  where  they  came  to 
water,  and  was  of  such  breadth  that  the  whole  circuit  measured 
four  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs.  The  soil  dug  out  of  this 
basin  was  made  use  of  in  the  embankments  along  the  waterside 
When  the  excavation  was  finished,  she  had  stones  brought^  and 
bordered  with  them  the  entire  mjargin  of  the  reservoir.  Thi^' 
two  things  were  done,  the  river  made  to  wind,  and  the  lake 
excavated,  that  the  stream  might  be  slacker  by  reason  of  the 


*  Scaliger  proposed  to  read  *'///!/ gene-  '  Ardericoi  is  probably  the  modern 

rations  "  instead  of  "  five."  Vitriugasufl-  Akkerknf,  which  was  on  the  line  of  tht* 

geated  "fifteen."  Both  wished  to  identify  original  Nahr  Mnkha,  or  Royal  Rivit. 

the  Semiraniis  of  Herodotus  with  that  of  a  canal  made  for  purposes  of  irrigatii  n 

Ctesias.     But  they  are  two  entirely  dis-  No  such  cuttings  as  those  hvre  descnU'^l 

tiuct  personages.     See  the  Essays  ap-  by  Ht-rodotus  can  ever  have  esListed. — 

pended  to  this  volume,  Essay  viii.,  "  On  [H.  C.  R,] 
the  History  of  the  later  Bjibylouians." 
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number  of  curves,  and  the  voyage  be  rendered  circuitous,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  it  might  be  necessary  to  skirt  the 
lake  and  so  make  a  long  round.  All  these  works  were  on  that 
side  of  Babylon  where  the  passes  lay,  and  the  roads  into  Media 
were  the  straightest,  and  the  aim  of  the  queen  in  making  them 
vas  to  prevent  the  Modes  from  holding  intercourse  with  the 
Babylonians,  and  so  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  her  affairs. 

18G.  While  the  soil  from  the  excavation  was  being  thus  used 
for  the  defence  of  the  city,  Nitocris  engaged  also  in  another 
nndertaking,  a  mere  by-work  compared  with  those  we  have 
already  mentioned.  The  city,  as  I  said,  was  divided  by  the  river 
into  two  distinct  portions.  Under  the  former  kings,  if  a  man 
wanted  to  pass  jBpom  one  of  these  divisions  to  the  other,  he  had 
to  cross  in  a  boat ;  which  must,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  very 
troublesome.  Accordingly,  while  she  was  digging  the  lake, 
Nitocris  bethought  herself  of  turning  it  to  a  use  wliich  should  at 
once  remove  this  inconvenience,  and  enable  her  to  leave  another 
monument  of  her  reign  over  Babylon.  She  gave  orders  for  the 
hewing  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  and  when  they  were  ready 
and  the  basin  was  excavated,  she  turned  the  entire  stream  of 
the  Euphrates  into  the  cutting,  and  thus  for  a  time,  while  the 
basin  was  filling,  the  natural  channel  of  the  river  was  left  dry. 
Forthwith  she  set  to  work,  and  in  the  first  place  lined  the  banks 
of  the  stream  within  the  city  with  quays  of  burnt  brick,  and  also 
bricked  the  landing-places  opposite  the  river-gates,  adopting 
throughout  the  same  fashion  of  brickwork  which  had  been  used 
in  the  town  wall ;  after  which,  with,  the  materials  which  had 
been  prepared,  she  built,  as  near  the  middle  of  the  town  as 
possible,  a  stone  bridge,  the  blocks  whereof  were  bound  together 
^ith  iron  and  lead.  In  the  daytime  square  wooden  platforms 
were  laid  along  from  pier  to  pier,  on  which  the  inhabitants 
crossed  the  stream ;  but  at  night  they  were  withdrawn,  to  pre- 
vent people  passing  from  side  to  side  in  the  dark  to  commit 
robberies.  When  the  river  had  filled  the  cutting,  and  the  bridge 
was  finished,  the  Euphrates  was  turned  back  again  into  its  ancient 
bed ;  and  thus  the  basin,  transformed  suddenly  into  a  lake,  was 
seen  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  and  the  inha- 
bitants, by  help  of  the  basin,  obtained  the  advantage  of  a  bridge. 

187.  It  was  this  same  princess  by  whom  a  remarkable  decep- 
tion was  planned.  She  had  her  tomb  constructed  in  the  upper 
part  of  one  of  the  principal  gateways  of  the  city,  high  al>ove  the 
heads  of  the  passers  by,  with  this  inscription  cut  upon  it : — "  If 

s  2 
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there  be  one  among  my  successors  on  the  throne  of  Babylon 
who  is  in  want  of  treasure,  let  him  open  my  tomb,  and  take  as 
much  as  he  chooses, — not,  however,  unless  he  be  truly  in  want, 
for  it  will  not  be  for  his  good."  This  tomb  continued  untouched 
until  Darius  came  to  the  kingdom.  To  him  it  seemed  a  mon- 
strous thing  that  he  should  be  unable  to  use  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  town,  and  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  lying  idle,  and 
moreover  inviting  his  grasp,  and  he  not  seize  upon  it.  Now  he 
could  not  use  the  gate  because,  as  he  drove  through,  the  dead 
body  would  have  been  over  his  head.  Accordingly  he  opened 
the  tomb  ;  but  instead  of  money,  found  only  the  dead  body,  and 
a  writing  which  said — "  Hadst  thou  not  been  insatiate  of  pelf, 
and  careless  how  thou  gottest  it,  thou  wouldst  not  have  broken 
open  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead." 

188.  The  expedition  of  Cyrus  was  undertaken  against  the  son 
of  this  princess,  who  bore  tiie  same  name  as  liis  father  Laby- 
netus,^  and  was  king  of  the  Assyrians.  The  Great  King,  wbi*n 
he  goes  to  the  wars,  is  always  supplied  with  provisions  carefully 
prepared  at  home,  and  with  cattle  of  liis  own.  Water  too  from 
the  river  Choaspes,  which  flows  by  Susa,^  is  taken  with  him  for 
his  drink,  as  that  is  the  only  water  which  the  kings  of  Persia 
taste.*  Wherever  he  travels,  he  is  attended  by  a  number  of 
four-wheeled  cars  drawn  by  mules,  in  which  the  Choaspes  water, 
ready  boiled  for  use,  and  stored  in  flagons  of  silver,  is  moved 
with  him  from  place  to  place. 

189.  Cyrus  on  his  way  to  Babylon  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Gyndes,^   a    stream   which,   rising   in    the    Matieninn    moun- 


*  Herodotus  probably  regards  this 
LAbynetus  as  the  son  of  the  king  men- 
tioned in  chap.  74. 

'  For  a  description  of  the  situation 
an^  present  state  of  Susa,  see  note  on 
Book  iii.  ch.  68.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Choaspes  is  the  modern  Kerkhah. 
(See  Journal  of  the  Qeograph.  Soc.,  vol. 
ix.,part  i.  pp.  88,  89.) 

1  This  statement  of  Herodotus  is 
echoed  by  various  writers  (Plutarch,  de 
Exil.  vol.  ii.  p.  601,  D;  Athensus, 
Deipnosoph.  ii.  23,  p.  171;  Solinus,  Po- 
lyhist.  xli.  p.  83;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys. 
Perieg.  1073,  &c.).  Some  add  to  it,  that 
no  one  but  the  king  (Solin.  I.  s.  c),  or 
no  one  but  the  king  and  his  eldest  son 
(Agathoclee,  Fr.  5),  might  drink  the 
Choaspes  water.  What  most  say  of  the 
Choaspes,  Strabo  reports  of  the  Eulseus 
(XV.  p.  1043),  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxi.  3) 


mentions  both  names.  But  these  two 
writers  are  probably  mistaken  in  re- 
garding the  Eulffius  and  Choaspes  v 
different  rivers.  The  term  Eulsctis  <  Tlai 
of  Daniel)  seems  to  have  been  ap]>li(^l 
to  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Kerkhv>, 
which,  leaving  the  main  stream  at  J'  n- 
1^1,  joined  the  Shapur,  and  flowed  into 
the  Karun  at  Ah\caz.  (See  Loftus,  Chal- 
dsa  and  Susiana,  pp.  424-430.)  The 
water  of  both  the  Kar^tn  and  the  KerU'^' 
is  said  at  the  present  day  to  be  excellent, 
and  the  natives  vaunt  the  superioritr  of 
these  two  rivers  over  all  other  streum^  or 
springs  in  the  world  (Journal  of  G«t^. 
Society,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  p.  89). 

'  The  Qyndes  is  undoubtedly  the 
IXyalah,  since,  —  firstly,  —  there  is  no 
other  narifjable  stream  after  the  lower 
Zab  on  the  road  between  Ssrdis  luiil 
Susa  (vide  infra,  v.  52);  and  secomUv. 
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tains,^  runs  through  the  country  of  the  Dardanians/  and  empties 
itself  into  the  river  Tigris.  Tlie  Tigris,  after  receiving  the  Gyndes, 
flows  on  by  the  city  of  Opis/  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Erythnean  sea.  When  Cyrus  reached  this  stream,  which  could 
only  be  passed  in  boats,  one  of  the  sacred  white  horses  accom- 
panying his  march,  full  of  spirit  and  liigh  mettle,  walked  into 
the  water,  and  tried  to  cross  by  himself ;  but  the  current  seized 
him,  swept  him  along  with  it,  and  drowned  him  in  its  depths. 
Cyrus,  enraged  at  the  insolence  of  the  river,  threatened  so  to 
break  its  strength  that  in  future  even  women  should  cross  it 
easily  without  wetting  their  knees.  Accordingly  he  put  off  for 
a  time  his  attack  on  Babylon,  and,  dividing  his  army  into  two 

no  other  river  of  any  coDsequence  could  selected  by  the  KurdUh  emirs  for  their 

have  to  be  crossed  between  the  moun-  residence  about  five  centuries  back  on 

taios  and  the  Tigris  on  the  march  from  account  of  the  strength  of  the  position. 

Agbatana  to  Babylon.     Were  it  not  for  Aap9dytoi  may  very  weU  mean  "  the 

these  circumstances  the  river  Oanglr,  holders  of  the  passes/'  and  thus  exactly 

which  is  actually  divided  at  Mendalli  apply  to  the  tribes  along  the  banks  of 

into  a  multitude  of  petty  streams,  and  the  upper  Diydlaft.—H.CH.'] 

completely  absorbed  in  inigatiou,  might  '  Tlus  is  the  plain  meaning  of  Hero- 

aeem  to  have  a  better  claim  (Jour,  of  dotus,  who  has  therefore  been  accused 

Geogr.  Soc  ut  sup.  p.  46).  of  ignorance  by  Rennell  (Geography  of 

'  These  Matieni  are  not  to  be  con-  Herod.  §  9,  p.  202).     But  the  situation 

founded  with  the  Matieni  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Opis  is  uncertain.    Strabo,  bv  calling 

who  may  have  been  of  the  same  race  it  an  emporium  (xvi.  p.   1051)  might 

(query,  Modes  ?  the  d  of  Mada  passing  lead  us  to  imagine  that  its  position  was 

into  t,  as  in  Sauro-ma^d?),  but  were  a  low  down  the  river.    Xenophon's  narra- 

distinct  people.     Herodotus  seems  to  tive  (Anab.  ix.  iv.   13-25),  it  must  be 

SKign  to  these  Matieni  the  whole  of  the  granted,  makes  this  impossible.    Still, 

mountain  range  from  the  sources  of  the  however,  Opis  may  have  been  a  little 

Diyilah  near  Hamadan  to  those  of  the  below  the  junction  of  the  Diyalah  with 

■tiri»  (Araxes)  near  Erzeroum  in  Upper  the  Tigris,  or  at  the  point  of  confluence. 

Annenia  (vide  infrk,  ch.  202).  [If  we  remember  that  Xenophon's 

[The  term  Matieni  may  perhaps  be  a  Median  Wall  is  the  enceinte  of  Babylon, 

mere  generic  word  for  "  people."    The  and  that  the  Greeks  crossed  the  Tigris 

Babylonian  word,  at  any  rate,  which  is  at  Sittacd,  which  was  on  the  road  from 

used  for  a  country  may  be  read  as  matu  Babylon  to  Susa,  we  can  hardly  fail  of 

in  the  singular,  and  maUya  or  maiein  in  identifying  the  Diyalah  with  the  Physcus 

the  plural,  being  in  fact  identical  with  of  Xenophou  (Anab.  ii.  iv.  25),  and  thus 

the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  flD.— H.C.R.]  I'ecognising  Opis  in  the  ruins  oiKhafajl, 

^  Ko  other  writer  mentions  Darda-  near  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers, 

nians  in  these  parts.     It  has  been  pro-  The  name  of  Physcus  probably  comes 

pf»ed  to  read  Zih.  Aapcuiteifj — 8i'  *Apfi€-  from //f/;7>i5^a,  the  title  in  the  inscriptions 

yiw,— and  8ii^  Aaoyiwv.     The  only  va-  of  the  district  of  Sniiinanieh,  through 

nons  reading  in  the  MSS.  favours  the  which  the  Diy&lah  flows.     In  the  name 

Umt  emendation.  It  is  HiapScufdwy,  which  of  Opis  we  have  perhaps  a  Greek  uomi- 

has  all  the  letters  of  8i^  Aapv4vy  with  a  natival  ending  as  in  Is.     The  cuneiform 

sinj^le  dislocation.    The  ruins  of  Dwiwh  orthography  is    I/upiya^   and   I   rather 

istill  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Zamacan  think  that  Khafaji  is  a  mei*e  corruption 

Wfure  it  joins  the  Diyalah,  and  before  of  the  original  name.     Tlie  name  of  Sit- 

tiie  united  rivers  issue  from  the  moun-  tacc,  or,  more  properly,  Pi^ittace,  seems 

tains  mto  the  plain  of  Uluthrizur,  to  be  wi'itten  in  the  inscriptions  as  Pat- 

[It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  sito,  without  the  Scythic  guttural  termi- 

I^trnefi  has  not  been  a  place  of  any  con-  nation.     It  must  have  been  situated  at 

"^luence  either  in  the  ancient  or  modern  least  iis  low  down  the  Tigris  as  the  mo- 

K«^>graphy  of  the  country.  It  was  merely  dem  fort  of  the  Zobtdd  ciiief. — H.C.U.] 
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parts,  he  marked  out  by  ropes  one  hundred  and  eighty  trenches 
on  each  side  of  the  Gyndes,  leading  off  from  it  in  all  directions, 
and  setting  his  army  to  dig,  some  on  one  side  of  the  river,  some 
on  the  other,  he  accomplished  his  threat  by  the  aid  of  so  great  a 
number  of  hands,  but  not  without  losing  thereby  the  whole 
summer  season. 

190.  Having,  however,  thus  wi'eaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
Gyndes,'*  by  dispersing  it  through  three  hundred  and  sixty 
channels,  Cyrus,  with  the  first  approach  of  the  ensuing  spring, 
marched  forward  against  Babylon.    The  Babylonians,  encamped 


®  Kennell  sensibly  remarks  (p.  202) 
that  the  story  of  Cyrus's  dividing  the 
Gyndes  is  a  very  childish   one,   in  the 
rn- inner  m  trhich  it  is  told.      He  supposes 
that  the  river  was  swollen,  and  that  the 
sole  object  of  Cyrus  was  to  effect  the 
passage.     But  this  explanation  is  unsa- 
tisfactory.    It  is  not  conceivable  that 
Cyrus  proceeded  against  Bab^'lon  un- 
prepared for  the  passage  of  great  ri- 
vers.     Boats  must  have  aboimded  on 
the  streams,  and  rafts  supported  by  in» 
flated  skins,  which  were  in  constant  use 
upon  them,  as  the  Nimrud  sculptures 
show,  could  have  been  constructed  rar 
pidly.    Even  if  it  had  been  necessary  to 
divide  the  Gyndes,  in  order  to  make  it 
fordable,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
of  entirely  dispersing  it,  and  so  wasting 
a  whole  sunuuer.    And  if  this  was  the 
only  means  by  which  Cyrus  could  pass 
the  compai*atively  small  stream  of  the 
Diydlah,   how  did    he  get  across  the 
TigrU  ? 

If  we  accept  the  fact  of  the  dispersion, 
the  true  explanation  weuld  seem  to  be, 
that  Cyrus  had  already  resolved  to  at- 
tempt the  capture  of  Babylon  by  the 
means  which  he  subsequently  adopted, 
and  thought  it  necessary  to  practise  his 
array  in  the  art  of  draining  off  the  watere 
from  a  stream  of  moderate  size  before  at- 
tempting the  far  greater  work  of  making 
the  Euphrates  fordable.  He  may  not 
have  been  aware  of  the  artificial  reser- 
voir which  rendered  his  task  at  Babylon 
comparatively  ejwy,  or  not  have  antici- 
pated the  neglect  which  converted  a 
means  of  defence  to  the  assailed  into  a 
convenience  to  the  asaailini;  party. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Grote  ac- 
cepts the  narrative  of  Herodotus  as  it 
stands^  apparently  seeing  in  it  no  im- 
probability. At  least  he  offers  no  ex- 
]>lanation  of  the  conduct  of  Cyrus  (Hist, 
of  Greece,  vul.  iv.  pp.  •-'84,  2{<:>;. 


[I  incline  to  regard  the  whole  story 
as  a  fable,  embodying  some  popular  tra- 
dition with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
great  hydraulic  works  on  the  DiytiLiit 
below  the  Hamaran  hills,  where  the 
river  has  been  dammed  across  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  a  perfect  net- 
work of  canals  have  been  opened  out 
from  it  on  either  side.    The  principal  of 
these  canals  to  the  east,  now  named 
BcUulroz  {BapdffpoB  in  Theophanes,  and 
Baraz  riidj    or    "  hog  river,'*    of  the 
Arabs),  is  apparently  of  extreme  anti- 
quity, the  stream  having  worked  itself 
a  bed  in  the  alluvial  soil  nearly  50  fet't 
below  the  level  of  the  country.    There 
are  fullv  360  streams  of  vntter  derived 
from    the   Viydlah,    including  all   the 
branch  cuts  from  the  seven  great  canalit. 
If  Cyrus  did  indeed  execute  these  work*, 
his  object  must  have  been  to  furnish 
means  of  irrigation  to  the  country,  and 
such  a  motive  was  scarcely  likely  to 
have  influenced  him  when  he  wad  con- 
ducting a  hostile  expedition  against  Ba- 
bylon.    Moreover,  if  he  marched  upon 
Babylon  by  the  high  road  leading  from 
the  Persian  mountains,  he  would  have 
had  no  occasion  to  cross  the  Dindi-i**  at 
all.     The  direct  route  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  left  bank   of  the  river  to 
C>pis,  near  which  was  the  passage  of  the 
Tigris. 

The  name  of  the  river  Gyndes  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  cuneiform  A  ■•<- 
dun,  a  city  and  district  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  adjoining  //«;>»*sArt,  which  i.* 
mentione<l  in  the  annals  of  Sankna- 
palus.  It  is  at  any  rate  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  all  the  names  by  which  tlii^ 
river  has  been  known  in  modem  times. 
Titinerrtif  S/iirnm,  Xa/infMn,  and  />i'"''  "-t 
are  those  of  cities  on  its  banks,  ami  the 
same  system  of  nomenclature  mny  very 
well  ])e  sup|x»so»l  tt>  have  exiifted  iu  *n« 
tiquity  -H.  C  K.l 
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without  their  walls,  awaited  his  coining.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  city,  in  which  the  Babylonians  were 
defeated  by  the  Persian  king,  whereupon  they  withdrew  within 
their  defences.  Here  they  shut  themselves  up,  and  made  light 
of  his  siege,  having  laid  in  a  store  of  provisions  for  many  years 
in  preparation  against  this  attack;  for  when  they  saw  Cyrus 
conquering  nation  after  nation,  they  were  convinced  that  he 
would  never  stop,  and  that  their  turn  would  come  at  last. 

191.  Cyrus  was  now  reduced  to  great  perplexity,  as  time  went 
on  and  he  made  no  progress  against  the  place.     In  this  distress 
either  some  one  made  the  suggestion  to  him,  or  he  bethought 
himself  of  a  plan,  which  he  proceeded  to  put  in  execution.     He 
placed  a  portion  of  his  army  at  the  point  where  the  river  enters 
the  city,  and  another  body  at  the  back  of  the  place  where  it 
issues  forth,  with  orders  to  march  into  the  town  by  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  as  soon  as  the  water  becamfe  shallow  enough:  he 
then  himself  drew  oflF  with  the  un warlike  portion  of  his  host,  and 
made  for  the  place  where  Nitocris  dug  the  basin  for  the  river, 
where  he  did  exactly  what  she  had  done  formerly :  he  turned 
the  Euplirates  by  a  canal  into  the  basin,^  which  was  then  a 
marsh,  on  which  the  river  sank  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
natural  bed  of  the   stream  became  fordable.     Hereupon  the 
Persians  who  had  been  left  for  the  purpose  at  Babylon  by  the 
river-side,  entered  the  stream,  which  had  now  sunk  so  as  to 
reach  about  midway  up  a  man's  thigh,  and  thus  got  into  the 
town.    Had  the  Babylonians  been  apprised  of  what  Cyrus  was 
alK)ut,  or  had  they  noticed  their  danger,  they  would  never  have 
allowed  the  Persians  to  enter  the  city,  but  would  have  destroyed 
them  utterly ;  for  they  would  have  made  fast  aU  the  street-gates 
wliich  gave  upon  the  river,  and  mounting  upon  the  walls  along 
both  sides  of  the  stream,  would  so  have  caught  the  enemy  as  it 
were  in  a  trap.     But,  as  it  was,  the  Persians  came  upon  them 
by  surprise  and  so  took  the  city.     Owing  to  the  vast  size,  of  the 
place,  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  parts  (as  the  residents  at 
l>abylon  declare)  long  after  the  outer  portions  of  the  town  were 
taken,  knew  nothing  of  what  had  chanced,  but  as  they  were 
engaged  in  a  festival,  continued  dancing  and  revelling  until  they 

'  Mr.  Grote  says  that  Cyrus  *' caused  into  tlio  sitme  resen'oir — is   rifv  Ki- 

Mi'tJ,cr  reservoir  and  amAhcr  canal   of  ^in\v — which  was  at  the  time  a  marsh 

cnQuuuiiication  to  be   dug,  by   means  — iovtrav    cAos.      And   indeed,    had 

of  which  he  drew  oflf  the  water  of  the  he  done  othenvise,  he  would  have  ex- 

Kuphratea"  (vol  iv.  p.  'l¥>h).    But  He-  pcnded  time  and  labour  very  iiuneces- 

rMotus  says  that  he  turned  the  river  sarily. 
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learnt  the  capture  but  too  certainly.    Such,  then,  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  first  taking  of  Babylon.* 

192.  Among  many  proofs  which  I  shall  bring  forward  of  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  Babylonians,  the  following  is  of 
special  account.  The  whole  country  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Persians,  besides  paying  a  fixed  tribute,  is  parcelled  out  into 
divisions,  which  have  to  supply  food  to  the  Great  King  and  his 
army  during  difibrent  portions  of  the  year.*  Now  out  of  the 
twelve  months  which  go  to  a  year,  the  district  of  Babylon 
furnishes  food  during  four,  the  other  regions  of  Asia  during 
eight ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Assyria,  in  respect  of  resources, 
is  one-tliird  of  the  whole  of  Asia.  Of  all  the  Persian  govern- 
ments, or  satrapies  as  they  are  called  by  the  natives,^  this  is  by 
far  the  best.  When  Tritantaechmes,  son  of  Artabazus,^  held  it 
of  the  king,  it  brought  him  in  an  artaba  of  silver  every  day. 
The  artaba  is  a  Persian  measure,^  and  holds  three  choenixes 
more  than  the  medimnus  of  the  Athenians.     He  also  bad. 


'  'Herodotus  intends  to  contrast  this  knowledge,  it  is  probable  that  the  IVi- 
first  capture  with  the  second  capture  by  tantsdchmes  here  mentioned  was  Sutn^) 
DariuB  Hystaspes,  of  which  he  speaks  of  Babylon  at  the  time  of  Herodotus'9 
in  the  latter  portion  of  the  third  Book,  visit  (about  n.c.  450),  in  which  case  it  id 
We  leam«  however,  by  the  mode  of  scarcely  possible  that  he  should  have 
speech  used,  that  he  was  not  award  of  been  the  same  person  who  30  yean  be- 
any former  occasion  on  which  the  city  fore  was  one  of  the  six  superior  generals 
of  Babylon  had  been  taken  by  an  enemy,  of  the  army  of  Xerxes. 

^  See  the  Essay  appended  to  Book  iii.,  [The  name  of  Tritantsechmes  is  of  con- 

''  On  the  Persian  System  of  Adminis-  siderable  interest  because  it  points  to 

tration  and  Qovemment/*  the  Vedic  traditions,  which  the  Persiaxis 

^  The  native  orthography  of  the  word,  brought  with  them  from  the  Indus,  and 

which  the  Greeks  wrote  ffarodirtiSj  is  of  the  currency  of  which  in  the  time  of 

''  khshatrapd."     It  is  found  twice  in  the  Xerxes  we  have  thus  distinct  evidence. 

Behistun  inscription  (Col.  ill.  1.  14  and  The  name  means  ''strong  as  Tritan" — 

1.  55).    The  etymology  has  been  much  this  title,  which  etymologically  means 

disputed  (see  Gesen.  Hebr.  Lex.  p.  41.  "three-bodied,"  being  the  Sanscrit  and 

£ng.  ed.);  but,  as  "  khshatram  "  is  used  Zend  form  of  the  famous  Feridon  of 

throughout  the  inscriptions  for  "  crown"  Persian  romance,  who  divided  the  world 

or  "  empire,"  we  can  scarcely  be  mis-  between  his  three  sons,  Selm,  Tur,  and 

taken  in  regarding    "khshatrapi"   as  Erij. — H.  C.  R.] 

formed  of  the  two  roots  ''  khshatram/'  '  This  is  the  same  name  as  the  anic** 

and  '*  pa."    The  latter  word  signifies  in  of  modern  Egypt,  and,  like  the  meJiouv^^ 

Sanskrit  "to  preserve,  uphold,"  whence  is  a  com  measure.    The  ardeh  is  nearly 

it  appears  that  a  Satrap  is  "  one  who  five  English  bushels,  and  contains  8  iik**/. 

upholds  the  crown."    (Cf.  Col.  Rawlin-  This,  too,  is  th^Latin  tnoditts,  which  last 

8on*s  Vocabulary  of  the  ancient  Persian  was  equal  to  onensixth  of  the  Greek  nt^- 

language,  pp.  116-7.)  dimmts.    But  the  (2nt/<e6  differs  in  quan- 

2  We  hear  of  a  Tritanta^chmes,  "  son  tity  from  the  artaba. 

of  ^r^a6an«,s,  brother  of  Darius  Hystas-  i  medimi^is  =  48  chanices,  or  6  Latia  mo-h'i 

pes,"  in  Book  vu.  ch.  82,  from  which  i  „jorfi«5  =  8  chcnices, 

place  It  might  appear  that  this  passage  i  artaba  =  51  ehcniccs  (48-f  3). 

should  be  corrected.    But  we  cannot  be  i  artaba  =  litUe  more  than  (U  »mxW. 

sure  that  the  same  pereon  is  intended  m  i  „^;„^  ^  „e(irly  1  peck.  Euglisli. 

both  instances.     Indeed,  as  Hermlotus  i  oi-taba  =  nhorM  If  bushel.— [C5.\V.] 
seems  to  speak  of  his  own  personal 
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For  the  river  does  not,  as  in  Egypt,  overflow  the  corn-lands  of 
its  own  accord,  but  is  spread  over  them  by  the  hand,  or  by  the 
help  of  engines.^  The  whole  of  Babylonia  is,  like  Egypt,  inter- 
sected with  canals.  The  largest  of  them  all,  which  runs  towards 
the  winter  sun,  and  is  impassable  except  in  boats,®  is  carried 
from  the  Euphrates  into  another  stream,  called  the  Tigris,  the 
river  upon  which  the  town  of  Nineveh  formerly  stood."  Of  all 
the  countries  that  we  know  there  is  none  which  is  so  fruitful  in 
grain.  It  makes  no  pretension  indeed  of  growing  the  fig,  the 
olive,  the  vine,  or  any  other  tree  of  the  kind ;  but  in  grain  it  is 
so  fruitful  as  to  yield  commonly  two-hundred-fold,  and  when  the 
production  is  the  greatest,  even  three-hundred-fold.  The  blade 
of  the  wheat-plant  and  barley-plant  is  often  four  fiingers  in 
breadth.  As  for  the  millet  and  the  sesame,  I  shall  not  say  to 
what  height  they  grow,  though  within  my  own  knowledge  ;  for 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  what  I  have  already  wiitten  concerning 
the  fruitfulness  of  Babylonia  must  seem  incredible  to  those  who 
have  never  visited  the  country.^     The  only  oil  they  use  is  made 


^  The  engine  intended  by  Herodotua 
seema  to  have  been  the  common  hand- 
awipe,  to 'which  alone  the  name  of  fcijAoi- 
vfi'ioy  would  properly  apply.  The  ordi- 
nary method  of  irrigation  at  the  present 
day  is  by  the  help  of  oxen,  which  draw 
the  water  from  the  river  to  the  top  of 
the  bank  by  means  of  ropes  passed  over 
a  roller  working  between  two  upright 
posts.  Accounts  of  this  process  will  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Col.  Chesney 
(Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  G5;>), 
and  Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains, Part  I.  ch.  X.).  Occaaionally, 
however,  the  hand-swipe  is  used.  Col. 
Chesney  says : — "  When  the  bank  is  too 
high  to  throw  up  the  water  in  this  man- 
ner "  (viz.  with  a  basket)  "  it  is  raised 
by  another  process  equally  simply.  A 
wooden  lever,  from  13  to  15  feet  long, 
is  made  to  revolve  freely  on  the  top  of 
a  post  3  or  4  feet  high,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  lever  projecting 
over  the  river,  with  a  leather  bucket  or 
closely  made  basket  of  date-branches, 
puspended  from  the  extremity:  this  is 
balanced  when  full  of  water  by  means 
of  a  bucket  of  earth  or  stones  at  the 
other  end,  and  this  simple  machine  is  so 
well  contrived  that  very  slight  manual 
exei'tion  will  raise  the  bucket  suiticieutly 
high  to  empty  its  contents  into  a  cistern 
or  other  kind  of  receptacle,  from  whence 
it  ia  dispersed  over  the  fields  by  means 
of  uumoron.s  Hinall  channels."  (Oompai'e 
LayfU'd's  Nineveh  and  Bjibyi^n,  p.  H)\>). 


Kepresentations  of  hand-swipes  have 
been  found  on  the  monuments. 


~f^ 


Hand-swipe.    (From  a  slab  of  Seniuidicilb.) 

"  Tliis  probably  refers  to  the  original 
Nahr  Malcha,  the  great  work  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, wliich  left  the  Euphrates  at 
the  modern  Felugia,  and  entered  the 
Tigris  in  the  vicinity  of  the  embouchure 
of  the  Gyndea  {Diydiah).  This  caual 
has,  however,  repeatedly  changed  its 
coui*pe  since  its  original  construction, 
and  the  ancient  bed  cannot  be  now  con- 
tinuously traced. — [H.  C.  R.] 

•  Beloo  ti-analatea  ^<r^x<<  ^*  ''^^'^  Ti7pur, 
irap^  hif  N&vos  irdXis  oticnTO,  ''is  con- 
tinued to  that  ^Mirt  of  the  Tigris  where 
Nineveh  stands ;  **  thus  placing  the  cadaI 
in  Assyria,  above  the  alluvium,  wliere 
no  canal  is  possible,  and  giving  the  im- 
pression that  Nineveh  was  standing  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  I 

*  The  fertility  of  Rabylonia  is  cele- 
brated by  A  number  of  ancient  i*rit«M"». 
Theophnustiis.  the  disciple  of  Aristotlf. 


Chap.  193,  194. 


PALM-TREES.— BOATS. 
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from  the  sesame-plant.^  Palm-trees  grow  in  great  numbers  over 
the  whole  of  the  flat  country,^  mostly  of  the  kind  which  bears 
fruit,  and  this  fruit  supplies  them  with  bread,  wine,  and  honey. 
They  are  cultivated  like  the  fig-tree  in  all  respects,  among  others 
in  this.  The  natives  tie  the  fruit  of  the  male-palms,  as  they  are 
(jailed  by  the  Greeks,  to  the  branches  of  the  date-bearing  palm, 
to  let  the  gall-fly  enter  the  dates  and  ripen  them,  and  to  prevent 
the  fruit  from  falling  off.  The  male-palms,  like  the  wild  fig- 
trees,  have  usually  the  gall-fly  in  their  fruit.'* 

194.  But  that  which  surprises  me  most  in  the  land,  after 
the  city  itself,  I  will  now  proceed  to  mention.  The  boats 
which  come  down  the  river  to  Babylon  are  circular,  and  made  of 
skins.  The  frames,  which  are  of  willow,  are  cut  in  the  country 
of  the  Armenians  above  Assyria,  and  on  these,  which  serve  for 


speaka  of  it  in  his  History  of  Plants 
'^?iii.  7).  Beroeus  (Fr.  i)  says  that  the 
land  produced  naturally  wheat,  barley, 
the  pulse  called  ochrys,  sesame,  edible 
r(K>ts  named  gongcp,  palms,  apples,  and 
tihelled  fruits  of  various  kinds.  Strabo, 
apparently  following  Herodotus,  men- 
tioDs  the  barley  as  returning  often  300 
fold  (xvi.  p.  1(>54).  Pliny  says  that  the 
wheat  is  cut  twice,  and  is  afterwards 
good  keep  for  beasts  (Hist.  Nat.  xviii. 
17).  Modems,  while  bearing  testimony 
to  the  genera}  fact,  go  less  into  details. 
Rich  Bays: — "  The  air  is  salubrious,  and 
the  soil  extremely  fertile,  producing 
great  quantities  of  rice,  dates,  and  grain 
of  different  kinds,  though  it  is  not  culti- 
vated to  above  half  the  degree  of  which 
it  is  BHSceptible."  (First  Memoir,  p.  1 2.) 
Colonel  Chesney  (Euphrat.  Exp.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  602,  6u3)  remarks,  —  "Although 
greatly  chuiged  by  the  neglect  of  man, 
those  portions  of  Mesopotamia  which 
are  still  cultivated,  as  the  country  about 
Hillah,  show  that  the  region  has  all  the 
fertility  ascribed  to  it  by  Herodotus;  " 
and  he  anticipates  that  "  the  time  may 
not  be  distant  when  the  date-groves  of 
the  Euphrates  may  be  intei-spersed  with 
flourishing  towns,  surrounded  with  fields 
of  the  finest  wheat,  and  the  moat  pro- 
ductive plantations  of  indigo,  cotton, 
and  sugar-cane." 

'  Mr.  Layard  informs  us  that  this  is 
atiU  the  case  with  respect  to  the  people 
of  the  plains  (Nineveh,  Part  ii.  ch.  vi.). 
The  olive  is  cultivated  on  the  flanks  of 
Mount  Zagros,  but  Babylonia  did  not 
extend  so  far. 

*  "  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  from 
the  town  (Hillah),"  sfiyp  Ker  Porter, 


"  both  up  Snd  down  the  Euphrates  the 
banks  appear  to  be  thickly  shaded  with 
groves  of  date-trees."  (Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  335.)  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
anciently  the  country  was  very  much 
more  thickly  wooded  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  palm  will  grow  wherever  water  is 
brought.  In  ancient  times  the  whole 
country  between  the  rivei*s,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  tract  intervening 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  mountains, 
was  artificially  irrigated.  At  present 
cultivation  extends  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  great  streams. 

[The  sylvan  character  and  beautiful 
api^earance  of  the  country,  which  after- 
wards so  much  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  Ai'abs,  are  particularly  noticed 
by  Ammianus  and  Zosimus  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  march  of  Julian's  army 
across  Mesopotamia  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris.  A  forest  of  verdure,  says 
Ammianus,  extended  from  this  point  as 
far  as  Mes<^ne  and  the  shores  of  the  sea. 
Compare  Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  3,  with 
Zosim.  iu.  p.  173-9— H.  C.  R.] 

*  Theophrastus  first  pointed  out 
the  inaccuracy  of  this  statement  (Hist. 
Plant,  ii.  9).  Several  writers,  among 
them  Larcher  and  Bahr,  have  endea- 
voured to  show  that  Herodotus  is  pro- 
bably right  and  Theophrastus  wrong. 
Modem  travellers,  however,  side  with 
the  naturalist  against  the  historian.  All 
that  is  required  for  fructification,  they 
tell  us,  is,  that  the  pollen  from  the 
blossoms  of  the  male  palm  should  come 
into  contact  with  the  fruit  of  the  female 
palm  or  date-tree.  To  secure  this,  the 
practice  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  is 
Btill  observed. 
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and  thu8  the  boats 
ound  like  a  shield, 
tlieir  cai^o  is  put 
t  down  the  stream, 
ide  of  the  wood  of 
)  men  who  stand 
ing  and  the  other 
)me  larger,  some 
thousand  talents' 
;  those  of  larfrer 
llabylon,  the  cargo 
lie  men  break  up 
loading  their  asses 
o  Armenia.  The 
Lini  up-stream,  for 
rather  than  wood. 
l>oat8  for  the  next 


._,_    WBSwttom  with  bitumen." 
...JliSSSJSIu,   however,  doubts  tbe 

tiimtSmtiitlm^fiir  oeeu,  luiH  of  wbicli 


£3     P     1ft!     tf"™"^!- Cli«mT.) 

C"Bd  chiefly  on  the  lower 
jiratea,  aiid  are  not  onli 
3ip,  boina  t<K)  vaJuaM.', 
J)ii:h  descAid  the  streauiii 
^er  portiona.  which  »re 
'wid  reeds  supported  by 
^  iftve  eiBctty  the  name 
5  of  HerodotUB.  "  When 
^een  unloaded  the;  are 
S  the  beauiB.  wood,  and 
t^  B  CDiuidenble  profit .  . 
Caught  baiJi  eitlier  uj>on 
Qf  tlie  mftmon,  tir  upon 
^-ul  or  Tekrit,  where  Ibe 
^1  the  nnvii^.ttion  uaually 
"""a  Nineveh,  Part  i.cli. 
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^vith  Autenor  after  th^ 
Cid  were  raplilagoniiuia, 
^  tliey  could  not  hnve 
Sir  Polyblua  would  hrtti- 
a  (Hist,  of  Rome.  vol.  L 
tt.),  tmd  conjectnrea  tliat 
Jjuioiu,  quoting  Virgi)  lie 


I  Liburniun  have  bwu 

ServiiiB  in  his  com- 

_e  WVB  tlut  the  kiiiK 

X  thii  time  wits  <£i>Mui. 
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to  many  were  collected  all  together  into  one  place ;  while  the 
men  stood  round  them  in  a  circle.  Then  a  herald  called  up 
the  damsels  one  by  one,  and  offered  them  for  sale.  He  began 
with  the  most  beautiful.  When  she  was  sold  for  no  small  sum 
of  money,  he  offered  for  sale  the  one  who  came  next  to  her  in 
beauty.  All  of  them  were  sold  to  be  wives.  The  richest  of  the 
Babylonians  who  wished  to  wed  bid  against  each  other  for  the 
loveliest  maidens,  while  the  humbler  wife-seekers,  who  were  in- 
different about  beauty,  took  the  more  homely  damsels  with 
marriage-portions.  For  the  custom  was  that  when  the  herald 
had  gone  through  the  whole  number  of  the  beautiful  damsels, 
he  should  then  call  up  the  ugliest — a  cripple,  if  there  chanced 
to  be  one — and  offer  her  to  the  men,  asking  who  would  agree  to 
take  her  with  the  smallest  marriage-portion.  And  the  man 
who  offered  to  take  the  smallest  sum  had  her  assigned  to  him. 
The  marriage-portions  were  furnished  by  the  money  paid  for 
the  beautiful  damsels,  and  thus  the  fairer  maidens  portioned 
out  the  uglier.  No  one  was  allowed  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  man  of  his  choice,  nor  might  any  one  carry  away 
the  damsel  whom  he  had  purchased  without  finding  bail  really 
and  truly  to  make  her  his  wife ;  if,  however,  it  turned  out  that 
they  did  not  agree,  the  money  might  be  paid  back.  All  who 
liked  might  come  even  from  distant  villages  and  bid  for  the 
women.  This  was  the  best  of  all  their  customs,  but  it  has  now 
fallen  into  disuse.*  They  have  lately  hit  upon  a  very  different 
plan  to  save  their  maidens  from  violence,  and  prevent  their 
being  torn  from  them  and  carried  to  distant  cities,  which  is  to 
bring  up  their  daughters  to  be  courtesans.  This  is  now  done  by 
all  the  poorer  of  the  common  people,  who  since  the  conquest 
have  been  maltreated  by  their  lords,  and  have  had  ruin  brought 
upon  their  families. 

197.  The  following  custom  seems  to  me  the  wisest  of  their 
institutions  next  to  the  one  lately  praised.  They  have  no  phy- 
sicians, but  when  a  man  is  ill,  they  lay  him  in  the  public 
square,  and  the  passers-by  come  up  to  him,  and  if  they  have 
ever  had  his  disease  themselves  or  have  kno>vn  any  one  who 
has  suffered  from  it,  they  give  him  advice,  recommending 
him  to  do  whatever  they  found  good  in  their  own  case, 
or  in  the  case  known  to  them;   and  no  one  is  allowed  to 


2  Writers  of  the  Augustan  age  (Strabo,  their  day.  The  latter  testimony,  coming 
xvi^p.  1058;  Nic.  Damasc.  p.  152;  Orelli)  from  a  native  of  Damascus,  is  i^articu- 
mention  this  custom  as  stiU  existing  in     larly  valnnble. 
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beyond  the  river  Araxes,  and  opposite  the  Issedonians.^     By 
many  they  are  regarded  as  a  Scythian  race  J 

202.  ^s  for  the  Araxes,  it  is,  according  to  some  accounts, 
larger,  according  to  others  smaller  than  the  Ister  (Danube).  It 
has  islands  in  it,  many  of  which  are  said  to  be  equal  in  size  to 
Lesbos.  The  men  who  inhabit  them  feed  during  the  summer 
on  roots  of  all  kinds,  which  they  dig  out  of  the  ground,  while 
they  store  up  the  fruits,  which  they  gather  from  the  trees  at 
the  fitting  season,  to  serve  them  as  food  in  the  winter-time. 
Besides  the  trees  whose  fruit  they  gather  for  this  purpose,  they 
have  also  a  tree  wliich  bears  the  strangest  produce.  When 
they  are  met  together  in  companies  they  throw  some  of  it  upon 
the  fire  round  which  they  are  sitting,  and  presently,  by  the 
mere  smell  of  the  fumes  which  it  gives  out  in  burning,  they 
grow  drunk,  as  the  Greeks  do  with  wine.  More  of  the  fruit  is 
then  thrown  on  the  fixe,  and,  their  drunkenness  increasing,  they 
often  jump  up  and  begin  to  dance  and  sing.  Such  is  the 
account  wMch  I  have  heard  of  this  people. 

The  river  Araxes,  like  the  Gyndes,  which  Cyrus  dispersed 
into  three  hundred  and  sixty  channels,  has  its  source  in  the 
country  of  the  Matienians.  It  has  forty  mouths,  whereof  all, 
except  one,  end  in  bogs  and  swamps.  These  bogs  and  swamps 
are  said  to  be  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  who  feed  on  raw  fish, 
and  clothe  themselves  with  the  skins  of  seals.  The  other 
mouth  of  the  river  flows  with  a  clear  course  into  the  Caspian 
Sea." 

*  The  IsMdonians  are  mentioned  re-  the  information  which  had  reached  him 
peatedly  in  Book  iy.  Their  seata  are  concerning  two  or  three  diBtinct  streams, 
not  very  distinctly  marked.  They  he  The  Araxes,  which  rises  in  the  Matienian 
east  of  the  Argippssans  (iv.  25)  and  mountains,  whence  ike  Oyndes  flows,  can 
iouth  of  the  Arimaspi  (ib.  27).  RenneU  only  be  the  modem  Aras,  which  has  its 
supposes  them  to  have  occupied  the  source  in  the  Armenian  mountain-rai^e 
tract  which  is  now  inhabited  by  the  near  Erzeroum,  and  rimning  eastward 
Eleuthes  or  Calmuck  Tatars.  joins  the  Kur  near  its  mouth,  and  falls 

"*  Herodotus  himself  admits  that  the  into  the  Caspian  on  the  west.    On  the 

dress  and  mode  of  life  of  both  nations  other  hand,  the  Araxes,  which  separates 

were  the  same.     Dr.  Donaldson  brings  thecountry  of  the  Massagetse  (who  dwelt 

&n  etymological  ai'gument  in  support  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  ch.  204)  from 

of  the  identity  (Varronianus,   p.   291  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  would  seem  to  be 

According  to  him  the  word  Scyth  is  either  the  Jaxartes  (the  modem  Syhun) 

another  form  of  Qoth,  and  the  Massa-  or  the  Oxus  {Jyfiun).     The  number  of 

getae,  Thyssagetae,  &c.  are  branches  of  mduths  and  great  size  of  the  islands 

the  Gothic  nation,  Massa-Goths,  Thyssa-  correspond  best  with  the  former  stream, 

Goths,  &c,  while  the  division  into  separate  channels, 

*  The  geographical  knowledge  of  He-  and  the  passage  of  one  branch  into  the 
rodotus  seems  to  be  nowhere  so  much  Caspian,  agrees  strictly  with  the  former 
at  fault  as  in  his  account  of  this  river,  state  of  the  Jyhun  river.  (Infra,  Essay 
He  appears  to  have  confused  together  ix.  §  8.)  To 

T  2 
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203.  The  Caspian  is  a  sea  by  itself,  having  no  connexion  with 
any  other.'  The  sea  frequented  by  the  Greeks,  that  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  is  called  the  Atlantic,, and  also 
the  Erythraean,  are  all  one  and  the  same  sea.  But  the  Caspian 
is  a  distinct  sea,  lying  by  itself,  in  length  fifteen  days'  voyage 
with  a  row-boat,  in  breadth,  at  the  broadest  part,  eight  days' 
voyage.^  Along  its  western  shore  runs  the  chain  of  the  Cau- 
casus, the  most  extensive  and  loftiest  of  all  mountain-ranges.' 
Many  and  various  are  the  tribes  by  which  it  is  inhabited,  most 
of  whom  live  entirely  on  the  wild  fruits  of  the  forest.  In  these 
forests  certain  trees  are  said  to  grow,  from  the  leaves  of  which, 
pounded  and  mixed  with  water,  the  inhabitants  make  a  dye, 
wherewith  they  paint  upon  their  clothes  the  figures  of  animak; 
and  the  figures  so  impressed  never  waah  out,  but  last  as  though 
they  had  been  inwoven  in  the  cloth  from  the  first,  and  wear  as 
long  as  the  garment. 

204.  On  the  west  then,  as  I  have  said,  the  Caspian  Sea  is 
bounded  by  the  range  of  Caucasus.     On  the  east  it  is  followed 


To  increase  the  perplexity,  we  are  the  proportions.  Let  it  then  be  observed 
told  (iv.  1 1 )  that  when  the  Massagetsd  that  Herodotus  makes  the  length  a  little 
dispossessed  the  Scythians  of  this  tract  less  than  double  of  the  greatest  breadth, 
east  of  the  Caspian,  the  latter  people  He  is  careful  to  say  the  greatest,  not  the 
**  crossed  the  Araxes,  and  entered  the  average  breadth  (rp  f^purdni  iarl  oMi 
land  of  Gimmeria,"  where  the  Wolga  iwvTrjs),  Now  in  point  of  fact  the 
seems  to  be  intended.  (See  Wesseling  Caspian  is  750  miles  long  from  north 
ad  loc.)  Probably  the  name  Aras  (Rha)  to  south,  and  about  400  miles  across  in 
was  given  by  the  natives  to  all,  or  most,  the  broadest  part  from  east  to  west, 
of  these  streams,  and  Herodotus  was  not  These  numbers,  which  are  certainly 
sufficiently  aqquainted  with  the  general  near  the  truth,  are  exactly  in  the  pro- 
geogi*aphy  to  perceive  that  different  portion  given  by  Herodotus  of  15  to  8. 
rivers  must  be  intended.  There  seems  to  be  great  reason,  there- 
'  Here  the  geographical  knowledge  fore,  to  question  the  condusioDS  of 
of  Herodotus  was  much  in  advance  of  Bredow  and  others,  who  suppose  that 
his  age.  Eratosthenes,  Strabo,  Pom-  Herodotus  measured  the  length  of  the 
ponius  Mela,  and  Pliny  all  believed  Caspian  from  east  to  west,  and  iU 
that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  connected  breadth  from  north  to  south,  and  wbs 
with  the  Nortnem  Ocean  by  a  long  and  right  in  doing  so,  since  the  sea  of  Aral 
narrow  gulf.  False  information  received  formed  a  part  of  the  Caspian  in  ancient 
at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests  times.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
seems  to  have  made  geographical  know-  the  sea  had  so  entirely  altered  its  shape, 
ledge  retrograde.  It  was  reserved  for  and  yet  preserved  exactly  the  propor- 
Ptolemy  to  restore  the  Caspian  to  its  tions  of  its  ancient  bed. 
true  position  of  an  inland  sea.  '  This  was  true  within  the  limits  of  our 
1  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  exact  author's  geographical  knowledge.  Peaki^ 
comparison  between  the  actual  size  of  in  the  Caucasus  attain  the  height  of 
the  Caspian  and  the  estimate  of  He-  17,000  feet.  Neither  in  Taurus,  nor 
rodotus,  since  we  do  not  know  what  in  Zagros,  nor  in  any  of  the  European 
distance  he  intends  by  the  day's  voyage  Alps  is  the  elevation  so  great.  Herodotus 
of  a  row-boat.  No  light  \»  thrown  on  was  ignorant  of  the  Himalaya,  and  even 
this  by  his  estimate  of  the  rate  of  of  the  range  south  of  the  Caspian,  where 
sailinj  vessels  (iv.  86).  Mount  Demavend  rises  to  a  height  ex- 
it is  possible,  however,  to  compare  ceeding  2(),0o0  feet. 
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by  a  vast  plain,  stretching  out  interminably  before  the  eye,^ 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  possessed  by  those  Massagetae, 
against  whom  Cyrus  was  now  so  anxious  to  make  an  expedition. 
3Iany  strong  motives  weighed  with  him  and  urged  him  on — his 
birth  especially,  which  seemed  something  more  than  human, 
and  his  good  fortune  in  all  his  former  wars,  wherein  he  had 
always  found,  that  against  what  country  soever  he  turned  his 
arms,  it  was  impossible  for  that  people  to  escape. 

205.  At  this  time  the  Massagetaa  were  ruled  by  a  queen, 
named  Tomyris,  who  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  late  king, 
had  mounted  the  throne.  To  her  Cyrus  sent  ambassadors,  with 
iostructions  to  court  her  on  his  part,  pretending  that  he  wished 
to  take  her  to  wife.  Tomyris,  however,  aware  that  it  was  her 
kingdom,  and  not  herself,  that  he  courted,  forbade  the  men  to 
approach.  Cyrus,  therefore,  finding  that  he  did  not  advance 
his  designs  by  this  deceit,  marched  towards  the  Araxes,  and 
openly  displaying  his  hostile  intentions,  set  to  work  to  construct 
a  bridge  on  which  his  army  might  cross  the  river,  and  began 
building  towers  upon  the  boats  which  were  to  be  used  in  the 
passage. 

206.  While  the  Persian  leader  was  occupied  in  these  labours, 
Tomyris  sent  a  herald  to  liim,  who  said,  "  King  of  the  Medes, 
cease  to  press  this  enterprise,  for  thou  canst  not  know  if  what 
thou  art  doing  will  be  of  real  advantage  to  thee.  Be  content 
to  rule  in  peace  thy  own  kingdom,  and  bear  to  see  us  reign 
over  the  countries  that  are  ours  to  govern.  As,  Jiowever,  I 
know  thou  wilt  not  choose  to  hearken  to  this  counsel,  since 
there  is  nothing  thou  less  desirest  than  peace  and  quietness, 
come  now,  -if  thou  art  so  mightily  desirous  of  meeting  the 
Massageta^  in  arms,  leave  thy  iiseless  toil  of  bridge-making; 
let  us  retire  three  days*  march  from  the  river  bank,  and  do 
thou  come  across  with  thy  soldiers ;  or,  if  thou  likest  better  to 
give  us  battle  on  thy  side  the  stream,  retii-e  thyself  an  equal 
distance."  Cyrus,  on  this  oflfer,  called  together  the  chiefs  of 
the  Persians,  and  laid  the  matter  before  them,  requesting  them 
to  advise  him  what  he  should  do.  All  the  votes  were  in  favour 
of  his  letting  Tomyris  cross  the  stream,  and  giving  battle  on 
Persian  ground. 

207.  But  Croesus  the  Lydian,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting 


'  The  deserts  of  Kharesm,  Kizilkoum,  &c.,  the  moBt  southern  portion  of  the 
Steppe  regiou. 
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of  the  chiefs,  disapproved  of  this  advice  ;  he  therefore  rose,  and 
thus  delivered  his  sentiments  in  opposition  to  it :   "  Oh !  my 
king !  I  promised  thee  long  since,  that,  as  Jove  had  given  lue 
into  thy  Bands,  I  would,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  avert  im- 
pending danger  from  thy  house.     Alas  I  my  own  sufferings,  by 
their  very  bitterness,  have  taught  me  to  be  keen-sighted  of 
dangers.     If  thou  deemest  thyself  an  immortal,  and  thine  army 
an  army  of  immortals,  my  counsel  will  doubtless  be  tlirowu 
away  upon  thee.     But  if  thou  feelest  thyself  to  be  a  man,  and 
a  ruler  of  men,  lay  this  first  to  heart.,  that  there  is  a  wheel  ow 
which  the  affairs  of  men  revolve,  and  that  its  movement  forbids 
the  same  man  to  be  always  fortunate.     Now  concerning  the 
matter  in  hand,  my  judgment  runs  counter  to  the  judgment  of 
thy  other  counsellors.     For  if  thou  agreest  to  give  the  enemy 
entrance  into  thy  country,  consider  what  risk  is  run !     Lose  the 
battle,  and  therewith  thy  whole  kingdom  is  lost.    For  assuredly, 
the  MassagetsB,  if  they  win  the  fight,  will  not  return  to  their 
homes,  but  will  push  forward  against  the  states  of  thy  empire. 
Or  if 'thou  gainest  the  battle,  why,  then  thou  gainest  far  less 
than  if  thou  wert  across  the  stream,  where  thou  mightest  follow 
up  thy  victory.     For  against  thy  loss,  if  they  defeat  thee  on 
thine  own  ground,  must  be  set  theirs  in  like  case.     Rout  their 
army  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  thou  mayest  push  at 
once  into  the  heart  of  their  country.     Moreover,  were  it  not  dis- 
grace intolerable  for  Cyrus  the  son  of  Cambyses  to  retire  before 
and  yield  ground  to  a  woman  ?    My  counsel  therefore  is,  that 
we  cross  the  stream,  and  pushing  forward  as  far  as  they  shall 
fall  back,  then  seek  to  get  the  better  of  them  by  stratagem.    I 
am  told  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  good  things  on  which 
the  Persians  live,  and  have  never  tasted  the  great  delights  of 
life.    Let  us  then  prepare  a  feast  for  them  in  our  camp ;  let 
sheep  be  slaughtered  without  stint,  and  the  \vinecup8  be  filled 
full  of  noble  liquor,  and  let  all  manner  of  dishes  be  prepared  : 
then  leaving  behind  us  our  worst  troops,  let  us  fall  back  towards 
the  river.     Unless  I  very  much  mistake,  when  they  see  the 
good  fare  set  out,  they  will  forget  all  else  and  fall  to.    Then  it 
will  remain  for  us  to  do  our  parts  manfully." 

208.  Cyrus,  when  the  two  plans  were  thus  placed  in  contrast 
before  him,  changed  his  mind,  and  preferring  the  advice  which 
Croesus  had  given,  returned  for  answer  to  Tomyris,  that  she 
should  retire,  and  that  he  would  cross  the  stream.  She  there- 
fore retii%d,  as  she  had  engaged;  and  Cyrus,  giving  Croefw 
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into  the  care  of  his  son  Cambyses  (whom  he  had  appointed  to 
socceed  him  on  the  throne),  with  strict  charge  to  pay  him  all 
respect  and  treat  him  well,  if  the  expedition  failed  of  success ; 
and  sending  them  both  back  to  Persia,  crossed  the  river  with 
his  army. 

209.  The  first  night  after  the  passage,  as  he  slept  in  the 
enemy's  country,  a  vision  appeared  to  him.  He  seemed  to  see 
in  his  sleep  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Hystaspes,  with  wings  upon 
his  shoulders,  shadowing  with  the  one  wing  Asia,  and  Europe 
with  the  other.  Now  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Arsames,  was  of 
the  race  of  the  Achsemenidse,^  and  his  eldest  son,  Darius,  was 
at  that  time  scarce  twenty  years  old ;  wherefore,  not  being  of 
age  to  go  to  the  wars,  he  bad  remained  behind  in  Persia.  When 
Cyrus  woke  from  his  sleep,  and  turned  the  vision  over  in  his 
mind,  it  seemed  to  him  no  light  matter.  He  therefore  sent  for 
Hystaspes,  and  taking  him  aside  said,  "  Hystaspes,  thy  son  is 
discovered  to  be  plotting  against  me  and  my  crown.  I  will  tell 
thee  how  I  know  it  so  certainly.  The  gods  watch  over  my 
safety,  and  warn  me  beforehand  of  every  danger.  Now  last 
night,  as  I  lay  in  my  bed,  I  saw  in  a  vision  the  eldest  of  thy 
sons  with  wings  upon  his  shoulders,  shadowing  with  the  one 
wing  Asia,  and  Europe  with  the  other.  From  this  it  is  certain, 
beyond  all  possible  doubt,  that  he  is  engaged  in  some  plot 
against  me.  Betum  thou  then  at  once  to  Persia,  and  be  sure, 
when  I  come  back  from  conquering  the  Massagetae,  to  have  thy 
son  ready  to  produce  before  me,  that  I  may  examine  him." 

210.  Thus  Cyrus  spoke,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  plotted 
against  by  Darius ;  but  he  missed  the  true  meaning  of  the 
dream,  which  was  sent  by  God  to  forewarn  him,  that  he  was 
to  die  then  and  there,  and  that  his  kingdom  was  to  fall  at  last 
to  Darius. 

Hystaspes  made  answer  to  Cyrus  in  these  words : — "  Heaven 
forbid,  sire,  that  there  should  be  a  Persian  Kving  who  would 
plot  against  thee!  K  such  an  one  there  be,  may  a  speedy 
death  overtake  him!  Thou  foundest  the  Persians  a  race  of 
slaves,  thou  hast  made  them  free  men:  thou  foundest  them 
subject  to  others,  thou  hast  made  them  lords  of  all.  If  a  vision 
has  announced  that  my  son  is  practising  against  thee,  lo,  I 


*  For  tlie  entire  genealopfy  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes  (Vaahtdspa)  and  grand- 
see  note  on  Book  vii.  ch.  li.  It  may  be  son  of  Arsames  (Arshama).  He  traced 
observed  here  that  the  inscriptions  con-  his  descent  through  four  ancestors  bo 
tinn  Herodotus  thus  far.    Darius  was  Achicmenes  (Hakhamanish). 
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resign  him  into  thy  hands  to  deal  M'ith  as  thou  wilt."  Hystaspes, 
when  he  had  thus  answered,  recrossed  the  Arajces  and  hastened 
back  to  Persia,  to  keep  a  watch  on  his  son  Darius. 

211.  Meanwhile  Cyrus,  having  advanced  a  day'is  march  from 
the  river,  did  as  Croesus  had  advised  him,  and,  leaving  the 
worthless  portion  of  his  army  in  the  camp,  drew  oflF  with  his 
good  troops  towards  the  river.  Soon  afterwards,  a  detachment 
of  the  Massageta3,  one-third  of  their  entire  army,  led  by  Spar- 
gapises,*  son  of  the  queen  Tomyris,  coming  up,  fell  upon  the 
body  which  had  been  left  behind  by  Cyrus,  and  on  their 
resistance  put  them  to  the  sword.  Then,  seeing  the  banquet 
prepared,  they  sat  down  and  began  to  feast.  When  they  had 
eaten  and  drunk  their  fill,  and  were  now  sunk  in  sleep,  the 
Persians  under  Cyrus  arrived,  slaughtered  a  great  multitude, 
and  made  even  a  larger  number  prisoners.  Among  these  last 
was  Spargapises  himself. 

212.  When  Tomyris  heard  what  had  befallen  her  son  and 
her  army,  she  sent  a  herald  to  Cyrus,  who  thus  addressed  the 
conqueror : — "  Thou  bloodthirsty  Cyrus,  pride  not  thyself  on 
this  poor  success  :  it  was  the  grape-juice — which,  when  ye  drink 
it,  makes  you  so  inad,  and  as  ye  swallow  it  down  brings  up  to 
your  lips  such  bold  and  wicked  words — it  was  this  poison 
wherewith  thou  didst  ensnare  my  child,  and  so  overcamest  him, 
not  in  fair  open  fight  Now  hearken  what  I  advise,  and  be 
sure  I  advise  thee  for  thy  good.  Restore  my  son  to  me  and 
get  thee  from  the  land  unharmed,  triumphant  over  a  tliird  part 
of  the  host  of  the  MassagetdB.  Eefuse,  and  I  swear  by  the  sun, 
the  sovereign  lord  of  the  Massagetse,  bloodthirsty  as  thou  art, 
I  will  give  thee  thy  fill  of  blood." 

213.  To  the  words  of  this  message  Cyrus  paid  no  manner  of, 
regard.  As  for  Spargapises,  the  son  of  the  queen,  when  the 
mne  went  ofi",  and  he  saw  the  extent  of  his  calamity,  he  made 
request  to  Cyrus  to  release  him  from  his  bonds ;  then,  when 
his  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  fetters  were  taken  from  his 
limbs,  as  soon  as  his  hands  were  free,  he  destroyed  himself. 


*  The  identity  of  Uiis  name  with  the  father" — which  would  be  the  meeniog 

*'Spargapithe«,"    mentioned  as  a  Soy-  of  the  name  in  Sanscrit— is  an  luisatis- 

thian  king  in  book  iv.  (ch.  70),  is  of  im-  factory  compound.     And,  besides,  the 

portanco  towards  determining  the  etlmic  sv  uf  the  Sanscrit  invariably  changes  to 

family  to  which  the  M<'isaaget£c  are  to  be  an  iktpir&te   or  guttural   in  the  Zend, 

assigned.    The  Ariau  derivation  of  the  Peniian,   and  other  cognate   dialects — 

word  (Svarga,  pita)  is  remarkable.  sttinju  in  fact  becoming  khenj  or  /;a»/,  as 

[The  Arian  etymology  is  perhaps  more  in  the  famous  ganjiiu  or  Paradise  uf 

Hppai*ent  than  real.    At  least  "Heaven  Persian  romance. — H.C.R.] 
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214.  Tomyris,  when  she  found  that  Cyrus  paid  no  heed  to 
her  advice,  collected  all  the  forces  of  her  kingdom,  and  gave 
him  battle.  Of  all  the  combats  in  which  the  barbarians  have 
engaged  among  themselves,  I  reckon  this  to  have  been  the 
fiercest  The  following,  as  I  understand,  was  the  manner  of 
it : — ^First,  the  two  armies  stood  apart  and  shot  their  arrows  at 
each  other ;  then,  when  their  quivers  were  empty,  they  closed 
and  fought  hand-to-hand  with  lances  and  daggers;  and  thus 
they  continued  fighting  for  a  length  of  time,  neither  choosing 
to  give  ground.  At  length  the  Massagetaa  prevailed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  army  of  the  Persians  was  destroyed  and 
Cyrus  himself  fell,  after  reigning  nine  and  twenty  years.  Search 
was  made  among  the  slain  by  order  of  the  queen  for  the  body 
of  Cyrus,  and  when  it  was  found  she  took  a  skin,  and,  filling  it 
full  of  human  blood,  she  dipped  the  head  of  Cyrus  in  the  gore, 
saying,  as  she  thus  insulted  the  corse,  "  I  live  and  have  con- 
quered thee  in  fight,  and  yet  by  thee  am  I  ruined,  for  thou 
tookest  my  son  with  guile ;  but  thus  I  make  good  my  threat, 
and  give  thee  thy  fill  of  blood."  Of  the  many  different  accounts 
which  are  given  of  the  death  of ,  Cyrus,  this  which  I  have 
followed  appears  io  me  most  worthy  of  credit.' 

*  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  tion  too  {*'  I  am  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Cam- 
account,  which  out  of  many  seemed  to  byses,  who  founded  the  empire  of  the 
our  author  luost  worthy  of  credit,  was  Persians,  and  ruled  over  Asia.  Grudge 
ever  really  the  most  credible.  Unwit-  me  not  then  this  monument ")  could 
tingly  Herodotus  was  drawn  towards  the  scarcely  have  been  placed  on  a  cenotaph, 
most  romantic  and  poetic  version  of  each  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
i)t<jry,  and  what  he  admired  most  seemed  the  body  of  Cyrus  was  interred  in  the 
t^)  him  the  likeliest  to  be  true.  There  tomb  described,  after  Aristobulus,  in 
U  no  in^ncerity  or  pretence  in  this.     In  Arrian. 

1^1  good  faith  he  adopts  the  most  t>er-  According  to  Xenophon,  Cyrus  died 

fectly  poetic  tale  or  legend.     He  does  peacefully  in  his  bed  (Cyrop.  viii.  vii.); 

uot,  like  Livy,  knowingly  falsify  his-  according  to  Ctesias,  he  was  severely 

torv.  wounded  in  a  battle  which  he  fought 

With  respect  to  the  particular  matter  .  with  the  Derbices,  and  died  in  camp  of 

of  the  decth  of  Cyrus,  the  fact  of  the  his  wounds  (Persic.  Excerpt.  §  6-8).    Of 

existence  of  his  tomb  at    Pasargadaa,  these  two  authors,  Ctesias,  perhaps,  is 

Touched  for  by  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  the  less  imtrustworthy.     On  his  autho- 

compAnions  of  Alexander  (much  better  rity,  conjoined  with  that  of  Herodotus,  it 

reported  by  Arrian,  ,vi.   29,    than   by  may  be  considered  certain,  1 .  That  Cyrus 

Strabo,  xv.  p.  1036),  seems  conclusive  died  a  violent  death;  and  2.  That  he 

against  the  historic  truth  of  the  narra-  received  his  death-wound  in  fight ;  but 

tive  of  Herodotus.     Larcher*8  supposi-  against  what  enemy  must  continue  a 

tion  that  the  tomb  at  Ptisargadro  was  a  doubtful  point. 

cenotaph  (Histoire  d'He'rod.,  vol.  i.  p.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 

'h»9)  is  contradicted  by  tiie  whole  rela-  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  still  exists  at  Afury- 

tion  in  Arrian,  where  we  hear  not  only  Auh,  the  ancient  Pasargads.   On  a  square 

of  the  gold  sarcophagus,  but  of  the  body  base,   composed  of  immense  blocks  of 

&l«o,  whereof,  after  the  tomb  had  been  beautiful  white  marble,  rising  in  steps, 

violated,  Aristobulus  himself  collected  stsmds  a  structure  so  closely  resembling 

«ad  interred  the  remains.    The  insci-ip-  the  description  of  Anian,  that  it  seems 


.GET^. 
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assagete  resemble 
ack  and  od  foot, 
bows  and  lances, 
Their  arms  are 
pointe,  and  arrow- 
use  of  brass;  for 
vitli  the  caparison 
brass,  but  employ 
alates.     Tbey  use 


^Ued  bjr  the  tutira  the 
^her  of  SolomoD  I 
•nedoubtosto  tlienUure 
;)uio«il  to  the  Grwka  u 
_  has  been  taken  for  n  l»t- 
^uk,  and  B  Khort  curral 
:it«r.  Bahr  («l  \,k.)  re- 
ptical  oitU  the  bcikudi, 
^oSHible,  uDce  it  it  meo- 
J^ioct  wuapon  iu  book  iv. 

tii.  (ch.  64)  aeoma  to  point 
ta.  whicL  is  exiled  sacr  iu 
^uipore  thv  Lstiuin-wu.'i 
3  is  in  all  prubabilitT  tho 
tra  Peraia,  aahort,  curvwl, 
J-igger,  a]iuu«t  uoivvrsally 
t^ginal  fonu  of  the  word 
'    .u-.— HC.E.] 
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neither  iron  nor  silver,  having  none  in  their  country ;  but  they 
have  brass  and  gold  in  abundance.^ 

216.  The  following  are  some  of  their  customs ; — ^Each  man 
has  but  one  wife,  yet  all  the  wives  are  held  in  common ;  for 
this  is  a  custom  of  the  Massagetae  and  not  of  the  Scythians,  as 
the  Greeks  wrongly  say.  Human  life  does  not  come  to  its 
natural  close  with  this  people  ;  but  when  a  man  grows  very  old, 
a]}  his  kinsfolk  collect  together  and  offer  him  up  in  sacrifice ; 
offering  at  the  same  time  some  cattle  also.  After  the  sacrifice 
they  boil  the  flesh  and  feast  on  it ;  and  those  who  thus  end 
their  days  are  reckoned  the  happiest.  K  a  man  dies  of  disease 
they  do  not  eat  him,  but  bury  him  in  the  ground,  bewailing  his 
ill-fortune  that  he  did  not  come  to  be  sacrificed.  They  sow  no 
grain,  but  live  on  their  herds,  and  on  fish,  of  which  there  is 
great  plenty  in  the  Araxes.  Milk  is  what  they  chiefly  drink. 
The  only  god  they  worship  is  the  sim,  and  to  him  they  oflFer  the 
horse  in  sacrifice  ;  under  the  notion  of  giving  to  the  swiftest  of 
the  gods  the  swiftest  of  all  mortal  creatures.® 

*  Both  the  Ural  and  the  Altai  moun-    found    in  the    tumuli    which    abound 
tains  abound  in  gold.     The  richness  of    throughout  the  steppe  region. 
these  regions  in  this  metal  is  indicated        ^  So  Ovid  says  of  the  Persians — 

(book  iy.  ch.  27)  by  the  stories  of  the       _  „  . .  „       .        , 

»r.i/i^»....»4:^»  ruL^l.   «^A  ♦!>«  A^«»oa»;     "Placat  equo  Persia  ludlls  Hyperiona  clnctmn, 
gold-guai^mg  Orypee,  and  the  Anmaspi  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^j  ^j^^  {^  I^ ,. 

who  phmder  them  (book  lu.  ch.  lib). 

Altai  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Tatar  Xenophon  ascribes  the  custom  both  to 

word  signifying  gold  (Renuell's  Geogr.  them  (Cyrop.  viii.'iii.  §  24),  and  to  the 

of  Herod.,  p.  1 36).    The  present  produc-  Armenians  (Anab.  iv.  v.  §  35).      Horse 

tiveDeas  of  the  Ural  mountains  is  well  sacrifices  are  said  to  prevail  among  the 

known.     Gold  utensils  are  frequently  modem  Pai-sees. 
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ESSAY    L 

ox  THE  EARLY  CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  LYDIA. 

1.  Date  of  the  taking  of  SaixliB  by  CyruB  —  according  to  the  common  account,  v.c. 
54G.  2.  According  to  Volney  and  Heeren,  b.c.  557.  3.  Prob  ible  actual  date, 
D.C.  554.  4,  First  or  mythic  period  of  Lydian  history  —  dynasty  of  the  Atyadae. 
5.  Colonisation  of  Etruria.  6.  Conquest  of  the  Maeonians  by  the  Lydiaus  — 
Torrhebia.  7.  Second  period  —  dynasty  of  the  Heraclida^,  B.c.  1229  to  b.c.  724 
—  descent  of  Agron.  8.  Scantiness  of  the  historical  data  for  this  period. 
9.  Lydiaca  of  Xanthus.  10.  Insignificauoe  of  Lydia  before  Gyges.  11.  Third 
period,  B.C.  724-554  —  legend  of  Gyges — he  obtains  the  throne  by  favour  of 
the  Delphic  oracle.  12.  Keign  of  Gyges,  b.o.  724-686 — his  wars  with  the 
Greeks  of  the  coast.  13.  Reign  of  Ardys,  b.c.  686-637.  14.  Invasion  of  the 
Cimmerians.  15.  Jleign  of  Sadyattes,  u.c.  637-625.  16.  Reign  of  Alyattes, 
B.C.  625-568  —  war  with  Miletus.  17.  Great  war  between  Alyattes  and  Cyax- 
ares,  king  of  Media  —  eclipse  of  Thales,  B.C.  610  (I).  18.  Peaceful  close  of  his 
reign  —  employment  of  the  population  in  the  construction  of  his  tomb.  19. 
Supposed  association  of  CroDsus  in  the  goveniment  by  Alyattes.  20.  Keign  of 
CrcBsus,  B.C.  568-554  —  his  enormous  wealth.  21.  Powerful  effect  on  the  Greek 
mind  of  his  reverse  of  fortune  —  his  history  becomes  a  favourite  theme  with 
romance  writers,  who  continually  embellish  it. 

1.  Thk  early  chronology  of  Lydia  depends  entirely  npon  the  true 
date  of  the  taking  of  SardiB  by  Cyrus.  Clinton,  Grote,  Bahr,  and 
most  recent  chronologers,  following  the  authority  of  Sosicrates* 
and  Solinus,  place  the  capture  in  the  third  year  of  the  58th 
Ol^inpiad,  B.C.  546.  As  Sosicrates  flourished  in  the  knd  century 
B.C.,  and  Solinus  in  ^e  time  of  the  Antonines,  no  great  value,  as 
Mr.  Grote  allows,*  can  be  attached  to  their  evidence.  It  is  cer- 
tainly confirmed,  in  some  degree,  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 


*  Although  Sosicrates  i»  referred  to  by  before  the  death  of  Croesus ;  but  it  is  quite 

Mr.  Grote  (rol.  iv.  p.  264,  note  ')  and  by  possible  that  he  may  hare  meant  to  refer  to 

Mr.  Clinton,  under  tlie  year  B.C.  546,  as  an  bis  acoession.      The  following  synop&is  ol 

authority  for  placing  the  capture  of  Sardis  the  dates  given  in  ancient  writers  for  the 

in  that  year,  yet  the  passage  in  Dic^enes  accession  of  Oyges  will  show  the  uncertaintr 

Laertius,  to  wliich  reference  is  made  (i.  95),  of  the  chronology  even  of  the  third  Lvdian 

produces,  according  to  Clinton's  own  show-  dynasty : — 

ing  (Appendix,  xvii.,  vol.  ii.  p.  361),  not  the  ^^- 

y^r  B.C  546.  but  the  following  y«.r  B  c  S^S^jTuniSSIi^rE;  FST^  !  il? 

545.     It  18,  perhajw,  more  important  to  ob-  SosicrateH  (?)      .          .     ....    .  Tl4 

serve  that  SJosicrates  snys  nothing  at  all  of       Fliuy  and  CU'inens  Alexondr «o.m 

the  taking  of  Sardis,  but  only  affirms  that       Kuseblus  .     .     .    ; «»» 

Pel  iander  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  48th  ^'^^^^^^^  Halicar.  (in  another  parage)   09. 

Olympiad,  forty-one   years  before  Croesus.  ^  Histoiy  of  (Jreece,  part  ii.  ch.  ixxii. 

He  cm  scarcely  have  meant,  as  we  Hhould  (vol.  iv.  p.  '265,  note), 
naturally  liave  under&tuod  from  the  jmssage. 
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who,  in  one  passage,^  expresses  himself  in  a  way  wkich  would 
seem  to  show  that  he  regarded  the  event  as  having  occurred  only 
two  years  earlier.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  from  another 
passage  of  this  writer/  it  might  be  gathered  that  he  would  have 
placed  the  capture  seventeen  years  later,  in  the  year  b.c.  528.  The 
date  of  Solinus  also  is  confirmed  or  copied  by  Eusebius,  who  gives 
the  year  B.C.  546  for  the  end  of  the  Lydian  monarchy.* 

2.  Volney,^  on  the  contrary,  maintains,  against  Solinus  and  Sosi- 
crates,  that  the  true  date  of  the  capture  must  be  many  years  earlier. 
He  proposes  b.c.  557  as  the  most  probable  year,  and  his  conclusions 
have  been  adopted  by  Heeren.' 

The  following  objections  seem  to  lie  against  the  date  usuaUy 
assigned : — 

The  conquest  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus  is  determined  by  the  general 
consent  of  chronologers  to  faU  within  the  space  B.C.  561-558.  This 
event  can  hardly  have  preceded  the  taking  of  Sardis  by  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years ;  at  least  if  Herodotus  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  toler- 
able authority  even  for  the  general  connexion  of  the  events  of  this 
period.  For  Herodotus  says  that  the  defeat  of  Astyages  determined 
Croesus  to  attack  Cyrus  before  he  became  still  more  powerful ;  and 
that  he  immediately  began  the  consultation  of  the  oracles,"  on  which, 
it  would  seem,  the  war  followed  within  (at  most)  a  year  or  two. 
It  was  the  object  of  Croesus  to  hurry  on  the  struggle,  and  two  or 
three  years  (the  former  is  the  period  assigned  by  Volney)  would 
probably  have  been  time  enough  for  all  the  necessary  preparations, 
including  the  negotiations  with  Sparta,  Egypt,  and  Babylon.*  No 
one  can  read  the  narrative  in  Herodotus  and  imagine  that  he  meant 
to  represent  more  than  a  very  few  years  as  intervening  between  the 
conquest  of  the  Medes  by  Cyrus,  and  Croesus's  invasion  of  Cappa- 
docia.  The  twelve  or  thirteen  years  required  by  the  commonly 
adopted  date  are  contradicted  expressly  by  his  narrative.  For  the 
whole  reign  of  Croesus  is  but  fourteen  years  ;  and  if  we  assign  even 
twelve  of  these  to  the  period  of  pi-eparation  for  the  Persian  war,  wo 
leave  but  two  years  for  all  the  earlier  events  of  his  reign,  a  single 
one  of  which,  the  mourning  for  his  son,  is  stated  to  have  occupied 


'  I>e  Thucyd.  Chamct.  c.  5.     *Hp6doros  •    Rccherches   sur   l*Histoire    Ancienne, 

^iip^dfityos  ivb  rrjs   rwy  AvBav   9vva-  vol.  i.  pp.  306-9. 

<rTc(as,  /icxpt  ToD  ncp<r(icoO  7ro\4fiov  Kare-  7  Mnnual  of  Ancient  Hist.,  book  i.  p.  29 

fii$arf  T^y  Wropiw,  -wixras  ras  iv  ro7s  (Eng.  Translation,  Talboys),  and  Appendix. 

rarffopoKoyra  teal  itcucoffiois  irtat  ytvo'  "  'H   *A(rTvdyfos   rod   Kva^dptw    vy^- 

fiivas  vpd^fis — irt ptXo/Siiy.     Aa  Herodotus  fioyiri  KaraipeBeiaa  vvh  Kipov  rod  Kafi- 

<^cludes  his  history  with  the   year  B.C.  fivartw^  koI  tA  twv  Ufptritov  irp^fiara 

479»  the  commencement    of   the   Lydian  ab^ay6/A(ya,  ircVdcos    fiiy   Kpo7(roy  iirt- 

history  would  be,  according  to  this  passage,  iravtrc  iy4firi(rf  8i   is  ^povrlZa^   41   kws 

B.C. 718,  which  would  give  ( 7 1 8-170)  B.C.  96youTO,  irp\y  /xeydkovs  yeytaOai 

H8  for  the  end  of  the  monarchy.  rohs  rXcptras,  KoraKafitly  ahray  av^u- 

*  Epist.  ad  Cn.  Pompeiiun,  c.  3  (p.  yofi4yriy  r^y  Hvycmiy.  Meri  &y  r^y  Hia- 
773).  'Hpo^oros  8i, dwb  rrjs  Av8«k  fiaai-  yoiay  Ta6rr\y  avriKa  iireir€ipoTo  ray 
\flta  ipldfuvos — 9t9^9\B6y  re  trpd^tts  fiayrtiiwy,  k.t.X.  ( Herod,  i.  46.)  So  Strabo 
EAX^Kwir  Kol  $ap$dpofy  trfffiy  dfiov  Sta-  says,  Tltptrai  iup*  ov  Kar4\v<ray  rh,  M^Seuv 
Kwrioit  Ko}  ^Kotrtf  k.t.\.  €if$bs  Kal  AvBwy  iKpdrnffoy  {xv.  p.  1044). 

*  Chronic.  Canon.  Pars  ii.  p.  333.  «  Herod,  i.  69  and  77. 
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that  full  period  of  time.'  It  ma}"-  be  argued,  indeed,  that  just  as  the 
conquests  of  Croesus  and  his  interview  with  Solon  were  (according 
to  some  writers*)  anterior  to  the  fourteen  years  of  his  reign  as  sole 
king,  occurring  during  a  period  in  which  he  reigned  jointly  with 
his  father,  so  the  dream,  the  coming  of  Adrastus,  and  the  marriage 
and  death  of  Atys,  may  have  preceded  the  decease  of  Alyattes ;  but 
even  though  the  former /view  should  be  allowed,  the  latter  suppo- 
sitions are  rendered  impossible,  both  by  the  general  tone  of  the 
narrative,  and  by  the  fact  that  Croesus  was  but  thirty-five  at  the 
death  of  his  father,'  which  would  prevent  his  having  a  marriageable 
son  till  some  vears  afterwards. 

w 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Lydian  dynasties  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  chronology : — 

B.C. 

Ist  Dynasty Atyadsa anterior  to  1221 

2nd  Dynasty    ..      ..      ..     Heraclidae       ..  b.c.  1221  to  716 

3rd  Dynasty   ..  Mermnadse — 

1.  Gyses  b.c.    716  to  678 

^                                                    2.  Ardys      . .  „      678  to  629 

3.  Sadyattes  „      629  to  617 

4.  Alyattes  ..  „      617  to  560 

5.  Croesus    . .  „      560  to  546 

According  to  the  chronology  of  Volney,  which  is  adopted  by 
Heeren,  the  several  dates  will  be  as  follows : — 

B.C. 

Ist  Dynasty Atyads anterior  to  1232 

2nd  Dynasty Heraclidse        ..      ..  b.c.  1232  to  727 

3rd  Dynasty Mermnadffi — 

1.  Qyges      ..  B.C.    727  to  689 

2.  Ardys       ..  „      689  to  640 

3.  Sadyattes  ,,      640  to  628 

4.  Alyattes  ..  „      628  to  571 

5.  Croesus    ..  „      571  to  557 

3.  The  dates  assumed  in  the  present  work  are  slightly  different 
from  these  last.  The  accession  of  Croesus  is  regarded  as  having 
happened  in  the  year  b.c.  568,  and  the  fall  of  Sardis  in  b.c.  554. 
This  is  in  part  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  alteration  of  the 
date  of  Cyrus's  victory  over  Astyages,  which  Volney  and  Heeren 
place  in  b.c.  661.     As  the  astronomical  canon  of  Ptolemy  fixes  the 


I  Ibid.  i.  46.  YwrofCftww. 

«  T [\,1^    Kr^*«  ««  Ti««^    i   on  /'«^i   ;  i  Continues  the  war  with  the  Greek*  of 

«  Larcher.  Note  on  Herod,  i.  27  (vol.  i.  ^j,^  ^^^  ^  aftcrwMtfa  a>nquii» 

p.  210).     Clinton  F.  H.  vol.  n.  pp.  362-6.  2-6./      the  whole  country  within  the  Ha1}> 

It  will  be  proved  in  its  proper  place  that  |     (chAps.  27,  7»).    Atys  toket  port  in 

there  arc  no  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  ,  ^  m^Y'%'5  ^'^J^'S^S^  ^^' 

^,    ,    .,     ..               •  A  J  *^            •    Ai.  "•     Vim  of  }>olon  (ai.  29). 

that  Alyattes  associated  Croesus  in  the  go-  1  Crwsus'u  dream.  Mttrri^e  of  Atys  tt  th^ 

vemment,  or  that  any  of  the  events  ascribed  8. 1     iige  of  18  or  20  (di&pA.  34,  35).    Aty» 

by   Herodotus    to    the   fourteen    veai-s   of  I     killed  by  Adr««t4i»  (ch«f».  36-«). 

C'ro^sua   ..long  ,o   the  reign   of  Alyatte..  ^,  J  '"•^^^T^^^,  <^  ti.^\ 

The  following  would  seem  to  nave  l)een  the  |     (ch.  46). 

view  taken  by  Herodotus  of  the  reign  of  ,.  ,2  jCrcB«o»  sends  to  Delphi  and  the  oUnr 

Pnvaiifi  • '  '     orades  (chaps.  46-56). 

^"*'',    •  ,„   f  Alliances  concluded  with  SpartA,  Baty- 

^"'  "'  '7JS-SUS.  at  35  years  Of  age  (ch.  26).  suo  '^'  \  c^r^.SS*\i?'ffi?! '^'ILk. 

oeeda  his  father.   (Ul«  son  Atys  might  14.  {  ^^'^J'^'S^^^^^J^r^^^^ 

be  10  or  12  years  old.)    Atticks  and  ,  J     Qrms.    Sanlis  Uken  by  Cyrm. 

takes  Ephcens  (ch.  20).  '  Herod,  i.  26. 
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death  of  Cyrus  to  B.C.  529,  and  Herodotus  ascribes  hut  twenty-nine 
years  to  the  reign  of  that  prince,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  regard 
B.C.  558  as  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  in  Media.*  In  order,  therefore, 
to  preserve  the  same  interval  between  the  defeat  of  Astyages  and 
the  fall  of  Sardis,  which  Volney  gathers  from  the  narrative  of  Hero- 
dotus, the  latter  event  would  have  to  be  assigned  to  the  year  b.c. 
555.  It  is  here  placed  one  year  later  on  the  following  grounds : — 
A  space  of  two  years  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  time  to  allow 
for  all  Croesus's  oonsultations  with  the  oracles,  and  his  negotiations 
with  powers  so  distant  as  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  Volney's  theory 
crowds  the  incidents  unnecessarily.*  And  further,  if  die  fall  of  • 
Sardis  were  assigned  to  the  year  b.c  555,  the  negotiations  would 
fall  into  the  year  b.c  556.  But  at  this  period  Labynetus  (Nabona- 
diufl)  did  not  occupy  the  throne  of  Babylon.  His  accession  is  fixed 
by  the  astronomical  canon  to  b.c.  555.  Thus  the  negotiations  could 
not  be  earlier  than  b.c  555,  nor  the  fall  of  Sardis  than  b.c.  554. 
This  synchronism,  which  escaped  the  notice  of  Volney,  seems  to  be 
conclusive  i^inst  his  scheme,  which,  starting  on  sound  principles, 
a  conviction  of  the  worthlessness  of  such  authorities  as  Solinus  and 
Sosicrates,  and  a  feeling  that  the  ordinary  chronology,  based  upon 
their  statement^,  was  irreconcilable  with  Herodotus,  advanced  to 
false  conclusions,  because  the  fixed  points  of  contemporary  history, 
which  alone  could  determine  the  true  dates,  were  either  forgotten 
or  misconceived.  By  correcting  Volney's  error  and  supplying  his 
omission,  the  scheme,  adopted  in  the  text,  and  exhibited  synopti- 
cally  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  has  been  constructed.  It  places 
the  events  of  Lydian  history  eight  years  earlier  than  the  ordinary 
chronology,  three  years  later  than  the  system  of  Volney  and  Heeren. 
It  is,  in  brief,  as  follows : — 

B.C. 

Ist  Dynaaty Atyadae anterior  to  1229 

,2nd  Dynasty HeraclidsB  b.c.  1229  to  724 

:ird  Dynasty Mermnadro — 

1.  Gygea      ..  b.C.    724  to  686 

2.  Ardys  „      686  to  637 

3.  Sadyattea  „      637  to  625 

4.  Alyattes..  ,,      625  to  568 

5.  CrcBsuB    ..  „      568  to  554* 

4.  With  regard  to  the  first  period  of  Lydian  history,  anterior  to 


*  The  length  of  Cyrus's  reign  is  variously  p.  497),  is  a  strong  argument  against  its 

statfed  at  29,  30,  and  31  years.     I  regard  being  the  truth. 

the  aothority  of  Herodotus   as   so  much  *  See  his    Recherches,   Chronologie    des 

higher  than  that  of  the  writers  who  give  Rois  Lydiens,  pp.  307,  308. 

the  other  numbers — Justin,  Dino  (ap.  Cic.  *  The  Parian  marble,  in  the  only  date 

I)iv.  i.  23),  ond  Eusebius  give  30,  Severus  liearing  on  the  point  which  is  legible,  that 

:ind  the  ecclesiastical  writers  generally,  31  of  the  embassy  sent  from  Croesus  to  Delphi 

years — that!  feel  no  hesitation  in  preferring  (lines  56,  57),  very  nearly  agrees  with  this 

his  statement.     Apart,  however,  from  the  view.     The  embassy  is  plac^  in  what  must 

mere  consideration  of  authority,  the  other  dearly  be  the  292nd  year  of  the  Marble, 

numbers  wpuld  be  open  to  suspicion.    Round  which  is  the  first  year  of  the  56th  Olym- 

numbers  are  always  suspicious ;  and  the  fact  piad,  or  B.C.  556.     The  scheme  adopted  in 

that  **  the  eccJesiastical  writers,"  who  were  the  text  would  place  the  first  embassy  to 

always  seekmg  to  bolster  up  a  system,  are  Delphi  in  B.C.  557,  the  last  in  the  year  fol- 

the  loie  authority  for  the  31  yean  (Syncellns,  lowing. 
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the  'accession  of  the  dynasty  called  by  Herodotus  Heraclidee,  it 
seems  rightly  termed  by  Volney  and  Heeren/  "uncertain  and 
fabulous."  The  royal  genealogies  of  the  Atyadee  (as  it  has  been 
usual  to  call  them),  bej'ond  which  there  is  scarcely  anything  be- 
longing to  the  period  that  even  claims  to  be  history,  have  the 
appearance,  with  which  the  early  Greek  legends  make  us  so  familiar, 
of  artificial  arrangements  of  the  heroes  eponynii  of  the  natiou.  The 
Manes,  Atys,  Lydus,  Asies,  Tyrsenus  of  Herodotus  and  Dionysius, 
and  even  the  Tory  bus  (or  Ton*hebus)  and  Adramytes  of  Xanthus 
Lydus,  stand  in  Lydian  history  where  Hellen,  Pelasgus,  Ion,  Donis, 
Achaeus,  ^olus,  stand  in  Greek.  Only  two  names  are  handed  down 
in  the  lists  of  this  period,  which  are  devoid  to  all  appearance  of  an 
ethnic  character,  the  names  of  Meles  and  Cotys.  Manes,  the  first 
king  after  Zeus,  according  to  the  complete  genealogy  preserved  in 
Dionysius,"  may  fairly  be  considered,  as  was  long  ago  observed  by 
Freret,  the  eponymus  of  the  Meeonians.*  Atys  gives  his  name  to 
the  royal  race  of  Atyadas,  Lydus  to  the  Lydians,  Asies  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  Tyrrhenus  to  the  distant  Tyrrhenians,  Torrhebus, 
or  Toiybus,  to  the  region  of  Lydia  called  Torrhebia,  or  Torybia, 
Adramytes  to  the  town  of  Adram}i;tium.  And  the  complete  gene- 
alogy referred  to  above,  of  which  the  notices  in  Herodotus  seem  to 
be  fragments,  is,  if  not  an  additional  proof  of  the  mythical  character 
of  these  personages,  yet  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  feeling  of 
antiquity  with  respect  to  them.  Manes,  the  first  king,  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Terra,  marries  Callirhoe,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and 
becomes  thereby  the  father  of  Cotys.  Cotys,  removed  one  step 
further  from  divinity,  is  content  with  an  earthly  bride,  and  takes 

7  Heeren's  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist.,  Ap-  It  is  curious  that  Freret  should  positively 

pendix,  iii.  (p.  478,  Eng.  translation,  Tal-  assert  (Memoires  de  TAcad.  des  Inscr.,  torn, 

boys).  V.  p.  307),  and  Grote  maintain  as  probablr 

^  Antiq.  Rom.   i.  28.      This  genealogy  (vol.  iii.  p.  300,  note),  that  Dionysius  givfs 

may  be  thus  exhibited  in  a  tabular  form : —  the  complete  genealogy /rom  Xcmtfius,    This« 

Zeus  and  Terra. 

Hanes=C^Ilirho6,  daughter  of  Oceonus. 
Cotys  =s  Halie,  daughter  of  Tylhw. 


, '^'- , 

Asies.  Atys  =  Gallithea,  daughter  of  Cboncus. 

± 


' —     »Z^ 

Lydus.  Tyrsenus. 


The  thi-ee  notices  in  Herodotus  (i.  7,  i.  94,  is  quite  impossible,  since  Dionysius  oontrastj: 

and  iv.  45)  liarmonise  perfectly  with  this  the  opinion  of  Xanthus  with  that  of  the 

genealogy,  except  in  a  single   point.      In  persons   who    put  forward   this   mythical 

book  i.  ch.  94,  Atys  is  made  the  son  instead  genealogy,  in  which  moreover  the  name  of 

of  the  gnmdson  of  Manes.     This  may  be  an  Tyrsenus  occurs  (not  Torrhebus,  as  Grotc 

inaccuracy  on   the  part  of  Herodotus,  or  says,  misquoting  Dionysius) ;   a   name   of 

possibly  he  would  have  drawn  out  the  tree  which    Xanthus,   aoconilng    to    the   canie 

thus: —  writer,  made  no  mention  at  all. 

J.  '  Memoires  de  I'Acade'mie  des  Inscrip- 

*i           tions,  torn,  v,  p.  308.     Perhaps,  however, 

j^^                               Cotys.  ^**  "  rather  the  equivalent  of  Moies  in 

f I I                             I  l^gypt,   Menu   in   India,  Minos  in  Creto, 

Lydus.            Tjrrsenns.                  AMcu.  Mannus  in  (termany,  &c., — a  mere  firet  pirm. 
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to  wife  Hali^,  daughter  of  Tyllns,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons,  Asies, 
who  gives  name  to  Asia,  and  Atys,  his  successor  upon  the  throne. 
Atys  marries  Callithea,  daughter  of  Ghorssus,  and  is  father  of  l^r- 
aenus  and  L  jdus. 

5.  The  few  £ftct8  delivered  in  connexion  with  these  names  are, 
for  the  most  P^rt*  as  mjrthical  as  the  personages  by  whom  they 
were  borne.  The  legend  which  has  handed  down  to  us  the  name 
of  Meles '  is  perhaps  scarcely  less  entitled  to  rank  as  history  than 
the  tradition  which  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  great  Etruscan  nation 
to  a  colony  which  Tyrrhenus,  son  of  Atys,  led  into  Italy  froi^  the 
&r-off  land  of  Lydia.  Xanthus,  the  native  historian,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten,  ignored  the  existence  of  Tyrrhenus,  and  protested 
against  the  tradition  (which  he  must  have  known)  not  merely,  as 
is  often  said,'  by  the  negative  testimony  of  silence,  but  by  filling 
up  the  place  of  Tyrrhenus  with  a  different  personage,  Torybus  or 
Torrhebus,  who,  instead  of  leading  a  colony  into  Etruria,  remained 
at  home  and  gave  his  name  to  a  district  of  his  native  land."  The 
aigoments  of  Dionysius,^  deemed  worthy  of  the  valuable  praise  of 
Niebtthr,*  have  met  with  no  sufficient  answer  from  those  who,  not- 
withstanding, maintain  the  Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans.  It 
remains  certain,  both  that  the  Lydians  had  no  such  settled  tradition, 
and  that  even  if  they  had  had  any  such,  "  it  would  have  deserved 
no  credit  by  the  complete  difference  of  the  two  nations  in  language, 
usages,  and  religion.  '  All  analysis  of  the  Etruscan  language  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  its  non-Pelasgic  element  altogether 
m  generii^  and  quite  unconnected,  so  far  as  appecurs,  with  any  of 


^  Herod,  i.  84.    I  regard  the  Meles  of  *  Ibid.  ib.  p.   109.     It  has  been  said 

Herodotus,  whose  wife  gave  birth  to  a  Hon,  (Creozer,  in  Symb.)  that  Xanthns  might 

as  a  Teiy  different  and  far  more  ancient  hare  concealed  intentionally  what  was  dis- 

penonage  than  the  Meles  of  Easebius  who  creditable  to  his  countrymen ;  but  could  the 

n^ned  shortly  before  Candaules.      Both  founding  of  so  great  a  nation  as  the  Etms- 

kings  are  notioed  by  NicoUtns  Damascenus  can  be  viewed  in  that  light?     Xanthus 

(Frse.  Hist.  Gr.  rol.  iii.  p.  371  and  382).  '  must  have  known  the  story,  which  Hero- 

'  Larcfaer,  Histoire  d*H^rodote,  note  on  dotus  received  from  certain  Lydians  {^^wr\  Z\ 

L  94  (roL  I.  p.  352) :   *'  On  pourrait  r^  tdnoX  AvBol,  i.  94),  and  understood  it,  as 

poodre  oependant  que  oe  n'est  qu'un  argn-  Herodotus  himselfundoubtedly  did,  to  assert 

aent  n^gatlf,  qui  n'a  ancune  rorce  centre  the  Lydian  origin  of  the  existing  Etruscan 

un  iait  positivement  ^nonc£  par  un  histo-  people.    It  seems  now  to  be  tolerably  certain 

rien  grave,"  kc,    Creoxer,  in  Symb.  ii.  p.  that  Niebuhr's  attempted  distinction  between 

828,  not.     Bihr's  Herod.  Ezcurs.  ii.  ad  the  words  Tyrrhenian  and  Etruscan  is  ety- 

Herod.  j.  94.  mologically  unsound  (Donaldson's  Yarroni- 

t  Xanthus  ap.  Dionys.  HaL    "Krvot  Z\  anus,  ch.  i.  §  11):   and  so  the  tradition, 

vmBag  y^99ai  X^i  XMw  icoi  T6^$op,  literally  taken,  could  mean  nothing  but  the 

ro^ovr   9^  fuourati4povs   rV    traxMfcuf  Lydian  origin  of  the  JS^^-usct.     Against  this 

^i^X^»  ^^  'Ao'ia  corofMircu  ofttforipouSf  I  understand  Xanthus  to  protests    He  need 

ffoi  Toit  i9p9cw  mw  ^p^cof,  iw*  ixntrnp  ^ai  not  be  considered  as  pronouncing  against 

Tc^Mu  ria  hwofiMffias^  Xdymr  £8f*  dirh  the  oonnazion,  spoken  of  below,  between 

AvStfv  fikr  yiworraiAMi,  dwh  8i  To^jSsv,  the  Pelasgi  whom  the  Etruscans  conquered, 

T6o»0oi,    Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  in  voc.  T^^^^of.  and  the  Mseonians  whom  the  Lydians  drove 

T6ffi^$0S  w6XAa  AuStof ,  tath  Tof^09v'  rov  out. 

"Arvss.  7  The  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Donaldson, 

*  Ant.   Rom.  lib.  L  (voL  i.  pp.  21-24,  in  his  Varronianus  (pp.  101-136).  to  con- 
Ozf.  Ed.)  nect  ths  Etruscan  with  the  other  Italic  lan- 

*  Hisiofry  of  Rome,  voL   i.  pp.  88-39  guages,  is  not  generally  regarded  by  oompa- 
(EngL  tnnalatioD,  edition  of  1831).  rative  philologers  as  suooessfuL 

VOL.   I.  U 
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Uie  dialects  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Lydians,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
were  of  the  same  family  with  the  Carians,"  who  are  called  Lelegee,* 
must  have  spoken  a  language  closely  akin  to  the  Pelasgio ;  and  the 
connexion  of  Lydia  with  Italy,  if  any,  mnst  have  been  through  the 
Pelasgic,  not  through  the  Italic  element  in  the  population. 

Indeed,  if  the  tradition  conceal  any  fact  (and  perhaps  there  never 
yet  was  a  wide>spread  tradition  that  did  not),  it  would  seem  to  be 
this,  that  a  kindred  population  was  spread  in  early  times  from  the 
shores  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  north-western  boundary  of  Italy.  No- 
thing is  more  unlikely  than  the  sudden  movement  of  a  large 
body  of  men,  in  times  so  remote  as  those  to  which  the  tradition 
refers,  from  Lydia  to  the  Etruscan  coast.  Nothing,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  probable,  or  more  agreeable  to  the  general  tenor  of 
ancient  history,^  than  the  gradual  passage  of  a  kindred  people,  or 
kindred  tribes,  frx)m  Asia  Minor  to  western  Europe. 

It  may  also  well  be,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,'  that  there  is  another 
entirely  distinct  misconception  in  the  story,  as  commonly  narrated. 
The  connexion  of  race,  which  the  original  mythus  was  intended  to 
point  out,  may  have  been  a  connexion  between  the  ancient  Pelai^c 
population  of  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  MoBomans^  not  the 
Lydians,  on  the  other.  The  Lydians  may  have  been,  probably 
were,  a  distinct  race  from  the  Maeonians,  whom  they  conquered ; 
and  the  mythus  may  represent  the  flight  of  the  Mseonians  westward 
on  the  occupation  of  their  coimtry  by  the  Lydians.  But  then  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Tyrrhenus  and  Lydus  are  own  brothers, 
both  sons  of  Aiys  and  Callithea;  that  is,  the  two  tribes,  though 
distinct,  are  closely  allied,  perhaps  as  near  to  each  other  as  the 
Greek  tribes  of  Dorians  and  lonians,  to  which  Xanthus,  in  his 
version  of  the  story,  compared  them.'  For  we  must  not  think  that 
there  is  any  more  of  exact  historic  truth  in  the  tale  of  Xanthus  than 
in  that  of  Herodotus.  Xanthus,  too,  must  be  expounded  mythi- 
cally. He  is  to  be  regarded  as  telling  another  portion  of  the  tmth, 
omitted  from  the  Herodotean  mythus,  namely,  that  at  the  time 
when  one  part  of  the  Mseonians  moved  westward,  another  part  re- 
mained in  Asia,  and,  under  the  name  of  Torrhebi,  continued  to 
inhabit  a  district  of  their  ancient  country,  as  subjects  of  their 
Lydian  conquerors.  Here,  too,  Lydus  and  Torrhebus  are  brothers. 
This  misconception,  therefore,  if  such  it  be,  would  ethnically  be  of 
very  little  moment. 

6.  One  or  two  facts  seem  at  length  to  loom  forth  from  the  mist 
and  darkness  of  these  remote  ages ;  and  these  fftcts  appear  to  com- 


B  Lydos  was  a  brother  of  Car  (Herod,  habitants  of  Italy  a&d  their  Etrusoan  oon* 

i.  171).  querors.     I  regud  all  the  tribes  of  the 

'  Kapcf — rh  irdKcuhv  Hrrn  VLlim  re  West  coast  of  Asia  Minor  as  akin  to  the 

KUfHiKooi  Kol  icaA.c^/ii«roi  AiKwyts. — Herod.  Pelasgi.     See  the  chapter  on  the  Pelaagi,  ia 

ib.  Cf.  Strabo,  rii.  p.  495.  the  Appendix  to  Book  vi.,  Essay  ii.  §  3. 

'  See  the  Appendix  to  this  Book,  Essay  xi.  '  Xuithos  in  Dionys.  Hal.  rtArmm  (sc 

§  12.  Av8«y  Kol   Toffifiwv)   4   7^flMV«  iKiyow 

*  History  of  Rome,  toI.  i.  p.  108.    Nie-  itvtpa^pti,  koI  ¥vp  Kri  wXovvw  iXX^Kmvt 

buhr  seems  to  consider  that  the  Lydians  P'tifuera    o&k    6\tyu,    Atfvcp   '^Imv^s    ca2 

Slid  the  Msontans  were  races  as   oncon-  Awpius. 
uected  and  opposed,  as  the  old  Pelasgio  in- 
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prise  the  whole  that  can  be  said  to  be  historio  in  the  traditions  of 
the  first  dynasty.  First,  the  conntry  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Lydia, 
was  anciently  occupied  by  a  race  distinct,  and  yet  not  wholly  alien 
from  the  Lydian,  who  were  called  Maeonians/  This  people  was 
conqnered  by  the  Lydians,  and  either  fled  westward  across  the  sea, 
or  submitted  to  the  conquerors ;  or  possibly,  in  part  submitted,  and 
in  part  fled  the  country.  Secondly,  from  the  date  of  this  conquest, 
or  at  any  rate,  from  very  early  times,  Lydia  was  divided  into  two 
districts,  Lydia  Proper  and  Torrhebia,  in  which  two  distinct 
dialects  were  spoken,  differing  from  each  other  as  much  as  Doric 
from  Ionic  Greek.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Torrhebians  were 
a  remnant  of  the  more  ancient  people,  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia  Proper  as  the  Wekh  to  the  English,  or, 
still  more  exactly,  as  the  Norwegians  to  the  Swedes. 

7.  In  entering  on  Herodotus's  second  period,  with  respect  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  believed  that  he  possessed  accurate  chro- 
nological data,  it  must  be  at  once  confessed  that  we  do  not  find 
ourselves  much  nearer  the  domain  of  authentic  lustory.  The  gene- 
alogy of  Agron,  first  king  of  the  second  dynasty,  is  scarcely  less 
mythic  them  that  of  Lydus  himself.  Hercules,  Alcseus,  Belus, 
Ninus — the  four  immediate  ancestors  of  Agion — form  an  aggregate 
of  names  more  contradictory,*  if  less  decidedly  mythological,  than 
the  list  in  which  fisure  Zeus  and  Terra,  GaUirhoe,  the  daughter  of 
Ocean,  and  Asies,  who  gave  name  to  the  Asiatic  continent.  While 
Hercules,  with  his  son  Alcssus,  and  the  name  Heraclidae,  applied 
by  Herodotus  to  the  dynasty,  take  our  thoughts  to  Greece,  and 
indicate  a  Greek  or  Pelasgic  origin  to  this  line  of  monarchs,  Belus, 
the  Babylonian  God-king,  and  Ninus,  the  reputed  founder  of 
Nineveh,^  summon  us  away  to  the  far  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
suggest  an  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  country,  or  possibly  a  Semitic 
origin  to  the  Lydian  people.  Among  the  wide  range  of  fabulous 
descents  with  which  ancient  authors  have  delighted  to  fill  their 
pages,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  transition  so  abiiipt  and  start- 
ling as  that  from  Alcaeus,  son  of  Hercules,  to  Belus,  father  of  Ninus.* 
It  seems  necessary  absolutely  to  reject  one  portion  of  the  genealogy 
or  the  other,  not  only  as  untrue,  but  as  unmeaning ;  for  the  elements 
refuse  to  amalgamate.  Accordingly  we  find  that  writers,  who,  as 
Larcher,''  accept  without  hesitation  the  descent  from  Hercules,  pass 
by  the  names  of  Ninus  adid  Belus,  as  though  there  were  nothing 
remarkable  in  them;  while  those  who  are  struck,  like  Niebuhr,' 


*  The  fact,  so  ofUn  noted,  that  Homer  by  the  Greeks  as  the  first  monarch   of 
makes  no  mention  of  Lydia  or  Lydians,  Assyria. 

while  he  names  Meonians  in  conjunction        '  It  does  not  greatly  elucidate  this  m3r»- 

wxth    Carians   (Iliad,    ii.   864-867)   is    a  terious  connexion  to  learn,  on  the  authority 

strong  confirmation  of  the  assertion  of  He-  of  Julius  Pollux,  that  **  Ninus,  son  of  Belus, 

itMleias.  gave  his  own  son  the  name  of  Agron,  be« 

*  It  is  true   that   Herodotus    nowhere  cause  he  was  horn   in  the  country"   {iy 
makes  express  mention  of  Ninus  as  founder  dyo^).— Larcher  on  Herod,  i.  7,  note  21. 
(^  Nineveh,  but  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken        <  Histoire  d'H^rodote,  yoL  i.,  notes  on 
in  considering  that  this  name,  occurring  as  Book  i.  ch.  yii. 

H  does  in  connexion  with  that  of  Belus,  in-        ^  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  371. 
dicates  that  personage,  so  generally  regarded 

u  2 
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widi  the  importance  of  such  names  in  such  a  position,  and  from  the 
fact  of  their  occurrence  conclude  the  dynasty  to  be  Assyrian,  are 
obliged  to  set  aside,  as  insignificant,  the  descent  from  AJcsens  and 
Hercules.     This  portion  of  the  genealogy  can  certainly  in  no  case 
be  regarded  as  historical,  and  at  most  cannot  mean  more  than  that 
the  dynasty  was  Pelasgic,  or  in  other  words  native ;  but  the  other 
part  might  possibly  be  very  simple  history,  and  if  so,  it  would  be 
history  of  the  most  important  character.      It  might  indicate  the 
very  simple  fact  which  Volney  has  drawn  from  it,  that  Ninus,  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  conquered  Lydia,  and  placed  his 
son  Agron  upon  the  throne.'    And  this  would  derive  confirmation 
from  the  celebrated  passage  of  Ctesias,  where  Lydia  is  included 
among  the  conquests  of  the  great  Assyrian.'    But  on  the  whole  the 
balance  of  the  evidence  seems  to  be  against  any  Assjnian  conquest, 
or  indeed  any  early  connexion  of  Aa^rria  with  Lydia.     Herodotus 
expressly  limits  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  to  Asia  above  (t.  t. 
to  the  east  of)  the  Halys ;'  and  no  trustworthy  author  extends  their 
dominion  beyond  it.    Ctesias  is  a  writer  whose  authority  is  always 
of  the  weakest,  and  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  outdoes  himself 
in  boldness  of  invention.'    Again :  there  is  nothing  Semitic,  either 
in  the  names  or  in  the  government  of  the  kings  of  £his  dynasty,  nor 
indeed  are  any  traces  to  be  found  of  Semitic  conquest  or  colonisa- 
tion in  this  region.^    Further,  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  so  &r  as 
they  have  been  hitherto  decyphered,  are  silent  as  to  any  expeditions 
of  the  Ass3nrians  beyond  the  Hal^s,  entirely  agreeing  with  Hero- 
dotus in  representing  their  influence  in  this  quarter  as  confined  to  the 
nations    immediately  bordering  upon  Armenia.*      Moreover,  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  founded  npon 
it,  that  Ninus  conquered  Lydia  and  placed  his  son  Agron  upon  the 
throne.     For  Herodotus  represents  the  Heraolidso  as  previously 
subjects  of  the  Aiyadsa,  put  by  them  in  offices  of  trust,  and  so 
seizing  the  supreme  power,  like  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace  under 
the  Merovingian  line  of  French  kings.     And  they  finally  obtain  the 
kingdom,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  an  orade.*    Herodotus  may  pee- 
sibly  have  conceived  of  Belus  and  Ninus  as  going  forth  from  Lydia 
in  the  might  of  their  divine  descent  to  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia, 
but  he  certednly  did  not  conceive  of  Ninus  as  coming  from  Mesopo- 
tamia to  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  and  establishing  his  son  Agron 
there  as  king  in  his  room.    On  the  whole,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  remarkable  genealogy — Hercules,  Alcaous,  Belus,  Niini8« 
Agron— -contains  no  atom  of  truth  or  meaning,  and  was  the  clumsy 
invention  of  a  Lydian,  bent  on  glorifying  the  ancient  kings  of  bia 


•  Becherches,  &c,  Chronologie  d'H^ro-  chapter  **  On  the  Ethnic  Affinitief  of 
dote,  Tol.  i.  p.  419.  NationB  of  Western  Aiia,"  §  6  mi  f  IS. 

1  In  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  3.      *  Book  i.  ch.  95.        *  See  the  Commentarf  on  the  Conetfimn 

*  Ctceias  includes  among  the  conquests  of  Inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and  AssTria.   by 
Ninus,  besides   Lydia,  the  whole  of  Asia  Col.  Kawlinson,  published  in  1851. 

Minor,  Armenia,  Media,  Susiana,  Persia,        *  Herod,  i.  7.    vo^  r^^rmv  ^  *Wkpm^ 

Babylonia,  Coelesjrria,  Phdenida,  £grpt,  and  jcXt itoi  /vir^o^Krcf  M^x^  ^V  *^X^ 

Bactrial  tfac  ^coirpoWov.    Compare  ch.  13. 
^  This  point  is  discussed  below,  in  the 
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ootmtry,  by  claiming  for  tbem  a  connexion  with  the  mightiest  of 
the  heroes  both  of  Asia  and  of  Greece. 

8.  The  meagre  account  which  Herodotus  proceeds  to  give  of  his 
second  Lydian  dynasty  presents  but  few  opportunities  for  remark 
or  criticism.  Agron,  according  to  him,  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
twenty-one  kings,  each  ^e  son  of  his  predecessor,  whose  names, 
except  the  last  two,  he  omits  to  mention,  and  whose  united  reigns 
made  up  a  period  of  five  hundred  and  five  years.  On  what  data 
this  calculation  was  based  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  manifest 
inoonsistenGy  of  the  years  with  the  generations  has  been  observed 
by  many  writers ; '  and  Larcher,  in  his  translation,  went*80  far  as 
to  chan^  the  number  of  generations  from  twenty>two  to  fifteen ; 
bnt  it  seems  better  to  leave  the  discrepancy,  one  proof  among  many 
of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  this  early  history.  Of  Myrsus,'  the 
last  king  but  one,  and  Candaules,  the  last  king  of  this  dynasty, 
whom  the  Oreeks  called  Myrsilus,'  Herodotus  relates  nothing 
except  the  tale  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  for  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  Parian  poet  Archilochus.* 

9.  It  is  probable  that  the  Lydiaca  of  Xanthus,  had  they  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time,  would  have  in  a  great  measure  filled  up  the 
blanks  left  by  Herodotus,  in  this,  if  not  even  in  the  preceding 
period.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  history  would  have 
been  greatly  the  gainer,  if  we  may  take  the  fragments  of  Xanthus 
which  remain  as  fair  samples  of  the  general  tenor  of  his  narrative. 
Xanthus  told  of  a  King  Gambles,  Cambes,  or  Camblitas,  of' so 
ravenous  an  appetite,  that  one  night,  when  he  was  asleep,  he  ate 
his  wife,  and  in  the  morning  found  nothing  left  of  her  but  her  hand, 
which  remained  in  his  mouth.  Horrified  at  his  own  act,  he  drew 
his  sword  and  slew  himself.*  Xanthus  told  also  of  another  king, 
Aciamus,  who  by  his  general  Ascalus,  made  war  in  Syria,  and 
founded  Ascalon ! '  If  such  were  the  staple  of  his  history,  we  need 
not  greatly  regret  its  loss.^ 


'  Larcker  (note  25  on  Herod,  book  L),  the /of  the  Latin  )!/tus  was  not  altogether  im- 

Dibhoann  (Herod,  p.  99),  Voloey  (Suppl.  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 

i  TH^od.  de  Larcher),  Bahr  (Herod,  vol.  i.  Asiatic  coast.  ^  Herod,  i.  12,  end. 

p.  23).  '  This  passage  is  preserved  bj  Athenseos 

'  It  has  not  always  been  obsenred  that  (z.  8,  p.  17). 
MjTBnsmast,  by  the  narratiTe  of  Herodotus,        *  Xanth.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  roc.  'Atrird- 

bare  been  king.     Eusebius  places  Meles  im-  Ao»v.     Ascalon,  be  it  remembered,  was  an 

mediately  before  Candaules  (Chron.  Canon,  important  town  at  the  coming  of  the  Israel- 

psrt  u.  01. 13, 2).  Mr.  Grote  appears  to  re-  ites  into  the  Holy  Land  (Judg.  i.  18).    That 

gard  Myrsus  as  a  Greek,  not  a  Lydian,  ap-  a  Lydian  anny  ever  proceeded  eastward  of 

pellatiTe,  when  he  thus  expresses  himself: —  the  Halys  before  the  time  of  Croesus  is  in 

"The  twenty-second  prince  of  this  family  the  highest  degree  improbable.      Ascalon 

vss  Candaules,  called  by  the  Greeks  Myr'  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ancient 

ribs,  the  eon  of  Myrsus,'*  (Hist,  of  Greece,  cities  of  the  Philistines.    It  may  be  to  the 

▼oL  iii.   p.  296).     Herodotus  says  twice  account  given  by  Xanthus  of  this  distant 

over,  '*  Candaules  was  the  son  of  Myrsus  ;'*  expedition   that  we  owe  the  narratiye  in 

and  adds,  **  by  the  Greeks  he  was  called  Atbenseus  (viii.  37,  p.  277)  of  the  drowning 

Myrsihis."  of  Atergatis  or  Derceto,  the  »Syrian  Venus, 

'  A  curious  patronymic,  but  analogous  in  a  lake  near  Ascalon  by  Mopeus,  a  Lydian. 
ia  a  great  measure  to  the   Latin   forms,        *  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  in  one  of  his  r^ 

Serrius,Serrilius;  Manius,  Manilius;Quino-  cently  discovered   fragments  (Frag.   Hist, 

tins,  Qninctilius,  &c.,  seeming  to  show  that  Gr.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  380-6),  professes  to  give 
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10.  One  conclusion  may  be  drawn  alike  from  the  silence  of  ilie 
foreign,  and  the  fictions  of  the  native  historian — ^that  the  Lydians 
of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  possessed  no  authentic  information  concern- 
ing their  ancestors  farther  back  than  the  time  of  Gyges,  the  first 
king  of  the  race  called  Mermnadaa.    From  this  we  may  derive,  as  a 
corollary,  the  further  consequence  of  the  insignificance  of  Lydia  in 
times  anterior  to  his  date.     Previously  to  the  accession  of  ^e  last 
dynasty,  Lydia  was,  it  is  probable,  but  one  out  of  the  many  petty 
states  or  kingdoms  into  which  Lower  Asia  was  parcelled  out,  and 
was  far  from  being  the  most  important  of  the  number.    Lyoia,  which 
save  kings  to  the  Greek  colonies  upon  the  coast,*  and  maintained 
its  independence  even  against  Croesus,'  must  have  been  at  least  as 
powerful,  and  the  really  predominant  state  was  the  central  kingdom 
of  the  Phrygians,  who  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  the  Greeks 
of  the  coast  than  any  other  of  the  Asiatic  peoples  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact,^  and  whose  kings  were  the  first  of  all  foreigners 
to  send  offerings  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi."    Lydia,  until  the  time 
of  Gyges,  was  a  petty  state  which  made  no  conquests,  and  exercised 
but  little  influence  beyond  its  borders. 

11.  Concerning  the  destruction  of  Candaules,  the  last  king  of  the 
second  dynasty,  and  the  accession  of  Gyges,  the  first  king  of  the 
third,  several  very  different  legends  appear  to  have  been  current 
One  is  found  related  at  length  in  Herodotus,  another  in  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  a  third  in  Plato.'    In  all,  amid  the  greatest  diversity  of 

something  like  a  complete  account  of  the  Only  a  verj  few   fiu:ts  are    nairated  of 

later  kings  of  the  second  dynasty.     He  these  kings  in  the  fragment.     It  m  chiefly 

traces    the  line    of  descent  through  five  oocnpied  with  an  account  of  the  fend  be- 

monarchs    to    the    king  slain   by  Gyges,  tween  the  Heraclids  aiKl  the  Mermnaidc, 

whom,  instead  of  Candaales,  he  calls  Sady-  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  and  with 

attes.    These  five  monarchs  are  Adyattes,  a  long  story  concerning  Ardys,  how  he  loA 

Ardys,  Adyattes   II.,  Meles,  and   Myrsus.  his  crown  and  recovered  it,  and  reigned  70 

In  the  order,  and  'in  the  names  of  four  of  yean,  and  was  the  best  of  all  the  Lydian 

these,  Adyattes,  Ardys,  Adyattes  II.,  and  kings  next  to  Alcimius. 

Meles,  he  nearly  agrees  with  Euaebius,  who  *  Herod,  i.  147.            '  Ibid,  c  28. 

gives  **  Ardysus  Alyatte,  annis  36 ;    Aly-  7  gee,  for  proofs  of  this,  Grote*8  Histocy 

attes,  annis  14;  Meles,  annis  12"  (Chron.  of  Greece,  part  ii.  ch.  xvi.  (voL  iiL   pp. 

Can.  part  i.  c.  zv.),  as  the  immediate  pre-  284-291). 

decasBors  of  Candaules.     In  the  fifth  name  ^  Herod,  i.  14. 

he  agrees  with  Herodotns,  from  whom  Eose-  *  Repub.  ii.  §  3.     Mr.  Grote  well  soms 

bins  differs,  nnoe  he  entirely  omits  Myrsos.  np  this  legend : — According  to  the  legend  in 

Then  coincidences  seem  to  entitle  the  list  to  Plato,  Gyges  is  a  mere  herdsman  of  the  king 

some  consideration.     It  may  possibly  have  of  Lydia:  afler  a  terrible  storm  and  esrih- 

come  from  Xanthus,  or  from  Dionysins  of  quake,  he  sees  near  him  a  chasm  in  the  earth, 

MytUene,  who  wrote  histories  in  Xanthus's  into  which  he  descends  and  finds  a  vast  hone 

name  (Athen.  zii.  zi.,  p.  415).    The  follow-  of  brass,  hollow  and  partly  open,  whereiii 

ing  is  the  genealogical  tree  according  to  this  there  lies  a  gigantic  corpse  with  a  golden 

authority: —  ring.    This  ring  he  carries  away,  and  di»- 

Adyattes.  covers   unezpectiMlly  that  it  possesses   the 

r          1  miraculous  property  of  rendering  him  in- 

Gadys.                Ardys.  visible  at  pleasure.    Being  emt  onamuia^e 

Advmttes  II  ^  ^^  ^^^'  ^  makes  the  magic  ring  avaii- 

I  able  to  his  ambition :  he  first  \wmuBMB  him- 

Males.  <*^f  ^^  ^®  penon  of  the  queen,  then  witli 

I  her  aid  aaaassinates  the  king,  and  finnUv 

Myrstis.  seises  the  sceptre." — History  m  Greece,  vol. 

I  iu.  p.  298. 

Sadyattaa  a  Cbndanlea. 
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circamstantials,  what  may  be  called  the  historic  outline  is  the  same. 
Gyges,  a  sabject  of  the  Lydian  king,  conspires  against  him,  destroys 
him  in  his  palace,  obtains  the  throne,  and  becomes  the  husband  of 
the  queen.'  These  data  seem  to  have  furnished  materials  to  the 
Greek  poets  of  the  existing  or  following  times,  which  they  worked 
up  into  romances,  embellishing  them  according  to  their  fismcy. 

The  change  of  dynasty  was  not  effected  without  a  struggle.  The 
HeraclidsB  had  their  partisans,  who  took  arms  against  the  usurper, 
and  showed  themselves  ready  to  maintain  in  the  field  the  cause  of 
their  legitimate  sovereigns.  Gyges  was  unwilling  to  trust  the 
event  to  the  chance  of  a  battle,  and  had  address  enough  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  malcontents  to  a  reference,  which,  while  it  would 
prevent  any  effusion  of  blood,  was  unlikely  to  injure  his  pretensions.* 
The  Delphic  oracle,  now  for  the  first  time  heard  of  in  Lydian  history, 
but  already  for  some  years  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  purely 
Asiatic  population  of  the  peninsula,'  was  chosen  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  the  dispute,  and  gave  the  verdict  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  con- 
fidently anti()ipated  by  the  de  facto  king,  when  he  consented  to  the 
reference — ^in  favour  of  the  party  in  possession.  The  price  of  the 
reply  was,  perhaps,  not  settled  beforehand,  but  at  any  rate  it  was 
paid  ungrudgingly.     Goblets  of  gold,  and  various  rich  offerings  in 


^  The  legends  of  Plato  and  Herodotus  to  expiate  the  sin,  but  it  was  not  accepted 
agree  jet  further,  that  it  was  with  the  con-  hj  the  injured  party.  Meles  went  for  three 
nirance  of  the  queen,  and  by  her  favour,    years  into  voluntary  banishment,  and  Das- 

that  the  assBssination  took  place.     Nicolas,  cylus,  the  son  of  the  murdered  man,  was 

however,  represents  the  queen  as  indignant  invited  to  return,   but  he    refused.      At 

at  the  advances  of  Gyges,  and  as  complain-  length,  in  the  fifth  generation  (Ardys,  Ady- 

ing  to  her  husband  of  his  insolence.      In  attes,  Meles,  Myrsus,  Sadyattes),  the  ven- 

other  reelects  the  narrative  of  Nicolas  is  geance  came.     Gyges,  about  to  be  put  to 

more  consistent  than   Plato's  with   Hero-  death  on  account  of  the  insult  which  he  had 

dotus.     Gyges  is  one  of  the  king's  body-  offered  to  the  virgin  queen,  whom  he  had 

goard,  and  a  special  favourite.    The  pecur-  been  sent  to  conduct  from  the  court  of  her 

liar  feature  of  the  tale  in  Nicolas  is,  that  it  father,  Amoeaus,  king  of  Mysia,  recals  the 

exhibits  the  retributive  principle  as  per-  memoiy  of  his  ancestral  wrongv,  and  the 

VHlii^  the  whole  history,  and  acoounU,  as  curses  of  Ardys  on  his  own  race,  collects  a 

it  were,  for  the  curious  declaration  of  the  band  of  followers,  enters  the  palace,  and  . 

onde,  **  Vengeance  shall  come  for  the  Hera-  slays  the  monarch  in  his  bridal-chamber, 

elides  in  the  person  of  the  fifth  descendant  Then,  when  the  reference  is  made  to  the 

from  Gyges."    The  Memmadae,  we  are  told,  orade,  the  announcement  falls  with  peca- 

were  a  family  of  distinction  in  the  days  of  liar  fitness:  '*  Vengeance  shall  come  for  the 

Aniyi^  son  of  Adyattes.    Dascylus,  son  of  Heraclides  in  the  person  of  the  fifth  de- 

Oj^ea,  was  then  duef  &vourite  of  the  reign-  scendant." 

ing  king.     Jealous  of  his  influence,  and  fear-        '  Mr.  Grote  says,  **  A  civil  war  ensued, 

ing  for  the  suocesnon,  Adyattes,  son    of  which  both  parties  (xt  length  consented  to 

Ardys,  secretly  contrived  the  assassination  terminate    by  reference  to    the    Delphian 

of  Dascylus.     Ardys,  ignorant  who  was  the  oracle."    But  Herodotus  implies  that  there 

murderer,  hud  heavy  curses  on  him,  who-  was  no  actual  war,  the  convention  being 

erer  he  m^ht  be,  before  the  public  assembly  made  before  the  two  parties  came  to  blows, 

of  the  nation.    This  was  the  origin  of  the  (&s  ol  AvSoi  Sciy^v  eirotevvro  r6  KuySa^ 

fetuL     For  this  crime,  committed  in  the  \tm  -rdSos,  Koi  iy  HTKotci  1i&ay,irvy4' 

reign  of  Ardys,  and  unpunished  at  the  time,  ^ijo'ay  ot  re  roO  T^cm  trrafft&rai  icol  ol 

▼engeanoe  came  in  the  person  of  hie  fifth  Aoiirol  AvSol,  i.  13.)    That  the  oracle  was 

deteendarU.     During  the  reigns  of   Ady-  open  to  pecuniarv  influence  is  evidenced  by 

attcs  U.,  Meles,  and  Myrsus,  the  feud  con-  Herodotus  himself  (v.  63,  vi.  66). 
tinned,  the  des(»idants  of  Dascylus  living  in        *  Herod,  i.  14. 
exile.    A  vain  attempt  was  made  by  Meles 
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the  same  precious  metal,  besides  silver  ornaments,  suoli  as  no  other 
individual  had  presented  to  the  days  of  Herodotus/  attested  the 
gratitude,  or  the  honesty,  of  the  successful  adventurer. 

12.  The  reign  of  Gyges  is  despatched  by  Herodotus  in  a  single 
sentence,  valuable  alike  for  what  it  contains  and  for  what  it  ex- 
cludes.    We  learn  from  it  the  important  fact  that  this  king  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Greeks  of  the  coast,  who  had  hitherto,  so  £bu:  as  we 
can  gather  from  the  scanty  notices  which  remain  to  us,  preserved 
friendly  relations  with  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country  on 
which  they  had  planted  their  settlements.*    Like  the  Phoenicians  in 
Spain  and  Africa,  and  our  own  countrymen  for  some  considerable 
space  of  time  in  India  and  America,  the  early  Greek  settlers  in 
Asia,  engaged  in  commerce  for  the  most  part,  appear  to  have  been 
received  with  fisivour  by  the  natives,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
have  maintained  with  them  unbroken  amity.'    Gyges  was  the  first 
to  introduce  a  new  policy.     Jealous  of  the  increasing  power  of  the 
foreigners,  who  had  occupied  the  whole  line  of  coast,  or  simply 
ambitious  of  extending  his  dominion,   he  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  lonians,  ravaged  the  landB,  and  probably  laid  siege  to 
the  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Miletus,  and  even  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  town  of  Colophon.''    This,  however,  as  Herodotus  tells  us  in 
the  same  passage,  was  the  utmost  extent  of  his  achievements.*    He 
did  not  J  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  love  of  Magnes,  attack  either  Mag- 
nesia, much  less  effect  the  capture  of  a  second  Grecian  city,  or  we 
should  never  have  been  told  by  Herodotus  that,  '*  besides  taking 
Colophon,  and  making  an  inroad  on  Miletus  and  Smyrna,  he  did  not 
perform  a  single  noble  exploit.*'  *    Neither  is  it  possible  that  he 


4  i.  14.     Tiyiis  rvpopytiffas  &Wirc/ii^e  of  the  Greeks  to  intenmz  with  the  Aaatlc 

i^oBiifxara  4s  AtK^hs  odx  dxiyv  &A.X*  tribes. 

Ztra  fi^y  kpy^v  hntB^ftara  («m  o/  ir  \  c  <-        ^  I  agree  with  Bahr  on  the  sense  of  H»> 

cr  a  iw  AcX^tirt*  irdtpc^  8i  rov  kpy^pov,  rodotas  in  the  passage  itr40dK§  /tkw  wvw 

Xpvffhv    iw\€ro y — Kai  KpifT^p^s  ol  trrp€n-iriv  h  re  Mlktfrow  maX  i$  S^i^rf r, 

ipi0fihv  l(  j^^toi  k¥aic4arcu,  iccU  KoXo^vvof  r6  Atrrv  cIXe  (L  14,  eod). 

*  The  Greeks  took  Lycian  kings  (Herod,  i.  The  contrast  is  between  the  territones  of 
147).  The  Lycians  are  said  to  have  taken  Smyrna  and  Miletos,  and  the  town  itaelf  of 
even  their  name  from  a  Greek  (ibid.  173).  Colophon.  In  the  construction  4ir4fiaX€ 
In  most  of  the  Greek  towns  the  population  arptn-lrit^  4s  M/Xi|roy,  the  word  MtX^ov 
seems  to  haye  been  mixed,  partly  Greek,  can  only  stand  for  MiAi^Wifr.  Mr.  Grotc 
partly  Asiatic.  The  best-evidenced  case  is  seems  to  preter  the  more  usual  ezplanatioD, 
that  of  Teos  (Pausan.  Vii.  iii.  §  3 ;  Boeckh's  that  itrru  is  the  town,  mmtta  the  dtadel 
Corp.  Ins.,  No.  3064).  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  300). 

*  Of  course  the  colonies  were  not  ori-  ^  Herod,  i.  14.  &XX'  oMv  fJy  fyyr 
ginally  established  without  bloodshed.  (See  &«^  cokoi)  &AXo  4y4vtro,  fimrtKnvmt^ntt 
Herod,  i.  146 ;  Mimnerm.  ap.  Strabon.  ziv.  ic.r.A. 

p.  634,  where  the  violence  employed  at  the        *  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii. 

founding  of  Miletus  and  Colophon  is  no*  p.  300^  accepts  as  something  more  than 

ticed.)     But  instances  of  their  being  attacked  myth  the  tale  found  in  Nicolas  of  Dsmaacus, 

afterwards  by  the  natives  are  exceedingly  of  the  beautiful  youth,  Magnes,  whom  Gyges 

rare.      The  attack  of  the  Carians    upon  loved,  and  who  turned  the  heads  of  all  Uie 

Priene,  in  which  Androclus  was  slain,  is  women  wherever  he  went;  whom  at  last 

perhapa  the  only  recorded  exception.    This  the  men  of  Magnesia  resolved  to  disgrace* 

must  be  accounted  for,  partly  by  the  sense  and  reduce  to  the  level  of  common  bnmaiiity, 

which  the  natives  entertained  of  the  ad-  by  disfiguring  his  oonntenani«,  and  depririag 

vantages  they  derived  from  the  commerce  him  of  his  flowing  locks:   in  revenge  for 

of  the  Greek  towns,  partly  by  the  readiness  which  outrage  on  his  favourite^  the  lorer 
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oonld  liave  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  Troad,  as  Strabo  affinns,' 
or  exercised  such  influence  over  the  Milesians,  as  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  establishment  of  their  colonies.  After  ages  delighted  to 
magnify  the  infancy  of  a  dynasty,  which  attained  in  the  end  a 
degree  of  power  and  prosperity  far  beyond  aught  that  had  been 
seen  before  within  the  limits,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lower 
Asia,  and  loved  to  throw  back  to  the  hero-founder  of  the  race  the 
actions  and  the  character  of  the  most  illustrious  among  his  de- 
scendants.* 

13.  Of  Ardys,  the  son  and  successor  of  Oyges,  who  reigned, 
according  to  Herodotus,  within  a  year  of  half  a  century,'  the  two 
&ctB  which  alone  are  recorded,  are  important,  as  showing  that  he 
inherited  from  his  father  that  line  of  aggressive  policy  which  became 
the  settled  system  df  the  Memmad  princes,  and  which  was  parti- 
cnlarly  directed  against  the  Greek  cities  of  the  coast.  He  renewed 
the  attack  upon  Miletus,  and  took  the  town  of  Pri^n^.*    Probably 


made  war  upon  the  offending  cit^,  and  per-  S8) ;  as  he  built  the  magnificent  temple  to 

Berered  until  he  took  the  place  (Nic.  Daraaac.  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  so  his  progenitor  and  , 

p.  52  Orell.).     But  the  expression  of  Hero-  prototype  must  row  it  and  lay  its  founda- 

dotua,  quoted  above,  seems  to  be  condusiTe  tions  (ibid.  38  and  55) ;  as  the  great  sewers 

against  the  anthenticity  of   this  history,  and  the  massive  stone  seats  in  the  Circus 

Were  it  otherwise,  the  authority  of  Nicolaus  Maximus  were  undoubtedly  the  works  of 

Damasoenns,  unsupported'  by  any  corrobo-  the  one,  so  must  they  also,  or  works  of  a 

n&ting  totimony,  is  quite  insufficient  to  en-  similar  character,  be  ascribed  to  the  other 

tille  a  narrative  to  belief.     It  is  true  that  (ibid.  35  and  38).     In  the  same  way  is  a»- 

he  was  acquainted   with  the   writings  of  signed  to  Ninus  the  whole  series  of  conquesta  ^ 

Santhua,  and  sometimes  follows  them  with-  nude  by  subsequent  Assyiian  kings  (Ctesiaa 

OQt  mentioning  his  authority,  as  in  his  ac-  ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  2).     Sometimes  an  entire 

eoant  of  the  voracity  and  death  of  Gambles ;  war  is  repeated,  as  that  with  Pidenie  in  the 

bat  it  is  also  evident  that  in  many  cases  he  fourth   book  of  Livy  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p. 

einnot  be  following  Xanthus.     A  writer  452).      Possibly,  the  war  between  Sparta 

who  makes  Sadyattes  the  son  of  an  Alyattes,  and  Messenia  is  a  case  in  point     ^most  all 

who  brings  a  Sibyl  to   the  assistance  of  the  events  of  what  is  called  the  first  war 

Crosus  upon  the  pyre,  and  who  ascribes  recur  in  the  second. 

the  Persian  respect  for  Zoroaster,  and  reli-        '  Euaebius  limited  his  reign  to  38  years 

gioos  regard  for  the  element  of  tire,  to  the  (Chron.   Canon.   Pars    Post.    p.   325,    ed. 

circumstance  of  this  miraculous  escape  of  the  Mai). 

Ljdianking,  is  not  to  be  quoted  as  authority,        *  Herod,  i.  15.      I  know  not  on  what 

where  he  stands  alone,  without  the  strongest  grounds  Mr.  Grote  observes  that  **  this  pos- 

cxpression    of    distrust.      At    any    rate,  session  cannot  have  been  maintained,  for  the 

Mr.  Grote  seems  open  to  the  censure  which  dty  appears   afterwards   as   autonomous " 

he  himself  bestows  on  Ottfried  Muller,  that  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  301),  unless  it 

he  oocasioDally  **  gives  '  Sagen*  too  much  in  be  on  the  expression  of  Herodotus,  that 

the  style  of  real  facts"  (vol.  iii.  p.  240,  **  before  the  sovereignty  of  Croesus  all  tlie 

note).  Greeks  were  free "     (i.  6).     But  this  only 

*  S^bo,  xixi.  p.  590.  seems  to  mean  that  no  Greek  country — 

'  This  tendency  in  all  legendary  history  neither  Ionia,  iEolis,  nor  Doris — had  been 

to  throw  back  and  repeat  events  and  dr-  reduced  to  subjection, 
cunkstances  has  been  noticed  by  Niebuhr  in        Mr.  Grote  has  another  mysterious  remark 

his  Roman  history,  and  is  certainly  one  of  in  the  next  sentence  of  Us  work.    **  His 

the  most  striking  characteristics  of  such  re-  (Ardys*)  long  reign  was  signalised  by  two 

cords.     As  Romulus  is  an  earlier  TuUus,  events,  both  of  considerable  moment  to  the 

and  Ancm  a  second' Numa,  so  even  in  more  Asiatic  Greeks^ — the  invasion  of  the  Cimme- 

historic  times  we  find  the  undoubted  acts  of  rians,  and  the  first  approach  to  collision  (at 

the  second  Tarquin  almost  all  antidpated  in  least  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  histo- 

the  first.    As  the  later  sovereign  was  oer-  rical  knowledge)  between  the  inhabitants  of 

taioly  master  of  Latium,  so  the  earlier  must  Lydia  and  those  of  Upper  Asia  under  the 

"nbdne  the  whole  Latin  name"  (Liv.  i.  Median  kings."     What  is  this  **  first  cgfh 
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he  would  have  signalised  his  reign  by  further  successes,  but  for  Ihe 
inyasion  of  the  Cimmerians,  a  terrible  visitation,  which  we  shsJl 
best  understand  by  regarding  it  as  closely  parallel  to  the  Gallic 
irruption  into  Italy  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  6r  to  the  first  inva- 
sions of  the  Boman  Empire  by  the  Goths  and  Huns. 

14.  Who  the  Cimmerians  were,  whence  they  came,  with  what 
races  they  were  ethnically  connected,  will  be  considered  hereafter, 
in  the  notes  to  the  Fourth  Book.  With  regard  to  their  occupation 
of  Asia  Minor  at  this  time,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  whereoB 
Herodotus,  throughout  his  whole  history,^  regards  the  invasion  in 
the  reign  of  Ardys  as  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  Cimmerian 
irruption  into  these  countries;  other  writers  speak  of  repeated 
attacks,  covering  a  long  period  of  time,  in  which  moreover  the 
Cimmerians  were  accompanied  and  assisted  by  Thracian  tribes,  and 
came  into  Asia  Minor,  apparently,  from  the  west  rather  the  east 
Strabo  expressly  states  that  they  made  several  distinct  incursions,' 
and  seemingly  orings  them  iato  Asia  across  the  Thracian  Bosphoms. 
To  some  of  these  incursions  he  gives  a  high  antiquity.'  In  this  he 
is  followed  or  exceeded  by  Eusebius,  who  places  the  first  Cimmerian 
invasion  of  Asia  three  hundred  years  before  the  first  Olympiad 
(B.C.  1076).*  The  silence  of  Herodotus,  and  still  more  the  way  in 
which  he  speaks,  on  first  mentioning  the  subject,  of  the  Cimmerian 
incursion,*  are  weighty  arguments  against  those  who  hold  that  there 
were  a  long  series  of  such  attacks,  covering,  without  any  considerable 
intervals,  a  space  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  years.^  Still  it  would 
be  rash  to  reject  altogether  the  distinct  assertions  of  Strabo,  con- 
firmed as  they  are  by  the  fact,  of  which  there  is  ample  evidence,* 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  upon  the  coast,  Cimmerians  and 
Treres  were  confounded  together,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  of  invasions  in  which  both  people  took  part. 
The  Cimmerians,  who  before  their  country  was  wrested  from  iheax 
by  the  Scythian  nomads,  were  neighbours  of  the  Thraoians,  may 
well  have  joined  with  them  in  plundering  expeditions  from  time  to 
time,  and  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  into  Asia  by  the 

proach  to  coUisian"  in  the  reign  of  Ardys  ?  p4tr$(u  r&y  (1.  r^y)  /t^xP*  ''^^  Ataxias 

The  collision  came,  as  he  notices  a  few  pages  jcol  rif  r  'Ittwtas, 

after  (p.   310),  in  the  time  of  Alyattes,  ^  Chron.  Canon.  Para  Post.  (p.  303,  ed. 

grandson  of  Ardys.   What  "  historical  know-  Mai). 

ledge"  have  we  cf  any  collision,  or  **  aj^roach  '  Herod,  i.   6.      vplb  <c  r^s    Kp^lc^v 

to  collision,*'  earlier  than  this  ?  ^X^^  wdt^ts  "E^Aifvct   ^ctw  cXf ^#cpM. 

^  Herod,  i.  6,  15,  16,  103;  ir.  1,  11,  rh  yhp  Kififi€plc»p  ffrpdr^vfiu  rh 

12 ;  Tii.  20.  M  r^y  'Iwricuf  hvut6iiww  —  «^   Koero- 

'  Strab.  i.  p.  90  (Ozf.  ed.).     o%  rt  Ki^a-  crpo^  4y4y€To  r&v  mXimv^  AXX'  4^  iwt- 

fA^pioti  ots  ical  Tpiipwvas  iyofjidfowruff  ^  Bpofi^s  hfntQy^. 

iKtitfw  ri  l^i^os,  xoWaKis  iwi^pofiop  >  Clinton's  Fasti  Hell.  vol.  i.  p.  214.     OL 

rii  Sc(i&  fiiprii  rov  Il^rrov,  ital  rk  9v¥9x%  40,  4. 

v^OiSy  irori  iilv  M  na^Xtcy6yas,  work  '  The  oontenq)onury  poet,  r*ll'fffs  ^oke 

S^  Mol  ^ff^yat  ififidK6vTts.  both  of  Treres  and  df  Cimmerians  (Stnbo» 

7  Strab.  i.  p.  9  (Ozf.  ed.).     o/  Kififi4pun  xiv.  p.  927,  Oxf.  ed.).    CalUstbenes  aid  tlut 

Ka(r   "Ofiiipov  ^  iiiKph¥  wph    aih-  the  Treres  and  Lycians  took  Sardis(Stiab.sui. 

rov  fiixp^s  *I«Was  M9patior  r^p  yiip  r^p  p.  627).     Strabo,  in  a  passage  Quoted  abore, 

iie  Boair6pov  waff  a  p.    And  again,  iii.  uses  the  words,  Ktfifu^ovt,  ois  koI  Tp^h 

p.  200 :  lead*  *O/Aiip0P  ^  irpit  ainoO  fiMphp  pvpas  ipofAdfowip,    Cf.  idso  Eustath.  ad 

\4youin  T^K  rAp  Kififuplmp  Upoiop  yM-  Horn.  Od.  zi.  14. 
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Thiacian  Bosphoms.  But  &om  all  these  occasional  incursions, 
which  Herodotus  may  have  regarded  as  Thracian,  not  Cimmerian 
lavages,  the  one  great  Cimmerian  invasion,  of  which  he  so  often 
speaks,  is  to  be  distinguished.  In  this,  if  it  came,  according  to  the 
undoubting  conviction  of  our  author,  from  the  east,  no  Thracians 
woidd  participate.*  It  would  have  a  right  to  be  called  '*  the  Cim- 
merian attack."  It  would  be  a  thing  sui  generis.  The  Oreeks  in 
general,  long  accustomed  to  confound  Treres  and  Cimmerians,  might 
Bpeak,  according  to  habit,  of  both  as  having  been  concerned  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  inroads  ;*  but  an  accurate  writer,  like  Herodotus, 
whose  inquiries  had  convinced  him  that  these  Cimmerians  entered 
Asia  Minor  from  the  Caucasus,  would  know  that  here  there  was  no 
place  for  Treres,  who  lay  so  far  out  of  the  route,  and  that  however 
true  it  might  be  that  Cimmerians  had  at  other  times  joined  in  the 
forays  of  the  Treres  in  Asia,  yet  on  no  other  occasion  had  there  been 
a  real  Cimmerian  inroad,  and  he  would  therefore  be  perfectly  correct 
in  ^peaking  of  this  bs  ^^the  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians." 

The  Cimmerians  were  fugitives,  driven  out  of  their  native  country 
hy  the  Scythians,  but  not  the  less  formidable  on  that  account. 
Niebuhr  surmises  that  the  Oauls  who  sacked  Rome  and  overran 
Italy,  were  fugitives  from  the  Spanish  peninsula,  retiring  before 
the  increasing  strength  of  the  Iberian  race.^  The  barbarians  who 
destroyed  the  Western  Empire  had  for  the  most  part  been  dispos- 
sessed of  their  own  cotfntries  by  nations  of  superior  strength.  On 
their  first  arrival  in  Asia  Minor  the  Cimmerians  seem  to  have  swept 
hefore  them  all  resistance.  Like  the  bands  of  Qauls,*  which  at  a 
later  date  ravaged  these  same  regions  in  the  same  ruthless  way,  the 
Cimmerian  invaders  carried  ruin  and  devastation  over  all  the  fairest 
regions  of  Lower  Asia.  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Ionia,  Phrygia,  even 
Cmcia,  as  well  as  Lydia,  were  plundered  and  laid  waste  ;  in  Phrygia, 
Midas,  the  king,  despairing  of  any  effectual  resistance,  pn  the 
approach  of  the  dreaded  foe,  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide ; '  in 
Lydia,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus,  they  took  the  capital  city, 


'  I  co&not  accept  Niebuhr's  theory,  that  probably  that  followed  by  Mithridates  when 

the  CimmeiiaDs  on  this  occasion  came  by  the  he  passed  through  the  KKtTBpa  ^kvS&w  on 

western  side  of  the  Eoiine,  and  across  the  his  flight  from  Pompey  (Appian.  de  Bell. 

Thradan  Bosphorus,  against  the  distinct  and  Mithr.  p.  400).    With  respiect  to  the  passage 

repeated  declarations  of  Herodotus.     It  seems  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphoms,  it  must  be  re- 

to  me  impossible  that  the  direction  in  which  membered  that  waggons  could  always  cross 

the  oemy  came  should  have  been  forgotten  in  winter  upon  the  ice  (Herod,  iy.  28^. 
bjr  the  people  of  the  country,  even  in  the        ^  Callinus  appears  to  have  done  so  (Strabo, 

s|noe  of  two  hundred  years;  especially  as  1.  s.  c.)* 

tbere  were  contemporary  writers,  Callinus,        *  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  pp.  506-509. 

Ardulochus,  and  others,  some  of  whom,  we  (Engl,  transl.) 

kooWfipoke  of  the  Cimmerian  attadc.    With        •  Livy,  xxxriii.  16.     It  will  appear  here- 

nprd  to  the  all^;ed  difficulties  of  the  route,  after  that  these  two  great  invasions  of  Asia 

««  may  grant  &e  impracticability  of  the  Minor  proceeded  from  the  same  identical 

oosft  line,  between  the  western  edge  of  the  race.      (See  Appendix  to  Book  iv.  cfa.  i. 

^Wasos  and  the  Eniine ;  but  why  may  we  "  On  the  Cimmerians  of  Herodotus  and  the 

not  suppose  the  Cimmerians  to  have  en-  Migrations  of  the  Cymric  Race.*') 
terad  Asia  by  the  Caucasian  gates,  through        7  Eustath.  ad  Hom.  Od.  xL  14.    This  is 

^f^  the  great  military  road  now  runs  the  event  alluded  to  in  Euseb.  Chron.  Can. 

frao  Mosdok  to  Tiilis?    This  most  always  Pan  Post.   01.   21,  2   (p.   324),  and  by 

We  been  a  very  practicable  route,  and  was  Strabo,  i.  p.  90  (Oxf.  ed.). 
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except  only  the  acropolis ;  in  Ionia  they  ravaged  the  valley  of  the 
Gayster,  besieged  Ephesus,  and,  according  to  some  accounta,  burnt 
the  temple  of  Diana  in  its  vicinity ; '  after  which  they  are  thought 
to  have  proceeded  southward  into  the  plain  of  the  Mseander,  and  to 
have  sacked  the  city  of  Magnesia.*  One  body,  under  a  leader  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Lygdamis,  even  penetrated  as  &r  as  Cilioia,  and 
there  sustained  a  terrible  reverse  at  the  hands  of  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers.^ The  Greeks  regarded  this  as  the  veijgeance  of  Artemis  ;* 
for  Lygdamis  had  been  the  leader  in  the  attack  on  Ephesus.  Still 
the  strength  of  the  invaders  was  not  broken  by  this  defeat.  It  was 
only  in  the  third  generation  that  the  Lydian  princes  were  able  to 
expel  them  from  the  territories  under  their  dominion.  Even  then, 
it  is  a  mibtake  to  say  that  they  were  driven  out  of  Asia.*  Just  as 
the  Gallic  marauders  of  later  times,  when  the  chances  of  war  turned 
against  them,  found  a  refuge  in  the  strong  position  called  thenceforth 
Galatia,  so  their  kindred,  the  Cimmerians,  long  after  the  time  of 
their  expulsion  from  Lydia  by  Alyattes,  maintained  themselves  in 
certain  strongholds,  as  Antandrus,  which,  according  to  Aristotle,* 


^  Hefjch.  in  voc  A^Sofux.  A6y9<ifus  &ycA.c(y  r&v  Kork  rhy  Moiaif^poir  ififidXr 
olros  iKaver€  r6p  va6p  r^s  *Aprtfu6os,  Xfiy  8^  koI  iwl  Tla/^\ay6vtu  ical  ^piSjur 
The  weU-known  passage  in  Callimachufl's  flrc  ical  Mliea  X4y€rai  atfAa  ra&pmt  wtikp 
Hjmn  to  Diana  (ver.  251-261)  has  thrown  cly  rh  XP*^  &vcA9ciy.  rConunent.  ad 
some  doubt  on  this.  It  seems,  however,  Hom.  Od.  1.  c.  s.)  But  if  Callinus  waa  ogo- 
quite  conceivable  that  a  poet,  whose  subject  temporary  with  the  taking  of  Sardia  men- 
was  the  praise  of  Diana,  should  ignore,  with-  tioned  by  Herodotus,  as  I  agree  with  Mr. 
out  denying,  so  unpleastuit  a  fact.  Calli-  Grote  in  considering  to  be  nearly  certain 
machus  may  even  be  understood  in  the  sense  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  333,  note  '),  the 
adopted  by  Bouhier :  "  Callimaque  a  pre-  &11  of  Magnesia  must,  on  the  authorities  of 
tendu  que  oe  fut  en  punition  du  sacril^  Strabo  (ziv.  p.  928)  and  Genoena  Afez. 
qu'ils  avaient  oommis  en  mettant  le  feu  au  (Strom,  i.  p.  333),  have  been  subseqoenl. 
temple  de  Diane."  (Dissertations,  &c.  ch.  To  me  also  the  feet  that  the  hack  of  Mag- 
vi  p.  56  J  That  the  Cimmerians  excited  the  nesia  is  so  uniformly  ascribed  to  the  Trercsy 
hatred  ox  the  lonians  by  the  plunder  of  their  is  a  strong  argument  that  it  does  not  bekmff 
temples,  was  attested,  aoooniing  to  Eusta-  to  this  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians.  (G£ 
thius  (Comment,  ad  Hom.  Od.  li.  14)  by  Eustath.  in  loc  s.  c,and  Strab.  ziv.  p.  927.) 
many  writers.  If  they  invested  Ephesus,  as  ^  Strabo,  i.  p.  90. 
we  ^ould  certainly  gather  from  Callimachus,  *  Callim.  Hymn.  ad.  Dian.  248-260. 
they  could  scarcely  fail  to  take  the  temple,  ^^  ffiMrflAnn 
which  was  nearly  a  mile  from  the  city  T^  ^  koI  if JUiu^  a«r«CtffA«y  iHrva^vT^ 
(Herod,   i.   26).      Mr.  Grote   supposes  that  AvySofuy  v/8ptgTi|y,  hri  y  arpat^iwtnifkiokymm 


"  the  Goddess  protected  her  town  and  sane-  **Y*Y«  Kiw-p^-i',  ♦•^••v  ««»r;  •*  ^,^ 

tuanr  (Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  in.  p    335).  '\t Xr/wSI  £^.  & 

But  he  rests  this  only  on  the  passage  of  Calli-  Ovr'  avr^  Zxvtfiiii^  inXlfLwrm,  uvn  nc  «AAac 

machus,  which  is  at  least  ambiguous.    Span-  ^Oimtv  iv  ktiuMvi  KovvrpMy  wrmv  ift^lu^, 

heim  (Comment,  ad  Callimach.  Hymn.  v.  No<mi<«u.- 'fi^^ow  yip  a.t  r.A  rdfa  «)pri«»t«. 

251-260,  in  the  edition  of  Emesti,  vol.  il.  p.        >   Ki/i/itplovs  4k  rijt  'Ao-faf  t^kAmn 

354)    regards    Herod,  i.   6    as    conclusive  (Herod,  i.  15).     As  Lydia  was  still  oooBned 

against  Hesychius,  where  he  certainly  must  within  its  original  limits,  a  Lydian  piixMae 

foreet  the  situation  of  the  temple.  would  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  poiv«r 

*  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  event  to  do  this.    There  is  also  distmct  proof  thai 

really  belongs  to  the  great  Cimmerian  inva-  they  continued  in  possession  of  parts  of  Asa. 

son.     Eustathius  appears  to  have  thought  See  the  following  notes. 
BO.      T«K '  Kififitplvy    ^vSftoipa    \4y€Tcu        *  Ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in   voc  'Ai^orSpvr. 

Torc  (Tp^pfff  94  ^curtK  4Kakovpro)  voW^p  *ApiffroT4Kiis  ^ff\  rvtn^¥  ifpoftda^ 

riif^'Afflea  fcarofipofifty,  iral  ria  Xapitis  KifAfitplia,  Kififupimp  ipotKo6rrm¥  in 

iXeiif   Kol   r&y  9Hayv4iTW¥    8^  iroAAo^f  ln|. 
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Ihdj  occupied  for  a  bimdred  years,  and  Sinope,  where,  Herodotus 
infonns  ua,  they  made  a  permanent  settlement^ 

15.  The  history  of  Lydia  during  the  time  of  their  supremacy  was 
almost  a  blank.  At  what  period  in  the  long  reign  of  Ardys  they 
entered  Asia  there  is  indeed  nothing  positively  to  show.  The  syn- 
chronism dependant  upon  the  notion  of-  their  having  been  pursued 
by  the  Scythians,  who  are  said  to  have  entered  Media  in  the  reign 
of  Cyaxares,  is  extremely  doubtful  from  the  improbability  of  the 
supposed  fact.  The  utmost  that  can  be  gathered  from  it  is  that  the 
Cimmerian  invasion  was  regarded  by  Herodotus  as  only  a  little 
preceding  the  accession  of  Cyaxares  (b.c.  633),  which  would  make 
it  fall  late  in  the  reign  of  Ardys.  At  any  rate,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  followed  in  f&cty  as  it  does  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  in  Hero 
dotus,*  both  the  capture  of  Priene  by  Ardys,  and  his  attack  upon 
Miletus.  Still  its  date  cannot  be  fixed  within  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Sadjattes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ardys,  appears,  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  his  reign,  to  have  remained  in  the  same  state  of  inaction 
which  had  characterised  the  latter  years  of  his  father's  rule.  Pro- 
bably it  required  all  the  energies  of  both  monarch  and  people  to 
protect  the  kingdom  against  the  Cimmeria)i  ravages.  We  may 
gather,  however,  from  what  is  recorded  of  this  king,  that  towards 
the  close  of  his  reign  the  power  of  the  Cimmerians  began  to  decline, 
and  Lydia  became  once  more  free  to  pursue  her  policy  of  aggres- 
sion. Sadyattes  renewed  the  war  with  Miletus  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  and  carried  it  on  until  his  death.  Whether  either  of 
the  great  victories  mentioned  by  Herodotus'  were  gained  by  him,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.  All  that  we  know  is  that  he  did  not 
bring  the  war  to  a  close,  but  bequeathed  it  to  his  successor  upon 
the  urone,  his  son  by  his  own  sister,*  Alyattes. 

16.  Thisprince,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  house  except  Croesus, 
is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  bent  his  whole  energies  to  the  prose- 
cution of  this  war  during  the  first  six  years  of  his  reign.  The 
circumstances  of  the  contest,  which  Herodotus  relates  at  length,*  and 
on  which  no  other  ancient  writer  throws  any  additional  light,  need 
not  be  here  repeated.  The  designs  of  Alyattes  were  baffled,  and 
Miletus,  the  foremost  city  of  Asiatic  Qreece,  which  had  been  attacked 
in  succession  by  every  monarch  of  the  house  of  the  Mermnadae,  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  her  independence  for  half  a  century  longer. 


*  Herod,  iv.  12.  ^airorreu  Si  ot  Kifi'  that  Sarah  was  Iscah,  as  aflBuined  by  Clinton, 
fupUi  ^vyorrts  is  rifv  'Atririp  rohs  F.  H.  vol.  i.  App.  ch.  ▼.  p.  290,  note), 
2ici(hs,  KcU  T^F  Xtpff6niaoy  fcr(iravrcr,  of  Cambjsw  (Herod,  iii.  Sl),  and  Herod 
iw  rf  VV9  'Xtr^wji  'w6\is  'EAA.^  dlKiffrwL.  Agrippa  (Jut.  vi.  157)  are  well  known. 

*  Herod,  i.  15.  '  Herod.  L  17-22.    Mr.  Qrote  aays  that 
7  Ibid.  IS.     rp^fAora  firydka  9i^diria  Sadyattes  carried  on  this  war  for  8even^  and 

Htkiffflmtf  ^4p*To.  Alyattes  for  five  years ;  bat  Herodotus  di- 

^  Here  the  authority  of  Nicolas  of  Da»  vides  the  war  as  above.     iwoKifitt   Irca 

oascos  is  supported  by  that  of  Suidas  (in  MtKa  .  .  .  .  r&  /jAp  vvv  I(   Irca  rStp 

Toc.  'AXvd(m}i)  and  Xenophilus  (ap.  Anon.,  IvSf ica  taZvi,mi)s  6  "kptvos  Mri  AvUuv 

quoted  in  the  Frag.  Hist.  Gr.,  toL  i.  p.  42).  ^px'*  ^  k^  4fffidx\ur  n^yiKalura  is  r^w 

Kaniages  with  half-mien  hare  been  fre-  M<A)}0'(i}r  r^y  arpcn-triir  rk  9^  ir4in'§  rStv 

quent  in  the  East  from  the  days  of  Abraham  4ri»v  rk   lir6fuya    roiiri    ^  *AXvdmis 

<lownwards.    The  cases  of  Abraham  himself  iwokifiMt  .  .  .  .  r^  d^   Btmi^xdr^  ^rcl, 

(Gen.  MX,  12;  there  is  no  eridenoe  to  show  k.  r.  K. 
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The  order  of  tlie  other  events  of  the  reign  of  Al  jattes  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  certainty.  Besides  his  war  with  Miletus,  he 
was  engaged  (we  know^  in  four  separate  contests.  He  drove  the 
Cimmerians  beyond  his  Doundaries,  attacked  and  took  Smyrna,  made 
an  attempt  upon  Clazomenee,  but  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and 
carried  on  a  protracted  contest  against  the  combined  powers  of 
Media  and  Babylonia.  He  is  also  said  to  have  invaded  Caria,  but 
by  a  writer  who,  utfless  where  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  he  is 
following  Xanthus,  is  of  no  authority.'  The  last  war,  if  it  took 
place  at  all,  happened  late  in  his  reign,  after  Croesus  was  grown  to 
manhood.'  The  date  of  the  struggle  with  the  Medes  depends  on  that 
of  the  eclipse  of  Thales,  which  is  still  undetermined."  Perhaps  the 
most  probable  date  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Grote  and 
others,  chiefly  on  astronomical  considerations,  viz.  B.C.  615-610. 
The  other  wars,  that  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Cimme- 
rians, and  those  with  the  Greeks  of  the  coast,  may  have  taken  place 
either  before  or  after  the  Median  contest. 

17.  This  last  event,  beyond  all  question  the  most  important  in  Ihe 
reign  of  Alyattes,  is  regarded  by  Herodotus  as  brought  about  by 
what  appears  an  insignificant  cause.  A  band  of  Scythians,  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  Cyazares,  the  Median  king,  upon  a  disgust 
quitted  Media,  and  took  refuge  with  Alyattes.  Cyaxares  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  fugitives  and  met  with  a  refusal,  upon  which  he 
declared  war  against  Lydia,  and  the  contest  began.  Kow  althou^ 
undoubtedly  the  passage  of  nomadic  hordes  from  one  government 
in  the  East  to  another  has  frequently  been  the  occasion  of  war 
between  adjoining  states,^  yet  the  flight  of  a  mere  hand  of  men  (ciXv 
iLvBpwv)  who  had  been  useful  as  himters,  would  scarcely  have  been 
motive  sufficient  to  produce  the  invasion  of  a  kingdom  not  even 
adjoining,  but  separated  from  the  Median  empire  by  the  intervening 
country  of  Fhrygia.  It  is  besides  exceedingly  improbable  that  at 
this  particular  period  there  were  any  Scythians  on  such  terms  of 
friendly  subjection  to  Cyaxares,  as  the  story  supposes.  Not  long 
before  the  accession  of  Alyattes,  Cyaxares  had,  we  know,  been 
engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle  with  Scythic  hordes,  and  such  of  them 
as  submitted  to  his  sway  must  have  felt  themselves  under  the  yoke 
of  an  oppressor.  A  portion  of  his  Scythic  subjects  may  no  doubt 
have  revolted,  and  when  hard  pressed  by  his  troops  may  have  fled 

^  Nicolas  of  Damascus.    The  question  of  taken  place  B.C.  625  (Recberdws,  Ac.,  tqL  i. 

his  credibility  has  been  treated  above  (p.  p.  342).     Clinton  plaices  it  B.C.  603  T  F.  H. 

296,  note*).  vol.  i.  p.  419).     Ideler  oonsiden  thmt  &o 

'  Croesus  in  the  tale  is  represented  as  edipee  about  this  period  fulfils  the  n&ceamrj 

already  governor  of  Thebtf  and  Adramytr  conditions  except  that  of  B.c.  610  (Hand- 

tium.     As  he  was  only  thirty-five  years  of  buch  der  Chronologic,  vol.  i.  p.  209).      Mr. 

age  at  his  &ther's  death  (Herod,  i.  26)  the  Hind  and  Mr.  Airy  have  recently  suggestel 

Garian  war  of  Alyattes,  if  a  reality,  must  the  late  date  of  B.a  585  (Boaanqoet,   Fall 

belong  to  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  ci  Iob  of  Nineveh,  p.  14).      It  may  be  doubted 

life.      Mr.    Grote    well    observes,    against  whether    astronomical  aoence  has  y«t    «1- 

Clinton,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Nioolaus  tained  to  such  exactoen  as  to  jufiifj"   tin* 

Damascenus  to  imply  that  Alyattes    con^  adoption  of  its  results  as  the  basis  of  a  diro- 

qfiered  Caria.    (Nic.  Dam.  p.  54,  ed.  Orelli ;  nological  system. 

Clinton's  F.  H.  vol  ii.  p.  363 ;  Crete's  Hist.        «  See  Mr.  Crete's  History  of  Gnece,  t^ 

vol.  u.  p.  343.)  iii.  p.  310.    In  a  note  Mr.  Grote    I 

*  Volney  considered  the  eclipse  to  have  forward  a  number  of  modem  iaitannna. 
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for  protection  to  Alyattes,  and  have  offered  to  take  service  with  him. 
They  may  have  been  readily  received,  and  Cyaxares  may,  on  learning 
it,  have  demanded  their  surrender,  and  when  the  demand  was  refused, 
have  thereupon  commenced  hostilities.  It  is  however  very  unlikely 
that  this  was  the  cause,  although  it  may  possibly  have  been  the 
pretext,  of  the  expedition.  The  Lydian  war  of  Cyaxares  was  part 
undoubtedly  of  m&t  great  monarch's  system  of  conquest,  which 
carried  him  at  one  time  to  the  confines  of  Babylonia,  at  another  to 
the  shores  of  the  Egean.  The  enterprising  prince,  who  had  sub- 
verted the  old  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  had  then  by  a  series  of 
victories  brought  under  subjection  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Halys,"  might  well  conceive  the  design  of  adding 
to  his  empire  the  further  tract  of  country  between  the  Halys  and 
the  Egean  sea.  What  alone  excites  our  wonderment  in  this  portion 
of  history  is  his  failure.  The  war  continued  for  six  years,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  we  are  told,  "  the  Medes  gained  many  victories  over 
the  Lydians,  and  the  Lydians  also  gamed  many  victories  over  the  Medes" ' 
Aad  the  advantage  remained  with  neither  side.  Considering  the 
extent  and  power  of  the  Median  empire  at  this  period — that  it 
contained,  besides  Media  Magna  and  Media  Atropatene,  the  exten- 
sive and  important  countries  of  Persia,  Assyria,  Armenia,  and  Cap- 
padocia — reaching  thus  from  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine — it  seems  extraordinaiy  that  the  petty  kingdom 
of  Lydia  could  so  successfully  maintain  the  contest.  The  wonder 
is  increased  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  probability,  almost 
amoutLting  to  a  certainty,  that  the  armies  of  the  Babylonians  accom- 
panied Cyaxares  to  the  field.'  That  Lydia  maintained  her  inde- 
pendence and  terminated  the  war  by  an  honourable  peace,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  as  the  attack  menaced  the  whole 
of  Western  Asia,  the  several  nations  who  felt  themselves  endangered 
made  common  cause  and  united  under  a  single  head.  And  an  indi- 
cation of  this  union  of  the  Western  Asiatics  against  the  ambition  of 
the  Medes  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  king  of  the  warlike  and 
powerful  Cilicia,  which  maintained  its  independence  even  against 
Croesus,  appears  in  the  narrative  standing  in  the  same  relation 
towards  Alyattes  in  which  Labynetus,  the  Babylonian  monarch, 
stands  towards  Cyaxares — the  relation  of  subordinate  ally.  It  is 
probable  that  both  Labynetus  and  the  Cilician  prince  were  present 
at  the  engagement,  and  took  immediate  advantage  of  the  religious 
dread  inspired  by  the  eclipse  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  contest.  The  interposition  of  good  offices  by  great 
powers  at  a  distance  from  the  scene,  especially  by  powers  so  remote 
and  so  little  connected  with  one  another  as  Cilicia  and  Babylonia, 
at  this  period,  .is  inconceivable  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
ancient  world.    Labynetus,  at  least,  must  have  been  upon  the  spot, 

*  Herod,  i.  103.        *  Ibid.  i.  74.  the  modeni  diplomatic  senae  of  the  phrase. 

7    I  cannot  conoeiTe  it  poenble   that  a  The  words  of  Herodotiu  (i.  74)  are  ambi- 

monardi,  whoee  dominions  lay  a  tiionsand  gaons,  but  I  conceive  we  are  to  understand 

milflB  off,  would  hare  felt  himself  sufficiently  an  immediate  mediation  upon  the  spot,  im- 

mtCTested  in  the  result  of  a  contest  in  so  plying  the  presence  of  the  two  princes,  and 

nmote  a  region,  to  interpose  his  mediation  their  participation  in  the  previous  strife. 
l«twee&  the  courts  of  Sardia  and  Ecbatana  in 
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and  if  so,  then  the  presenoe  of  Syennesis  seems  to  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and  his  presence  would  indicate  the  probable  presence  of 
the  other  minor  powers  of  Western  Asia,  the  Famphylians,  the 
Phrygians,  the  Lycians,  the  Carians — perhaps  also  the  Paphlagonians 
and  Sithynians,  whose  liberties  would  certainly  have  been  more 
endangered  by  the  success  of  the  attack  than  those  of  the  hardy  and 
valiant  occupants  of  the  mountainous  Cilicia,  whom  even  Gyrus  does 
not  appear  to  have  reduced  to  subjection.  It  seems  therefore 
probable  that  the  invasion  of  Lydia  by  Cyaxares  was  but  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  long  course  of  agressions  upon  his  neighbouis,  and 
that  whatever  his  pretext  may  have  been,  his  real  object  in  crossing 
the  Halys  was  to  add  the  whole  of  Lower  Asia  to  his  dominions. 
The  warlike  inhabitants  united  to  resist  him,  and  maintained  for  six 
years  a  doubtful  and  bloody  struggle.  At  length,  when  both  parties 
were  growing  wearv  of  the  protracted  contest,  accident  afforded  an 
opportunity,  of  which  advantage  was  taken,  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close.  The  two  armies  had  once  more  come  to  an  engagement,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place.  Alarmed 
at  the  portent,  the  soldiers  suspended  the  conflict,  and  manifested  an 
inclination  for  peace.  Probably  the  leaders  of  both  armies  partici- 
pated in  the  general  sentiment.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
principal  commander  of  allied  troops  on  either  side  came  forward 
and  proposed  a  reconciliation  between  the  chief  contending  powers. 
The  proposals  were  favourably  entertained,  and  led  not  merely  to 
the  establishment  of  peace,  but  to  an  alliance  between  Media  and 
Lydia,  which  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Lydian  prince  with  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Median  monarchy. 
Henceforward  friendly  relations  subsisted  between  the  great  powers 
of  Asia  until  the  ambition  of  Cyrus,  half  a  century  later,  rekindled 
the  strife. 

18.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  Alyattes  reigned,  according 
to  the  chronology  which  we  have  preferred,  forty-t£ree  years.  It 
may  have  been  during  these  years  that  he  drove  the  Cimmeiiana 
beyond  his  borders,  and  engaged  in  war  with  the  Greeks  of  Smyrna 
and  Clazomenea.  The  latter  portion  of  his  reign  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  a  period  of  remarkable  tranquillity.  The  supposition 
that  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  conquered  ^olis  and  Caria,' 
foimded  upon  a  single  passage  in  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  which  does 
not  even  bear  out  the  deductions  made  from  it,'  and  contradioted  by 


B  Clinton's  Fasti  Hell.,  vol.  ii.  p.  363.    which  is  not  the  &cL    Thej  by  within  the 
ix,  ch.  zvii.)  limits  usually  aasigneil  to  the  proTinoe  of 


^^f^ 


Nioolaus  Damncenos  says  that  Cnssus,  Mysia    (RenneU's   Geognphy    of   Weitern 

who  had  already  heen  made  goremor  of  A^  vol.  1.  p.  371),  bat  it  seems  pnthaUe 

Adramyttium  and  the  plain  of  Theb^,  aooom-  that  from  a  very  early  date  they  had  femed 

panied  his    &ther   in    an    expedition    into  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Lydian  kings. 

Caria.    From  this  Mr.  Clinton  makes  two  The  boundaries  between  the  seirenl  prorinoes 

deductions,  1,  that  JEoia  must  hare  been  of  Asia  Minor  were  at  no  time  Tery  exactly 

already  subjected ;   and  2,  that  Caria  was  determined,  and  Adrsmyttium  seems  to  hat« 

conquered  in  this  campaign.    The  latter  he  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Lydian 

calls  an  asKrtion  of  Damasoeaus,  which  is  towns.    At  least  there  were  aatbon  who 

untrue  (see  Nic.  Damas.  ed.  Orelli,  pp.  55-  ascribed  its  foundation  to  an  ancient  kingr 

57).    The  former  proceeds  upon  the  notion  Adramys  or  Hermon,  probably  ik»  mnm 

that  Adramyttium  and  Theb^  were  in  ^lis,  person  as  the  Adiamytes  of  Xanthna  (Frag. 
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the  express  words  of  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  these  conquests  to  his 
son,'  seems  scarcely  worth  considering.  We  may  grant  it  possible 
that  there  was  an  inyasion  of  Caria  about  this  time ;  but  even  that  is 
in  the  highest  degree  uncertain.  The  probability  is  that  Alyattes, 
now  an  i^ed  man,'  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  construction  of  his 
sepulchre,  a  work  which  Herodotus,  who  had  seen  it,  compares  for 
magnificence  with  the  constructions  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,'  and 
which  must  therefore,  like  those  massive  buildings,  have  employed 
ihe  labour  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  for  a  number  of  years. 
If  the  measurements  of  Herodotus  are  accurate,  and  modem  tra- 
vellers appear  to  think  that  they  do  not  greatly  overstep  the  truth,* 
the  tomb  of  Alyattes  cannot  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  grandest  of 
the  %3rptian  monuments.  Its  deficiency  as  respects  size  must  have 
been  in  height,  for  the  area  of  the  base,  which  alone  our  author's 
statements  determine,  is  above  one-third  greater  than  that  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Cheops.*  As,  however,  the  construction  was  of  earth 
and  not  of  stone,  a  barrow  and  not  a  pyramid,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  required  a  less  amount  of  servile  labour  than  the  great  works 

19,  Didot.)  who  must  belong  to  the  second,  ments  of  M.  Spiegenthal  agree  remarkably 

if  not  even  to  the  first  dynasty  (see  Steph.  with  this  rough  estimate.     (See  note  %  on 

B]rz.  and  Hesjduos  in  voc  *A8po/i^rTcioy).  Book  i.  ch.  93.^ 

Aristotle  certainly  ^ke  of  its  haying  been        *  Dr.  Chandler  alters  the  measorements 

founded  by  an  Adramyies,  son  of  Alyattes  of  Herodotus  by  a  conjectural  emendation  of 

(md  brother  of  Crcssus  (Fr.  191) ;  but  of  the  text  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  critic  of  the 

this  person,  who  cannot  be  the  ancient  King  eighteenth  century.     He  presumes  that  He- 

of  Xanthtts,  we  have  no  other  mention  in  rodotus  would  not  have  omitted  the  height  of 

history.    The  very  fiui  that  Adramyttium  the  monument:  but  our  author,  in  default  of 

k  supposed  to  have  a  heros  eponymus  for  its  any  trustworthy  information  concerning  the 

founder  seems  to  throw  bode  its  founda-  heieht,  would  be  likely  to  confine  himself  to 

tiHi  to  very  early  times.  vom  points  as  came  within  his  own  obserra- 

>  Herod,  t  28.  tion.    He  could  measure  the  gr^test  width 

*  If  we  allow  Alyattes  to  have  been  and  the  drcumfererce,  but  he  could  only 
twenty-one  years  old  when  he  ascended  the  hare  made  a  rough  guess  at  the  height.  He 
tin^ne,  he  would  be  sixty-three  in  the  year  therefore  preferred  to  omit  the  height  alto- 
B.C.  583y  the  earliest  date  which  the  age  of  gether — an  omission  which  may  be  remarked 
CroBius  will  allow  us  to  fix  for  the  expe-  also  in  his  dimensions  of  the  Temple  of  Belus. 
dition  spoken  of  by  Nicolas.  The  measures  which  he  gives  are  3800  feet 

*  Herod,  i.  93.  (Greek)  for  the  circumference,  and  1300  feet 
^  See  Chandler's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  304.    for  the  (greatest)  diameter.      From  these 

"  The  barrow  of  Alyattes  is  much  taller  and  proportions  it  would  follow  that  the  base  of 

handsomer  than  any  I  have  seen  in  England,  the  monument  was  not  a  circle,  but  either 

The  mould  which  has  been  washed  down  an  ellipse  or  a  parallelogram.    In  the  latter 

ooDoeak   the  stone-work,  which,  it  seems,  case  its  area  would  have  been  780,000  square 

was  anciently  visible.     The  apparent  alti-  feet  (Greek),  whereas  the  area  of  the  Great 

tude  is  diminished,  and  the  bottom  rendered  Pyramid  of  Gizeh  is  determined  to  be  no 

wider  and  lees  distinct  than  before.     Its  more  than  588,939  square  feet  (English), 

measurements,  which  we  were  not  prepared  See  Perring's  Diameters  of  the  Pyramids  of 

to  take,  deserve  to  be  ascertained  and  com- .  Egypt.    But  588,939  square  feet  (English) 

pared  with  those  given  in  Herodotus."    Mr.  are  only  equal  to  about  574,564  square  feet 

Hamflton  says:   "One  mile  south  of  this  (Greek).    So  that  the  area  of  the  Great  Pyra- 

spot  we  reached  the  principal  tumulus  gene-  mid  is  to  that  of  the  sepulchre  of  Alyattes  (sup- 

nlly  designated  as  the  tomb  of  Halyattes.  posing  the  base  of  the  latter  to  be  a  parallelo- 

It  took  OS  about  ten  minutes  to  ride  round  gram)  in  the  proportion  of  (about)  19  to  26. 

its  base,  which  would  give  it  a  circumference  if  the  base  were  oval  or  elliptical,  the  dif- 

of  nearly  half  a  mile It  rises  at  an  ferenoe  would  be  still  more  in  favour  of  the 

angle  of  about  22°,  and  is  a  conspknious  object  Lydian  monument.     At  present  the  base 

on  all  sides."    (Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  appears  to  be,  as  nearly  as  pocsible,  circular.  * 
voL  i.  pp.  145-6.)    The  more  exact  rneasur^- 

YUL.  I.  X 
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of  Egypt,  and  would  indicate  a  less  d^raded  condition  of  the  people 
who  raised  it  than  that  of  the  I^ptians  in  the  time  of  the  pyramid- 
builders.  Still  the  view  of  Straoo  is  most  certainly  correct,  that 
*'  th^  multitude  of  the  city  "  must  have  been  employed  upon  it.*  It 
was  an  artificial  mountain,  and  perhaps  owed  its  small  celebrity,  as 
compared  with  the  constructions  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  not  so 
much  to  any  absolute  inferiority  as  to  the  chan|cter  of  the  district 
in  which  it  was  placed.  While  the  colossal  works  in  those  countries 
have  the  advantage  of  standing  upon  extensive  plains,  stretching  out 
in  all  directions  as  £eu:  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  Lydian  monument 
is  dwarfed  by  the  towering  mountain-chains  which  on  both  sides 
encompass  the  naxrow  valley  of  the  Hermus. 

Engaged  in  this  work,'  the  Lydian  king  abstained  in  all  proba- 
bility from  warlike  enterprises.  The  arts  of  war  and  peace  rarely 
flourish  together;  and  the  hands  which,  if  he  had  engaged  in  wars, 
would  have  been  required  to  draw  the  sword  and  pull  the  bow,  were 
wanted  for  the  homelier  occupations  of  digging  and  wheeling  soil. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians  and  the  alliance  with  the  Medea 
had  secured  him  from  molestation  on  the  part  of  those  distant  powen 
whose  attacks  might  have  been  formidable;  the  weakness  of  his 
neighbours  allowed  him  to  fear  nothing  from  them.  Not  being 
naturally  an  ambitious  prince,  and  having  received  but  small  en- 
couragement from  fortune  in  his  attempts  upon  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast,  Alyattes  appears  to  have  given  himself 
up  without  reluctance  to  a  life  of  inactivity. 

19.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  of  high  repute'  that 
fifteen  years  before  his  decease  Alyattes  associated  his  son  Croesus 
in  the  government ;  but  the  chronological  arguments  on  which  this 
view  is  based  are  wholly  inconclusive,  and  the  direct  evidence  which 
is  brought  forward  in  its  support  signally  fails  of  establishing  any 
such  conclusion.  Herodotus,  in  the  passage  relied  on  by  Mr. 
Clinton,'  and  understood  in  the  same  sense  both  by  Bahr  and  Wes- 
seling,  is  not  speaking  of  any  such  strange  and  unwonted  event  ^  as 


*  Sinbo,  sii.  p.  S99.  r6  TXfjBos  riit  though  Cxxkqs  leigned  oolj  foortnn  jean* 
w6K(tms.  yet  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  asMciateit 

7  The  supposition  of  Chandler  that  Cnesus  in  the  govemment  by  his  &ther,  as  Larcher 

raised  this  monument  to  his  &ther  (Travels  argues  at  Urge.    During  this  period  of  joint- 

in  Asia  Minor,  toL  i.  p.  304),  is  oontrary  to  government  many  of  those  things  might  haw 

the  whole  tenor  of  andent  history,  which  been  transacted  which  are  ascribed  to  GroBaua 

furnishes  no  instance  of  such  filial  piety,  king  o(  Lydia." 

Mooarchs  built  ihmr  own  tombs  not  only  in        Bthr  and  Wesseling  were  of  the  aune 

^STP^  b°^  through  the  East  generslly  (cf.  opinion.     (See  Biihr's  Herodotus,  note  upon 

Herod,  i.  187,  on  the  sepulchre  of  Nitocris).  i.  92 ;  and  Wesaeling's  Herodotus,  note  oa  i. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  inscription  SO.) 
vpon  it,  that  Darius  built  his  own  tomb  at        *  Herod,  i.  92. 

Nakhsh-i-Rustam  (Sir  H.  Rawlinaon's  Cu-        i  Notwithstanding  the  cahnnea  with  whidh 

neiform  Inscriptions,  vol.  i.  p.  290).  Lardier  assumes  the  frequency  of  thii  prac- 

*  Larcher,  vol.  i.  p.  21 1.  <*  On  sut  que  tioe  ('*  on  sait  que  /a  plupart  dei  Priooaa  <la 
la  plupart  des  Princes  de  TOrient  assodoient  l*Orient  assodoient  au  trdne  fear  fib  atne  **)« 
au  trone  leur  fils  aini^.  Quoique  nous  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  of  esoesiiin^y 
D'aynns  aucune  preuve  directe  qu'Alyattes  rare  occurrence.  In  Egypt  Bwodsfinn  wr«« 
ait  aasodtf  Cr^us,  on  doit  oependant  fe  pre-  undoubtedly  very  frequent,  as  the  mo&o- 
aomer."  menU  te^,  and  possiblT  the  exaggeratloa 

Clinton's  FasL  Hell  vd.  il.  p.  362.    *<  Al-  of  numbers  in  Egyptian  dmnokgy  may 
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the  association  in  the  government  of  tlie  heir-apparent  by  the 
reigning  monarch,  bnt  of  that  very  ordinary  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  an  eastern  sovereign  who  anticipates  his  own  demise,  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  successor.'  It  appears  that,  as  the  reign  of  Alyattes 
plainly  approached  its  close,  intrigues  commenced  among  his  sons, 
and  a  strong  party  was  formed  in  &vour  of  the  prince  Pantaleon, 
one  of  the  hau-brothers  of  Croesus,  which  caused  no  little  alarm  to 
the  legitimate  heir.  Under  these  circumstances  it  became  en>ecially 
desirable,  in  order  to  avoid  a  disputed  succession,  that  the  king 
should  distinctly  confer  the  crown  on  one  or^other  of  his  sons.  This 
is  the  act  to  which  Herodotus  alludes  in  the  passage  whose  meaning 
has  been  misconceived ;  the  expression  which  he  uses  is  identically 
the  same  with  that  which  occurs  later  in  the  book  in  reference  to  a 
similar  event,  the  nomination  of  Cambyses  as  his  successor  by  Cyrus, 
on  the  eve  of  his  attack  upon  the  Massagetae.' 

20.  The  order  of  events  in  the  reign  of  Croesus  has  been  already 
considered.  The  events  themselves  receive  but  little  light  from 
sources  extraneous  to  Herodotus.*  With  respect  to  the  enormous 
wealth  for  which  this  king  was  chiefly  famous  among  the  Greeks, 
it  may  be  observed  that  he  probably  owed  it  in  part  to  the  gold- 
washings  of  Pactdlus  and  the  mines  of  the  same  precious  metal 
which  probably  existed  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  * — in  part  to 
the  tribute  which  he  derived  from  the  subject  nations — in  part  to  the 
oonfiscation  of  the  estates  of  a  political  opponent — ^but  chiefly  to  the 
careful  husbanding  of  the  national  revenues  by  his  father  during  the 
long  period  of  peace  which  preceded  his  own  accession.*    Its  reality 

pakd  in  some  meeimre  on  the  great  extent  to  eayB,  96pros  rov  warphsf  iKpdmiiirt 

which  it  was  practiaed.     But  among  the  riit  &f>x9'  ^  Kpciiffos ;  in  the  aeoond  (i.  208), 

orij  Oriental  nations  I  know  of  only  a  Kvpos  8i  Kpotffoy  is  riis  x**ip<^  Mtlt  ry 

angle  well  authenticated  instance  (that  of  Iwvrov  weuSl  KofkiS^(rp,  t ^ w f  p  r^r  /So- 

Bel&hazzar;  see  the  Essay*' On  the  History  at\fiifi¥  i9i9o4f  .  .  .  9i4fiauf§,  ic.t.X. 

of  tlK  later  Babylonians,"  §  25)  of  the  aaao-  This  gift  of  the  crown  is  beyond  a  doubt  the 

ciation  of  a  son  in  the  government  during  same  as  the  appomiment  spoken  of  in  the 

the  lifetime  of  his  father,  a  custom  whi(^  case  of  Xerze»-— &f  9u  fjuy,  iiiro94^apr<g 

MoDgs  to  countries  and  times  where  the  sue-  /9  a  iri  A  ^  a,  xark  rhy  Tltpff4«tv  ySftop,  olhw 

canon  is  rery  precarious,  and  certainly  not  ffrpar^^irSm  ,  .  .  .  6  Aaptiof  /kuriX^a  fttp 

to  those  states  in  which  it  is  regarded  asa  ftw^8e|c  (vii.  2,  3). 

right  inherent  in  the  reigning  monarch  to  *  JElian  (V.  H.  iii.  26),  Suidas  (in  toc 

nominate  a  soooeasor  from  among  his  sons,  as  'Aptffrapx"^)*  ^''^  Polysnus  (vi.  50)  hare 

is  the  case  usually  in  the  East.     Mr.  Grote,  certain  tales  which  admit  of  being  introduced 

with  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  probable  into  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Croesus  as 

which  distinguishes   him,  understands    the  delivered  by  Herodotus ;  but  their  authority  is 


aright  (vol.  iii.  p.  344).  too  slight,  and  the  tales  are  too  insignificant, 

'  Of  thL  there  are  two  dear  instances  to  require  more  than  this  cursory  notice, 
even  in  Herodotus.     Cyrus  nominates  Cam-        *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  897. 
Ifjitt  to  succeed  him  (i.  208),  and  Darius        '  The  offerings  at  Delphi  and  at  the  shrine 

nominates  Xerxes  (vii.  3).     In  connexion  of  Amphiaratis  are  declared  by  Herodotus  |to 

with  the  latter  case  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  have  been  wholly  from  this  source,  and  may 

pnctioe  as  '*  a  law  of  the  Persians"  {icark  in  some  d^ree  indicate  its  amplitude.    They 

T^y  TIcpo'cW  r6fiow).    It  has  always  pre-  were  the  firat'fruitt  (&irapx^)  of  his  inhe- 

vaikd  in  the  Eaist.    See  1  Kings,  i.  12-40  ritanoe ;  the  entire  sum  obtained  by  confisca- 

fwhere,  however,  there  is  something  more  tion  was  laid  out  in  offerings,  and  from 

like  an  installation  than  is  usual  in  such  hence  were  derived  the  gifts  at  Branchidc,  at 

at9es),  and  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens  Ephesus,  and  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Isme- 

(Bohn's  edit),  pp.  138,  430,  452.  nius  in  Thebes  (Herod,  i.  92> 
>  In  the  fint  pasMige  (L  92)  Herodotus 

X  2 
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cannot  be  questioned ;  for  Herodotofi  bad  bimself  seen  tbe  ingots  of 
solid  gold,  six  palms  long,  three  broad,  and  one  deep  (the  size  of  a 
tall  folio  volume,  of  about  the  usual  thickness),  which,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  were  laid  up  in  the  treasury  at  Delphi 
— ^proof  at  once  of  the  riches  and  of  the  munificence  of  the  princely 
donor.  He  had  also  beheld  in  various  parts  of  Greece  the  following 
offerings,  all  in  gold,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  Greek  temples 
by  the  same  opulent  monarch :  a  figure  of  a  lion,  probably  of  the 
natural  size ;  a  wine-bowl  of  about  the  same  weight  as  the  lion ;  a 
lustral  vase ;  a  statue  of  a  female,  said  to  be  Croesus's  baking-woman, 
four  feet  and  a  half  high ;  a  shield  and  spear ;  a  tripod ;  some  figures 
of  cows,  and  a  number  of  pillars ;  and  a  second  shield,  in  a  different 
place  from  the  first,  and  of  greater  size/  Nor  is  there  any  improba- 
bility in  the  tradition  which  he  has  mentioned,  that  the  offerings  of 
Croesus  to  the  oracular  shrine  at  Branchidee,  which  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  Persians  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  were  similar 
in  character  and  equal  in  value  to  the  gifts  at  Delphi.' 

21.  The  wealth  of  Croesus,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
established  fact.  The  same  historical  character  attaches  to  his  con- 
quests, his  alliances,  his  consultation  of  the  Greek  oracles,  and 
particular  satisfaction  with  those  of  Delphi  and  Amphiaraiis,  his 
invasion  of  the  dominions  of  Cyrus  and  its  consequences,  the  &11  of 
Sardis,  and  his  own  captivity.  The  narrative,  however,  into  which 
these  materials  have  been  worked  up,  is  altogether  of  a  poetic  cha- 
racter. It  seems  as  if  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  had  been  etmck 
with  peculiar  force  by  the  spectacle  of  that  great  reverse  of  fortune 
whereof  the  Lydian  king  was  the  victim.  The  tragedy  had  been 
acted,  as  it  were,  under  their  eyes ;  and  it  was  a  sight  altogether 
new  to  them.  They  had  seen  the  rapid  rise  and  growth  of  a  mag- 
nificent empire  upon  their  borders,  and  had  felt  its  irresistible  might 
in  opposition  to  themselves :  they  had  been  dazzled  by  the  lavish 
display  of  a  wealth  exceeding  all  that  their  poets  had  ever  fabled  of 
Golchis  or  Hesperia :  they  had  no  doubt  shared  in  the  confident 
expectation  of  further  conquests  with  which  the  warrior-prince,  at 
the  head  of  his  unvanquished  bands,  had  crossed  the  Halys  to  attack 
his  unknown  enemy.  And  they  had  been  spectators  of  the  result 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  prosperous  and  puissant  monarch,  master  of 
untold  treasures,  ruler  over  thirteen  nations,  lord  of  all  Asia  from 
the  Halys  to  the  sea,  was  a  captive  and  a  beggar,  the  miserable 
dependant  upon  the  will  of  a  despot  whose  anger  he  had  provoked. 
Such  a  catastrophe  had  in  it  something  peculiarly  calculated  to 
excite  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks.  Accordingly,  the  story  of  CrcBsos 
seems  to  have  become  to  the  romancers '  of  the  period  what  the  old 

7  See  Herod,  i.  50,  51,  aod  92.  depended  on  their  being  tpplied  to  miHtary 

'  Th  4p    BpoTYX^^fTi    'rffft    MiKtiai^p  purposes  (Herod,  v.  36). 

iufoj^fwrn   Kjjwlir^,  &s  iyit  wvv$dyofjuUf  '  Although  the  Xaywouii  of  the  Gr^ 

tira  re  ffraBfihw  Ka\  dfiota  rotfft  may  not  exactly  oorrespood  to  the  nnumcers 

4¥  AeA^oidTi   (Herod,   i.   92).      They  of  the  middle  ages  or  of  more  recent  tnoM, 

were  of  such  value  that,  at  the  breaking  out  since  they  certainly  aflected  aomewfaat  man 

of  the  Ionian  revolt,  it  was  thought  by  one  of  an  historic  character,  yet  the  notii«s  which 

of  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  HecaUeus  the  remain  to  us  seem  to  indicaie  that  tiidr 

Milesian,  that  tbe  saooess  of  the  struggle  wrritings  in  reality  partook  fiur  more  of  tbe 
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lieioic  tale  of  CBdipus  was  to  the  tragedians,'  the  type  of  human 
instabilitj.  On  the  original  historic  facts  were  engrafted  from  time 
to  time  snch  incidents  as  the  fEincy  of  each  writer  deemed  appro- 
priate, and  the  whole  gradually  took  the  perfect  form  which  delights 
US  in  Herodotus.  The  warning  of  Solon — even,  it  may  be,  his  visit 
to  Sardis — the  coming  of  the  Phrygian  prince  Adrastus,'  the  death 
of  Atys,"  the  profound  grief  of  the  father,  the  marvellous  answers  of 
the  oracles,  the  recovery  of  speech  by  the  dumb  son,  the  scene  upon 
the  fimeral  pyre,  the  reproacn  addressed  to  Apollo  and  his  reply — 
all  these  seem  to  be  subsequent  additions  to  the  original  historic 
ontline,  whereby  it  was  filled  up  in  accordance  with  Greek  concep- 
tions of  the  fitness  of  things.  Nor  did  the  romancers  stop  at  the 
point  of  greatest  perfection,  that,  namely,  to  which  the  tale  had 
reached  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  or  which  perhaps  it  owed  to  his 
good  taste  and  true  poetic  feeling.  In  after  times  the  same  inventive 
spirit  was  at  work,  and  later  authors  continued  to  embellish  with 
further  details  and  fresh  incidents,  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Croesus. 
A  fragment  of  such  an  improved  version  of  the  tale  remains  in 
Bamascenus,  by  which  we  may  learn  something  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  Herodotean  legend  was  formed.    [A.] 


[Note  A.] 

Tbs  tale  in  Damascenua  runs  as  not  pitied  the  calamity  of  the  fallen 
followi : —  prince  or  admired  the  love  of  his  people 
**  Cjma  pitied  Croesus,  but  the  Per-  to  him ;  for  all  gazed  upon  him  as  if  he 
nana  were  angry  with  him  and  raised  a  had  been  their  father,  and  at  the  sight 
mighty  funeral  pyre  at  the  foot  of  a  some  rent  their  garments  and  others  tore 
lofty  hill,  from  which  thev  intended  to  their  hair,  and  there  was  a  great  multi- 
behold  the  spectacle  of  his  suffering,  tude  of  women  who  led  the  way  with 
The  royal  train  came  forth  from  the  wailing  and  beating  of  the  breast;  he 
palace-gate  and  the  king  himself  was  in  himself  went  forward  without  a  tear, 
the  midst,  and  all  around  strangers  and  but  with  a  grave,  sad  countenance.  All 
citizens  were  flocking  to  see  the  sight,  this  time  Cyrus  did  not  interfere,  but 
A  little  while  and  the  of&cers  appetu^  let  things  take  their  course,  in  hopes 
leading  their  prisoner  in  his  chains,  and  that  some  touch  of  compassion  would 
with  him  twice  seven  Lydians  ;  then  move  the  hearts  of  the  Persians.  Now 
there  bnrst  from  the  multitude  of  the  when  Crossus  came  opposite  to  the  place 
city  a  piercing  err — men  and  women  where  Cyrus  sat,  he  cried  to  the  king 
alike  weeping  and  beating  their  breasts,  with  a  loud  voice  entreating  to  be 
The  lamentation  when  the  town  was  allowed  to  see  his  son — it  was  hia  son 
taken  was  not  to  be  compared  with  this  who  had  been  dumb  and  had  recovered 
for  bitterness;  he  must  have  been  hard  his  speech  whom  he  wished  to  see — who 
of  heart  who  oould  have  stood  by  and  now  spake  readily  and  was  a  youth  of 

satnre  of  romaooea  than  of  historiGal  nam-  purely  Greek  name,  which  a  Phrygian  prince 

tirea.    (See  Thucyd.  i.  21.)  is  not  likely  to  have  borne. 

^  Note  the  cotwapoi^eDcy  between  the  '  The  name  Atya  is  enough  to  cause  aus- 

linei  with  which  Sophocles  oDndndsa  the  pidon.     Apart  from  its  aappoaed  aignificanoe 

(Edipos  TyrannuB  and  the  words  of  warning  (aee  More'a  Lit  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  326), 

addreiccd  by  Solon  to  Croesus  (Herod.  L  32).  it  ia  a  name  belonging  to  the  purely  mythic 

*  Phrygiayat  the  time  when  Adrastos  flies  period,  the  period  of  the  ao-called  first  dy- 

to  Saidift  fiir  protection,  ia  already  a  pcovlnoe  nasty.     None  of  the  namea  of  that  period 

of  tltt  Lydisn  empire  (Berod.  i.  28).    The  aeem  to  have  been  in  use  smong  the  Merm* 

Story  makes  it  ivfepeodent.    Adcutus  is  a  nads. 
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86X106  and  feeling.    GyruB  ordered  him  through  the  erowd  that  the  prophetea 
to  be  brought,  and  presently  he  arrived  wae    approachmg,  and  they  were  all 
with  a  goodly  company  of  his  oompaniona  Mpape  to  hear  if  she  would  deliver  any 
following  after  him.    Then  Croesus  was  divine  message  about  CroBSua.    She  did 
no  longer  himself,  but  for  the  first  time  not  disappoint  them,  but  after  a  brief 
began  to  weep.    The  youth,  with  many  space  thus  exclaimed,  in  an  earnest  and 
tears  and  cries,  fell  on  his  father's  neck,  impassioned  tone:— 
and  said  sobbing,  '  Alas  1  father,  for  thy  •  Wntcbes,  whmfore  k>  hot  upon  mlachtar  tbit 
piety  !  will  the  gods  never  succour  us  f  wUl  not  be  nifferedr  .  ,., . 
fiien,  addressing  hunself  to  the  Persians,      ^^J^jJX"^  "^  ^"^ 
he  exclaimed,  'Take  me  also,  I  beseech      q,^  ^  ^^  tnxth-flpeaUng  voioe  of  the  leer. 
you,  and  bum  me  with  him  on  the  pyre ;          and  beware  of  offending 
I  was  not  a  whit  less  your  enemy  than      Heaven  hrjom  folly,  for  so  ya  wOl  Mug  oo 
he.'    But  Croesus  rejoined,  'Thousayest          you  awfa  4«tnicaon. 
not  true,  son;  'tis  I  alone  who  am  to  Cyrus  heard  what  she  said,  and  imme- 
blame  for  beghming  the  war,  not  thou,  diately  sent  heralds  to  spread  the  oracle 
nor  thy  companions,  nor  any  of  the  rest  among  the  Persians ;  but  they  suspected 
of  the  Lvdians.    It  is  just,  Uierefore,  that  the  Sibyl  had  been  practised  upon, 
that  I  should  bear  the  punishment.'  and  came  for  the  express  purpose  of 
But   the    youth    clung  closely  to  his  saving  Croesus.    He  the  while  sate  upon 
father  and  would  not  let  go,  all  the  the  pyre,  and  with  him  the  twice-eeven 
while  uttering  the  saddest  cries,  so  that  Lydiuis,  and  the  Persians  with  buitung 
all  were  filled  with  pity,  and  exhorting  torches  stood  around  and  set  the  pyra 
the  Persians  to  take  them  .both  together  alight.     Then  there  was  a  silence,  in 
to  the  pyre.     '  For,'  said  he  to  Croesus,  the  midst  of  which  Croesus  was  heard 
'  be  stire  I  will  not  survive  thy  death,  to  groan  deeply  and  tJiirioe  utter  the 
my  father.    If  they  will  not  let  me  die  name  of  Solon.     Cyrus  wept  at  the 
with  thee  now,  expect  me  shortly.  Have  sound,  bethinking  himself  how  greatly 
I  any  hope  in  life — I,  who  from  my  he  was  ansering  the  gods  by  yieldipg  to 
birth  have  been  nothing  but  a  burthen  the  will  of  the  Persians,  and  burning  a 
both  to  myself  and  thee  ?    When  thou  prince  his  equal  in  rank,  and,  once,  in 
wert  prosperous  I  was  fiiin  to  avoid  thy  fortune.    And  now  some  of  the  PeniaBS 
sight,  through  the  shame  I  felt  at  my  left  Croesus  and  gathered  around  their 
infirmity.    It  was  not  till  calamity  over-  king,  and,  seeing  how  sorrowful  he  was, 
took  us  that  I  found  a  voice,  which  the  entreated  him  to  have  the  flames  ex- 
gods  seem  only  to  have  bestowed  on  me  tinguished.    So  Cyrus  sent  his  orden  to 
that  I  might  be  able  to  bewail  our  mis-  put  out  the  fire ;  but  the  pile  was  by 
fortunes.'     The  father  answered,  '  At  this  time  in  a  blase,  and  burnt  so  fiercely 
thy  age,  my'son,  it  cannot  but  be  wi'ong  that  no  one  could  venture  to  approach 
to  despair;  many  years  of  life  are  before  near  to  it.    Then  it  is  said  that  CroBsos 
thee ;  even  I  have  not  laid  aside  all  hope  looked  up  to  heaven  and  besought  Apollo 
of  some  help  from  heaven.'    As  he  was  to  come  to  his  aid,  since  his  verr  enemies 
speaking,  tnere    came    up   a  train  of  were   now  willing  to   save   him,  but 
female    slaves,    who    brought    costly  lacked  the  power.    It  was  a  guatv  day, 
dresses  and  all  manner  of  rich  oma-  with  a  strong  east  wind  blowing,  out  u 
ments,  which  the  Lydian  women  had  yet  there  had  been  no  rain.    As  Croesus 
sent  to  adorn  the  funeral-pyre  of  their  prayed,  the  air  grew  suddenly  dark,  and 
king.    Then  Croesus  embraced  his  son  clouds  collected  together  from  all  quar> 
and  the  Lydians  who  stood  near,  and  ten,  with  much  thunder  and  lightning, 
mounted  tiie  pile.     The  youth,  with  and  such  a  storm  of  rain  burst  forth 
hands    outstretched    towards   heaven,  that,  while  it  completely  extinguished 
prayed  thus: — *  0 !  King  Apollo,  and  all  the   biasing  pyre,  it  almost  drowned 
ve  gods  whom  my  father  was  wont  to  those  who  were  seated  thereupon ;  so 
honour,  descend  now  to  our  aid,  lest  all  the  .Persians  speedily  stretched  a  puxple 
religion  perish  from  the  earth  together  awning  over  Croesus,  and  great  fear  fell 
with  Croesus.*    With  this  he  sought  to  upon  them  all.    Terrified  by  the  dark- 
oast  himself  also  upon  the  pyre,  but  his  ness  and  the  violent  wind,  and  still  more 
friends  laid  hold  of  him  and  prevented  by  the  thunder,  and  struck  by  the  hoofii 
him.    In  the  mean  time,  just  as  Croesus  of  the  horses,  which  were  rendered  restiif 
was  going  up,  the  Sibyl  was  observed  bythe  storm,  they  trembled  with  afflight: 
descending  from  an  eminence  and  coming  and  as  they  thought  of  the  warning  of 
towards    the   place  to    see  what  was  the  Sibvl  and  of  the  oracles  of  Zoroaster, 
happening.    Straightway  a  murmur  ran  they  called  yet  more  loudly  upon  Cyroa 
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to  span  CroeniB,  and,  prostrating  them-  gracious  to  thy  serrant,  permit  me,  I 

aelyes  upon  the  sround,  besought  the  beseech  thee,  to  send  these  gyves  to 

gods  to  pardon  them.    Some  say  that  Delphi,  and  to  ask  the  Qod  what  I  ever 

Tbales  h^l  foreseen,  from  certain  signs  did  to  him  that  he  should  entice  me  by 

which  he  had  observed,  that  there  would  deceiving  oracles  to  make  war  on  thee 

be  a  storm,  and  expected  it  exactly  at  in  the  confident  hope  of  victory,  only  to 

the  time  it  happened.    Thenceforth  the  gain  such  first-fruits  as  these'  (here  he 

Perrians  began  to  observe  the  law  of  pointed  to  hia  fetters),  '  and  wherefore 

Zoroaster,  which  forbade  the  burning  of  there  is  such  forgetf ulness  of  benefits  on 

dead  bodies,  or  any  other  pollution  of  the  part  of  the  Grecian  gods  V    Cyrus 

the  element  of  fire;  and  so  the  ancient  granted  his  request  with  a  smile,  and 

ordinance,  which  had  been  neglected,  promised  him  equal  success  when  he 

ms  established  among  theuL      Cyrus  should  ask  greater  favours.    In  a  little 

after  this  took  CrcBSus  with  him  to  his  time    the    two    princes   became    close 

palace,  and  comforted  him,  and  spake  friends,  and  Ovrus  gave  Croesus  back  his 

friendly  words  to  him,  for  he  thought  wives  and  children,  and  took  him  with 

that  he  was  the  most  religious  of  men;  him  when  he  went  away  from  Sardis. 

he  also  exhorted  him,  if  he  had  any  Some  say  he  would  have  made  him 

request  to  make,  not  to  be  afraid  to  governor  of  the  place  if  he  had  not  been 

speak  out  boldly  and  tell  it.    Then  said  fearful  of  his  rebelling." 
Croesus,  '  Oh !  my  lord,  since  thou  art  so 
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ESSAY  IL 


ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ASIA  MINOR. 

1.  Pfaysidal  Geography  of  Asia  Minor — Shape,  dimensions,  and  boundaries. 
2.  Great  central  Plateau.  3.  Division  of  Plateau  —  Lake  region  —  Northern 
flat  —  Rivers  which  drain  the  ktter  —  (i.)  The  Techii'Irmak,  or  Iris  —  (ii.)  The 
Kizii-Irmak,  or  Halys  —  (iii.)  The  SMariyeh,  or  Sangarius.  4.  Coast  trscU 
outside  the  Plateau:  (i.)  Southern — (ii.)  Northern  —  (iii.)  Western.  5.  Its 
rivers.  6.  Its  general  character.  7.  Political  G^graphy.  8.  Fifteen  nationi: 
(i.)  Phrygians  —  (ii.)  Matidni  —  (iii.)  Cilicians  —  (iv.)  Pamphylians — (▼.) 
Lycians  —  (vi.)  Caunians  —  (vii.)  Carians  —  (viii.)  Lydians  —  (ix.)  Greeks— 
(x.)  Mysians  —  (xi.)  Thracians  —  (xii.)  Mariandynians  —  (ziii.)  Pi^jhlagoniaiis 
(xiv.)  Ghalybes  —  (xv.)  Cappadocians.  9.  Comparison  of  Herodotus  with 
Ephorus. 

1.  Asia  Minor,  or  the  Feninsnla  of  Anatolia,  is  in  form  an  irregular 
parallelogram,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  in  length  from  west 
to  east  about  650  miles,  in  average  breadth  £rom  north  to  south 
350  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  (Black  Sea) 
and  Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora) ;  on  the  west  by  the  ^gean ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  east  by  an  imaginary  line, 
bearing  N.N.E.  from  the  north-easteiii  angle  of  the  gulf  of  Jfisus 
(Iskenderun)  to  Ordou  (lone.  37°  52',  lat  40^  57')  on.  the  Euxine.* 
Its  size  is  somewhat  more  than  half  that  of  France. 

2.  The  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  consists  of  a  high  plateau 
or  table-land,  enclosed  by  the  range  of  Taurus  on  the  south,  and  on 
the  north  by  another  line  of  mountains  of  less  elevation,  which 
branches  from  the  Greorgian  Caucasus,  and  under  various  names 
runs  across  the  peninsula  from  east  to  west,  at  an  average  distance 
of  50  or  60  miles  from  the  shore,  joining  the  Mysian  Olympus, 
between  Nicasa  (Isnik)  and  DorylsBum  (Eski  Shaker),  in  lat  40^ 
long.  30°.  A  lateral  ridge,  rising  but  slightly  above  the  level  of 
the  plateau,  connects  Mount  Taurus  with  the  Mysian  Olympus,  and 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  elevated  tract  in  question.  This 
ridge  may  be  regarded  as  commencing  near  BMur  (lat  38°,  long. 
30°  20'),  and  running  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of  north  to  K^' 
skalak,  a  small  village  about  half-way  between  Frusa  (Brussa)  and 
Cotyaeum  (KtUakn/ek),  On  the  east  the  plateau  stretches  up  to  the 
roots  of  Anti-Taurus,  Paryadres,  and  other  divergent  branches  from 
the  grtot  mountain-cluster  of  Armenia. 

The  length  of  this  plateau  may  be  estimated  at  500,  its  avenge 


1  It  has  been  customary  to  reckon  the  and  Kerasunt,  in  the  ancient  country  of  the 

isthmus  as  lying  between  the  gulfii  of  lasos  eastern  Chalybians.    According  to  the  mips, 

and  Amisus  {Samtoun) ;  but  recent  obserra-  Ordou  seems  to  be  aboat  the  nearest  point, 

tions  have  shown  that  the  shortest  line  from  (See  Rennell's  Geography  of  Westcni  Ask, 

sea  to  sea  is  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  vol.  i.  p.  337,  and  tl^  Maps  of  Mr.  fiamiltoo.) 
golf  of  Issiis  to  some  point  between  Fatsa 
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breadth  at  250  miles.  Thus  it  occupies  above  one-half  of  the 
peninsula. 

3.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  this  region  forms 
a  single  plain.  On  the  south-east  and  south,  numerous  high  ridges, 
with  a  direction  for  the  most  part  iix)m  south-east  to  north-west, 
isolate  from  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  plateau  tracts  of  con- 
siderable size,  the  waters  of  which  do  not  flow  to  the  sea,  but,  like 
those  of  Thibet,  Candahar,  and  central  Persia,  form  rivers  which 
end  in  lakes  that  have  no  outlet.*  Such  are  the  plains  of  Egerdir, 
Ak-'&iehr^  Ilghun^  Kdniyeh^  Bey-Shehr^  JErkle,  Karahissar,  Ac*  Such 
again  is  the  great  central  plain,  wherein  is  situated  the  vast  salt 
lake  of  Touz'Qhieidy  the  ancient  Palus  Tattsea.  The  breadth  of  this 
lake-region  is  from  80  to  130  miles.  Above  it  the  land  is  more 
level,  varied  only  by  hills  of  moderate  height,  and  occasionally 
expanding  into  enormous  flats,  particularly  towards  the  centre  or 
axis  of  the  peninsula.^  The  dip  of  jthe  plateau  above  the  lake 
region  is  to  the  north,  and  the  whole  tract  is  drained  by  three  great 
rivers,  which  force  their  way  through  narrow  gorges  in  the  northern 
mountain-chain,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Euzine.  These 
are  the  YechU-Irmak  (the  ancient  Iris),  the  KvsiUIrmak  (or  Halys), 
and  the  Sakkariyeh  (or  Sangarius). 

(i.)  The  YechU'Irmah  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  three,  and  drains 
a  district  of  far  less  extent  than  either  of  the  others.  It  is  formed 
of  three  principal  streams,  the  largest  of  which,  the  ancient  Lycus, 
descends  from  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  does  not  belong  pro-* 
perly  to  the  region  under  consideration.    The  other  two,  the  central 

J 

^  GDkoel  Leake  thus  describes  one  of  these  level,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  extending, 

tneta,  the    plain    of   loonium  {Koniyeh):  without  any  previous  slope,  to  the  foot  of  the 

''Soon  after  we  had  quitted  this  spot,  we  mountains,  which  rise  from  them  like  lofty 

entered  upon  a  ridge  branching  eastward  islands  out  of  the  Bur&oe  of  the  ocean" 

from  the  great  mountains  on  our  right,  and  (p.  95). 

forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  plain        '  Colonel  Leake  traveUed  along  this  lake 

of  K6nia.    On  the  descent  from  this  ridge  country  from  Bvhmidvn  to  Karaman,  a  dis- 

we  came  in  sight  of  the  vast  plain  around  tance  of  above  150  miles,  through  the  plains 

tbot  dty,  and  of  the  lake  which  occupies  the  Ak-SKehTf  Ilghvn,  K&niyeh,  and  Kasaabd,  to 

middle  of  it ;  and  we  saw  the  city  with  its  the  northern  foot  of  Taurus,  near  Karamdn. 

mosques  and  andent  walls,  still  at  a  distance  He  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  sort 

of  12  or  14  miles  from  us.    To  the  north-  of  country  extended  to  the  north-east  as  &r  as 

east  nothing  appeared  to  interrupt  the  vast  Hount  Argaeus  {Erdjish),  and  to  the  west  as 

opanse  but  two  very  lofty  summits  covered  &r  as  Buldiir,    (See  his  map,  prefixed  to  the 

with  sDow,  at  a  great  dfitance.     They  can  be  Travels  in  Asia  Minor.)    His  opinions  have 

no  other  than  the  summits  of  Mount  Argaeus  been  confirmed  by  more  reomt  travellers, 

above  Kesaria,  and  are  consequently  a  Atm-  (See  Fellows's  A^  Minor,  p.  160 ;    Ha- 

dred  and  fifty  mUes  distant  from  us,  in  a  milton's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284-313.) 
direct  line.      To  the  south-east  the  same        ^  Sir  C.  Fellows  thus  describes  the  country 

plains  extend  as  &r  as  the  mountains  of  near  CotyKum:  **We  continued  the  ascent 

Karunan  (Taurus) We  were  much  for  an  hour,  and  I  fully  expected  to  find  my- 

strock  with  the  appearance  of  a  remarkable  self  on  a  barren  summit ;  but  what  was  my 

insulated  mountain  called  Karadagh surprise,  on  reaching  the  top,  at  seeing  before 

It  is  about  60  mQes  distant,  and  beyond  it  are  me  meadows  and  cultivated  land  for  twenty 

Hen  some  of  the  summits  of  the  Karaman  mtfes/"  (pp.  125-6.)    These  table-hmds  oon- 

nnge,  which  cannot  be  less  than  ninety  miles  tinned  nearly  to  Lake  Ascania  (pp.  130, 150, 

from  OS." — Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asa  Minor,  155,  &c).     Colonel  Leake  saw  similar  tracts 

p.  45.  towards  the  north,  on  his  road  from  BtUwu- 

Afierwaids  he  obaerves :  *'  A  characteristic  dvn  to  Karamdn  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  pp. 

of  tbew  Asiatic  plains  is  the  exactness  of  the  45,  96,  97,  &6.). 
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one,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  Upper  Iris,  and  the  western, 
.which  was  called  the  Scylax,  carry  off  the  waters  from  a  tract  which 
lies,  as  it  were,  within  the  basin  of  the  KizH-Irmak,  being  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  Cappadocia.  Of  this  region  very  little  is  known ; 
compared  to  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  plateau,  it 
seems  to  be  rough  and  mountainous.' 

(ii.)  The  great  river  of  Asia  Minor  is  the  KizU-Irmak^^  or  ancient 
Halys.  Its  real  source  is  in  Armenia,  near  the  city  of  iS^'toas^Sebaste), 
whence  it  flows  with  a  western  or  south-western  course,  receiving 
many  tributaries  on  its  way,  as  far  as  Kesarn/eh  (the  ancient  CsBsarea- 
Mazaca),  in  long.  35°  20'.  Soon  after  it  turns  to  the  north-west, 
and  receives  the  streams  flowing  from  the  northern  flank  of  the 
range  of  hills,  which,  branching  from  Mount  Argseus,  near  Kesaruf^ 
passes  to  the  north  of  Lake  Tatta,  and  there  sinks  into  the  plain. 
The  augmented  stream  then  proceeds  northward  by  a  bold  sweep 
towards  the  west,  and,  forcing  its  way  through  the  northern  range 
near  Osmanjik,  runs  into  the  Eiixine  within  about  40  miles  of  the 
YechU'Irmak,  The  basin  drained  by  this  stream  is  thus  about  300 
miles  in  its  greatest  width,  and  175  miles  from  north  to  south,  be- 
tween Mount  ArgoBus  and  the  gorge  at  Osmanjik, 

(iii.)  The  third  river,  the  Sakkariyeh^  or  Sangarius,  like  the  Iris, 
has  three  principal  branches.  The  easternmost,  called  at  present 
the  Enguri  Su,  rises  beyond  Ancyra  (^Enguri),  but  a  few  leagues 
from  the  banks  of  the  Halys.  After  running  about  70  miles  with 
a  course  nearly  due  west,  it  joins  the  central  stream,  which  is  re- 
garded by  the  Turks  as  the  main  river,  and  called  the  Sakkar^eh, 
This  branch  springs  from  the  flanks  of  the  great  mountain,  ^nir 
Daghy  near  Bukoudun^  and  flows  north-east  to  the  point  of  junction. 
From  thence,  until  its  union  with  the  third  stream,  the  Purxk^  or 
ancient  Thymbrias,  the  course  of  the  Sakkariyeh  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Its  general  direction  is  still  westward,  but  after  receiving 
the  Pursek,  or  river  of  Kutahiyeh,  from  the  west,  it  turns  northward 
making  (like  the  KizH-Irmak)  a  bold  westerly  sweep,  and  pierces 
the  northern  mountain-chain  near  Shughut,  after  which  it  runs  with 
almost  a  straight  course  into  the  Euxine.  The  tract  of  country 
which  it  drains  is  an  oblong,  about  200  miles  across  from  the  hills 
east  of  Ancyra  to  the  mountains  west  of  Cotyteum,  and  100  miles 
from  north  to  south,  between  the  range  of  Emxr-Dagh  and  the  Bithj- 
nian  Olympus. 

4.  Outside  the  high  central  plateau,  which  has  been  described, 
on  three  sides,  southward,  westward,  and  northward,  lie  strips  of 
territory.    These  tracts  require  separate  consideration. 

(i.)  The  range  of  Taurus,  which  bounds  the  central  plateau  oa 
the  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  like  the  European  mountain-ranges 
whose  direction  is  the  same,  presents  its  steep  side  to  the  south. 
From  the  summit  of  the  chain,  distant  in  general  about  60  or  70 
miles  from  the  coast,  the  descent  into  the  valleys  of  Lycia,  Fam- 
pkylia,  and  Cilicia,  is  rapid  and  precipitous.  These  valleys,  which 
are  narrow  and  numerous,  and  have  a  general  direction  from  north 

*  HamUton's  TnrdA  in  Asa  Minor,  Pon-  I  *  CUled  also  the  Atoe,  or  Ato^vL,  KiiH- 
ios,  and  Armeoia  (toL  i  pp.  S44-365).         I  Irmak  k  merely  •*  JBed  Biver." 
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to  sontli,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  lateral  spurs  from  the 
great  chain,  of  an  elevation  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  Taurus 
itself/  In  two  places  only  along  the  whole  sonihem  coast  do  the 
valleys  expand  intoplains — at  Addtia  (the  ancient  Attalia)  in  Pam- 
pHylia,  and  near  Tersoos  (or  Tarsns),  where  the  vast  alluvium, 
formed  by  the  three  streams  of  the  Cydnus  {Tersoas  Chat),  the  Sams 
{SMn)y  and  the  Pyramus  (Jyhun)^  has  created  the  extensive  flat 
which  gave  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Cilicia  the  name  of  Cilicia 
Ccmtpestris,*  £lsewhere,  along  the  whole  line  of  coast,  the  moun- 
tains  descend  abruptly  into  the  Mediterranean,  except  where  the 
small  streams,  which  cany  off  the  waters  from  the  south  side  of 
Taurus,  reach  the  sea. 

The  principal  of  these  streams  is  the  Calycadnus,  or  Ghiuk-Sooyou^ 
which  has  formed  at  its  mouth  a  delta  of  considerable  extent.  Un- 
like the  other  streams  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  this  river  flows 
fix)m  west  to  east,  or  more  strictly  from  N.W.  by  W.,  to  S.E.  by  E. 
A  spur  from  Taurus,*  which  leaves  the  main  ridge  in  long.  32°  15', 
and  projects  towards  the  coast  in  a  direction  at  first  south,  then 
south-east,  and  finally  east,  leaves  between  Taurus  and  itself  a  large 
tract  which  can  only  be  drained  by  a  water-course  with  this  bear- 
ing. The  whole  region  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme,  forming  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  Cilicia  IVackea.  Numerous  valleys  from  the 
flanks  of  Taurus,  and  others  from  the  spur  itself,  the  ancient  Im- 
barus  (?),  converge,  and  their  several  streams  imiting  above  Sdefke 
(Seleucia)  form  the  Calycadnus,  which  at  present  reaches  the  sea 
about  ten  miles  below  that  city.  No  other  river  along  the  entire 
south  coast,  except  perhaps  the  Pyramus,  is  to  be  compared  with 
this  either  for  size  or  volume. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  southern  tract,  a  narrow 
and  somewhat  wmding  strip  of  territory,  extending  from  the  Gulf 
of  IsBus  on  the  east,  to  that  of  Mandelyeh  (lassus)  on  the  west,  a 
distance  of  nearly  500  miles,  and  vaiying  in  breadth  from  20  to  70 
mOes. 

(ii.)  Opposite  to  this  tract,  upon  the  north,  lies  a  strip  of  terri- 
toiy,  somewhat  broader  and  far  less  moimtainous,  650  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  40  to  100  miles  across.  Of  this  district, 
with  the  exception  of  its  western  portion,  the  ancient  Mysia  and 


7  The  eleration  of  Mount  Taunu  is  not  Campus  Aldus).    But  the  fiict  is  that  the 

▼ery  great.    The  highest  peaks  are  said  to  be  mer  has,  in  oomparatively  modern  times, 

abcMxt  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  changed  its  course.     Anciently  it  ran  through 

krd  of  the  sea.    Leake  eren  (p.  104)  calls  a  the  middle  of  the  Campus  Alei'us,  and  reached 

summit  between  six  and  seren  thousand  feet  the  sea  to  the  west  of  the  promontory  of 

high  "one  of  the  highest  in  the  lange  of  Karadaah   (Megarsus),  as   Kiepert  rightly 

Taoms.**    Many  peaks  in  the  lateral  ranges  shows  upon  his  map.     (Psmphylia,  Kilikia, 

hare  been  found  by  observation  to  be  nearly  und   Kypros.      Compare  Beaufort's  Kara- 

5000  feet    Mount  Takhtalu,  a  continuation  mania,  pp.  285-8.) 

of  Climax,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lycia,  is  *  Called  incorrectly  by  Major  Kennell  a 

7800    feet.      (See   Beaolbrt's    Kanmiania,  second  ridge,  |xira/fe/ to  Taurus  (Geography 

p.  57.)  of  Western  Asia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78-9).     Kie- 

'  The  Jyhvn  (Pyhimus)  fiills  now  mto  the  pert's  map  exhibits  the  trua  nature  of  the 

Gulf  of  IsBua,  and  may  seem  therefore  to  have  ridge,  which  breaks  away  nom  the  main 

had  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  chain  in  king.  30°  (East  from  Parit),  or 

great  allnyial  plain  of  Adana  (the  ancient  32°  15'  (East  from  Oreemnch)..'               > 
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Bithynia,  modem  Europeanfi  Iiave  but  a  veiy  scanty  knowledge. 
It  appears,  from  such  notices  as  are  procurable,  to  be,  in  its  central 
parts,  between  the  Iris  and  Sangarius,  a  level  and  fertile  conntrj, 
well-watered  and  well-wooded,  but  not  possessing  any  very  marked 
or  striking  features.  Eastward  of  the  Iris,  and  westward  of  the 
Sangarius,  the  character  of  the  region  is  somewhat  dififerent  The 
rivers  run  in  narrow  valleys,  or  ravines,  and  the  intermediate 
country  is  wild  and  rocky,  scarcely  admitting  of  cultivation.  West- 
ward of  the  Sangarius,  there  are  a  few  alluvial  plains,  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  lakes,  which  now  only  occupy  a  portion  of  their  original 
beds. 

(iii.)  The  third  tract,  which  lies  westward  of  the  plateau,  inter- 
vening between  it  and  the  iEgean,  is  in  form  nearly  a  triangle, 
of  which  the  coast-line  forms  the  base,  while  its  apex  is  near  ^yzn- 
dufdiy  above  the  head-streams  of  the  MsBander.  The  base  extends 
about  160  miles,  from  the  OuKof  Adramyttium  to  that  of  Mandelyeh, 
and  the  apex  is  distant  about  190  miles  from  the  coast  The  upper 
part  of  the  triangle,  near  the  apex,  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
central  plateau.  It  contains  extensive  plains  at  a  high  elevation 
above  the  sea,  as  those  of  Ushak^  Gobek^  VtermTy  MenzU,  &c.  These 
great  flats  are  barren,  and  are  traversed  by  streams,  which  for  the 
most  part  form  for  themselves  in  the  soft  soil  deep  gullies,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  they  run,  often  500  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
plain.  About  half-way  between  the  apex  and  the  coast,  the  general 
level  of  the  country  sinks,  and  several  important  mountain-ranges 
break  away  from  the  elevated  table-land,  dividing  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  triangle  into  the  four  great  valleys  of  the  Caicus,  the 
Hermus,  the  Ca^ster,  and  the  Maoander.  These  mountain-ranges 
are  the  Kestaneh-Dagh,  or  Messogis,  which  separates  between  the 
Masander  and  the  Cayster ;  the  KisHja-musa-Dagh^  or  Tmolus,  which 
divides  the  basin  of  the  Cayster  from  that  of  the  Hermus ;  and  the 
extension  of  the  Demirji  range,  known  to  the  ancients  aa  Pitnieus 
and  Sardln^,  which  intervenes  between  the  basins  of  the  Hermus 
and  the  Caicus.  The  general  direction  of  these  mountain-ranges, 
and  also  of  the  four  great  streams  which  they  separate,  is  firom  east 
to  west  To  the  north  and  south  the  triangle  is  encloKed  by  the 
Demirji-Dagh^  or  Temnus,  and  the  Baiba-Dagh^  or  Cadmus,  both 
branches  from  the  transverse  ridge  which  connects  Taurus  with  the 
northern  mountain-chain. 

5.  Of  the  four  streams  which  have  been  mentioned,  two,  the 
Maeander  and  the  Hermus,  are  of  a  size  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
others.  Both  have  their  sources  on  the  flanks  of  the  great  plateau, 
and  each  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  a  large  number  of  streams 
of  nearly  equal  magnitude.  Four  rivers,  the  KopU  Su^  the  Ban(u 
Choi,  the  SomdukU  Chai^  and  the  Deenair  river,  unite  to  form  the 
Maeander  (^Mendere\  which  then  receives  on  its  way  to  the  sea  the 
waters  of  three  considerable'  and  numerous  smaller  tributaries. 
The  Hermus  (^Kodus  or  Ghkdiz  Chat)  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 

three  rivers,  the  Demirji  Choi,  the  Ain/eh  Choi,  and  the  Ghiediz  Chai^ 

•  , 

1  TheM  are  the  TcKoruk  8u  or  Lycos,  the  Kara  8u  or  Harpasos,  and  the  Chtena  CXa 
er  Marsjai. 
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and  18  afterwards  augmented  by  the  two  great  Btreams  of  the  Coga- 
mus,  and  the  Hyllus  or  Fhrygius.'  The  Cayster  and  the  Caictus, 
the  latter  above  the  Hermus,  the  former  between  it  and  the  Meeander, 
are  minor  streams,  and  receive  no  tributaries  of  consequence. 

6.  This  portion  of  Asia  Minor  is  famous  for  its  rich  and  fertile 
plains.*  These  are  almost  entirely  along  the  courses  of  the  principal 
nrers,  especially  where  they  receive  a  tributary,  or  disembogue 
into  the  sea.  At  the  mouths  of  the  Mseander  and  the  Hermus  are 
Tast  alluviums,  which  have  grown  immensely  since  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  and  which  every  year  augments.^  The  Cayster  and  the 
Galons  have  large  though  less  extensive  deltas.  The  valleys,  too, 
in  which  the  rivers  run  are  broad  and  noble,  and  contain  many 
plainB  of  great  note,  as  that  called  by  the  ancients  the  plain  of  the 
Hermus,  which  is  at  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the  Fhrygius ; 
that  of  Sardis,  where  the  Cogamus  joins  the  Hermus ;  that  of  Per- 
ramus,  where  the  Ceteius  unites  with  the  Calcus ;  and  that  of  the 
Uajrster,  where  that  river  receives  the  Fhyrites,  near  Ephesus. 
Modem  travellers  remark  the  peculiar  beauty  and  flatness  of  these 
plains,  from  which  the  mountains  rise  suddenly,  Hke  islands  from 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.'  Still,  the  greater  portion,  even  of  the 
lower  region,  is  barren  and  unfruitful,  being  occupied  by  the 
mountain-ranges  already  spoken  of;  and  the  upper^  countiy,  to- 
wards the  apex  of  the  triai^e,  is  even  less  adapted  for  cultivation. 
The  middle  region,  which  abounds  in  traces  of  volcanic  action  (the 
ancient  Catakecaumen6),  is  a  more  fertile  and  productive  territory. 

7.  Such  are  the  chief  features  in  the  physiod  geography  of  Asia 
Minor.  An  outline  of  its  political  geography,  according  to  the 
showing  of  Herodotus,  has  now  to  be  given. 

8.  Asia  Minor  contained  anciently,  according  to  Herodotus, 
fifteen  races  or  nations.  Of  these  four  occupied  the  southern  region  ; 
namely,  the  Gilicians,  the  Pamphylians,  the  Lycians,  and  the  Cau- 
nians ;  *  four  lay  to  the  west  of  the  great  table-land,  either  upon 
or  very  near  the  coast,  the  Carians,  the  Lydians,  the  Mysians,  and 
the  Greeks ;  four  bordered  on  the  Euxine,  the  Thracians,  Marian- 
dynians,  Paphlagonians,  and  Cappadocians ;  three,  finaUy,  dwelt 
in  the  interior,  the  Phrygians,  the  Chalybes,  and  the  Matilni. 

(i.)  The  boundaries  of  these  several  tribes  cannot  be  settled  with 
exact  accuracy.  The  high  table-land,  westward  of  the  Halys,  seems 
to  have  constituted  the  country  of  the  Phrygians,  but  their  limits 
did  not  exactly  coincide  with  its  natural  barriers.  The  Halvs  was 
their  eastern  boundary,  as  Herodotus  expressly  testifies  /  and  there 

'  Soooetimes  a  larger  «treain   than   the  207).     Sir  C.  FellowB  follows  in  the  aune 

Hermus  before  the  junction.     See  Fellows's  track  (Aaia  Minor,  p.  16). 

Alia  Minor,  p.  20.  *  Fellows's  Aaa  Minor,  p.  26. 

^  Strabo,  xiii.  901-2.  ^  The  Oaunians  are  mentioned  as  a  distinct 

^  Herodotus  notices  the  increase  of  land  at  people  in  ch.   172.      In  the  enumeration 

the  mouth  of  the  Maeander  (ii.  10).     Pliny  (ch.  28)  they  are  omitted,  being  considered 

meatioiis  the  growth  at  the  mouth  of  the  (perhaps)  as   included  in   the  Lycians,  to 

Hermus  (H.  N.  y.  29).     Chandler  remarks  whom  they  in  fact  belonged.     (See  note  '  to 

the  further  accumulation  of  soil  in   both  book  L  ch.  172.)    Scylaix,  however,  reckooa 

pboes  (rol.  i.  pp.  86   and  201-206),  and  Caunus  to  Oiria.     (Peripl.  p.  92.) 

speculates  on  future  changes  of  a  still  more  ^  Herod,  i.  72.    . 
otraordmary  character  (ib.  p.  88  and  p. 
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is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  their  limits  northwards  and  southwards 
coincided  nearly  with  the  chain  of  Taurus  and  the  continuation  of 
the  Olympian  mountain-range ;  but  towards  the  west  it  would  seem 
that  they  extended  beyond  the  transverse  ridge  so  often  alluded  to, 
occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tract  which  lies  westward 
of  that  watershed,  and  is  drained  by  the  head-streams  of  the  Hermus 
and  the  Meeander.  Colossae,  on  the  Lycus  before  itb  junction  with 
the  Meeander,  is  reckoned  to  Phrygia ;'  and  Strabo  even  places  the 
boundary  yet  further  to  the  west.'  The  Catakecaumen6  is,  however, 
always  regarded  as  beyond  the  Phrygian  territory.*  , 

(ii.)  The  table-land,  immediately  east  of  the  Halys,  appears  to 
be  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the  Mati^ni,  a  people  not  mentioned 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  by  the  geographers,  but 
occasionally  alluded  to  by  writers  of  the  age  of  Herodotus.*  The 
Halys  has  the  MatiSni  on  the  right,  while  it  has  the  Phrygians  on 
the  left,  and  does  not  reach  Cappadocia  xmtil  it  touches  the  countiy 
of  the  Paphlagonians.' 

(iii.^  Ine  strip  of  territory  south  of  the  table-land  belonged  to 
the  Cilicians,  the  Pamphylians,  and  the  Lycians,  or  Termilie. 
Cilicia  extended  indeed  considerably  to  the  north  of  Taurus,  unless 
we  regard  Herodotus  as  altogether  mistaken  with  respect  to  the 
course  of  the  upper  Halys.*  It  occupied  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
south  coast,  opposite  Egypt^  Its  western  botmdary  is  not  fixed  by 
Herodotus,  but  we  know  that  in  after  times  it  was  placed  at  Cora- 
cesium'  (Alaya).  On  *the  east  the  Euphrates  divided  Cilicia  from 
Armenia.' 

(iv.)  Pamphylia  lay  west  of  Cilicia.  Herodotus  does  not  fix  any 
of  its  boimduies;  but  the  geographers'  agree  with  respect  to  the 
coastline,  that  it  extended  from  Coracesium  to  Phasdlis  (TeArom), 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Climax.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  regarded 
Pamphylia  as  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cilicia,  on  the  west  by  Lycia, 
and  on  the  north  by  Phrygia.    He  is  not*  acquainted  with  the 


'  *  Xenoph.  Arab.  i.  li.  6.  sappoaed  that  Herodotus  wai  noaoqauitod 

*  At  Oomra,  below  the  junction  of  the  with  the  main  aouroe  of  the   Halys^  and 
Lycos  with  the  Mmnder  (xii.  p.  837).  imagined    the    stream    to    dow    from    the 

^  The  doubt  was  whether  it  belonged  to  northern  flanks  of  Taurus,  and  to  run  during 

Mysia  or  Lydia.    See  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  900.  its  whole  course  nearly  from  south  to  nortb. 

s  As  Hecatceus,-  Fr.  188,  189;  Xanthus,  To  excuse  this  ignoranoe,  they  have  naitt- 

Fr.  S.    ]^>horus  did  not  mention  ^em  in  his  tained  the  existence  of  a  great  streamy  eanly 

enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  penin-  mistaken  for  the  real  Halys,  in  those  rsgioDS, 

sula  (Fr.  80).  and  with  this  diiectbn.     (Bahr  ad  Bmd. 

'  Herod,  i.  72.    Elsewhere,  however,  Cap-  i.  72 ;  Rennell's  Geography  of  Wertem  Aaa, 

padoda  appears  to  include  the  Mati&u.    The  vol.  i.  p.  352.)     Mr.  Hamilton's  travels  have 

road  from  Saidis  to  Susa  passed  through  shown  thai  there  is  no  soch  river.     The  xange 

Lydia,   Phrygia,   (hppadoda,  and   Cilicia.  of  hills  which  extends  from  Cnarea  (K^esa- 

No  Matifini  are  mentioned  upon  this  part  of  rtysA)  to  the  north  of  Lake  Tatta  (Tbar 

the  route  (v.  52).  Ghieul)  is  nowhere  above  30  nules  from  the 

*  The  upper  Halys  flows  8i&  RiAiic«r  Halys,  and  no  stream  firom  the  south  piotaea 
(j.  72).     Ir  we  regard  Herodotus  as  ac-  it.     (Gompare  note  *  to  book  i.  ch.  6.^ 

2[uainted  with  the  real  course  of  the  river,        *  Herod,  ii.  34. 
his  expresDon  will  extend   Cilicia  to    the        '  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  953. 
39th  parallel,  a  whole  degree  north  of  the        '  Herod,  v.  52. 
Taurus  range.     Modem  geographers  have        *  Rennell's  Western  Asia,  vol.  li.  |».  71. 
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Pisidia  of  more  recent  writers,*  which  was  a  monntain-tract,  lying 
inland,  and  separating  Pamphylia  from  Phrygia,  thus  bounding 
Pamphylia  to  the  north.  Probably  he  reckoned  this  tract  partly 
to  Pluygia,  partly  to  Pamphylia. 

(v.)  Lycia  lay  next  to  Pamphylia  npon  the  south  coast.  It 
extended  from  Phaselis  on  the  east  to  the  valley  of  the  Calbis  on 
the  west,  where  the  territory  of  the  Caunians  bounded  it.  Inland 
it  reached  to  the  mountain  raages  of  Taurus  and  Dssdala.  It  appears 
to  have  been  divided  into  three  portions — Lycia  Proper,  or  the 
country  of  the  Troe«  and  Termilse,  which  included  the  whole  of  the 
coast,  being  the  tract  lying  south  of  Deedala,  Massicytus,  and  the 
range  which  connects  Massicytus  with  Mount  Takhtalu  ;  Milyas,  the 
high  plain  about  Lake  Avdan,  m  which  stands  the  large  town  of 
Almali ;  and  Cabalia,  the  central  plain  of  ISatala '  (called  now  Satala 
YaQa\  which  is  enclosed  by  Taurus,  Massicytus,  and  a  low  range 
of  hills  separating  it  from  the  more  eastern  plain  of  Almali^  or 
Milyas. 

(vi.)  The  western  coast  was  occiipied  anciently  by  the  three 
native  races  of  the  Carians,  the  Lydians,  and  the  Mysians.  Between 
Lycia  and  Caria  intervened  the  small  state  of  Caunus,  the  coast-line 
of  which  cannot  have  extended  further  than  from  the  Calbis  (/>o?- 
kmon  Chai)  to  the  Ehodian  Chersonese.  Inland  the  Caunians  may 
have  reached  to  the  mountain-ranges  of  Lida  and  Salbaccn,  beyond 
which  was  certainly  Caria.  No  writer  but  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
Catuiians  as  a  distinct  people. 

(vii.)  Caria  was  anciently  the  tehole  country  from  Caunus  on  the 
south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mssander  on  the  west  coast.  It  extended 
inland  at  least  as  far  as  Carura,  near  the  junction  of  the  Lycus  with 
the  MseandeT.  l^e  chain  of  Cadmus  i^Baha  DagK)  formed,  appa- 
rently, its  eastern  boundary.  In  process  of  time  the  greater  part 
of  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Greeks.  ITie  peninsula  of  Cnidus, 
with  the  tract  above  it  known  as  the  Bybassian  Chersonese,  was 
coUmiKed  by  Dorians,  as  was  the  southern  shore  of  the  Ceramio 
Gulf,  from  Myndus  to  Cemmus.  More  to  the  north  the  coast  was 
seized  upon  by  the  Ionian  Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  possessed 
themselves  of  the  entire  seaboard  from  the  Hermus  to  the  furthest 
recess  of  the  Sinus  lassius.  Still  the  Carians  retained  some  portions 
of  the  coast,  and  were  able  to  furnish  to  the  navy  of  Xerxes  a  fleet 
of  seventy  ships. 

(viii.)  Above  Caria  was  Lydia,  bounded  by  the  Maeander  on  the 
south,  and  extending  northwards  at  least  as  far  as  the  Eleeitic  Gulf,' 
where  it  adjoined  on  Mysia.  Eastwards  it  bordered  on  Phrygia, 
but  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  countries  cannot  be 


'  The  Pisidiaos  seem  to  be  first  mentioned  the  time  when  they  made  their  settlements. 

as  a  distinct  people  Lj  Xenophon  (A nab.  X.  Hysia,  however,  was  on  the  decline  from  that 

n.    If    &C.)*      hphorufi  reckoned  them  an  period;  and  there  is  re&>^n  to  think  that,  by 

nUantI  people  (Frag.  30).  the  age  of  Crcesiw,  Lydia  had  extended  itseJf 

1  Called  Sehdehier,  by  Hr.  Hamilton  on  as  fiu-  north  as  the  Gulf  of  Adramyftinm. 

bis  map.  Adramyttium  is  spoken  of  uniformly  as  a 

» .The   early  ..«reek  settlera  wem  to  hare  Lydian  city.    (Nic.  Damaac.  p.  54,  Orelli. 

radouled  Mysia  as  &r  sonth  as  the  promon-  Arisfot.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  voc.  'A^pofiir' 

toij  of  Cane,  and  probably  this  was  true  of  reioy.j 

VOX*.   J.  Y 
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fixed.  The  ancients  tliemselTes  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty.' There  is  almost  equal  difficulty  in  separating  between 
Lydia  and  Mysia.  The  i>e7/«>/i range,  with  its  continuation,  the  low 
line  of  hills  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Ca'icus  from  that  of  the 
Hermus,  is  conjectured  rather  than  proved  to  be  the  boundary.* 

(ix.)  The  coast-line  of  this  region  seems  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  the  lonians  extending  con- 
tinuously from  the  Maeander  to  Smyrna,  and  again  to  the  north  of 
the  Hermus,  occupying  the  Phocaean  peninsula,  while  the  ^olic 
Greeks  were  settled  at  Smyrna  itself,  and  thence  extended  due 
north,'  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Adramyttium.  The  Lydians  furnished 
no  ships  to  the  navy  of  Xerxes. 

(x.)  Mysia  lay  north  of  Lydia.  The  ^gean  washed  it  on  the 
west,  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis  upon  the  north.  Its  eastern 
boundary  was  probably  the  range  of  hills  which  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  Sangarius  and  the  Rhyndacus  {TauscJionii  Chat). 
Here  it  bordered  on  Bithynia.  It  formed  the  western  extremity 
of  the  strip  of  territory  lying  north  of  the  great  plateau,  or  table- 
land. The  Greeks  occupied  the  entii'e  seaboard,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  tract  near  Adramyttium  (Adramyti). 

(xi.)  Eastward  of  Mysia  was  Bithynia,  or  (according  to  Hero- 
dotus) Asiatic  Thrace,  inhabited  (as  he  maintains)  by  two  tribes, 
the  Thynians  and  the  Bithynians.  These  were  immigrants,  as  he 
tells  us,'  from  Europe.  The  Thynians  are  said  to  have  possessed 
the  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Gulf  of  lzn\id 
(Nicomedia),^  while  the  Bithynians  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  interior. 
The  limits  of  Bithynia  to  the  east  are  variously  stated.  Arrian 
makes  the  Parthenius,  Pliny  the  Billseus,  Xenophon  the  city  of  Hera- 
clea(A>re^?i),  the  boundary.  Herodotus  apparently  differs  from  all; 
for  as  the  Mariand>aiians  lay  between  the  Sangarius  and  Heraclea, 
the  Bithynia  of  Herodotus  must  be  regarded  as  confined  on  the 
east  within  the  limits  marked  out  by  that  river.  Sotilhward  it 
extended  to  the  range  of  Olympus,  the  noithem  limit  of  the  central 
table  land. 

(xii.)  The  Mariandynians  beyond  the  Sangarius  were  an  unim- 
portant tribe,  probably  of  Thracian  origin.®  They  appear  to  have 
extended  but  a  little  way  inland,  not  reaching  to  the  mountain- 
chain,  but  separated  from  it  by  the  Bithynians,  who  stretched  across 
from  the  Propontis  to  the  upper  streams  of  the  Billaaus  (or  Fifyas), 
intervening  between  the  Mariandynians  and  Phrygia.  Their 
eastern  boundary  was  Cape  Baba  (Posideium)  near  EregU  (Heraclea 
Pontioa). 

(xiii.)  Paphlagonia  succeeded,  extending  from  Cape  Baba  to  the 

•  Strab.  xiv.  p.  967.  mote  ^  on  Book  i.  ch.  149.) 

*  See    Renneirs   Geography  of   Western         •  Herod,  vii.  75. 

Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  363.  7  So  Kennell  (Geography  uf  Western  Asia. 

^  Their  occupation  of  the  coast  was  inter-  vol.  ii.  p.  1 14) ;  but  I  have  fiuled  to  fivi  any 

rnpted  at  the  Phocaiiui  peuinsiik;  but  they  autliority  ibr  the  asBertion.     Pliny  (H.  N. 

appear  to  have  had  a  (xinnected  territory  v.  32)  makes  the  Thynians  the  inhabitants  <A 

iniandf  extending  from  Smyrna  across  by  the  whole  sea-ooost  of  Bithynia:  '^Teaenl 

Tcmnns  to  Cyme,  and  thence  along  the  ooa^t  oram  otttnem  Thyni,  intfcriora  BithynL" 

fax  into  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.      (See  *  Stnib.  vii.  p.  427. 
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mouth  of  the  Halys,  a  distance  of  230  miles.  The  "boundaries  were 
the  Billeeus  on  the  west,  the  Euxine  on  the  north,  the  Halys  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  south  the  range  of  hills  which  bounds  the  central 
plateau,  and  here  forms  the  watershed  between  the  upper  streams 
of  the  Sangarius  and  the  Gok  Irmak  or  Costambd  Chai  (the  ancient 
Amuias),  an  important  tributary  of  the  Halys,  flowing  into  it  from 
the  low  level,  with  a  course  nearly  due  east. 

(xiv.)  It  is  within  this  district  that  we  must  seek  for  the  country 
of  the  Chalybes.  Three  authors  only  besides  Herodotus  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  existence  of  Chalybes  to  the  west  of  the  Halys. 
These  are  Pomponius  Mela,  Scymnus  Chius,  and  Ephorus.  Mela 
mentions  Chalybes  as  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  Sinope,*  while 
Ephorus  and  Scymnus  speak  of  them,  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
nations  of  the  peninsula  (r^c  Xefipoyfiaov),  as  situated  in  the  interior.^ 
Hence  they  seem  rightly  placed  by  Kiepert  and  Ritter  near  Sinope, 
between  the  Amnias  and  the  coast,  but  not  upon  the  coast.' 

(xv.)  West  of  the  Halys,  yet  still  within  the  peninsula,  Hero- 
dotus places  but  two  nations,  the  Mati^ni  and  the  Cappadocians. 
The  situation  of  the  Mati^ni  has  been  already  determined.  Above 
them,  reaching  to  the  coast,  were  the  Cappadocians,  or  Syrians,"  the 
White  Syrians  of  Strabo.*  They  extended  eastward  to  Armenia, 
southward  to  Cilicia  and  the  country  of  the  Mati^ni.  To  the  west 
their  boundary  was  the  Halys.  Thus  they  occupied  most  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  great  plateau,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower 
level  between  the  plateau  and  the  sea,  from  beyond  Ordau  to  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river.  The  country  afterwards  called  Pontus 
was  the  maritime  portion  of  this  region. 

9.  Such  were  the  political  divisions  of  Asia  Minor  recognised  by 
Herodotus.  A  century  later  Ephorus  made  an  enumeration  which 
diflfers  from  that  of  Herodotus  but  in  two  or  three  particulars. 
**Afiia  Minor,"  he  said,  **is  inhabited  by  sixteen  races,  three  of 
which  are  Greek,  and  the  rest  barbarian,  not  to  mention  certain 
mixed  races  which  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  bar- 
barian races  are  the  following  : — Upon  the  coast,  the  Cilicians,  the 
Lyeians,  the  Pamphylians,  the  Bithynians,  the  Paphlagonians,  the 
Mariandynians,  the  Trojans,  and  the  Carians ;  in  the  interior,  the 
J^isidians,  the  Mysians,  the  Chalybians,  the  Phrygians,  and  the 
ift?y(ww."*     This  catalogue  is  identical  with   that  of  Herodotus, 

'  Mela,  i.  21.  merians  were  afterwards  expelled  from  Asia 

*  Scymn.  C3i.  938.     Ephor.   ap.   Strab.  (i.  16)  by  Alyattes.     Even  if  it  be  granted 

xir.  p.  9<liQ.     Strabo  blames  him  on  this  that  this  passage  may  be  an  over-statement, 

acxDont.    'Zp6pou  yiip  rovro  irpwroy  &irai-  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  vicinity  to  Sinope 

Ttur  fxp^y,  ri  ^^  rohs  XdKv$cu  rlBriffiv  connecting  the  Chalybes  of  Herodotus  and  tiie 

it^os  T^s  Xc^^oi^crov,  roffovroy  i.^taru'  Cimmerians.      XaXv^s   2irv0^y    Aitoikos 

Tat  Koi  2iy^ffirns  ko)  *Afii<roS  irpbs   *<a ;  (iEsch.  Sept.  c  Theb.  729)  may  refer  to  the 

StTabo  is  only  aware  of  the  eastern  Chaly-  eastern  Chalybes,  and  at  any  rate  it  connects 

buus.  Chalybes  not   with  Cimmerians  but  with 

'  See   the    Atlas  von  Hellas,  Blatt  iii.  Scythians.     The  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  me 

Mr.  Qrote  (vol.  iii.'p.  336)  somewhat  fand-  to  have  made  the   confusion,  which    Mr. 

folly  ooonects  the«e  Chalybes  with  the  Cim-  Grote  imagines,  between  tdese  two  nations, 
merians,  who  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have        "  Herod,  i.  72 ;  vii.  72. 
ficrttled  in  the  Sinopic  Chersonese  (iv.  12).         '*  Strab.  xii.  p.  788. 
But  Herodotus  says  distinctly  that  the  Cim-        '  Ap.  Strab.  ziv.  p.  966. 

Y  2 
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excepting  that  it  includes  the  Trojans,  Pisidians,  and  Miljans, 
while  it  omits  the  Mati^ni,  the  Cappadocians,  the  Caunians,  and  thd 
Lydians.  The  omission  of  the  Lydians,  "well  objected  to  by  Strabo/ 
can  be  nothing  but  an  oversight;  that  of  the  Cappadocians,  and 
(possibly)  of  the  Mati^ni,  arises  from  the  fact  that  Ephonis  regards 
the  peninsula  as  equivalent  to  Asia  within  the  Halys.  A  different 
principle  causes  the  omission  of  the  Caunians  and  the  mention  of 
the  Trojans,  the  Pisidians  and  the  Milyss.  Ephorus  is  dividing  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  not  politically,  but  ethnically.  Herodotiu 
himself  informs  us  that  the  Mily»  were  a  distinct  race  from  the 
Lycians  (Termilae^,  and  a  peculiar  ethnic  character  may  have 
attached  to  the  Trojans  and  Pisidians.  By  the  Trojans  are  pro- 
bably intended  those  inhabitants  of  Lycia  who  were  neither  Mily» 
nor  TermilsB,  the  Trodoiies  of  the  *  Lycian  inscriptions,  and  the 
Trojans  (Trees)  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  brought  from  Lycia  by 
Pandarus.'  This  race,  though  Lycian,  had  its  peculiar  character- 
istics.* 'The  ethnic  difference  between  the  Pisidians  and  their 
neighbours  may  have  been  even  greater,  for  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  an  ancient  and  very  pure  Semitic  race.'  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Caunians  were  perhaps  too  nearly  akin  to  the 
Troes  to  be  distinguished  from  them ;  or  they  may  have  been 
omitted  on  account  of  their  insignificance.  The  subjoined  table 
will  show  more  distinctly  the  harmony  of  Herodotus  and  Ephorus. 

Nations  or  Asia  Mimob,  wrrHiN  the  Halts. 

Herodotus.  Bphoras. 

CilicuLns ..      ..     ..     Ciliciaiis. 

■   •^i»"^ {S3S!~ 

&} m 

Carians Cazians. 

LydiaoB Omitted  acddentaUif. 

MysiftDfl Mysians. 

MariandynianB       MariaiidymaBB. 

PaphlagonUiiB        ..  PaphlagooiaDs. 

Chalybes         ChalylMs. 

I^irygianB       ..  Phrygians. 


IiEolianaj 
lonians  > Graeka 
DoriaoB ) 


.fioliana. 

loniana. 

Doriaoa. 


*  Book  zir.  p.  967.  i  See  the  last  EWay  of  the  Appeniiz— 

7  Herod,  i.  173.       "  Hom.  II.  ii.  824-827.  **  On  the  Ethnic  Affiniti«  of  the  NaUo»  of 

«  See  Sir  C.  Fellowa's  Coins  of  Ancient  Western  Aaa,"  §  6. 
Lycia,  pp.  5,  6. 
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ESSAY  III. 

ON  THE  CHRONOLOGT  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  MEDIAN  EMPIRE, 

1.  Arian  origin  of  the  Medei.  2.  Close  oonnexion  with  the  Peraians.  3.  OrigLoal 
migration  £rom  beyond  the  Indus.  4.  Medea  occupy  the  tract  south  of  the 
Caspian.  5.  Pint  contact  between  Media  and  Assyria  —  Conquest  of  Sargon. 
6.  Media  under  the  Assyrians.  7.  Establishment  of  the  independence :  (i.) 
Account  of  Cteaias  —  ^i.)  Account  of  Herodotus.  8.  Cyazares  tne  real  founaer 
of  the  monarchy.  9.  Events  of  his  reign:  (i.)  His  war  with  the  Scytha  —  (ii.) 
Conquest  of  Assyria —  (iii)  Conquest  of  the  tract  between  Media  and  the  riTer 
Halys  —  (iv.)  War  with  AJyattes  —  (v.)  Aid  given  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  10. 
Reign  of  Astya^es  —  uneventful.  11.  His  supposed  identity  with  **  Darius  the 
Mede."  12.  Media  becomes  a  Persian  satrapy.  13.  Median  chronology  of 
Heorodotus  —  its  difficttlties.    14.  Attempted  solution. 

1.  That  the  Medes  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Arian  family,  closely 
allied  both  in  language  and  religion  to  the  Fernians,  another  Arian 
tribe,  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted.  The  statement  of  He- 
rodotus with  regard  to  the  original  Median  appellation/  combined 
with  the  native  traditions  of  the  Persians  which  brought  their 
ancestors  from  Aria,'  would,  perhaps,  alone  suffice  to  establish  this 
ethnic  affinity.  Other  proofs,  however,  are  not  wanting*  The 
Medea  are  invariably  called  Arians  by  the  Armenian  writers ;'  and 
Darius  Hystaspes,  in  the  inscription  upon  his  tomb,  declared  himself 
to  be  "  a  Persian,  the  son  of  a  Persian,  an  Arian,  of  Arian  descent."  ^ . 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  ethnic  appellative  of  Arian  appertains  to 
the  two  nations  equally ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
their  language  and  religion  were  almost  identical.' 
2.  This  consideration  will^  help  us  to  understand  many  facts  and 


'  Herod,  yii.   62.      Ol  9i   M9f9ot   iK9r  langange  of  a  completely  distinct  fkmily.     It 

A^«rre  irdXtu  "Kflbs  irdrrmp  "Apiot.  is,  however,  now  pretty  generally  allowed 

'  1b  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad,  the  that  the  term  Median,  as  appU^  to  this 

priBBsml  seat  of  the  Persians,  whence  their  particular  form  of  language,  is  a  misnomer, 

migTatkms   commence,  is  called   AiryanSm  retained  in  nee  at  present  for  convenience' 

vaejo,  "  the  source  or  native  land  of  the  sake.     The  langusge  in  question  is  not  Medic 

Anaos."     (Cf.  Prichard's  Natoral   History  bnt  Scythic,  and  insicnptioDS  were  set  ap  in 

of  Mao,  p.  165 ;  If  liner's  LaDguf^;e8  of  the  it,  not  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  Medes,  but  of  the 

Sestof  War,  p.  29,  note.)  Scythic  or  Tfttar  tribes  scattered  over  the 

'  See  Mob.  Cbor.  i.  28,  and  cf.  Qnatre-  Per&ian  empire.     (See  Sir  U.  Rawlinson's 

mare's  Histmre  des  Mongols,  torn.  i.  p.  241,  Commentary  on  the  Inscriptions  of  Assyria 

Dste  76.  and  Babylonia,  p.  75.) 

*  Sea  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Memohr  on  the  It  may  be  added  that  the  Median  names  of 
Persiaa  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  in  the  Journal  men  and  places  admit  almost  universally  of 
of  the  Royal  Asiatie  Society,  vol.  x.  part  iii.  bemg  referred  by  etymological  analysis  to 
p.  2d2.  Zend  roots,  while  the  original  language  of  the 

*  it  may  be  thought  that  the  recent  disco-  Persians  is  closely  akin  to  the  Zend. 

veries  militate  sgainst  the  notion  of  an  identity        Among  the  ancients,  Nearchus  and  Strabo 

of  k^a^:e»  since  undoubtedly  the  (so-called)  (xv.  p.  Iu30,  Oxf.  ed.)  maintained  that  the 

Median  tablets  are  written  not  only  in  a  Median  and  Persian  tongues  only  difiered  as 

diflerent  language  from  the  Persian,  but  in  a  two  dialects  of  the  same  language. 
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expressions,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  writers,  which  would  be 
altogether  inexplicable  if,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,*  the 
Medes  had  been  of  an  ethnical  family  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Persians,  a  Semitic,  for  instance,  or  a  Scythic  race.  The  facility 
with  which  the  two  nations  coalesced,  the  high  positions  held  by 
Medes  under  the  Persian  sway,'  the  identity  of  dress  remarked  by 
Herodotus,"  the  precedency  of  the  Medes  over  all  the  other  conquered 
nations,  indicated  by  their  position  in  the  lists,'  the  common  use  of 
the  terms  "  the  Mede,"  '*  Medism,"  "  the  Median  war,"  in  connexion 
with  the  Persian  attacks  upon  Greece,'  the  oft- repeated  formula  in 
the  book  of  Daniel  **  according  to  tJie  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
which  altereth  not,"* — these  and  similar  expressions  and  facts  bo- 
come  instinct  with  meaning,  and  are  no  longer  strange  but  quite 
intelligible  when  once  we  recognise  the  ethnical  identity  of  Medes 
and  Persians,  the  two  pre-eminent  branches  of  the  Arian  stock.  We 
see  how  natural  it  was  that  there  should  be  an  intimate  union,  if  not 
an  absolute  fusion,  of  two  peoples  so  nearly  allied ;  how  it  was  likely 
that  the  name  of  either  should  apply  to  both ;  how  they  would  have 
one  law  and  one  dress  as  well  as  one  religion  and  one  language,  and 
would  stand  almost,  if  not  quite  upon  a  par,  at  the  head  of  the  other 
nations,  who  in  language,  religion,  and  descent  were  aliens. 

3.  The  great  migration  of  the  Arian  race  westward  from  beyond 
the  Indus,  simultaneous  probably  with  the  movement  of  a  kindred 
people,  the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Hindoos,  eastward  and  south- 
ward to  the  Ganges  and  the  Vindhya  mountain-range,  is  an  event 
of  which  the  most  sceptical  criticism  need  not  doubt,  remote  though 
it  be,  and  obscurely  seen  through  the  long  vista  of  intervening 
centuries.  Where  two  entirely  distinct  lines  of  national  tradition 
convei^e  to  a  single  point,  and  that  convergence  is  exactly  whait 
philological  research,  in  the  absence  of  any  tradition,  wonld  have 


<  Bochart  (Phaleg.  iii.  14)  and  Scaliger,  either  heads  the  entire  Ikt,  as  in  the  inscrip- 

by  proposing  Hebrew  or  Arabic  derivations  tion  on  the  tomb  of  Darius  (Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 

of  the  word  Ecbatana,  seem  to  imply  that  Pers.  Oun.  Inscr.  vol.  i.  p.  292),  or  at  last 

they  look  on  the  Medes  as  a  Semitic  race.  one  portion  of  it,  as  in  that  at  Behistuiu 

7  Harpagos,  the  conqueror  of  the  Asiatic  The  only  case  in  which  any  other  provini« 

Greeks,  of  Caria,  Caunus,  and  Lycia,  is  a  takes  positive  precedence  of  Media  is  io  the 

Mede  (Herod,  i.  162),     So  is  Datis,  the  joint  Ii!»t  at  Perse|X)lis,  where  Susaana,  whose  chief 

leader  with  Artaphernes  of  the  army  which  city  had  become  the  capital,  is  placed  first, 

fought  at  Marathon  (ib.  vi.  94).     So  are  Media  second  (ib.  p.  28U). 
Harmamithres  and  Tithsus,  sons  of  Datis,  the        ^  Herod,  i.  163;  iv.  165,  197;  ri.  64, 

commanders  of  Xerxes's  cavalry  (ib.  vii.  88).  &c.     Thucyd.  i.  14,  18,  23,  &c.     .fischTl. 

In  the  inscriptions  we  find  Intaphres,  a  Mede,  Pers.  787  (ed.  Scholetield).     Aristoph.  liy 

mentioned  as  reducing  Babylon  on  its  second  sistr.  615.     The^m.  316.     Pax,  lo8,  ix. 
revolt  from  Darius  (£^.  Ins.  col.  iii.  par.  14).        *  Don.  ri.  8,  12,  15.     The  preoedcDcr  of 

And  Camaspates,  another  Mede,  is  employed  the  Medes  over  the  Persians,  which  b  foun-1 

to  bring  Sagartia  into  subjection  (ibid.  col.  ii.  not  only  in  tliis  formula,  but  ahn  in  the  pr»- 

par.  14).    No  foreigners  except  Medes  are  so  phetic    announcement,    **  Thy    kingdom    '» 

employed.  divided  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Pei^ 

B  Herod,  i.  135,  and  vii.  62.  sians"  {Dan.  v.  38),  is  peculiar  to  the  bcx4 

*  See  Herod,  vii.  62-80,  and  the  inscrip-  of  Duiiel,  and  is  no  doubt  to  be  ctmnectAl 

tion8,passtin.     "  Persia,  Media,  and  the  other  with  the  statement  of  the  same  book,  ti»t 

provinces,"  is  the  usual  formula.     (See  Be-  Dnrius  the  Mede  reigned  in  Babyka  befort 

bistun   Inscription,  par.   lo,  11,  12,   14.)  Cyrus  the  Peraian. 
When  there  is  a  complete  eDmneration,  Media 
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indicated,*  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  either  coincidence  or  col- 
Iiuiou  among  the  witnesses.  In  such  a  case  we  may  feel  snre  that 
here  at  It^ngth  among  the  bewildering  mazes  of  that  mythic  or  semi- 
mythic  literature  in  which  the  first  origin  of  nations  almost  invariably 
descends  to  later  ages,  we  have  come  upon  an  historic  fact ;  the 
tradition  has  for  once  been  faithful,  and  has  conveyed  to  us  along 
the  stream  of  time  a  precious  fragment  of  truth.  What  the  date  of 
the  movement  was  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  Babylonian  story 
of  a  Median  dynasty  at  Babylon  above  2000  years  before  the  Christian 
era/  although  referring  beyond  a  doubt  to  some  real  event,  will  yet 
aid  us  little  in  determining  the  time  of  the  Arian  emigration.  For 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Berosus,  in  using  the  term  "  Mede,"  is  guilty 
of  a  prolepsis,  applying  the  name  to  the  Scy ths,  who  in  the  early  times 
inhabited  the  region  known  in  his  own  days  as  Media — ^just  as  if  a 
writer  were  to  call  the  ancient  Britons  English,  or  say  that  in  the 
age  of  Camillus  the  French  took  and  burnt  Rome.  Certainly  the 
earliest  distinct  notice  of  the  Arian  race  which  is  contained  in  the 
inscriptions  hitherto  discovered  appears  to  indicate  a  far  later  date 
for  this  great  movement  of  nations.  When  the  monarch  whose 
victories  are  recorded  on  the  black  obelisk  first  falls  in  with  the 
Medes  (about  B.C.  880),  he  seems  to  find  the  emigration  still  in 
prepress,  and  not  yet  complete.* 

4.  The  Medes  (Mad)  occupy  the  region  south  of  the  Caspian, 
between  the  Kurdish  mountains,  which  are  in  possession  of  the 
Namri  (Scyths),  and  the  country  called  Bikni or  Bikraty'  which  appears 
to  be  the  modem  Khorassan.  Here,  in  the  position  to  which  tho 
Arian  race  is  brought  in  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad,'  the  Medes 
are  first  found  by  authentic  history,  and  here  they  continue,  appa- 
rently, unmoved  to  a  late  period  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Medes  of  history  had  not  reached 
Media  Magna  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  time  when  the  Medes  of 
Berosus,  probably  a  different  race,  conquered  Babylon. 

5.  All  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  of  the  emigration  is,  that,  at 
whatever  time  it  commenced,*  it  was  not  completed  much  before 
B.C.  640.  Probably  there  was  a  long  pause  in  the  movement,  marked 
by  the  termination  of  the  list  of  names  in  the  Vendidad,  during 


'  See  Prichard*8  Natural  HUtory  of  Man,  wm  only  in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  oon- 

p.  165.     The  Indian  tradition  is  found  in  the  quests  recorded  on  the  obelisk. 
Institutes  of  Menu  (book  ii.  chap?.  17,  18),        •  Perhaps  the  Vce/icret  of  the  Vendidad. 

the  Persian  in  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Ven-  (Notes  on  Early  History  of  Babylonia,  p.  29, 

•ii<lad.  note '.) 

*  Benyms  ap.  Polyhistor.  (Euseb.  Chron.  7  In  the  list  of  the  Vendidad  no  position 
Can.  pars  i.  c.  iv.  p.  17,  ed.  Mai).  west  of  Rhnges  {Mhrvfa)  can  be  clearly  iden- 

*  See  Sir  H.  Riiwlinson's  Commentary  on  tified.  Varene  may  be  the  capital  of  Media 
the  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  pp.  Atropatene,  which  wa.s  called  Vera,  or  Baris, 
42-3.  Although  the  emplacements  there  sug-  by  the  Greeks ;  but  this  is  very  uncertain, 
jce^ted  arc  not  regarded  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinison  (Ibid.  p.  34,  note  *.) 

« (xrtain,  yet  he  justly  remarks,  **  It  would        *  As  the  Medes  are  not  mentioned  in  the 

be  difficult,  according  to  any  other  ezplana-^  annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  who  reigned 

tion,  to  bring  the  tribes  and  countries  indi-  about  B.C.  1130,  and  waiTed  in  the  countries 

'2tted  into  geographical  relation  "  (note,  p.  43).  east  of  Zagros,  it  is  probable  that  they  had 

The  paseage  certainly  furnishes  very  strong  not  then  reached  Media  l^lagna. 
grounds  for  thinking  that  the  Arian  migration 
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wbicli  the  main  seat  of  Median  power  was  the  country  sontb  of  the 
Caspian.     In  the  first  portion  of  this  period  the  Modes  were  free 
and  nnassailed ;  but  from  an  early  date  in  the  9th  century  b.c.  they 
became  exposed  to  the  aggressions  of  the  growing  Assyrian  empire. 
The  first  king'  who  menaced  their  independence  was  the  monarch 
whose  victories  are  recorded  upon  the  black  obelisk  in  the  British 
Museum.     This  king,  who  was  a  great  conqueror,  having  reduced  to 
subjection  the  Scythic  races  which  occupied  Zagros,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  reign  entered  the  territory  of  the  Medes.     Be  met 
apparently  with  little  opposition ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  invasion  was  anything  more  than  a  predatory  raid,  or  left  any 
peimanent  impression  upon  the  Median  nation.     At  any  i^te  his 
successors  were  for  a  long  course  of  years  continually  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  same  people,^  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Sargon,  the  third  monarch  of  the  Lower  Empire,  that  something  like 
a  conquest  of  the  Medes  was  effected.     Sargon  led  two  great  expe- 
ditions into  the  Median  territory,  overran  the  country,  and,  to 
complete  its  subjection,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (aboat 
B.C.  710),  planted  throughout  it  a  number  of  cities,  to  which  a  sp^ecial 
interest  attaches  from  the  circumstance  that  among  the  colonists 
wherewith  he  peopled  them  were  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Israelites, 
whom  six  years  before  he  had  carried  into  captivity  from  Samaria.* 
In  the  great  palace  which  he  built  at  Khorsabad,  Media  was  reckoned 
by  him  among  the  countries  which  formed  a  portion  of  his  dominions,' 
being  represented  as  the  extreme  east,  while  Judsea  was  regarded 
as  forming  the  extreme  west  of  the  empire.    Media,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  ever  been  incorporated  into  Assyria,  for  both  Sen- 
nacherib and  Esarhaddon  speak  of  it  as  *'  a  country  which  had  never 
been  brought  into  subjection  by  the  kings  their  fathers."  * 

6.  The  condition  of  Media  during  this  period,  like  that  of  the 
other  countries  upon  the  borders  of  the  great  Assyrian  kingdom,* 
seems  one  which  cannot  properly  be  termed  either  subjection  or 
independence.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  claimed  a  species  of  sove- 
reignty, and  regarded  a  tribute  as  due  to  them;  but  the  Medes, 
whenever  they  dared,  withheld  the  tribute,  and  it  was  probably 


*  As  this  king  does  not  tax  the  Medes  way  which  shows  him  to  haw  warred  in 
with  rebellion,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the  these  parts  about  this  time,  hau  xx.  1.)  He 
fir&t  Assyrian  mooarch  who  received  their  is  aaid  in  his  annals  to  hare  ooaqaeredSaaoana 
sabmi^on.  in  his  first,  and  reduced  the  Medes  in  bii 

1  Shamas-VvJy  the    successor    of   Skal-  seventh  year.     The  Israelites  were  perhaps 

maneser  (the  black  obelisk  king),  made  an  first  planted  in  Halah  and  Habor,  hot  after- 

invasion  of  Media,  and  exacted  a  large  tri-  wards  transferred  to  the  new  towns  whkh 

bute.     Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  the  founder  of  the  Sargon  built  in  the  Median  country. 
Lower  Assyrian    dynasty,  was    frequently        '  See  Sir  H.  iUwlinsoa  s  Commentary,  p. 

engaged  in  wars  with  them.  61. 

*  The  king  of  Assyria  who  led  Samaria  *  For  Sennacherib,  sea  Grotefeod's  Cy- 
into  captivity  (2  Kings  xviL  6,  xviii.  11)  Under,  line  34.  For  Esarhaddon,  see  Britah 
appears  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  to  Museum  Series,  p.  24,  L  10,  and  p»  25tL  22. 
have  been  Sargon,  not,  as  had  generally  been  '  Compare  the  oonditioQ  of  Jodiea,  fi«n  the 
supposed,  Sbilmaneaer.  (Scripture  does  not  reign  of  Hezekiab  to  the  captivity,  in  it^ 
give  the  name  of  Sargon  in  this  connexion,  dependence,  first  on  Assyria,  and  then  on 
but  says  simply  *<the  king  of  Assyria :"  Babykn.  See  especkUy  2  Kings  xviu. 
Sargon,  however,  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  a  13-21,  xxiv«  1 ;  2  Chnn.  "^.  13. 
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leldom  paid  unless  enforced  by  the  presence  of  an  anny.  Media 
was  throughout  govenied  by  her  o'wn  princes,  no  single  chief  exer- 
cising any  paramount  rule,  but  each  tribe  or  district  acknowledging 
its  own  prince  or  chieftain/ 

7.  The  duration  of  this  period  of  semi-dependence  is  a  matter  of 
some  doubt  and  difficulty.  It  is  certain  that  the  Medes  after  a  while 
entirely  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  became  for  a  time  the 
dominant  power  in  Western  Asia.  But  on  the  date  of  this  revo- 
lution in  their  fortunes  the  most  esteemed  authorities  are  widely  at 
Tariance. 

'  (i.)  According  to  Ctesias,  the  Median  monarchy  commenced  282 
years  before  the  accession  of  Astyages,  or  about  the  year  b.c.  875.' 
According  to  Herodotus  it  began  167  years  later,  in  B.C.  708.*  Each 
writer  goes  into  details,  presenting  us  vnih.  a  list  of  kings,  amounting 
in  the  one  case  to  nine,  in  the  other  to  four,'  the  length  of  whose 
reigns  and  the  events  of  whose  history  they  profess  to  know  with 
accuracy.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  either  that  the  two 
accounts  are  reconcilable  and  alike  true,  or  at  least  that  in  one  or 
the  other  we  must  possess  the  real  Median  history. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  various 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  two  Greek  authors.^ 
The  statements  of  both  are  alike  invalidated  by  the  evidence  of  the 
monuments,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  of  Cte^ias  to  have 
heen  a  mere  fabrication  of  the  writer.'    The  account  of  Herodotus 


'  Sereral  of  the  chieflains  are  mentioued  viii.  art.  16),  have  argued  that  it  is  a  distinct 

as  giving  tribute  to  Esarhaddon.  contemporary    dynasty.      The    monaments 

'  Ctes.   ap.   Diod.    Sic.    ii.    32-4.      The  lend  no  support  to  either  view. 

number  282  is  the  sum  of  the  years  assigned  *  The  list  of  Ctesias  bears  fraud  upon  its 

by  Ctesias  to  the  reigns  of  his  several  kings,  fiioe.     The  recurrence  of  numbers,  and  the 

*  Herod,  i.  95-lC^.  predominance  of  round  numbers,  would  alone 

'  Hm  list  of  Ctesias  is  as  foUowa : —  malce  it  suspicions.     Out  of  the  eight  numbers 

TniB.  giren,  five  are  decinoal;  and,  with  a  single 

1.  Arbaoes ..    28  slight  exception,  each  number  is  repeated,  so 

2.Mradaucas     ^  that  the  eight  reigns  present,  as  it  were,  but 

iSuT'";:    ;;    ;;    ;!    v.    m  the  four  sums,  22,  30,  40,  and  so.    These 

s!  Arbianes!!    !!    !!    !!    V.    23  sums  moreover  are,  all  but  one,  derived  from 

6.  Arueos 40  Herodotus.    Their  arrangement,  too,  is  alto- 

SAsUbuL S  gether  artificial  and  unnatural.     The  follow- 

^  ing  seems  to  have  been  the  mode  in  which  the 

28a      '  dynacty  was  fiibricated.     First  the  years  of 

•.  Aspadas  or  Astjsgsi             - —  the  reigns  of  Cyaxares  and  Phraortes  were 

Herodotus  gives : taken,  and  assigned  to  two  fictitious  person- 

Tntm  >S^  Astibaras  and  Artynes.     Then,  to  carry 

I- 5ji<x*s 53  out  the  system  of  chronological  exaggeration 

al^SJS^."    .'.'    .".'    y    ".    S  which  is  one  of  the  points  that  specially  dia- 

4!  Astyages!!    !!    !!    !!    !!    3S  tingui.«hes    Ctesias    from    Herodotus,    these 

reigns  were  repeated,  and  two  new  names, 

'  Some  writers,  as  Dr.  Hales  (Analysis  of  Artjcus  and  Arbianes,  were  invented,  who 

Chronology,   voL    iii.    p.    84-6),  and    Mr,  represent  Cyaxares  and  Phraortes  over  again. 

ClintoB  (K.  H.  i.  p.  261\have  supposed  that  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  let  it  be  noticed 

the  latter  part  of  Ctesias'  list  is  identical  with  that  the  war  with  the  Sacaj  (Scyths)  of  Asti- 

the  list  of  Herodotus,  and  the  former  part  an  baras  is  a  repetition  of  the  ( 'adusian  war  of 

interpolation,  or  a  list  of  tributaiy  Median  Arteus,  and  that  both  alike  represent  the 

monarchs.      Others^  as  Heeren  (Manual  of  Scythian  war  of  Cyaxares.     Next  the  reign 

Ancient  History,  p.  27,  E.  T.),  and  Mr.  of  Deioces,  stated  in  round  numbeis  at  50 

Dickeosoa  (Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  years  instead  of  53,  was  assigned  to  a  king 
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was  derived  no  doubt  from  native  soiirces,  but  Median  vanity  seems 
to  have  palmed  upon  him  a  fictitious  narrative. 

(ii.)  Herodotus  was  informed  that  after  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia 
had  been  for  520  years  subject  to  the  Assyrian  kings,  the  Medes  set 
the  example  of  revolt.  After  a  fierce  struggle  they  established  their 
independence,  and,  having  experienced  for  some  time  the  evils  of 
anarchy,  set  up  their  first  native  king  Deioces,  1 79  years  before  the 
death  of  Cyrus.*  This  would  make  their  revolt  a  little  anterior  to 
B.C.  708.*  But  it  has  been  shown  already  from  the  monuments  that 
this  was  the  very  time  when  the  subjection  of  the  Medes  to  the 
Assyrians  first  began,  and  it  cannot  therefore  possibly  be  the  time 
when  they  recovered  their  independence.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
Median  informant  of  Herodotus,  desirous  of  hiding  the  shame  of  his 
native  land,  purposely  took  the  very  date  of  its  subjection,  and 
represented  it  as  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy. 

There  are  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Median  monarchy  did  not  precede  by  any  long  interval  the  ruin 
of  Assyria.  The  monumental  annals  of  the  Assyrian  kings  are 
tolerably  complete  down  to  the  time  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  and 
they  contain  no  trace  of  any  great  Median  insurrection,  or  of  any 
serious  diminution  of  the  Assyrian  influence.  The  movement  by 
which  a  Median  monarchy  was  established  can  therefore  scarcely 
have  been  earlier  than  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century  B.c.,*  which 
is  the  time  fixed  by  histor}'  for  the  accession  of  Cyaxares.  According 
to  this  view,  the  Deioces  and  Phraortes  of  Herodotus  must  share  the 
£ate  of  the  kings  in  the  catalogue  of  Ctesias,  and  sink  into  fictitious 
persone^es,  indicating  perhaps  certain  facta  or  periods,  but  impro- 


Artias  or  Artj^cas,  who  was  made  to  precede  length  of  the  reign  of  Arbaoes,  to  gire 

Arbianes ;  and  the  period  of  the  interregnum,  what  more  of  an  historical  air  to  the  cata- 

estiroated  at  a  generat'on  (30  year  A  was  Ic^ue,  the  fiict  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Median 

given  to  another   imaginary  monarcn,  So-  history  of  Herodotos  determining  the  ran- 

sarmus.     This  done,  the  process  of  iteration  ation  in  that  direction  and  to  that  extent, 

was  again  brought  into  play,  and  in  Arbaces  The  list  of  Ctesias  is  therefore  formed  from 

and  Mandaucas  we  were  given  the  duplicates  that  of  Herodotus,  and  is  to  be  oonoectei 

of  So^rmus  and  his  suai'&or,  Artycas.     The  with  it  thus:  -^ 
number  28  was  substituted  for  30,  as  the 

HSRODOTDS.  CtEKXB, 

'    Aibacea     . .     . . 

Interrrgnum x  years..     ..^Mandaacas..     . .Nso  (28)  y<ean. 

Delooes 53  yean. .     .  .XsoMumus    . .     .  .^0  yean. 

Arbianes  . .  . . 

rhraorU>s      32  yean..     ,.^Aiian»  ..  ..^22  years. 

Qyaxares      40  yean..     ..^Artynes  ..  ..Xioyean. 

^Aetlbaras  ..  ../ 

Astyages      35  yean..     ..     Aspadaa  ..  ..      s  years. 

'  The  number  is  obtained  by  adding  to-        *  The  first  year  of  Cambyses,  according  to 

<:(ther  the  years  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the  Astronomical   Canon,  and  the  general 

the  kings  in  question: —  consent  of  the  Greek  writers,  was  B,c.  b'i9, 

YcBim.  1^^   calculations  of  Herodotus  wooJd   thus 

'  Delooefl 53  place  the  accession  of  Deiooes  in  B.C.  708. 

;  Miraortea 32  (529  +  179  =  708.) 

aSvISS     ;*    !.'    !:    V.    "    36  *  i4saAww6(mi-pa/,  the  son  of  Eswha^WoB. 

Pyros    ..    !!    V,    V,    V,    \\    29  reigned  from  about  B.C.  667  to  B.c.  640. 

—  His  annals,   which   are    copious,  make  no 

^79  mention  of  any  great  king  of  the  Medes. 
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perly  introduced  into  a  dynastic  series  among  kings  who  are  strictly 
historical. 

The  improbability  of  the  circumstances  related  to  ns  of  Deioces, 
their  thoroughly  Greek  character,  and  inconsistency  with  Oriental 
ideas,  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  recent  writer.*    Another  has  noticed 
that  the  very  name  is  suspicious,  being  a  mere  repetition  of  the  term 
Astyages,  and  being  moreover  a  mythic  title  under  which  the  Median 
nation  is  likely  to  have  been  personified.'    These  objections  do  not 
apply  to  Phraortes,  whose  name  is  one  that  Medes  certainly  bore, 
and  the  events  of  whose  life  have  nothing  in  them  intnnsically 
improbable.     But  other  suspicions  attach  to  him.     If  Phraortes  had 
really  lived  and  established,  as  Herodotus  represents,*  a  vast  Median 
empire,  Cyaxares  would  never  have  come  to  be  regarded  so  uni- 
versally,* as  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  family.     Again,  if 
the  neighbouring  country  of  Media  had  been  governed  for  twenty 
years  before  the  accession  of  Cyaxares  by  a  great  conquering  mo- 
narch,  Asshur-bani-pal;  the  contemporary  king  of  Assyria,   would 
hardly  have  spent  the  chief  portion  of  his  time  in  hunting  expedi- 
tions in  Susiana.      Further,  although  Phraortes  is  a  real  Median 
name  (appearing  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  form  FrauKtrtish),  and 
not  mythic  or  representative,  yet  there  are  circumstances  connected 
with  ihe  name  which  confirm  the  view  here  taken  of  its  unhistorio 
character  in  this  place,  since  they  account  for  its  introduction.     Fra- 
vxartish  waa  a  Mede  who  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  Darius, 
and  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  for  several  months  upon  the 
throne  of  Media."    Herodotus  appears  to  have  confused  the  account 
which  he  heard  of  this  event  with  the  early  history  of  the  Medes  as 
an  independent  nation.     Frawartish  did  gain  great  advantages  over 
the  Persians  at  first,  and  this  appears  in  Herodotus  as  the  conquest 
of  Persia  by  Media.'    He  also  did  fail  at  last,  and  come  to  an 
untimely  end,  though  not  in  contending  against  the  Assyrians  but 
against  the  Persians.     These  coincidences  can   scarcely  be   acci- 
dental, and  they  render  the  very  existence  of  the  supposed  king 
suspicious. 

8.  Upon  the  whole  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
great  Median  kingdom  was  first  established  by  Cyaxares,  about  the 
year  b.c.  6^3.  The  earliest  Greek  tradition  agrees  with  the  general 
feeling  of  the  East,  and  traces  to  this  prince  the  origin  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  empire.^    There  is  thus  something  more  than  a  mere  mistake 

•  See  Mr.  Grote's  Greece,  voL   iii.  pp.        *  Herod,  i.  102. 
307-8.  »  He  was  so  regarded  in  Media,  in  SagartiA, 

^  See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson*s  *  Notes  on  the  and  in  (>reece  before  the  time  of  Heiwlotus. 

Early  History  of  Babylonia,'  p.  30,  note  *.  (See  below,  §  8.) 
Astyages  is  Aj-dahdk,  "  the  biting  snake ;  *'        *  See  Essny  vii.  §  33. 
Deioces    is    Dahdk,  ihe    "biting."      Both        *  Cf.  Behihtim  Inscript., col.  ii.  par.  5-13. 
ternu  are  nsed  in  Uie  Zendavesta  to  denote        '  Herod,  i.  102. 

AH  enemy,  probably  the  Scyths,  with  which        *  The  earliest  Greek   tradition   is  found 

the  Arian  invaders  had  a  long  and  violent  in   the  fiimous  lines  of  iGschylus  (Persse, 

ctmtest.     When  the   Medes  conqnered   the  761-764): 

S^ths,  and  blended  with  them,  they  adopted  m^&k  yip  ^y  A  irpirof  ^jU»v  arpanw, 

iMixjUac  emblem.     See  Mos.  Chor.  i.  29.  oAAoc  6^  intivw  iraU  r6tf  iftfov  1ivw%' 

**  Quippe  vox  Astyages  in  no8tr&  lingnft  dra-  rpitoi  «'  a»'  avrow  Kvpov,  k.tA. 

oooem  significat." 
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of  name  in  the  misstatement  of  Diodorus,'  "  that,  according  to  Heit)- 
dotus,  Cyaxares  founded  the  dynasty  of  Median  kings."  Cyaxares 
was  regarded  as  the  first  king  of  the  Medes,  not  by  Herodotus,  but 
by  the  Greeks  generally,  till  his  time ;  and  the  Orientals  seem  never 
to  have  entertained  any  other  notion.  When  pretenders  sought  to 
disturb  the  Achaemenian  monarchs  in  their  rights  of  sovereignty, 
they  rested  their  claim  upon  an  assertion  that  they  were  descended 
from  Cyaxares.  Not  only  was  this  the  case  in  Media,'  but  even  in 
the  distant  Sagartia,'  which  lay  east  of  the  Caspian,  towards  Sog- 
diana  and  Bactria.  No  other  king  di^sputes  with  Cyaxares  this  pre- 
eminence. 

The  conclusion  thus  established  brings  the  Median  kingdom  into 
much  closer  analogy  with  other  Oriental  empires  than  is  presented 
by  the  ordinary  story.  Instead  of  the  gradual  growth  and  increase 
which  Herodotus  describes,  the  Median  power  springs  forth  suddenly 
in  its  full  strength,  and  the  empire  speedily  attains  its  culminating 
point,  from  which  it  almost  as  speedily  declines.  Cyaxares,  like 
Cyrus,  Attila,  Genghis  Khan,  Timour,  and  other  eastern  conqnerorsv 
emei^es  from  obscurity  at  the  head  of  his  iiTesistible  hordes,  and 
sweeping  all  before  him,  rapidly  builds  up  an  enormous  power, 
which,  resting  on  no  stable  foundation,  almost  immediately  falls 
away.  Whether  the  great  Median  prince  began  his  career  from  the 
country  about  Bhages  and  the  Caapian  gates,  where  the  Modes  had 
been  settled  for  two  centuries,  or  led  a  fresh  immigration  from  the 
regions  farther  to  the  eastward,  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  absolutely 
determined.  The  claim,  however,  set  up  by  the  Sagartiau  rebel 
Chitratakhma^  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter  view,  and  goes 
far  to  justify  the  conjecture  that  Cyaxares  and  his  followers  issued 
from  Khorassan,'  and,  passing  along  the  moimtain  line  south  of  the 
Caspian,  proceeded  due  west  into  Media,  where,  after  a  fierce  struggle, 
they  established  their  supremacy  over  the  Scyths,  partly  blending 
with  them,  and  partly  precipitating  them  upon  the  Assyrians,  whose 
power  was  thereby  greatly  weakened,  if  not  wholly  overthrown.* 
This  was  probably  the  origin  of  that  Scythian  disturbance  in  Westom 
Asia  which  Herodotus  erroneously  connects  with  the  Cimmerian 
invasion  of  Asia  Minor. 

From  the  time  c^  Cyaxares  authentic  Median  history  may  be  con- 
sidered to  commence,  and  from  this  period  Herodotus  may  be 
accepted  as  a  tolerably  trustworthy  guide.  We  must  not  indeed 
even  here  defer  too  implicitly  to  his  unsupported  authority ;  but 
where  the  events  which  he  relates  are  probable,  of  where  they  have 
a  sanction  from  independent  writers,  we  may  fairly  regard  them  as 
in  the  main  correctly  stated.  The  general  outline  of  facts,  at  any 
rate,  could  not  but  have  been  notorious,  and  from  the  time  thai  the 


^  DiodL  Sic.,  ii.  32.  fooraid  a  amflar  plea.     (J\aL  ool.  IL  par. 

«  The  daim  of  Frawarti^  to  the  Median  14.) 

throne  was  expressed  in  these  words:  **  I  am  *  Sea  the  Notes  on  the  Early  Hvtovy  oi 

Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares — I  am  king  Babylonia,  p.  30,  note  '.     Gbn^wre  pb  38» 

of  Media."     (Beh.  Ins.  ooL  ii.  par.  5.)  tub  fin. 

7  Chitratakhma,  the  Sngartian  rebel,  whom  »  See  below,  EsMy  riL  §  34. 
Darius  chartified  about  &  same  time,  put 
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Medes  came  into  contact  witli  the  Assyrians  a  contemporary  lite- 
ratnre  would  check  the  licence  of  mere  ornl  tradition. 

9.  That  Cyaxares,  then,  was  engaged  in  a  long  contest  with  Scyths 
—that  he  besieged  and  took  N  ineveh,  and  destroyed  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians — and  that  he  penetrated  as  far  west  as  Lydia,  and  warred 
there  with  Alyattes,  the.  father  of  Croesus— may  be  regarded  as 
certain.  ITie  nature  and  duration  of  the  struggle  with  the  Scythians, 
the  circumstances  of  the  various  wars,  and  even  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  are  points  to  which  no  little  doubt  attaches.  It  is  not 
altogether  clear  what  order  Herodotus  himself  intends  to  assign  to 
the  several  events  * — whether,  for  itistance,  he  means  to  place  the 
war  with  Alyattes  before  or  after  the  taking  of  Nineveh ;  nor  can  we 
positively  determine  the  order  from  other  sources.*  Probability  is 
our  best  guide  in  the  present,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  and  this 
is  the  guide  which  will  be  followed  in  the  sketch  here  attempted. 

(i.)  If  Cyaxares  was,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  successful  leader 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  great  emigration  from  the  East,  first  established 
an  Arian  supremacy  over  the  country  known  in  history  as  Media, 
he  must  have  been  engaged  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign  in  a 
struggle  with  Scyths.  Scythic  races  occupied  Media  and  the  whole 
chain  of  Zagros  until  this  period,  and  it  was  only  by  their  being 
subdued  or  expelled  that  the  Arians  could  obtain  possession.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Scythic  war  of  Herodotus  represents  nothing  but 
this  struggle.  It  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Scyths  of 
Media  received  assistance  from  kindred  tribes  dwelling  farther  north, 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus,  or  even  in  the  regions  beyond.  Great 
doubt,  however,  rests  upon  the  (so-called)  Scythic  domination  in 
Western  Asia  from  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  Kueh  an  event  in  the 
records  of  contemporary  nations.  Neither  the  chronicles  of  the  Jews 
nor  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which  ought,  if  the  account  of  He- 
rodotus were  true,  to  contain  some  notice  of  an  incursion  which 
threatened  them  in  an  especial  way,*  have  any  allusion  to  its  occur- 
rence ;  nor  has  the  indnstry  of  commentators  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing any  confirmation,  even  apparent,  of  the  events  related,  .beyond 
the  fact  that  in  later  times  there  was  a  city  of  Syria  called  Scytho- 
polls,  Mrhich  it  is  supposed  may  have  been  settled  on  this  occasion. 
But  the  connexion  which  has  been  assumed  between  this  city  and 
the  Scythic  troubles  of  the  time  of  Cyaxares  rests  purely  on  con- 
jecture, and  has  not  even  a  single  ancient  authority  in  its  favour.^ 

1  Mr.   Grote    regards    the   language    of  tain,  since  they  assume  the  nniformity  of  the 

Herodotus  as  marking  hJa  intention  to  place  moon's   motion,  which   is  a  rerjr  doubtful 

the  war  with  Alyattes  before  even  the  Hrst  point.    The  btest  lunar  tables,  calculated  by 

a^  of  NineTeh.     (Hi&t.  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  Mr.  Airy,  hare  been  held  to  give  B.C.  585 

p.  312,  aiui  note.)     But  this  is  certainly  not  for  the  prob;ible  year  of  this  eclipse.     (See 

correct.     The  notice  of  the  Median  war  in  Bosanquet's  Profime  and  Sacre.l  Chionology, 

Book  i.  ch.  103,  is  parenthetic,  and  nothing  pp.  14,  15.)     [1  am  informed  that  certain 

can  be  gathered  from  it  with  regard  to  the  irregularities  in  the  moon's  moreroents  have 

time  when  the  war  occurred.  been  dacovere<i  since  Mr.  Airy  made  his  cal* 

'  The   date  of  the  capture   of  Nineveh  culations  for  Mr.  Ba-anquet. — 1861.] 

seema  now  to  be  pretty  well  determined  to  '  See  Herod,  i.  105. 

ibe  year  b.c.  625.    That  of  the  great  battle  *  Pliny,  who  alone  professes  to  give  the 

with   Alyattes  has  been  considered  fixed  on  origin  of  Scythopolis,  ascribes  its  foundation 

astr<momical  grounds  to  the  year  B.C.  610.  to  Baochoa !     (H.  N.  v.  18.) 
But  all  astronomical  calculations  are  unoer- 
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It  is  not  certain  that  Scythopolis  was  really  inhabited  by  Scyths ;' 
and  if  it  was,  as  this  part  of  Asia  swarmed  with  Scy  thic  tribes,*  they 
may  have  come  in  at  any  time  and  from  any  quarter,  llius  this 
supposed  confirmation  fails,  and  the  story  of  Herodotus  must  be 
regarded  as  resting  entirely  on  his  authority. 

At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  Herodotus  must  have  greatly  exagge- 
rated the  importance  of  the  Scythic  troubles.  They  were  either  of 
short  duration  or  of  so  mild  a  character  as  not  to  hinder  the  nations 
exposed  to  them  from  carrying  on  during  their  continuance  important 
wars  with  one  another/  Cyaxares,  within  eight  or  nine  years  of 
his  accession,  laid  siege  to  Nineveh,  and,  after  a  sharp  struggle,' 
made  himself  master  of  the  city. 

(ii.)  This  event,  the  second  of  importance  in  his  reign,  and  the 
first  which  can  be  accurately  dated,  took  place  in  the  year  b.o.  625. 
The  attack  probably  commenced  some  years  earlier.  Cyaxares  was 
assisted  in  his  operations  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Babylonians,' 
who,  under  the  chief  known  in  history  as  Nabopolassar,  took  an 
active  paii  in  the  siege,  and  mainly  contributed  to  its  successful 
issue.  Nabopolassar,  if  we  may  believe  Abydenus,*  had  been  a 
general  in  the  service  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  was  appointed 
by  him  to  the  command  of  the  troops  which  he  sent  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  enemy.  Unluckily,  he  proved  false,  rebelled  against 
Lis  royal  ma&ter,  and  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Median  monarch, 
who  gladly  received  his  overtures  and  consented  to  an  alliance 
between  his  daughter  Amy'itis  (or  Amyhia)  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  son  of  the  rebel  general.*  The  combined  armies  then  invested 
the  town,  which,  after  a  prolonged  resistance,  was  taken  and  razed 
to  the  ground. 

'  Reland  suggests  that  ^kvOSttoKis  is  a  spect  to  the  positire  argument  ibonded  on 

oorruption  of  SvKvOiJiroXiT,  and  that  the  first  Book  i.  ch.   l85,  it  may  be  obser^'ed  that 

element  of  the  word  is  merely  the  Hebrew  Herodotus  is  there  speaking  of  the  feelii^  ok 

niSD  (.Suocoth)  in  disguise.  the  Babylonians  more  than  50  years  later. 

•  See  below,  Essay  xi.,  *  On  the  Ethnic  T^®  authorities  for  the  statement  in  the 
Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  Western  Asia,*  *«^  ^^  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  i,  r, 
8  5.  ix.),  Josephus  (Antiq.  X.  r.  §  1),  and  the 

'  If  we  allowed  the  period  of  twenty-eight  ^^^  of  Tobit  (xiv.   15).     The  last  is  not 

years  for  the  duration  of  the  Sc)nhic  troubles,  ^^^7  "^^^  »*  professes  to  be— a  docoment 

we  should  have  to  suppose  that  they  inter-  of  the  time— but  still  it  is  a  work  of  interest, 

fered  very  little  with  the  regular  course  of  probably  of  the  Alexandrian  age.    It  is  not 

ailairs  among  the  more  settled  nations.     In  surprising  that  it  should  substitute  the  ale- 

that  case,  analogies  to  the  state  of  ciroum-  ^^^  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  place  of  hi* 

stances  at  the  time  might  be  found  in  the  ^^re  obscure  father, 
contemporary  condition  of  Asia  Mmor  under        *  Tbe  passiige  of  Abydenus  is  given  entire 

the  Cimmerians,  and  in  that  of  Italy  from  »»  *^e  Essay  on  the  Chronology  and  Histoiy 

B.C.  385  to  ii.c.  325  under  the  Gauls.  of  Assyria,  §  34,  note. 

•  See  the  next  page.  *  This  conti-act  of  marriage  is  mentiooeJ 

•  It  has  been  observed  that  Herodotus  ^^  h  Polyhistor  (Eui*b.  Chron.  p.  L  c  r. 
makes  no  mention  of  this  alliance,  and  con-  §  '^)y  who  foUowed  Benwus.  (See  MuUers 
eluded  from  his  silence  that  he  conceived  of  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  ui.  p.  209.)  Amylti*  is 
the  capture  of  Nineveh  as  accompUshed  by  evidently  the  "  Median  princess"  for  v^hem 
the  Meiles  alone.  fGrote's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  Nebuchadnezzar  is  snid  to  have  crested  hi* 
p.  304,  note.)  But  the  slight  and  sketchy  banging  gardens.  (Berosus  Fr.  14.)  Her 
way  in  which  Herodotus  trejits  the  Assyrian  l»»ng  called  the  daugliter  of  A»tyages  (.^*»- 
history,  which  he  designed  to  make  the  sub-  hages)  is  of  no  con.se<iuence,  for  Astpgw 
ject  of  a  sejiarate  work,  makes  it  rash  to  pre-  {AJ-dahak)  is  a  title,  not  a  name. 

Bume  much  £rom  his  meie  silence.     With  re- 
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The  detailB  of  the  siege  are  nowhere  authentically  preserved  to  us. 
Beyond  the  brief  notice  of  Abydenus  already  quoted,  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  mention  by  any  ancient  writer  of  repute  of  anything  more 
ihan  the  bare  fact  that  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  com- 
bined nations.     That  notice,  however,  brief  as  it  is,  by  informing  us 
positively  of  one  circumstance — that  the  last  king  of  Assyria  burnt 
himself  in  his  palace  ^ — raises  a  suspicion  that  perhaps  we  may  have 
in  the  perverted  account  of  Ctesias  no  inconsiderable  sulmixture  of 
truth.     As  we  find  embodied  in  the  narrative  of  Ctesias  the  single 
event  connected  with  the  capture  which  we  learn  from  an  inde- 
pendent and  unsuspected  source,  it  becomes  probable  that,  with 
regard  to  the  other  events  of  the  siege,  the  Cnidian  physician  has 
not  drawn  entirely  upon  his  imagination,  but  has  merely  amplified 
and  adorned  the  real  facts,  which  cotild  scarcely  have  been  unknown 
to  him.     Arbacos,  according  to  this  view,  will  represent  the  Cyaxares 
of  history,  Belesis   will  be  Nabopolassar,*  Sardanapalus  will   be 
Abydenus*  Saracus.     The  main  facts  of  the  hiKtory  will  then  have 
been  correctly  stated — the  relative  position  of  the  two  attacking 
powers,  Media  superior  and  Babylonia  subordinate — the  despair  and 
death  of  the  Assyrian  king — the  confiagration,  and  the  after-effect 
of  the  conquest  in  establishing  the  independence  of  Babylonia,*  and 
causing  the  complete  destruction  of  the  great  city,  so  long  the  glory 
of  Asia.'     Possibly  also  the  minor  features  in  the  story  of  Ctesias 
may  be  true.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Medes  and  Babylonians 
were  at  first  repulsed  with  much  loss  by  the  Assyrian  king ;  that 
after  several  defeats  they  were  driven  to  the  mountains,  that  is,  to 
the  great  chain  of  Zagros ;'  that  here  they  received  an  important 
reinforcement  from  Bactria,  which  enabled  them  to  resume  the 
oifensive ;  that  they  attacked  and  routed  the  Assyrian  army,  which 
took  shelter  within  the  walls  of  the  town ;  and  that  upon  this  they 
sat  down  before  the  place  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  by  blockade. 
The  siege  may  then  have  continued  two  years ;'  and  it  is  even  pos- 
sible that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  besiegers  may  have  been  owing 
to  an  extraordinary  rise  of  the  Tigris,"  which  washed  away  a  great 
portion  of  the  wall,  and  laid  the  city  open  to  the  enemy.     Upon  this 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  seeing  further  resistance  to  be  vain,  may  have 
burnt  himself  in  his  palace  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 


*  "  Re  onmi  oogmt&,  rex  Saracus  regiam  28) :  r^v  ir^Xty  [6  'Apfidmis]  €  /  y 
Evoritam  (?)  inflammafaat."  (Abyd.  1.  s.  c.)*  fH  a<l>o  s   Kor4<rKW^9V» 

^  The  only  writer,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware>  ^  Diodorus  makes  them  fly  to  these  moun- 
vfao  has  ia  some  d^ee  anticipated  this  view,  tains  after  their  second  defeat  but  sends  them, 
is  Jackson.  He,  however,  does  not  carry  it  after  their  third,  "  to  the  mountains  of  Baby- 
out  to  any  extent.  (See  his  Chronological  Ionia."  The  junction  of  the  Bactrians  con- 
Antiqoiti^,  vol.  i.  p.  307.)  tradicts  this — and,  besides,  Babylonia  has  no 

*  Beleab  indeed  is  represented  as  receiving  mountains. 

^  satrapy  of  Babylonia  at  tlie  hands  of  Ar-  *  Diod.  Sic  ii.  27. 

baces ;  but,  as  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  to  '  That  Diodorus  says   **  the  Euphrates** 

pay  no  tribute,  it  is  dear  that  he  would  really  is,  perhaps,  the  result  of  hut  own  ignorance, 

be  an  icdependent  sovereign.     (Diod.  Sic  ii.  His  authority,  CItesias,  probably  said  *'  the 

27.)  river."  This  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 

*  Diod.  Sic  ii.  7.  r^f  Nd^ov  Karc-  si^e  seems  to  be  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the 
VKafifA4  PUS  iirh  M^Swi'  8tc  Kon^Kvaaif  prophecies  of  Nahum  (see  di.  ii.  rer.  6,  and 
tV  *Airtrvptm¥  fiwriKtlay*    And  again  (ii.  ch.  iii.  ver.  13). 
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enemy.  Cyaxares  may  have  then  completed  the  destraction  of  the 
city  by  ruining  the  walls  and  public  buildings.*  These  circum- 
stances are  all  sufficiently  probable,  and  chime  in  with  known  facts. 
It  seems,  therefore,  far  from  unlikely  that  Ctesias,  while  distorting 
names  and  dates,  may  have  preserved  in  his  account  of  the  fall  of 
Nineveh  a  tolerably  connect  statement  of  the  general  outline  of  the 
event. 

(iii.)  The  fall  of  Nineveh  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
condition  of  AVestem  Asia.  Babylon  became  independent  under  a 
line  of  native  kings,  who  in  a  short  time  raised  their  country  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  The  Mcdes  rapidly  overran  and  con- 
quered the  entire  region  between  Azerbijan  and  the  Halys,*  whence 
they  proceeded ^o  threaten  Asia  Minor.  An  intimate  alliance  was 
maintained  between  the  two  great  powers,  who  each  bore  part  in 
the  expeditions  undertaken  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  other.* 
ITiese  were  for  the  most  part  successful ;  but  in  one  instance,  that 
of  Lydia,  the  assailants  were  baffled  and  forced  to  conclude  a  peace 
which  secured  the  independence  of  the  menaced  temtory. 

(iv.)  The  circumstances  of  the  Lydian  war  of  Cyaxares  have  been 
already  described  in  the  chapter  upon  the  history  of  Lydia.*  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  commenced  subsequenUy  to  the  con- 
quest of  Assj'ria  ;•  for  with  that  country  unsubdued,  and  pressing  as 
a  thorn  into  the  side  of  Media,  it  is  impossible  that  she  should  have 
adventured  on  so  distant  and  hazardous  a  struggle.  Further,  till 
then  Babylon  waa  subject  to  Nineveh,  and  at  any  rate  could  not 
have  joined  with  Media  in  an  expedition  to  the  north-west  when 
Assyria  lay  directly  across  her  path.  How  many  years  intervened 
between  the  fall  of  Assyria  and  the  commencement  of  the  Lydian 
contest  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  all  the  synchronisms  are 
satisfied  if  the  great  battle  be  placed  in  or  about  the  year  b.c.  610. 
'Without  intending  any  special  deference  to  the  astronomical  con- 
siderations which  have  been  regarded  as  fixing  that  date  with  exact- 
ness,* or  viewing  it  as  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  we 
may  assume  it  here  for  convenience'  sake  as  certainly  not  involving 
any  important  error. 

>  lie  complete  destnictkm  and  desolatioa  mtmB  nothing  as  to  hn  notioQ  of  the  order  «if 

of  Nineveh  is  confirmed  by  the  description  of  events.     Herodotus,  I  think,  Tttllj  oaaotixtd 

Ecekiel  (ch.  zxzi.).     That  it  had  censed  to  their  order  as  I  have  stated  it:  since,  1.  The 

exist  in  the  time  of  Herodotasis  indicated  by  drcumslanoes  to  whkh  he  ascribes  the  break- 

an  expression  which  he  uses  (oTinrro,  i.  193.  ing  out  of  the  Ljdian  war  indicate  a  pniod 

8ee  note  ad  loc.).    When  Xenoi^n  passed  later  than  the  Srythk  tronbles,  whiefa  wrre 

its  site,  the  very  memory  of  the  name  was  over  belore  the  fidl  of  Nineveh ;  2.  The  ran- 

gone  (Anab.  III.  iv.  10-12).  tract  of  marriage  between  the  eon  of  Cya^o^ 

'Herod,  i.  103.     OMs  [6  Kvo^iCfnys]  and  the  daughter  of  Alyattes  marks  a' tolcv^- 

'tfTiy  6  'Hiw  'AXffos  wmofwO  Atw  'Avinv  bly  advanced  period  in  the  re^gos  etf*  tbrae 

waaay  ffv<rHiiras  Iwvr^.     These  conquests  kings;  and  3.  Herodotus  cannot  have  ctta- 

would  naturally  precede  the  attack  on  Lydia.  oeived  of  Babylon  as  nnder  an  indepeodrot 

s  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have  been  as-  prince  and  m  aUianee  with  Cyaanvs  ontU 

sisted  by  the  Medes  in  his  expedition  against  after  Nineveh  had  fidlen  (see  i.  i06, 178  N. 
Jehoiachim  (Polyhirt.  Fr.  24).  •  By  Volney  (Recberehes,  vol.  i.  p.  M'2\ ; 

*  Essay  i.  §  17.  Hecren  (Manual  of  Andent  History*  |k  47^. 

*  The  authority  of  Herodotus  cannot  be  E.T.);  Orote  (History  of  Gr«eii>,  yo|.  „,. 
urged  with  josti(«  agaiust  this  view ;  for  the  p.  812,  note) ;  Brandis  'Renim  AasyriBrtum 
parenthetic  passage  in  Book  i.  ch.  103  deter-  Tdnpora  Kmendata,  p.  35;  j  and  othcn. 
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The  war  between  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Lydia 
lasted,  according  to  Herodotus,  for  six  years/  It  was  carried  on 
with  varions  suooess,  and  signalised  by  a  night  engagement,  an 
unusual  occurrence  in  ancient  times.  At  length,  in  the  sixth  year, 
neither  party  having  gained  any  decided  advantage,  the  great  battle 
took  place  which  was  terminated  by  an  eclipse ;  and  two  subordinate 
princes,  whom  we  must  suppose  present,  Syennesis  of  Cilicia  on  the 
one  part,  and  Labynetus "  of  Babylon  on  the  other,  took  advantage 
of  the  occurrence  to  bring  the  long  struggle  to  an  amicable  con- 
clusion. Peace  was  made  between  the  contending  powers,  and 
cemented  by  a  marriage  which  united  the  Dragon  race  of  Median 
monarchs  with  the  ancient  and  wealthy  Mermnadas. 

(v.)  The  only  other  event  of  importance  that  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  reign  of  Cyaxares  ia  the  assistance  which,  in  a  spirit  of  reci- 
procity, he  lent  to  the  Babylonians  in  their  wars  with  their  neigh- 
bours. Modes  probably  fought  on  the  Babylonian  side  at  the  great 
battle  of  Carchemish  against  Necho,'  and  perhaps  accompanied 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  invasion  of  Egypt  At  any  rate  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  a  writer  of  good  repute,*  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
aided  by  a  Median  contingent  in  his  expedition  against  Jehoiachim, 
which  took  place  in  the  eighth  year  of  ms  reign,'  or  b.c.  597.  A  few 
years  after  tnis  Cyaxares  seems  to  have  died,  leaving  his  extensive 
dominions  to  his  son  Aspadas  or  Asty^es. 

10,  With  Cyaxares  the  history  of  Media  as  a  great  empire,  or  even 
as  an  independent  nation,  may  be  said  both  to  begin  and  end.  Of 
Astyages  tnere  is  absolutely  nothing  known  but  his  defeat  by  Cyrus, 
so  com{(letely  have  the  authentic  records  of  the  time  been  superseded 
by  the  poetic  legends,  which,  in  all  that  even  remotely  concerns  the 
great  Persian  conqueror,  have  taken  the  place  of  history.  We  are 
perhaps  justified  in  concluding,  from  the  all  but  universal  silence  of 
antiquity,'  that  the  reign  of  Ajstyages,  until  the  attack  of  Cyrus,  was 
especially  quiet  and  uneventful.^  The  nations  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent|  about  to  suffer  cruelly  from  one  of  those  fearful  convulsions 
which  periodically  shake  the  East,  seem  to  have  been  allowed,  before 
the  time  of  suffering  came,  an  interval  of  profound  repose.  The 
three  great  monarchies  of  the  East,  the  Lydian,  the  Median,  and  the 
Babylonian,  connected  together  by  treaties  and  royal  intermarriages, 
respected  each  other's  independence,  and  levied  war  only  against  the 
lesser  powers  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  were  absorbed  without 

^  Herod,  i.  74.  and  the  Babylonians,  who  had  destroyed  the 

*  By  Labynetus,  in  thii  pUuie,  Herodotus  empire  of  the  Assyrians.  ( Antiq.  X.  ▼>§!•) 
ia  thought  to  intend  the  father  of  the  Idng  *  Polyhistor,  ap.  Euseb.  Prasf.  £▼.  c.  (Sue 
conqnered  by  Qrrus.  That  father  and  son  Miiller's  Fragmenta  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  p.  229.) 
bore  the  lame  name  he  states  elsewhere  (i.  Cyaxares  is  odled  Astibaras,  as  by  Ctesias 
188).    This  was  not  really  the  case,  nor  was  (ap.  Diod.  Sic  u.  34). 

the  fiither  of  that  Labynetus  a  king  or  per-        ^  2  Kings  zxir.  12.    Or  ihe  seventh  year, 

sooage  of  distinction.  The  real  leader  of  the  B.  0.  598,  according  to  Jeremiah  (Iii.  28). 
Babylonian  divisian  in  the  army  of  Cyaxares  '  See  Note  A.  at  the  end  of  the  Essay. 
voaJdbe  likely  to^be  either  NabopolaiBsar  or        *  Hence  the  assertion  of  Aristotle,  that 

Nebodiadnezzar.  Cyrus  demised  Astyages,  beGau^e  his  troops 

*  JosephuB  says,  '*  Necho,  the  Egyptian  had  seen  no  service,  and  be  himself  was  sunk 
king,  cx>llected  an  army  and  marched  towards  in  luxury.     (Pol.  y.  8.) 

tLe  luiphiatcs,  to  make  war  upon  the  Medes 
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much  difiSculty.  For  a  space  of  nearly  half  a  century,  from  the 
oonclusion  of  the  pefiM>e  with  Lydia  to  the  Pensian  outbreak,  this 
tranouillity  prevailed, — as  in  the  natural,  so  in  the  political  world, 
a  calm  preceding  the  storm. 

11.  One  circumstance  alone  attaches  interest  to  the  name  and 
person  of  Astyages.  It  is  thought  that  he  may  possibly  be  the 
monarch  spoken  of  as  Darius  the  Mede  by  the  prophet  Daniel 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Syncellus ;'  and  it  has  the  authority  of  the 
Septuagint  in  its  favour.'  It  is  confirmed  also,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  passage  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  calls  him  the  son  of 
Ahasuerus;'  for  that  name  in  the  book  of  Tobit'  unquestionably 
stands  for  Cyaxares.  K  this  identification  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
ciently established,  we  must  beUeve  that  Cyrus,  when  he  con- 
quered Astyages,  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  name  or  state  of  king, 
but  left  him  during  his  life  the  royal  title,  contenting  himself  witk 
the  real  possesflion  of  the  chief  power.  This  would  be  the  more 
likely  if  Astyages  were,  as  Herodotus  maintains,  his  grandfiither. 
When  the  combined  armies  of  Persia  and  Media  captured  Babylon, 
Astyages,  whose  real  name  may  possibly  have  been  Darius,*  might 
appear  to  the  Jews  to  be  the  actual  king  of  Babylon — more 
especially  if  he  was  left  there  to  exercise  the  kingly  ofBce,  while 
Gyrus  pursued  his  career  of  conquest.  At  his  death  Cyrus  may 
have  taken  openly  the  royal  title  and  honours,  and  so  have  come  to 
be  recognised  as  king  by  the  Jews.  The  Babylonians,  however, 
would  understand  from  the  first  that  Cyrus  possessed  the  substance 
and  Astyages  only  the  semblance  of  power,  and  would  therefore 
abstain  from  entering  the  name  of  Astyages  (or  Darius)  upon  their 
list  of  kings/  The  most  important  objections  that  lie  against  this 
theory  are,  first,  the  silence  of  Hei'odotus,  and  indeed  of  all  other 
ancient  writers ;  *  and,  secondly,  the  age  of  Darius  the  Mede  at  his 
accession,  according  to  the  book  of  Daniel.  As  the  fitU  of  Babylon 
is  fixed  with  much  certainty  to  the  year  b.o.  538,  and  Darius  Medns 
was  then  in  his  62nd  year,'  he  must  have  been  bom  b.c.  600,  which 
is  only  seven  years  before  the  latest  date  that  can  well  be  allowed 

'  SynoelltiSyp.  427.     SynoeUus  indeed  adds  "  the  biting  snake,**  was  a  title  vihick  had 

to  this  identification  a  farther  one,  which  is  been  borne  by  all  the  old  Scythk  kings  of  the 

quite  impossible.     He  considers  Du-ius  Asty-  country,  and  from  them  it  seems  to  Ittve  heca 

ages,  as  he  calls  him,  to  be  identical  with  the  adopted  by  the  Median  mooardis  (see  Mot. 

KabonadiuB  of  the  Astronomical  Canon,  who  Chor.  i.  25  and  29).     But  it  wookl  be  a 

is  the  Labynetos  II.  of  Herodotus.     But  the  phrase  of  honoar,  and  not  a  name.    Aooordinf^ 

two  identifications  are  completely  independent  to  Ctesias,  the  king's  real  name  was  Aspada» ; 

of  one  another.  but  the  authority  of  Ctesias  is  very  wtak. 

'  The  passage  is  in  the  apocryphal  portkn        ^  On  this  view,  the  reign  of  Darius  thf 

I        of  the  book  of  Daniel.     In  the  Vulgate  it  Mede  fiiUs  within  the  nine  years  astgnei  by 

I        concludfls  the  thirteenth  chapter  (the  story  of  the  Astronomical  Canon  to  Cynu. 

i        Susannah),  but  in  the  Greek  copies,  which  our        ^  Besides  Herodotus,  Xenopbon  (Cjwpttd. 

own  version  follows,  it  is  attached  to  the  nar-  vii.  5),  Berosus  (ap.  Joseph,  oootr.  Ap.  i.'2l\ 

rative  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.     There  can  be  Polyhk^tor   (vp,  Euseb.  Chran.  Cu.  i.  r>,, 

no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  name  Astyages  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  Quxxi.  Can.  i.  1<>  » 

representa  the  Darius  Medus  of  the  former  and  Megasthenes  (ap.  luamb,  Prsp.  £t.  ix. 

piut  of  the  book.  41),  spoke  of  the  capture  of  Babykm  by 

7  Dan.  ix.  1.  *  Tobit  xiv.  15.  Cyrus  without  any  mention  of  a  MMmn 

*  It  ia  pretty  nearly  certain  that  Astyages  kmg. 

could  not  have  been  his  name.    Aj-dahak,       *  DUl  v.  31;  Joecph.  Antiq.  Jul  x.  U. 
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for  the  accession  of  Astyages.  If  therefore  Astyages  be  Darius 
Medus,  he  must  have  ascended  the  throne  at  the  tender  age  of 
seven,  which  is  in  any  case  unlikely,  while  it  is  contradicted  by 
the  &ct  recorded  in  Herodotus,  that  he  was  married  during  his 
father's  lifetime/  Even  the  supposition  that  he  was  only  betrothed 
would  not  altogether  remove  the  difficulty,  for  the  espousals,  what- 
ever their  nature,  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  Lydian  war,  which 
various  considerations  determine  to  about  the  year  b.c.  610,  ten 
years,  that  is,  before  the  birth  of  Darius  the  Mede.  These  chro- 
nological difficulties  seem  to  have  led  to  the  conjecture  of  Josephus, 
that  Darius  the*  Mede  was,  not  Astyages  himself,  but  his  son,  uncle 
to  Cyrus.*  For  the  existence  of  such  a  person,  the  only  authority 
besides  Josephus  is  Xenophon,*  in  that  historical  romance  of  which 
we  cannot  tell  how  much  may  not  be  feibulous.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  mast  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  scarcely  sufficient  grounds 
for  determining  whether  the  Darius  Medus  of  Daniel  is  identical 
with  any  monarch  known  to  us  in  profane  history,  or  is  a  personage 
of  whose  existence  there  remains  no  other  record. 

12.  In  any  case,  with  Darius  the  Mede,  whoever  he  was,  perished 
the  last  semblance  of  Median  independence.  Media  became  a 
satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire,  retaining,  however,  as  was  before 
observed,  a  certain  pre-eminence  among  the  conquered  provinces, 
and  admitted  far  more  than  any  other  to  a  share  in  the  high 
dignities  and  offices  of  trust,  which  were,  as  a  general  rule,  en- 
grossed by  the  citizens  of  the  dominant  race.  She  was  not,  how- 
ever, content  with  her  position,  and  on  two  occasions  made  an 
effort  to  recover  her  nationality.  In  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes  Media  seems  to  have  stirred  up  the  most  important  of  all 
those  revolts  which  occupied  him  during  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  reign.  A  pretender  to  the  crown  arose,  who  asserted  his 
descent  from  Cyaxares,  and  headed  a  rebellion,  in  which  Armenia 
and  Assyria  both  participated.  After  a  protracted  contest  Darius 
prevailed,  crucified  the  pretender,  and  forced  the  Medes  to  sub- 
mit to  him.'  Again,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus  the  expo* 
riment  was  tried  with  the  same  ill  success.  A  single  battle  decided 
the  struggle,  and  dispelled  the  hopes  which  had  been  once  more 
excited  by  the  evident  decline  of  the  Persian  power.'  After  this 
Uedia  made  no  further  effort  until  the  dismemberment  of  the  em- 
pire of  Alexander  enabled  the  satrap  Atropates  to  become  the 
founder  of  a  new  Median  kingdom. 

13.  In  conclusion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the 
Median  chronology  of  Herodotus,  which  has  always  been  a  subject 
of  extreme  perplexity  to  critics  and  commentators. 

Herodotus  gives  the  reigns  of  his  four  Median  kings  as  follows  :— 
Deioces,  63  years ;  Phraortes,  22  years ;  Cyaxares,  40  years ;  and 
Astyages,  35.  years,  making  a  grand  total  of  exactly  150  years.'    He 


*  Herod,  i.  74.        *  Antiq.  Jod.  1.  b.  c.  ^  See  Sir  H.  Rawlmson's  Memoir  on  the 

*  Herodotus,  it  must  be  remembered,  de-  Behistun  Inscriptioii,  vol.  L  pp.  iix.-xxxii. 
Diet  positiTely  that  Astyages  had  any  male        '  Xen.  Hell.  i.  ii.  §  19. 

iwie.    He  wtm  iveus  Hpfftpos  y6pw^  L 109.        ?  See  Herod,  i.  chaps.  102, 106, 130. 

z  2 
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also  states  that  the  Median  empire  over  upper  Asia  lasted  for  128 
years,  including  in  that  time  the  period  of  the  Scythic  tronhles/  If 
therefore  we  assume  the  year  b.c.  558  as,  according  to  him,*  the  first  of 
Cyrus  in  Persia,  we  shall  have  B.C.  686  for  the  first  year  of  the 
empire,  b.g.  708  for  the  accession  of  the  first  king  Deioces,  and  b.c. 
655  for  that  of  his  son  and  successor,  Fhraortes.  The  first  year  of 
the  empire  will  therefore  fall  into  the  reign  of  Deioces,  coinciding, 
in  fact,  with  his  twenty-third  year.  But  this  is  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  a  very  plain  and  clear  statement,  that  *'  Deioces  was  ruler  of 
the  Modes  only,"  and  that  it  was  ''  Fhraortes  who  first  hronght 
other  nations  under  suhjection."  •  J 

Various  modes  of  explaining  this  difficulty  have  heen  attempted. 
The  most  popular  is  that  adopted  by  Heeren,  which  commences 
with  a  mistranslation  of  the  text  of  Herodotus,  and  ends  with  leav- 
ing the  contradiction  untouched  and  unaccounted  for.  Heeren, 
following  Conringius  *  and  Bouhier,*  regards  the  28  years  of  the 
Scythic  troubles  as  not  included  in  the  128  years  assigned  by  Hero 
dotus  to  the  empire  of  the  Medes,  but  additional  to  them,  and  thus 
obtains  a  Median  empire  of  156  years,  from  which  he  concludes  that 
Herodotus  intended  to  fix  the  time  of  the  Median  revolt  to  the  sixth 
year  previous  to  the  accession  of  Deioces.*  With  regard  to  this  ex> 
planation,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  first,  that  the  passage  in  question 
will  not  bear  the  translation,'  and  secondly,  that  Herodotus  is  dis- 
tinctly speaking  of  the  establishment  of  Uie  Median  empire^  not  of 
the  era  of  the  independence. 

The  other  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  remove  the 
difficulty  have  all  turned  upon  an  alteration  of  the  existing  text 
Jackson  long  ago  proposed  the  omission  of  the  words  Tpt^Kovra 
KaL*  Niebuhr  suggested  the  substitution  of  freyriiKovra  for  rpiif 
Kovray  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  transference  of  th&  words  t^^ 
Kovra  Iv^y  liovra  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.*  Becently  Dr.  Brandis 
has  urged  the  entire  omission  of  the  latter  clause,  which  crept  in, 
he  thinks,  from  the  margin.'  But  to  change  the  text  of  an  author 
where  there  is  no  internal  evidence  of  corruption/  merely  on 

'  Herod.  !.  130.     M^Soi  MKv^cof  Uip-  pora  Emendata,  pp.  6-8)    htm  shown  tiiii 

irpvi  8i^  T^v  To^ov  vur/M^nyra,  ftp|ay-  with  great  dearnesa.     The  same  riew  of  thi 

Tcf    rrjs    iv»    *AA.vor    worafiov  meaning  of  the  pas>^  is  taloen  bj  Sdiweq;- 

^ A  if  171$   iw^   Ifrta  rpvfiKovra  koL  ixarhp  hieuser  (Lex.  Herod,  ad  toc  wipt^),  tad  hj 

9v^y    ScovTo,    yrapk^  4   ^^foi^   ol   J^k^Bcu  Scott  and  Liddell  (Lezioon  ad  voc  my/ir). 
ipX*^'^*  *  Chronokg.  Antiq.  voL  i.  p.  422. 

3  Cynu  died  B.  0.  529  (see  th«  Artrono-        *  In  the  Denksdirift  d.  Berl.  Ac.  d.  Wi»> 

mical  Oanon).     Aooording  to  Herodotus,  he  teoachaft  for  1820-1  (pp.  49,  50).    Sse  the 

reigned  29  years  (i.  214).    This  would  place  foot  note  on  the  paaaige  in  qaestion. 
his  atx^ession  in  B.  c.  558.  ^  Renim  Aasjrriarom  Tempora  Emendati, 

*  Herod,  i.  101,  102.  p.  8.     Dr.  Brandis  supposes  the  words  to 

*  See  Conringii  Adversaria,  p.  148.  have  been  placed  in  the  margin  by  a  reader 

*  Bouhier,  Reoherches  sur  Herodote,  p.  39.  who  intended  to  note  the  period  of  the  Scythic 
'  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  p.  27,  and  occujiation. 

Appendix,  p.  476,  E.  T.     Besides  Oonringius,  >  Dr.  Brandis  brings  forward  two  signs  of 

Bouhier,  and  Heeren,  this  view   numbers  corruption — the  use  of  M.  before  an  txm  t 

among  its  advocat«(  Volney  (Recherches,  torn,  number,  and  the  position  of  the  words  Sv^r 

i.  p.  418),  and  Hupfold  (Exerdtat.  Herodot.  S^orro,  after,  and  not  hefort,  the  main  flum- 

Spei\  ii.  p.  56,  et  sei].).  ber.     But   M   is  often  used  before  es»  t 

^  Dr.  Brandis  (Rerum  Assyriarum  Tern-  numbers  by  Herodotus  (i.  7,  94 ;  tv.  1^» 
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acooimt  of  a  chroii6l(^ica1  or  historical  difficulty,  is  contrary  to  all 
the  principles  of  sound  criticism.  In  such  a  case  no  emendation 
deserves  attention,  unless  it  is  of  the  very  happiest  desonption — a 
merit  which  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  any  of  the  pro- 
posed readings. 

14.  Without  an  alteration  of  the  existing  text,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  contradiction  which  is 
found  in  our  author.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  account  for 
it  A  single  mistake  or  misconception  on  his  part,  and  that  too 
one  of  a  kind  very  likely  to  be  made,  would  have  led  to  the  result 
which  we  witness.  If  his  informant  intended  to  assign  22  years 
to  Deioces,  and  53  to  Phraortes,  and  Herodotus  simply  misplaced 
the  Dombers,  the  contradiction  which  exists  would  follow.  That 
Herodotus  did  not  discover  the  contradiction  is  no  more  surprising 
than  that  he  did  not  see  how  impossible  it  was  that  Anysis  should 
hve  more  than  700  years  before  AmyrtsBUs,'  and  Moeris  less  than 
900/  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Herodotus  ever  tabtdated  his 
dates,  or  in  any  way  compared  them  together ;  whether,  in  fact,  he 
did  more  than  report  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  simply  as  he  received 
them,  the  accounts  which  were  given  him.  Occasionallv  he  became 
confdsed,  or  his  memory  failed ;  and  he  committed  a  mistake  which 
we  are  sometimes  enabled  to  rectify. 

If  we  make  the  transposition  proposed,  we  shall  find  that  the 
Median  empire  dates  exactly  from  the  first  year  of  Phraortes,  the 
prince  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  began  the  Median  conquests, 
'ihat  the  empire  ought  to  date  from  an  early  part"  of  this  prince's 
reign,  has  been  seen  very  generally,  and  the  alterations  made  in 
the  text  have  not  unfrequently  had  it  for  their  object  to  bring  out 
this  result.*    The  subjoined  table  will  show  this  point  clearly. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  noticed,  that  no  dependance  at  all 
can  be  placed  upon  the  chronological  scheme  in  question,  for  his- 
torical purposes.  Its  opposition  to  facts  in  the  earlier  portion 
has  been  cQready  noted.  Even  in  the  latter  portion,  where,  in 
default  of  any  better  guide,  its  statements  may  fairly  be  adopted, 
they  must  not  be  regarded  as  authoritative,  or  as  anything  more 
than  approximations.  The  whole  scheme,  from  beginning  to  end, 
is  artificial.*  It  is  the  composition  of  a  chronologer  who  either 
possessed  no  &cts,  or  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  disregard  them. 


^);  and  the  qualifying  cknse  i^v^v  Himna)  tions  of  75  years  each  by  the  accession  of 

not  eren  always  prefixed  to  a  simple,  is  {j.  Cyaiares.    These  portions  are  again  in  each 

think)  most  oatnrally  suffixed  to  a  compound  case  subdivided  systematicaity.    The    later 

snmUr.  period  of  75  years  is  divided  between  Cyazares 

'  Herod,  ii.  140.          *  Ibid.  ii.  13.  and  Astyages  in  the  simplest  possible  ttay : 

'  See  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Brandis,  p.  9.  the  former  is  divided  bo  as  to  produce,  de- 

®  Its  main  ntimbers  are  a  century  and  a  half  ducting  the  28  years  of  Scythic  rule,  a  Me- 

fer  the  entire  duration  of  the  Median  kingdom,  dian  empire  of  a  century.    This  period  of  28 

sod  a  century  for  the  period  of  empire.    The  years  is  the  only  number  in  the  whole  scheme 

IsDger  term  is  divided  exactly  into  two  por-  which  cannot  be  distinctly  accounted  for. 


[W  years  {"  y«»"    '•    ^**^ 

yearsJ 

[35  years    ..    Astyages 


^^..U^r"^    ■•    ^^■^r«->e.Sf*'}h«-«=l-'-"""'P'"- 
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Choosing  to  represent  the  Medes  as  ruled  by  their  own  kings  for 
150  years,  and  lords  of  Asia  for  100,  and  being  bonnd  to  allow  a 
certain  period  during  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  for  a  Scythic  supre- 
macy, his  scheme  naturally  took  the  shape  given  below.  Herodotus, 
by  misplacing  two  of  the  numbers,  threw  the  scheme  into  con- 
fusion, leaving,  however,  in  his  inconsistent  statements,  the  means 
of  his  own  correction.  In  the  table  subjoined,  the  statements  of 
Herodotus,  the  scheme  of  his  informant,  and  the  real  chronology,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  laid  down  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  are  exhi- 
bited in  parallel  columns. 


MxDiAX  Ghbomoloorb. 


Bevolt  of  the  Medes 


BX. 


I)eiooe6  (22  yn.)    ..     ..708 
/-FbraorteB    (63  yn.)  686 
Conquen     Foraia, 
&c        


S 

IH 

y 


^\  ^ 


s 


Qjraxares  (40  yn.')       633 

Attacks  Nine- 
28         veh    ..     ..632 
yrs.'  Drives  out  the 

Scytfas      ..  604 
Takee  Nineveh   ..  603 


ABtyagee  (36  yrB.) 
Conquered  by  Cy- 

\     ma. 


rug 


693 

658 


HnODOTUB. 


BX. 

Bevolt  of  the  Medes   .. 
Delooes (63 yrs.)  ..     ..  T08 

..  656 


Fbraortes  (22  3fTB.) 
Conquers  Pmii^  &a 

Qjraxares  (40  yrs.)       • 


es3 


Attacks  Nineveh  . .  632 
Drives  out  the  Scyths  604 

Takes  Nineveh..  ..603 
Attacks  Halyattes  ..  602 
Makes  peace     ..     ..  596 

Astyages  (36  yn.)       . .  693 
Conquered  by  Qynis. .  668 


Tbub  Cbboioloot. 

Bj& 

Medes  at  war  with  As- 
syria    

Media  conquered  by  As-  j 

Syria tlO 

Media  generally  subject 
to  Assjrria,  but  often 
in  revolt     

Qyazares  begins  his  con* 
quests *33(7) 

Wars  with  Scythe.. 

Takes  Nineveh     ..  626 
Wars  with  Lydia.. 
Aids  •Nebnchadnep' 

zar       597 

Astyages  or  Aspadas  ..  693 
Conquered  1^  Qynu..  658 


Note  A  (referred  to  at  p.  337). 


The  only  ancient  writer  who  assignB 
important  and  stirring  events  to  the 
reign  of  Astyages  is  the  Armenian  his- 
torian, Moses  of  Chordn^.  According 
to  the  authorities  which  this  writer  fol- 
lowed, Cyrus,  who  is  represented  as  an 
independent  sovereign,  had  contracted 
an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Arme- 
nia, also  an  independent  prince,  which 
caused  great  disquietude  to  Astyagee, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  the  forces  which 
the  two  allied  powers  were  able  to  bring 
into  the  field.  His  fears  were  increased 
by  a  dream  in  which  he  thought  he  saw 
the  Armenian  monarch  riding  upon  a 
dragon  and  coming  through  the  air  to 
attack  him  in  his  own  palace,  where  he 
was  quietly  worshipping  his  gods.  Re- 
garding this  yision  as  certainly  por- 
tending an  invasion  of  his  empire  by 
the  Armenian  prince,  he  resolved  to 
anticipate  his  designs  bv  subtlety,  and, 
as  the  first  step,  demanded  the  sister  of 
Tigranes.  who  bore  the  name  of  Tigrania, 
in  marriage.    Tigranes  consented,  and 


the  wedding  was  celebrated,  Tignmii 
becoming  the  chief  or  favourite  wife  of 
the  Median  king,  in  lieu  of  a  certain 
Anusia,  who  had  previously  held  that 
honourable  position.  At  first  attempts 
were  made  to  induce  Tigrania  to  lend 
herself  to  a  conspiracy  by  which  her 
brother  was  to  be  entrapped  and  his  per> 
son  secured ;  but  this  plan  fiuling  through 
her  sagacity,  the  mask  was  tkrown  cS, 
and  preparations  for  war  made.  Ths 
Armenian  prince,  anticipating  his  eaemjf 
collected  a  vast  army  and  invaded  Media, 
where  he  was  met  by  Astyages  in  per- 
son. For  some  months  the  war  lan- 
guished, since  Tigranes  feared  his  pressing 
it  would  endanger  the  life  of  his  sistsr, 
but  at  last  she  succeeded  in  effecting  her 
escape,  and  he  found  himself  free  to  act 
Hereupon  he  brought  about  a  decifflve 
engagement,  and  after  a  conflict  which 
for  a  long  time  was  doubtful,  the  Median 
army  was  completely  defeated,  and  As- 
tyages  fell  by  the  hand  of  bis  brother-in- 
law.    Cyrus  is  not  represented  as  takiog 
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Boy  put  in  thui  war,  though  afterwardB  nan  writer  of  the  2nd  century  before 

he  is  mentioned  as  aiding  Tigranes  m  ths  our  era,  who  professed  to  have  found  it 

conquest  of  Media  and  Persia^  which  are  in  the  royal  library  of  Nineveh,  where 

regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  domi-  it  was  contained  in  a  Greek  book  pur- 

nioDs  of  the  Armenian  king.    (See  Mos.  porting  to  be  a  translation  made  by  or- 

Chor.  i.  23-30.)  It  is  needless  to  observe  der  of  Alexander  from  a  Chaldee  origi- 

that  this  narrative  is  utterly  incompati-  nal.     {^Ibid.  ch.  8.)     Possibly  it  may 

ble  with  the  Herodotean  story.    It  rests  contain  an  exaggerated  account  of  some 

on  the  authority  of  a  certain  Maribas  actual  war  between  Astyagee  and  an 

(Hsr-Ibas  or  l^-Abas)  of  Catina,  a  Sy-  Armenian  prince. 
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ESSAY  IV. 

ON  THE  TEN  TRIBES  OF  THE  PERSIANS.— [H.C.B.] 

1.  Eminence  of  the  Pasax^gadse  —  modem  parallel.  2.  The  Manphuns  and 
liaapians.  3.  The  Panthialsans,  Derusians,  and  Germanians.  4.  The  nomade 
tribes  —  the  Dahi  mentioned  in  Scripture  —  the  Mardi  or  "Heroes"— the 
Dropici  or  Derbices — ^the  Sagartii. 

1.  The  PasargadaB  seem  to  have  been  the  direct  descendants  of 
the  original  Persian  tribe  which  emigrated  from  the  far  East 
fifteen  centuries,  perhaps,  before  the  Christian  era,  and  which,  as 
it  rose  to  power,  imposed  its  name  on  the  province  adjoining  the 
Erythraean  sea.  The  Pasargadae,  among  the  other  tribes  of  Per- 
sia, were  like  the  Durranees  among  the  Afghans:  they  enjoyed 
especial  advantages,  and  kept  themselves  quite  distinct  from  the 
hordes  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Their  chief  settlement 
seems  to  have  been  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Persepolis,*  and 
here,  in  the  midst  of  his  kinsmen.  Gyrus  the  Great  established  his 
capital. 

2.  The  Maraphii  and  Maspii,  classed  with  the  Pasargadse,  were 
probably  cognate  races,  who  accompanied  them  in  their  original 
immigration.  Possibly  the  old  name  of  the  former '  is  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  title  of  Mdfee,  which  is  borne  by  a  Persian  tribe  at 
the  present  day,  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes 
in  the  country.  Of  the  Maspii  we  know  nothing,  but  their  appella- 
tion probably  includes  the  word  aspa,  "  a  horse." 

3.  The  name  of  Panthialaean  resembles  a  Greek  rather  than  a 
Persian  title ; '  at  any  rate,  neither  of  this  tribe,  nor  of  their  asso- 
ciates, the  Derusians,  does  our  modem  ethnographical  knowledge 
afford  any  illustration.  The  Germanians  were  in  all  likelihood 
colonists  from  Carmania  (^Kerman).  * 


1  On  the  rite  of  Pasargadae,  see  note  *  on  as  the  general  nm  of  satix  eptealltAktoM  in  the 
Book  i.  ch.  125.  Kiebuhr,  following  Sir  W.  grammarians.  The  city  Marrhasimn  in  Pt*- 
Onseley  and  others,  deciedi  that  it  was  the  temy  (Geqgraph.  yi.  4)  may  with  more  res- 
same  place  as  Persepolis  (Lecture  <n  Ancient  son  be  oonnected  with  the  name. 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  E.  T.).  But  the  *  It  must  be  noticed  that  Stephen  of  Br- 
ruins  of  the  two  are  forty  miles  apart,  and  zantiumread"  PeathiadA*'  for  "  PuthialieL" 
andent  writei-s  carefully  distinguish  them.  There  is,  however,  no  «««p1ani^*inn  of  dther 
(See  below,  Essay  x.  §  10,  iii.  note.)  The  term.  (Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  sub  toc  Aiifmf 
Pasargadae  are  not  often  distinguished  as  a  iroibi.) . 

tribe  by  ancient  authors ;  but  they  appear  to  ^  Stephen  (1.  s.  c.)  suhstituteit  the  wnd 

have  been  mentioned  as  such  by  ApoUodoms  KopfUUioi  for  the  rcpyiirim  of  our  aotiior, 

(cf.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc)  where  he  is  professedly  quoting  (rem  him. 

*  The  fancy  which  derived  the  Maraphians  The  position  of  Qumania  on  the  eastern  bor- 

from  a  certain  Maraphius,  the  son  of  Menelaus  ders  of  Persia  Proper  is  marked  in  Strabo 

and  Helen  (cf.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc  Mapd-  (zv.  p.  1029,  &c.),  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  23), 

fun;   Eustath.  ad  Hom.  II.  iii.  175;   Por-  Ptolemy  (Geograph.  vi.  6),aDdothfln. 
phyr.  Qusest  Horn.  13),  is  as  little  felicitous 
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4.  With  the  nomade  tribes  we  are  more  familiar.  The  Dahi, 
whose  name  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  '*  Enstici,"  were  spread 
over  the  whole  country,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Tigris.  They  are  even  mentioned  in  Scripture,  among  the 
Samarian  colonists,  being  classed  with  the  men  of  Archoe  (Erech 
or  *0px6ri)f  of  Babylon,  of  Susa,  and  of  Elam.'  The  Mardi — the 
heroes,  as  the  name  may  be  interpreted — were  also  established  in 
most  of  the  mountain-chains  which  intersected  the  empire.  Their 
particular  seats  in  Persia  Proper,  where  indeed  they  were  attacked 
and  brought  under  subjection  by  Alexander,'  were  in  the  range 
which  divides  Persepolis  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Dropioi  of 
Herodotus  are  probably  the  same  as  the  iDerbicci  of  other  authors/ 
whose  principal  establishments  seem  to  have  been  to  the  south-east 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Sagartians,  at  any  rate,  who  are  here 
mentioned  with  the  Dropici,  were  in  their  proper  northern  settle- 
ments immediate  neighbours  of  the  Derbicci,  and  colonies  from  the 
two  tribes  may  thus  be  very  well  understood  to  have  emigrated  to 
the  southward  simultaneously.  The  Sagartians  are  expressly  stated 
by  Herodotus  to  be  of  cognate  origin  with  the  Persians,'  and  the 
name  of  Chitratakhma,  a  Sagartian  chief,  who  revolted  against 
Darius,'  is  undoubtedly  of  Persian  etymology,  signifying  '*the 
strong  leopard." — [H.C.R.] 

'  Ezxa  ir.  9.  p.  761).     According  to  Nicolas  of  Iltamascns, 

'  Arrian  Exp.  Alex.  ill.  24.    The  Mardi  Cyrus  was  bj  birth  a  Mardian.   (Fr.  66.) 

were  mentioned  bj  ApoUodoms  (of.  Steph.        ^  Cf.  Ctes.  Pers.  £xc.  §  6-8 ;  Steph.  Byz. 

Bjz.  ad  Toc.  Mdp9oi).     They  were  thieves  ad  roc.,  &c. 

and  aitjien.    Their  ezpertness  in  climbing        '  Infra,  vii.  85. 

has  been  abready  indicated  (sapra,  ch.  84).        ^  See  the  Behistun  Inscription,  coL  ii.  par. 

Frobably  they  are  the  Amardi  of  Strabo  (zi.  14. 
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ESSAY  V. 

ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PERSIANS. 

1.  Difficulties  of  the  common  view.  2.  Dualism  and  elemental  wonhip  two 
different  systems.  3.  Worship  of  the  elements  not  the  original  Persian 
religion.  4.  Their  most  ancient  belief  pure  Dualism.  5.  Elemental  worship 
the  religion  of  the  Magi,  who  were  Scyths.  6.  Gradual  amalgamation  of  the 
two  religions. 

1.  It  has  long  been  felt  as  a  difficulty  of  no  ordinary  magmtnde, 
to  reconcile  the  account  which  Herodotus,  Dino,'  and  others,  give 
of  the  ancient  Persian  religion,  with  the  primitive  traditions  of 
the  Persian  race  embodied  in  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Yendidad, 
which  are  now  found  to  agree  remarkably  with  the  authentic 
historical  notices  contained  in  the  AchsBmenian  monuments.  In 
the  one  case,  we  have  a  religion,  the  special  characteristic  of 
which  is  the  worship  of  all  the  elements,  and  of  fire  in  particular ; 
in  the  other,  one,  the  essence  of  which  is  Dualism,  the  belief  in 
two  first  Principles,  the  authors  respectively  of  good  and  evil, 
Ormazd  and  Ahriman.  Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  represent  these  two  conflicting  systems  as  in  reality  har- 
monious, and  as  constituting  together  the  most  ancient  religion 
of  Persia ;  '  but  it  is  impossible,  on  such  a  theory,  to  account  on 
the  one  hand,  for  the  omission  by  the  early  Greek  writers  of  all 
mention  of  the  two  great  antagonistic  principles  of  light  and 
darkness,  and  on  the  other,  for  the  absence  from  the  monuments, 
and  from  the  more  ancient  portions  of  the  Yendidad,  of  any  dis- 
tinct notice  of  the  fire-worship.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied, 
that  in  later  times  a  mongrel  religion  did  exist,  the  result  of  the 
contact  of  the  two  systems,  to  which  the  accounts  of  modem 
writers  would  very  fairly  apply.  But  the  farther  we  go  back  the 
fewer  traces  do  we  find  of  any  such  intermixture  —  ihe  more 
manifestly  does  the  religion  described,  or  otherwise  indicated,  be- 
long unmistakeably  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  types.  Through* 
out  Herodotus  we  have  not  a  single  ti'ace  of  Dualism ;  we  have 
not  even  any  mention  of  Ormazd ;  the  religion  depicted  is  purely 
and  entirely  elemental,  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  fire, 
earth,  water,  and  the  winds  or  air.*  Conversely,  in  the  inscriptionfi 
there  is  nothing  elemental ;  but  the  worship  of  one  Supreme  God, 
under  the  name  of  Ormazd,  vn\h  perhaps  an  occasional  mention  of 
an  Evil  Principle.* 

1  For  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Dino,        ^  See  tlie  Behistnn  InBcriptioii,  ooL  4,  par. 

see  Miller's  Fragmenta  Historicoram  Grseoo-  4,  §  3,  where,  in  the  Scythic  Temoa,  the  olae 

rum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  90-1.  religion  which  Dnrios  displaced  is  said  to  hsTc 

'  By  BrisBon  (De  Regio  PerBanim  Prind-  been  established  by  the  '*  god  of  lies.**  It  need 

patn,  book  ii.  pp.  203-238),  Hyde  (De  Reli-  surprise  no  one  that  notioesare  not  more  fine- 

gione  Veterum  Persarum),  Heeren  (Asiatic  quent,  or  that  the  name  of  Ahriman  does  not 

Nations,  vol.  i.  pp.  374-392),  and  others.  occur.      The  public  documents  of  modem 

'  Herod,  i.  131.    Compare  iii.  16.  '  countries  make  no  mention  of  Satan. 
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2.  If  then  these  two  systems  are  in  their  origin  so  distinct,  it 
becomes  necessaiy  to  consider,  first  of  all,  which  of  them  in  reality 
coDstitnted  the  ancient  Persian  religion,  and  which  was  intruded 
upon  it  afterwards.  Did  the  Arian  nations  bring  with  them  Dual- 
ism  from  the  East,  or  was  the  religion  which  accompanied  them 
from  beyond  the  Sutlej,  that  mere  elemental  worship  which  Hero- 
dotus and  Dino  describe,*  and  which  in  the  later  times  of  Greece 
and  Home,  was  especially  regarded  as  Magism  ? ' 

3.  In  favour  of  the  latter  supposition  it  may  be  nrged,  that  the 
religion  of  the  Eastern  or  Indio-Arians,  appears  from  the  Yedas 
to  have  been  entirely  free  from  any  Dualistic  leaven,  while  it 
possessed  to  some  extent  the  character  of  a  worship  of  the  powers 
of  nature.  It  may  therefore  seem  to  be  improbable  that  a  branch  of 
the  Arian  nation,  which  separated  from  the  main  body  at  a  compa- 
ratively recent  period,  should  have  brought  with  them  into  their 
new  settlement  a  religion  opposed  entirely  to  that  of  their  brethren 
whom  they  left  behind,  and  far  more  likely  that  they  should  have 
merely  modified  their  religion  into  the  peculiar  form  of  elemental 
worship  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them.  But  the  elementary 
worship  in  question  is  not  really  a  modification  of  the  Yedic  creed, 
but  a  distinct  and  independent  religion.  The  religion  of  the  Yedas 
is  spiritual  and  personal ;  that  which  Herodotus  describes  is  material 
and  pantheistic.  Again,  it  is  clear  that  some  special  reason  must 
have  caused  the  division  of  the  Arian  nation,  and  the  conjecture  is 
plausible,  that  "  it  was  in  fact  the  Dualistic  heresy  which  separated 
the  Zend,  or  Persian  branch  of  the  Arians,  from  their  Yedio 
brethren,  and  compelled  them  to  migrate  to  the  westward." ' 

4.  Certainly,  if  we  throw  ourselves  upon  the  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Arian  people,  we  must  believe  that  Dualism  was  not  a 
religion  which  they  adopted  after  their  migration  was  accomplished, 
but  the  faith  which  they  brought  with  them  from  beyond  the  Sutlej. 
In  that  most  ancient  account  of  the  Arian  Exodus  which  is  contained 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Yendidad,  the  whole  series  of  Arian 
triumphs  and  reverses  is  depicted  as  the  effect  of  the  struggle 
between  Ormazd  and  Ahriman.  Elemental  worship  nowhere  ap- 
pears, and  there  is  not  even  any  trace  of  that  reverential  regard  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  part,  though  a  sub- 
ordinate one,  of  the  ancient  religion.  Similarly,  in  the  Achaeme- 
nian  monuments,  while  the  name  of  Ormazd  is  continually  invoked, 
and  a  mention  of  '*  the  god  of  lies  "  is  perhaps  made  in  one  passage,' 
the  elements  receive  no  respect.  Even  Mithras  is  nnmentioned 
until  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  when  his  name  occurs  in  a 
single  inscription  in  conjunction  with  Tanat,  or  Anaitis.^  Nothing 
is  more  plain  than  that  the  faith  of  the  early  Achsemenian  kings 


*  Fn.  5,  8,  and  9.  but  the  ScTthic  is  thought  to  mention  **  the 

*  Cf.  Strabo,  xv.  pp.  1039-41 ;  Agathias,  god  of  lies."    (See  note  ad  loc.) 

ii.  pp.  62-3 ;   Amm.  Marc,  zxiii.  6.  '  In  the  .inscription  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 

'  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Notes  on  the  mon,  discovered  at  Susa.     (See  Mr.  Norris*s 

Earlj  Historj  of  Babylonia,  p.  37.  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 

'  Behi&t.  Ins.  col.  iv.  par.  4.    The  Persian  vol.  xr.  port  i.  p.  159;  and  Mr.  Loflus's 

tzaoBcript  seems  to  speak  only  of  Ormazd;  Chaldtea  and  Susiana,  p.  372.) 
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was  mere  Dualism,  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  fire-worship 
or  elemental  religion. 

5.  If  then  it  be  asked,  how  Herodotus  came  to  describe  the  Per- 
sian religious  system  as  he  did,  and  whence  that  elemental  worship 
originated  which  undoubtedly  formed  a  part  of  the  later  Persian 
religion,  it  must  be  answered  that  that  worship  is  Magism,  and  that 
it  was  from  a  remote  antiquity  the  religion  of  the  $cythic  tribes, 
who  were  thickly  spread  in  early  times  over  the  whole  extent  of 
Western  Asia.^  That  the  Magian  religion  was  distinct  from  that  of 
the  early  Persians,  is  clear  from  the  Behistun  Inscription,  where 
we  find  that  a  complete  religious  revolution  was  accomplished  by 
the  Magian  Pseudo-Smerdis,'  and  that  Darius,  on  his  accession,  had 
to  rebuild  temples  which  had  been  demolished,  and  re-establish  a 
worship  which  had  been  put  down.  That  the  religion  which  Hero- 
dotus intended  to  describe  was  Magism,  is  manifest  from  his  own 
account.'  It  remains  to  show  on  what  groimds  that  religion  i» 
ascribed  to  the  Scyths. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  are  right  in  assuming  *  that  there 
were  in  Western  Asia^  from  the  earliest  times,  three,  and  three 
only,  great  races — the  Semitic,  the  Indo-European,  and  the  Scythic, 
or  Turanian — it  will  follow  that  the  f^ligion  in  question  was  that 
of  the  Scyths,  since  it  certainly  did  not  belong  to  either  of  the  two 
other  families.  The  religion  of  the  Semites  is  well  known  to  us. 
It  was  first  the  pure  Theism  of  Melchizedek  and  Abraham,  whence 
it  degenerated  into  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Assyro- 
Babylonians.  That  of  the  Indo-European,  or  Japhetic  tribes,  is  also 
sufficiently  ascertained.  It  was  everywhere  the  worship  of  per- 
sonal gods,  under  distinct  names ;  it  allowed  of  temples,  represented 
the  gods  under  sculptured  figures  or  emblems,  and  in  all  respects 
differed  widely  in  its  character  from  the  element-worship  of  the 
Magians.*  Mi^sm,  therefore,  which  crept  into  the  religion  of  the 
Persians  some  time  after  their  great  migration  to  the  west,  cannot 
have  been  introduced  among  &em  either  by  Japhetic  races,  with 
whom  they  did  not  even  come  into  contact,  or  by  the  Semitic 
people  of  tiie  great  plain  at  the  foot  of  Zagros,  whose  worship  was 
an  idolatry  of  the  grossest  and  most  palpable  character.  Further, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  Zoroaster,  whose  name  is  closely  associated 
with  primitive  Magism,  is  represented  by  various  writers  as  an 
early  Bactrian  or  Scythic  king ;  *  while  a  multitude  of  ancient  tra- 
ditions identify  him  with  the  patriarch  Ham,'  the  great  progenitor 


1  See  Appendix,  ch.  zi.,  "On  the  Ethnic        *  See  Appendix,  cfa.  xi.,  <* On  the  Ethnic 

Affinities^  of  the  Nations  of  Western  Asia."  Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  Western  Asia.** 

'  The  words  of  D&ritis  are  as  foUows:  '  In  the  element- worship  there  were  no 
**  The  temples  which  Gomaies  the  Magian  had  temples,  images,  or  emblems,  but  obIt  Are- 
destroyed  I  rebuilt.  I  restored  to  the  nation  altars  on  the  high  momitains  for  sacrifioe. 
the  sacred  offices  of  the  stat^ ;  both  the  reli-  See  Herod.  1.  s.  c. ;  Strab.  xt.  p.  1039 ;  Diog. 
gious  chaimts  and  the  worship,  of  which  Laert.  Proem.  §  6-9. 
Gomates  the  Magian  had  deprived  them  "  '  Cephalion  ap.  Enseb.  Chran.  Oui.  i.  c  xr. 
(col  i.  par.  14).  Berosos  ap.  Mos.  CSior.  Hist.  Arm.  i.  c.  5. 

'  Herod,  i.  131-2.     Note  the  mention  of  Jostin  I.  i.     Arnobius,  i.  c  5  and  52. 
the  Magi  as  necessarily  bearing  a  part  in  every        ^  See  Bochart's  Phaleg,  book  ir.  ch.  1» 

sacrifioe  offered  to  the  dements.  where  a  collection  of  these  traditions  is  msds. 
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of  the  Turanians,  or  Allophylianfi.  Soythio  tribes  too  seem  clearly 
to  liave  intermixed  in  great  numbers  with  the  Arians  on  their  ar- 
riyal  in  Western  Asia,  and  to  have  formed  a  large,  if  not  the  pre* 
ponderating  element  in  the  population  of  the  Acheemenian  empire.* 
Uorroption,  therefore,  would  naturally  spread  from  this  quarter, 
and  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  tiie  Persians— flexible  and 
impressible  people  as  they  are  known  to  have  been ' — had  not  had 
their  religion  affected  by  that  of  a  race  with  whom  their  connexion 
was  so  intimate. 

6.  It  would  seem  that  the  Arians,  when  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  Scjrths  in  the  west,  were  a  simple  and  unlettered  people. 
They  possessed  no  hierarchy,  no  sacred  books,  no  learning  or 
science,  no  occtdt  lore,  no  fixed  ceremonial  of  religion.  Besides 
their  belief  in  Ormazd  and  Ahriman,  which  was  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  their  religion,  they  woi-shipped  the  sun  and  moon, 
under  the  names  of  Mithra  and  Homa,^  and  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  lesser  deities,  good  and  evil  genii,  the 
creation  respectively  of  the  great  powers  of  light  and  darkness.' 
Their  worship  consisted  chiefly  in  religious  chaunts,  analogous  to 
the  Yedic  hymns  of  their  Indian  brethren,  wherewith  they  hoped 
to  gain  the  favour  and  protection  of  Ormazd  and  the  good  spirits 
under  his  governance.  In  this  condition  they  fell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Magism,  an  ancient  and  venerable  system,  possessing 
all  the  religious  adjuncts  in  which  they  were  deficient,  and 
claiming  a  mysterious  and  miraculous  power,  which,  to  the  ore- 
dnlity  of  a  simple  people,  is  always  attractive  and  imposing.' 
The  first  to  be  exposed  and  to  yield  to  this  influence  were  ihe 
Medes,  who  had  settled  in  Azerhijan^  the  country  where  the  fire- 
woiship  seems  to  have  originated,  and  which  was  always  regarded 
in  early  times  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.*  The 
Medes  not  only  adopted  the  religion  of  their  subjects,  but  to  a 
great  extent  blended  with  them,  admitting  whole  Scythic  tribes 
into  their  nation.*  Magism  entirely  superseded  among  the  Medes 
the  former  Arian  faith,'  and  it  was  only  in  the  Persian  branch  of 
the  nation  that  Dualism  maintained  itself.     In  the  struggle  that 

*  The  Scrthic  appears  as  the  vernacular  *  Compare  Behist.  laser.,  ool.  ir.  par.  4. 
in  the  Behiston  Inscription.  The  sculptor  *  The  term  "  magic "  has  not  without  rea- 
takes  greater  pains  with  it  than  with  the  son  attained  its  present  sense ;  for  the  Magi 
others.  In  one  instance  he  has  scored  out  a  were  from  rerj  early  times  pretenders  to 
passage  in  the  Scythic,  which  did  not  sati&fy  miraculous  powers.  See  Herod,  i.  103,  120 ; 
him,  and  has  carved  it  again.     He  also  gives  vii.  19.     IXno,  Fr.  8. 

explanations  in  the  Scythic  which  he  does  not  *  See  Sir  H.   Rawlinson's  Notes  on  tha 

repeat  in  the  transcripts,  as  for  instance — that  Early  History  of  Babylonia,  p.  34. 

Ormazd  is  "  the  god  of  the  Arians."  ^  Besides  the  Magi  themselves,  who  formed 

*  See  Herod,  i.  135.  B«iMir&  8i  w6fjuua  a  distinct  Median  tribe,  the  Budii  may  be 
H^patu  vpoaittntu  harZf&v  ftdKtara.  Com-  recessed  as  Scytiis.  They  are  the  Butiyd 
pare  131,  ad  fin.,  where  this  plastic  character  of  the  Persian,  a^  the  Biidu  of  the  Babylo- 
is  "hewn  to  extend  to  tlie  subject  of  religion,  nian  inscriptions,  and  may  very  probably  be 

*  Mithra  is  invoked  in  an  inscription  of  identified  with  the  Phut  of  Scripture.  (Cf. 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  well  as  in  one  of  Gen.  x.  6,  and  Ezek.  zxzviii.  5.) 
Artaxerxes  Ochus.  Hymns  to  Homa  and  '  Hence  in  Persian  romance  Astyages,  king 
Mithra  are  among  the  earliest  portions  of  the  of  the  Medes,  becomes  Afrasidh^  king  of 
Zeodavesta.  The  worship  of  tJiem  was  com-  Turtmf  who  is  conquered  and  taken  prisoner 
mon  to  the  Arians  with  tlteir  Indian  brethren,  by  A'ai  KhusrUm 
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filiortlj  arose  between  the  two  great  Arian  powers,  the  success  of 
Persia  under  Cyrus  made  Dualisni  again  triumphant.  The  religion 
of  Ormazd  and  Ahriman  became  the  national  and  dominant  &ath, 
but  Magism  and  all  other  beliefs  were  tolerated.  After  a  single 
unsuccessful  effort  to  recover  the  supremacy/  resulting  in  a  fierce 
persecution,  and  the  establishment  of  the  annual  Mayo0oVca,  Ma- 
gism submitted ;  but  proceeded  almost  immediately  to  corrupt  the 
faith  with  which  it  could  not  openly  contend.  A  mongrel  religion 
grew  up,  wherein  the  Magian  and  Arian  creeds  were  blended  to- 
gether,' the  latter  predominating  at  the  court  and  the  former  in  the 
provinces.  It  is  the  provincial  form  of  the  Persian  religion  which 
Herodotus  describes,  the  real  Arian  or  Achesmenian  creed  being  to 
all  appearance  unknown  to  him. 

7  Under  the  Pseod^-Smerdis.    (Cf.  Herod.  yining^nxL     The  most  important  Migian 

liL  61-79.)  modification,  howeyer,  was  tbe  personificatiaD 

*  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  says :  "  To  discriminate  of  the  old  heresionym  of  the  Scythic  race,  and 

the  respective  elements  of  this  new  fiiith  is  its  immediate  association  with  Oromazdes. 

difficult  but  not  impossible.     The  worship  of  Under  the  disguise  of  Zara-thushtraf  which 

Mithra  and  Homa,  or  of  the  sun  and  moon,  was  the  nearest  practicable  Aria|»  form,  Zira- 

had  been  dierished  hj  the  Arian  colonists  ishtar  (or  the  seed  of  Venus)  became  a  pro- 

since  their  departure  from  Kurukhshetra ;  phet  and  lawgiver,  receiving  inspiration  from 

their  religious  channts  corresponded  with  the  Akuramazda^  and  reforming  the  national  reli- 

Yedic  hjmns  of  their  brethren  beyond  the  gion.    The  pretended  syndironism  of  this 

Sutlej.     The  antagonism  of  Oromazdes  and  Zarathushtra  with  Yishtaspa  clearly  marb 

Arimanes,  or  of  light  and  darkness,  was  the  epoch  from  which  it  was  designed  that 

their  own  peculiar  and  independent  insti-  reformed  Magism  should  date,  an  epodi  se- 

tution.     On  the  other  hand  the  origin  of  all  lected  doubtl^  out  of  deference  to  the  later 

things  from  Zenjoan  was  essentially  a  Magian  Achsmenian  kings,  who  derived  their  n>TaIty 

doctrine ;   the  veneration  paid  to  fire  and  fix)m  Darius."     ^Notes  on  the  Early  Histoij 

water  came  from  the  same  source ;  and  the  of  Babylonia,  pp.  40,  41.) 
hanam  of  the  Zendavesta  is  the  Magian  di- 
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ESSAY   VI. 

ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  BABYLONIA.— [H.  C.  R.] 

1.  Obscurity  of  the  subject  till  a  recent  date-contradictory  accounts  of  Berosus 
and  Cteaias.  2.  The  progress  of  cuneiform  discovery  confirms  Berosus.  3. 
The  Babylonian  date  for  the  great  Chaldscan  Empire  which  preceded  the 
Assyrian,  viz.  B.C.  2234,  is  probably  historic.  4.  The  earliest  known  kings, 
UnMi  and  Ilgi,  5.  Kudar-mabuk  connected  with  the  Chedor-laomer  of  Scrip- 
ture. 6.  Ismi'dagon  extended  the  Chaldsean  power  over  Assyria.  7.  Son  and 
grandBon  of  Ismi'dagon.  8.  Uncertainty  of  the  order  of  succession  among  the 
later  names — Naram^Sin — Sin-Shada.  9.  him-Sin  and  Zur^Sin,  10.  Durri- 
galazu.  11.  Pwrnorpxtriyaa,  12.  Khammurabi  and  Sanshu-iluna.  13.  Table  of 
kings.  Incompleteness  of  the  list.  14.  Urukh  and  Tlf/i  belong  probably  to 
the  second  historical  dynasty  of  Berosus — ^the  other  kings  to  the  third.  15. 
General  sketch.  Rise  of  the  first  Oushite  dynasty.  16.  Cuneiform  writing. 
17.  Nimrod — Urukh — llgi,  18.  Ebibylon  conquered  by  immigrants  from 
Susiana.  19.  Second  dynasty  established  by  Kudur-mabuk,  b.c.  1976.  20. 
Activity  of  Semitic  colonisation  at  this  time.  Phcdnicians — Hebrews  —settle- 
mente  m  Arabia,  Assyria,  and  Syria.  21.  Kings  of  the  2nd  dynasty — variety 
in  their  titles.  Condition  of  Assyria  at  this  period.  22.  Condition  of  Susiana. 
23.  Arabian  dynasty  of  Berosus,  B.C.  1518-1273 — possible  trace  in  the  inscrip- 
tions.    Large  Arabian  element  in  the  population  of  Mesopotamia. 

1.  Until  quite  recently,  the  most  obscure  chapter  in  the  world's 
history  was  that  which  related  to  ancient  Babylonia.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Scriptural  notices  regarding  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod 
and  the  confederates  of  Chedor-laomer,  there  was  nothing  authentic 
to  satisfy,  or  even  to  guide,  research.  So  little,  indeed,  of  positive 
information  could  be  gathered  from  profane  sources,  that  it  de- 
pended on  mere  critical  judgment — on  an  estimate,  that  is,  of 
the  comparative  credibility  of  certain  Greek  writers — whether  we 
believed  in  the  existence  from  the  earliest  times  of  a  continuous 
Assyrian  empire,  to  which  the  Babylonians  and  all  the  other  great 
nations  of  Western  Asia  were  subordinate,  or  whether,  rejecting 
Assyrian  supremacy  as  a  fable,  we  were  content  to  fill  up  the  interval 
from  the  first  dawn  of  history  to  the  commencement  of  the  Greek 
Olympiads,  with  a  series  of  dynasties  which  reigned  successively  in 
the  countries  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  of  whose 
respective  duration  and  nationality  we  had  no  certain  or  definite 
conception. 

2.  The  materials  accumulated  during  the  last  few  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  upon  the  sites 
of  the  ruined  cities  of  Babylonia  and  ChaldaBa,  have  gone  Hot  to  clear 
up  doubts  upon  the  general  question.  Each  sacceeding  discovery 
has  tended  to  authenticate  the  chronology  of  Berosus,  and  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  tales  of  Ctosias  and  his  followers.  It  is  now 
certain,  whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  of  Babylonia  in  the 
pre-historio  ages,  that  at  the  first  establishment  of  an  empire  in 
that  part  of  Asia,  the  seat  of  government  was  fixed  in  Lower 
Chalaaea,  and  that  Nineveh  did  not  rise  to  metropolitan  conse- 
quence till  long  afterwards.     The  chronology,  which  we  obtain 
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from  the  cnneiform  inscriptions  for  this  early  empire,  harmonises 
perfectly  with  the  numbers  given  in  the  scheme  of  Berosus.  We 
have  direct  evidence  resulting  from  a  remarkable  sequence  of 
numbers  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria/  which  enables  us  to  assign 
a  certain  Chaldadan  king,  whose  name  occurs  on  the  brick  legends 
of  Lower  Babylonia,  to  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  b.c. 
We  are  further  authorised  by  an  identity  of  nomenclature,  and  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  monuments,  to  connect  in  one  common 
dynastic  list  with  this  king,  whose  name  is  Ism-^iagon^  all  the  other 
early  kings  whose  brick  legends  have  been  discovered  in  Chaldssa ; 
and  as  we  thereby  obtain  a  list  of  about  twenty  royal  names, 
ranging  over  a  large  interval  of  time  both  before  and  after  the  fixed 
date  of  B.C.  1861,  it  is  evident  that  the  chronological  scheme  of 
Berosus  (which  assigns  to  the  primitive  Chaldeean  empire  a  space 
extending  from  about  the  middle  of  the  twenty-third  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries  B.C.)  is  in  a  general  way  remarkably  sup- 
ported and  confirmed. 

3.  This  scheme,  divested  of  its  fabulous  element,  and  completed 
according  to  a  most  ingenious  suggestion  of  Oennan  criticifim/  is 
as  follows : — 


BJO,               BJC 

Median  dynasty 

dkingi. 

224  years. 

2458  to  2234 

Chaldsan  (?)  do 

11    do. 

(258)  do. 

2234  to  1976 

Chaldsean  do. 

49    do. 

458    do. 

1976  to  1518 

Arab  do.                   .... 

9    do. 

245    do. 

1518  to  1273 

AjBsyrian  do. 

45    do. 

526     do. 

1273  to    747 

Lower  Assyrian  do 

8    do. 

122    do. 

747  to    625 

Babylonian  do 

6    do. 

87    do. 

625  to    538 

^  The  sequence  in  question  is  the  following,  him  to  have  rebuilt  a  temple  in  the  dty  of 

First,  an  inachption  of  Semiacberib  at  Bavian  Asshur,  which  had  been  taken  down  60  jeais 

commemorates  the  recovery  in  his  10th  year  previously,  after  it  had  lasted  for  641  yean 

of  certain  gods  whidi  had  been  carried  to  from  the  dale  of  its  first  foundation  by  SAtnnat- 

Babylon  by  Merodach-'iddm'akhi  after  his  Fu/,  son  of  IsnU-dUufon,     The  ful^latifii, 

defeat  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  418  then,  by  whidh  we  obtain  the  date  of  Imu- 

jean  previously.     And,  secondly,  a  record  dagon'a  aooesdon  to  the  throne  may  be  thai 

of  this  same  King  Tiglath-Pileser,  inscribed  exhibited : — 
on  the  fimious  Shergat  cylinders,  declares 

Ikteof  BavlaolnecrtptlooClOtfayearofSennaebertb)   ..    ..    ..    699 

Defeat  of  TlgUth-Pfleier  by  Herodscfa-lddtii-akhl 418  yesn  pcvrloqBij. 

Interval  between  tbe  defeat  and  the  reboUdlng  of  the  temple  (ley)    10  yeais. 

DemoUtloo  of  the  temple SO  years  pravkmsly. 

Period  during  which  toe  temple  had  stood      $41  years. 

Allow  for  two  generations  (Sbamas-Fhul  and  Isml-dagon)  . .     . .      40  years. 

Date  of  Iani.daion's  sooeislon      axx  1661 

'  See  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Brandis,  entitled  preserved  by  Berosus,  and  two  obtaineil  from 

*  Rerum    Assyriarum   Tempera  Emendate '  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  and  other  eooxtas.  See 

(Bonn,  1853),  p.  17.     The  ingenuity  of  the  the  tabular  scheme  subjomed. 

restoration  consists  in  the  discovery  of  a  DysMiy.         Khgk        Ymm. 

number  for  the  seoond  histories!  dynasty  of  SlS?*'"    '*    *J    **    ^*J^] 

Berosus  (defecUve  in  the  MS),  which  not  ^!Siin)\\    ii    W     (»?)| 

only  coincides  with  the  Babylonian  date  of  CtialdsNus    ..    49    .,        458 1 

CaUisthenes,  but  which  also  makes  up  the  Arabian      ..     t    ..        345 

cyclic  aggregate  of  36,000  years  for  the  ^^^     \\    ^    "        ^l 

entire  c)m}nologlcal  scheme  of  the  ChakUeans,  Ck^hl^iwi    \\     6    '.'.          87  j'^'**'^'^'^ 

this  scheme  embracing  one  mythical  and  seven  

histofW  dynasties— five  of  the  latter  being  36.600 
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Now  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  first  or  Median  dynasty, 
which  probably  represents  the  sovereignty  of  a  Scythic  race  from 
the  Eastward,  who  ruled  in  Babylonia  before  the  Hamites,"  we  have 
here  a  fixed  date  of  B.C.  2234  for  the  commencement  of  that  great 
Chaldean  empire,  which  was  the  first  paramount  power  in  Western 
Asia.  And  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  same  date  as  that 
obtained  by  Callisthenes  from  the  Chaldeans  at  Babylon  for  the 
commencement  of  their  stellar  observations,  which  would  naturally 
be  coeval  with  the  empire ;  and  the  same  also  which  was  computed 
for  their  commencement  by  Pliny,  adapting  the  numbers  of  Berosus 
to  the  conventional  chronology  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  likewise,  pro- 
bably, the  same  which  was  indicated  by  Philo-Byblius,  when  he 
assigned  to  Babylon  an  antiquity  of  1002  years  before  Semiramis, 
who  was  contemporary  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  which  furnished 
Otesias  with  his  authority  for  carrying  up  the  institution  of  an 
Assyrian  empire  to  nearly  fifteen  centuries  above  the  first  Olympiad.^ 
In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  we  have  not  lighted  as  yet  on  any 
chronological  table  or  other  calculation,  by  which  we  might  deter- 
minately  Sjl  the  first  year  of  the  Chaldaean  empire,  but  as  among 
the  numerous  brick  legends  recently  discovered  there  are  several 
which  contain  notices  of  kings  who  were  cei'tainly  anterior  to  Ismi" 
dagojiy  the  traditional  date  which  assigned  its  establishment  to  the 
twenty-third  century  b.c.  is  not  improbable. 

4.  Among  the  earliest,  if  not  actually  the  earliest,  of  the  royal 
]ine  of  Chaldsea  are  two  kings,  father  and  son,  whose  names  are 
doubtfully  read  upon  their  monuments  as  Urukh  and  llgi.^  The 
former  would  seem  to  have  been  the  founder  of  several  of  the  great 


'  See  the  last  finay  in  this  Tolame,  *  On  ^  The  primitive  Babylonian  era,  ai>  obtained 
the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  from  these  various  authorities,  may  be  thus 
Western  Asia,'  p.  528.  expressed  in  figures:^ 

Date  of  the  visit  of  CaUlsthenes  to  Babylon     b.c.    331 

Antiquity  of  stellar  observations 1903  years. 

~(Se«  SimpUciuB  ad  Arlst.  de  Coelo,  lib.  11.  p.  123.)  B.c.  2234 

6reekenofPboroneus(SeeCllDton'sF.  H.  vol.  i.p.  139) b.c.  1753 

Observations  at  Bal^lon  before  that  Ume,  aocordiog  to  Beroens 480  years. 

—(See  PUn.  H.  N.  vil.  66.)  B.C.  2233 
Age  of  Semiramis,  or  date  of  Bl^;e  of  Troy  (according  to  Hellanicus).  b.c.  1229 
Babylon  built  before  that  time 1002  years.; 

—(See  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voe.  BafivX^v.)  B.a  2231 

Era  of  Aripbon  at  Athens B.c.   826 

DaratUm  of  Assyrian  monarchy 1460  years. 

2286 
Dednct  reign  of  Belus        66  years. 

En  of  Ninusi  aooordlng  to  Ctesias bjo.  2231 

See  for  detaib  of  tiKse  calculations  the  writer's  ferenoe,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  pho- 

'  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia,'  netic  value  of  the  chsjracters  employed.     Tlie 

in  the  '  Jonrnal  of  the  Asiatic  Society/  voL  characters  are,  however,  in  all  probability 

XT.  p.  7  et  sqq.  ideographs.    Still  it  is  very  possible  that  the 

*  tn   the  absence  of  all  assistance  from  name  of  the  first  known  king  ( Urukh)  sur- 

Crreek   or  Hebrew    orthography,  the    least  vives  in  the  lines  of  Ovid : — 

possible   dependance  can  be  placed  on   the  •«  Rexlt  Achem«nlas  urbes  pater  Orchamns,  isque 
leading  of  these  two  names,  which,  indeed,       Septimus  a  prisci  numeratur  origine  Bell.' 
are  merely  given  for  the  convenience  of  re-  Metamorph.  iv.  2i2,  213. 

VOL.  I.  2   A 
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Chaldadan  capitals;  for  the  basement  platforms  of  all  the  most 
ancient  buildings  at  Mugheir,  at  Warka,  at  Senkereh,  and  at  Niff^er,  are 
composed  of  bricks  stamped  with  his  name,'  while  the  upper  stories, 
built  or  repaired  in  later  times,  exhibit  for  the  most  part  legends 
of  other  monarchs.  The  territorial  titles  assumed  by  UruiJi  are 
king  of  Hur  and  Kingi  AUtad,  the  first  of  these  names  referring  to 
the  primeval  capital  whose  site  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Mugheir^ 
and  the  second  being  apparently  an  ethnic  designation  peculiar  to 
the  nomade  population  of  Babylonia/  The  gods  to  whom  Unikh 
dedicates  his  temples,  are  Belus  and  Beltis,  and  the  Sun  and  Moon.* 
The  relics  of  llgi  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  his  &ther,  but  be 
is  known  from  the  later  inscriptions  of  Nabonidus  to  have  com- 
pleted some  of  the  unfinished  buildings  at  Mugheir,  and  he  has  also 
left  memorials  of  having  built  or  repaired  two  of  the  chief  temples 
at  Warka  or  Erech. 

5.  The  only  kin^  who  can  have  any  claim,  from  the  position  in 
which  the  bricks  bearing  his  legends  are  found,  in  the  ruins  of 
Mugheir,  to  contest  the  palm  of  antiquity  with  Urukh  and  Jlgiy  is 
one  whose  name  appears  to  have  been  Kudur-mabuk,  and  who,  being 
farther  distinguished  by  a  title  which  may  be  translated  **  Bavager 
of  the  West," '  has  been  compared  with  the  Chedor-laomer  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  difficult  to  form  a  decided  opinion  on  this  interesting 
point.     On  the  one  hand,  the  general  resemblance  of  Kudur^maM's 


'  The  legends  on  the  brickg  of  Urukh  and  Chaldaea  were  each  dedicated  to  a  partkniar 

llgi  are  in  rude  bat  yerj^  bold  characters,  god,  or  sometimes  to  a  god  and  goddes 

and  contrast  most  remarkablj,  in  the  sim-  tt^ther.     Thus  ffur  or  Mugheir  was  sacra! 

plidtj  of  the  style  of  writing  and  the  general  to  **  the  Moon ;"  Laraa  or  Senkereh  to  **  the 

archaic  type,  with  the  ela^mte  and  of^en  Sun ;"   Hunik  or  Warka  to  **  Ann  "  and 

complicated  symbols  of  the  kter  monaxtJis.  *< Beltis;"  ^t/er to  *<  Belna ;"  Sa6y/(w itself 

A  most  intereesting   relic  of  Urukh* a    was  to  **  Merodach;"    Bonippa    to   **Ncbo;'* 

obtained  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  in  Babylonia,  Sippara   to    «<  the  Sun "    and   **  Anunit " 

being  the  monarch's  own  signet  cylinder.  (Apollo   and  Diana  of  the  Greeks);  OdAa 

The  figures  and  inscription  on  this  cylinder  to  **  Nergal,'*  &c. 

are  represented  in  '  Porter's  Travels,'  (rol.  ii.  '  This  epithet  is  probably  to  be  read  u 

PL  79.  U,)  and  have  been  often  copied  in  **  apda  ifarhi,"  the  fixst  word  being  perhap* 

other  works,  but  it  is  not  known  what  has  derived  from  a  root  corresponding  to  the 

become  of  the  original  relic.     Plate  1  of  the  Hebrew    "13K,  and  the  second  h(w%  the 

'Historical  Inscriptions'  recently   published  Hamite  term 'which  daignatcd  **  the  West" 

Tinder  the  authority  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Whatever  doubt,  indeed,  may  ■h^^  to  the 

British  Museum,  exhibits  9  diflerent  inscrip-  explanation  of  apda^  then  can  be  no  qnestioa 

tions  of  Urukh^  and  in  Plate  2  there  are  4  about  Martu,     It  usually  occars  in  the  in- 

inscriptions  of  his  son  lUji.  acriptions  as  the  last  of  the  fbor  oardiaal 

7  Kingi  is  stated  in  the  bilingual  vocabn-  points,  and  is  translated  in  the  voobuhria 

lanes  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Semitic  mat,  by  the  Semitic  tenn  akharru  (compare  l^nK, 

signifying  «a  country"  or  "people."    The  ..behind"  or  "the  West").     It  was  ai;> 

proper  name,  therefore,  «  that  wh,^  ^  ^^  ^^          ^ 

known  to  the  Assyrians  and  other  Semitic    ITdu :  •     c^Sl  *w u-    i       -^^ 

Ubly  Burbur  or  Berto     The  people  were  3^^  J[  ^^^^^     ^^  ^  jj^^i, 

(«rtainly  of  the  Turanian  race,  and  came  from    ^JL-^i^  ^c  kJ^^  au*  mj ^  v^w. 

.,.•'.               A  I       aL                I.-    1  cnapire  or  Aasyna  the  oW  name  of  Morn 

the  Armenian  rooontains,  the  eeoffranhical    ,^  ^.n /_       i  r     i»l     z.^   u-» 

e    .        *      J    n  _t       /    *  .Vt  jN  vas  still  sometimes  used  for  Phoenicia,  but 

name,  of  Ara^  «rf  2»»r6«r  (or  Akk^)  ^  ^^^^                    ^,    ^^^  .      ^ 

Icmg  ,«rf    urfifferently  m    the  later    m-  j  Akharru.-^    the   A»Tr«ui 

bcnptioQs.  1       -A- 

•  m   ttdeat  dtie.  of  Babyloni.    and  '»«"Pt«»».  V->^ 
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legends  to  those  of  ihe  ordinary  Cbaldsean  monarchs  is  unqnes- 
lionable ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  are  pecu- 
liarities in  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  even  in  the  elements  com- 
posing the  names  upon  his  bricks,  which  favour  his  connexion  with 
JiHam/  As,  however,  one  type  alone  of  his  legends  has  been  dis- 
covered, it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  identifica- 
tion in  question.'  A  son  of  Kudwrrmabuk^s^  whose  name  may  be 
provisionally  read  as  Artd-Sin,  or  '*  the  Servant  of  Sin,"  seems  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  government  of  Senkereh  whilst  his  father 
reigned  at  Hur.  On  Kudur-mabuh^s  death,  however,  he  ruled 
over  both  cities,  and  further  styles  himseK  king  of  the  people  of 
Akkad.» 

6.  In  succession  to  Kudur-mabvk  and  his  son,  but  probably  after  a 
considerable  interval  of  time,  we  must  place  Ismi-dagon,  whose 
approximate  age  is  ascertained  from  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria  to 


*  An  dement,  khak,  oocun  in  the  name  of  though  it  has  increaied  the  probability  that 
SwthAU^khak,  KuduT'mabHk'B  father,  which  the  two  kings  were  of  cognate  races  and 
is  otherwise  unknown  in  the  Babylonian  no-  nearly  contemporaneous.  Lagamer  is  now 
mendatore,  but  which  appears  in  another  ascertained  from  the  inscriptions  of  Asthw" 
royal  name  (TVrAAoA)  found  on  the  bricks  of  bani-pal  to  be  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief 
Sina.  This  latter  name  has  a  singular  re-  national  divinities  of  Susiana,  and  the  title 
Mmblanoe  to  that  of  the  Ethiopian  king,  Chedor-laomer  (or  JTtidfir-Zii^amtfr,  compare 
Tirfaakah,  mentioned  in  Scripture  (2  Kings  the  Xoiok-Koyofiop  of  the  LXX,  the  Hebrew 
xix.  9) ;  but  the  recent  discovery  of  the  y  standing  for  g  as  well  as  for  a  guttural 
cuneiform  OTthography  of  the  Ethiopian  name  vowel)  is  thus  ^own  to  signify  "  the  mi- 
tliows  that  there  is  no  etymological  con-  nister"  or  '* servant  of  Lagamer"  precisely 
nexion  between  them.  It  may  be  further  as  another  Royal  -Susian  name  K^iiur'Na- 
noticed  that  this  title  of  KImh,  common  to  khnnta  signifies  "  the  servant  of  Nakkunta," 
the  Soaan  and  Babylonian  kings,  is  not  im-  Kudur  is  a  word  probably  of  Susian  origin, 
probably  the  same  term,  0k  or  &ic,  which  signifying  "  servitude "  or  the  "  tax "  which 
JoeephuB  states  on  the  authority  of  Manctho  was  paid  in  token  of  servitude,  and  prefixed 
to  signify  **  a  king "  in  the  sacred  language  to  the  name  of  a  God  it  may  usually  be 
of  ^ypt  (contra  Apionem,  lib.  i.).  It  can  rendered  by  **  servant."  The  Babylonian 
hardly  be  doubted  also  that  the  Xdyay  or  equivalent  was  Sadu,  which  is  thus  often 
KhakcM  of  the  Turkish  natk>ns  is  derived  used  in  writii^  the  name  of  Nabokodroasor 
from  the  same  root.  {Nabu'kudurri'uzur  or  "  Nebo  is  the  protector 

*  The  second  element  in  the  name  "Chedor-  of  (his)  servants"),  and  that  we  find  the 
Isomer'*  is  of  course  distinct  from  that  in  orthography  of ifucfur instead  o{ Sadu  in  the 
**  Kudur-mabuk."  Its  substitution  may  be  name  of  this  early  Babylonian  king,  would 
thiu  accounted  for.  In  the  names  of  Baby-  thus  seem  to  be  a  proof  of  an  immediate 
Ionian  kings  the  latter  portion  is  often  connexion  with  Susiana.  The  signification  of 
dropped.  Thus  Vul-iush  becomes  Phul  or  JI/a6uA  is  unknown,  but  it  certainly  is  not  the 
Pul ;  Merodach^bal-adan  becomes  Mardo-  name  of  a  God,  as  the  word  is  written  without 
cempad,  &c.  Kudur-mabuk  might  therefore  the  divine  determinative  sign.  It  may  be 
beoinne  known  as  Kudur  simply.  The  added  that  neither  ^trU»-sAt/-AA<iA  nor  ifucfur- 
epithet  **  d  Ahmar,*'  which  means  **  the  mabuk  take  the  title  of  *'  king,"  though  the 
Ked,"  may  afterwards  have  been  added  to  the  latter  must  apparently  have  reigned  in  the 
name,  and  may  have  been  corrupted  into  lower  country  from  the  temples  which  he 
Laomer,  which,  as  the  orthography  now  built  in  the  city  of  ffur,  and  also  from  his 
stands,  has  no  apparent  meaning.  Kedar-el'  son  being  named  "  king  of  Lana" — ^H.  C. 
Ahmixr,  or  "  Kedar  the  Red,"  is  in  /act  a  R.  1861?] 

&moQB  hero  in  Arabian  tradition,  and  his        *  Arid'Sin   is    mentioned    as   *'king    of 

history  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  Larsa "  on  the  bricks  of  Kudur-mabuk,   See 

to  the  Scripture  narrative  of  Chedor-laomer.  Hist.  Ins.  Plate  2,  No.  11.,  Is.  14  and  15, 

[The  progress  of  cuneiform  discovery  has  and  a  long  independent  inscription  of  tlte 

sot  been  favourable  to  this  propoeed  id^tifi-  same  king  is  given  in  Plate  5,  No.  XVI. 
catioo  of  Chedor-laomer  with  Kudur-mabuk^ 

2  A  2 
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be  B.C.  1861/  In  the  titles  of  this  king,  altHough  Babylon  is  still 
unnoticed,  there  is  mention  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Ntffer* 
showing  that,  while  during  the  earlier  period,  the  seats  of  Chaldaean 
empire  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
province,  in  his  age  at  least  the  cities  of  Babylonia  proper  had 
risen  to  metropolitan  consequence.  Indeed,  from  the  memorial 
which  has  been  preserved  of  the  foundation  of  a  temple  at  Asshur  or 
KUeh  Sliergat  by  Shamas-  KuZ,  a  son  of  Ismi-dagon,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  latter  king  extended  his  power  very  considembly  to  ih& 
northward,  and  was  in  fact  the  first  Chaldsean  monarch  who  esta^ 
blished  a  subordinate  government  in  Assyria. 

7.  The  names  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  Ismi-dagon  are  also  found 
among  the  Chaldasan  ruins.  The  son,  whose  name  is  very  donbtr 
fully  read  as  IhU-anu-duma,  does  not  take  the  title  of  *'  king,"  but 
merely  styles  himself  **  governor  of  Hur."  He  is  remarkable  in 
Babylonian  history  as  the  builder  of  the  great  public  cemeteries, 
which  now  form  the  most  conspicuous  object  among  the  ruins  of 
MugJmr*  The  grandson  appears  to  have  been  called  Gurguna^  but 
no  particulars  are  known  of  him,  and  the  name  itself  is  uncertain.* 

8.  The  relative  position  of  the  later  kings  in  the  series,  it  is* 
imposjsible  absolutely  to  determine.  A  supposed  clue  to  their  com- 
parative antiquity  has  failed,^  and  only  grounds  of  the  very  slightest 
nature  remain  upon  which  to  base  even  a  conjecture  on  the  subject 
As,  however,  the  names  must  be  presented  according  to  some 
arrangement,  they  will  still  be  given  in  that  which  is  thought  upon 
the  whole  to  be  the  most  probable  order  of  succession. 

iVbram-si/i,'  and  his  &kther,  whose  name  is  unfortunately  lost  in 

*  In  the  Hist.  Ins.  a  king  whose  name  is  general  series  as  the  aon  rather  than  the 
unfrc  ^uent,  but  whom  we  may  proTiidonally  grandson  of  fsml-d  >gon.  On  further  ooD' 
call  iV'ir-/>A'(/ is  place^l  before /smt-(ia<7oii.  See  sideration,  however,  and  espectallj  m  re- 
Hiiit.  Ins.  Plate  2,  No.  IV.  Such  an  arrange-  ferenoe  to  Plate  2,  No.  VI.,  2,  when  there 
ment,  however,  has  in  reality  very  little  to  is  absolutely  no  other  group  hut  that  which 
support  it.  is  doubtfully  read  as  AiV-oniMlttmi,  to  i«- 

^  This  city  had  originally  the  same  name  present  the  name  of  the  aon  of  hnu-dagon^ 

as  the  god  Eelus,  and  is  perhaps  the  B(A.3i|  the  triple  distinction  appears  preferaUe.    At 

of  Ptolemy.    There  are  grounds  for  believing  the  same  time  the  relationship  of  rM-oH*- 

that  it  was  the  first  northern  capital,  and  d'tnta  to  Gtmqwna  remains  obscure,  as  the 

that  the  Gi*eek  traditions  of  the  foundation  sign  which  indicates  filiation  is  wanting, 
of  a  great  dty  on  the  Euphrates  by  Bel  us        ^  It  was  at  one  time  thou^t  that  as  the 

may  refer  to  this  place  rather  than  to  Baby>  Babylonian  legends  contain   two  modes  of 

Ion.     The  later  Semites  gave  to  the  city  the  writing  the  name  of  the    Moon-god— one 

name  of  Nipur,  which,  under  the  corrupted  more  archaic  and  proper  to  Babylonia,  the 

form   of  Niffer,  the   ruins    retain  to    the  other  identical  with  one  of  the  modes  current 

present  day.    The  old  name  of  Belus,  how-  in  Assyria  to  a  recent  date — ^tbe  more  archaic 

ever,  probably  long  survived  the  period  of  mode  might  be  assumed  unto«rsa//y  as  a 

Semitic  supremacy ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  mark  of  superior  antiquity.     Hot  this  view 

conjectured  that  the  Belidian  gates  of  Nebu-  is  disproved  by  an  inscription  of  Nabonidas 

chadnezzar's  city  (Herod,  iii.  155-8),  were  at  Mughcir,  where  the  priority  of  IfaraM' 

ao  named,  because  through  them  pased  the  sin — in  whose  name,  on  the  «VbM**y  vase, 

road  from  Babylon  to  the  city  of  Belus.  the  Moon -god  {Sin)  is  written  with   the 

*  See  Hist.  Ins.,*Phite  2,  No.  VI.,  1  and  2.  Assyrian  group — to  Dnrri-gakau^  in  whose 
In  the  arrangement  of  these  inscriptions  it  legends  the  more  archaic  form  oocun,  is 
is  doubted  whether  i&tV-anu-duma  be  an  clearly  established. 

independent  name  at  all,  or  whether  it  is  not  '  The  student  must  be  warned  agaiost 
rather  a  mere  epithet  of  Gunfima  or  Giu-'  trusting  implicitly  to  these  reading  la 
ffuna,     Qitnffuna  in  &ci  is  given  in  the    many    cases    where    variant    orthognphie* 
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tlie  only  infloription  which  speaks  of  him,  were  perhaps  not  much 
later  than  the  time  of  Jsmi-dagon  and  his  descendants.  Naram-sin, 
though  he  only  takes  the  general  title  of  king  of  Kiprat^*  certainly 
reigned  in  B&bylon,  since  not  only  has  an  alabaster  vase,  inRcribed 
vi&  his  name,  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  that  city,  but  a  notice 
has  been  elsewhere  preserved  of  his  ei'ection  of  a  temple  in  the 
,  neighbonring  city  of  Sippara.' 

From  the  archaic  form  of  the  character  employed,  a  king  of  the 
name  of  Sin-sfiada^  whose  bricks  are  found  in  the  great  ruin  termed 
Bowarieh  *  at  Warkaf  must  be  placed  high  in  the  list  of  kings,  perhaps 
even  before  Naram-sin,  In  his  time,  and  in  that  of  his  father,  whose 
name  cannot  be  phonetically  rendered,  Warka  *  seems  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  no  other  geographical  title  being  found  in 
some  of  the  royal  legends  of  the  period. 

9.  Two  other  monarchs  must  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  jSin  series — Rim-sin^  of  whom  a  very  fine  inscription  has  been 
found  on  a  small,  black  tablet  in  the  lesser  temple  at  Mugheir^  and 
Zursinj  whose  bricks  are  also  found  at  Mngheir^*  but  who  is  better 


oocnr  (u  in  the  first  element  of  this  very  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Awmit  of  the  other, 
oame,  Jfaram'Sin),  the  pronunciation  can  be  and  the  image  of  the  goddess  in  that  temple 
ascertained  poritirely ;  but  it  is,  on  the  other  which  was  originally  set  up  by  the  father  of 
bud,  impoorible  to  determine  at  present  if  Naramrsin  is  distinctly  said  to  have  borne 
the  Hamite  Chaldees  used  the  same  names  the  name  on  it  of  Sagasaitiyas.  The  termi- 
for  the  gods  as  their  Semitic  snooessoni,  and  nation  of  these  Babylonian  names  in  as,  or 
the  reading,  therefore,  of  lUl  the  royal  names  rather  ata,  (compare  SfUfa-saltiyaSf  Pumo" 
io  which  the  title  of  the  Moon-god  occurs  puriyas,  Kara^nniyaa)  is  identical  with  the 
is  subject  to  doubt.  Judging  from  analc^,  Armenian  termination  in  Astevata  for  God, 
«  the  Chaldees  usually  employed  a  spedal  Ashketuiz,  &c.,  thus  adding  another  link  to 
group  to  represent  the  Moon-god,  it  might  the  chain  of  connexion  between  ancient  Baby- 
be  ioferred  that  they  had  also  a  special  name  Ionia  and  ancient  Armenia, 
for  the  deity  in  question,  distinct  from  the  '  The  Bovoarieh  mound,  which  is  the 
Asyrian  Sin,  which  forms  the  first  element  principal  ruin  at  Warka,  marks  the  site  of 
in  the  name  of  Sennacherib ;  and,  in  that  two  ancient  Chaldoan  temples— one  dedicated 
case,  the  nomenclature  here  employed  would  to  Ann,  and  the  other  to  Beltis. 
be  throughout  erroneous.  Pending,  however,  >  Warka  was  probably  the  Erech  of 
the  discovery  of  some  evidence  to  ^ow  what  Genesis  (x.  10),  and  the  *Opx^  of  the 
this  special  name  for  the  Moon-god  may  Greeks.  The  Scythic  monograms  which  re- 
hare  been,  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  presented  the  name  of  Warka  probably 
to  snggest  other  readings  for  the  titles  of  the  merely  signified  **  the  city  "  irar*  i^oxh^t 
Chaldsan  monarchs.  the  same  group  being  need  for  the  names  of 

*  Kiprat  or  Kiprat-arbat  is  a  name  which  Larsa  or  SenkereK  and  Hur  or  Mugheir, 

teems  to  be  applied  in  a  general  way  to  the  preceded   re^ipectively  by  the  signs  for  the 

great   Meaopotamian    valley.     It   may    be  sun  and  moon,  as  the  guardian  deities  of 

suspected  to    mean  "  the  four    races "  or  those  dties.     In  the  bilingual  tablets,  how- 

"  tongues,"  and  to  refer  to  some  very  early  ever,  the  phonetic  reading  of  Huruk  is  given 

ethnic  dasnfication.  as    the  Semitic    equivalent  of  the  Scythic 

^  For  the  legend  of  Naram-sin  on  the  monogram  for  the  city  in  question,  and  it  is 
Alabaster  vase,  see  Hist.  Ins.,  No.  VII.,  and  the  more  important  to  be  thus  able  to  dif- 
fer the  notice  of  his  work  at  Sippara,  see  the  tinguish  positively  between  Hur  and  Huruk, 
Ins.  of  Nabonidus,  Hist.  Ins.,  Plate  69,  col.  2,  as  the  early  Arabs  in  repeating  the  traditions 
line  30.  From  a  comparison  of  this  bst  regarding  the  birth  of  Abraham  confounded 
penge  with  coL  3  of  the  same  inscription  it  Ur  with  Warka,  and  left  it  doubtful  which 
«eems  highly  probable  that  the  name  of  the  of  the  two  represented  the  *Opx^yi  of  the 
father  of  Naranhsin  was  Saga^sattiyas  (see  Greeks  and  the  niDHIK  Urikut  of  the 
col.  3,  lines  20  and  41)  for  the  temple  of  Talmud. 

Ubnat  in  Agana,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  ^  See  Hist.  Ins.,  Noe.  X.,  XH.,  and  XIX. 

Agma  of  the  one  passage,  is  evidently  the  In  Nos.  XII.  and  XIX.  it  is  not  quite  certain 

ome  as  the  temple  of  Uinua  of  Sippara,  that   the    groups  which   are    provisionally 
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known  as  the  founder  of  the  Chaldeean  city,  whose  ruins  beai*  at  the 
present  day  the  title  of  Abu  Sharein.* 

10.  Passing  over  some  imperfect  names,  which  likewise  contain 
the  element  iSin'  we  may  next  notice  a  monarch  called  DurrigalazuJ 
relics  of  whom  are  found  in  many  different  quarters.  Some  ruiDs 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Hye,  near  the  point  of  its  confluence  with 
the  Euphrates,  still  bear  the  name  of  Zergul,  and  may  therefore  be 
probably  regarded  as  marking  the  site  of  a  city  of  his  foundation. 
Another  of  his  foundations  was  the  important  town,  whose  ruins  are 
to  be  seen  near  Baghdad,  bearing  at  present  the  name  of  Akkerkuf, 
and  ascribed  in  the  popular  tradition  to  Nimrud.  Durri-galazvL  also 
repaired  temples  both  at  Mugheir  or  Hur,  and  at  Sippara.* 

11.  From  the  near  resemblance  of  the  legends  of  Purnapuriyas  to 
those  of  the  king  last  mentioned,  we  are  authorised  in  oonnectiDg 
very  closely  the  two  monarchs.  There  is  no  evidence,  hcwever,  to 
show  whether  one  was  a  descendant  of  the  other,  or  which  of  the 
two  was  the  more  ancient.'  The  bricks  of  Purnapuriyas  are  found  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Senkereh,^  which  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Nabonidus  is  said  to  have  been  repaired  by  his  orders.* 

12.  The  only  other  ancient  Chaldeean  kings  whose  names  are  at 


read  as  Zur-sih  represent  the  proper  name  of  the  l^nd  engraved  on  it  has  htm  sent  to 

of  the  king,  but  the  identification  is  given  as  England,  from  whidi  it  appears  that  Fuma- 

highly  probable.  puriyas  was  the  fiither  and  Dwri'fjaUuu  the 

^  Tfa^  cuneiform  name  of  this  city  has  son.    The  legend  is  printed  in  tibe  taUe  of 

not  yet  been  identified,  and  it  is  therefore  in  contents  of  the  new  volume  of  *  Historicit 

vain  to  search  for  its  repr^entative  in  Greeic  Inscriptions.' 

geography. — For  a  description  of  the  ruins  ^  The  Chaldiean  name  of  Senker^  u  pho- 

see  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  netically  giiren  in  the  inscriptioiis  as  Lana^ 

vol.  XV.  p.  404.  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  true  form 

«  The  legends  of  th^  monarchs  are  given  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  (eu^^  of  Genesis  (^.  I) 

m  Nos.  IX.,  XL,  and  XX.  of  the  *Hi.t.  ^^  ^^  ^  A«pc£x«K  of  Berosos.    The  old 

laser.      There  is  a  generd  resemblance   m  ^reek  tmditioi  Li  Teutamns  of  A^arria. 

^e  gec^i-aphical  tite  of  all  the  kings  of  the  ^,^0  sent  Memnon  to  the  siege  of  Trov/beW 

Sin  series,  but  the  identity  is  not  so  complete  ^is  court  at  Larissa  (ApouS.  U.  iv.'§  54', 

a.  to  connect  them  in  one  family  chain.  may  have  had  a  simUar  origin.   The  Awb«a 

J  The  name  of  ^  king  may  reasonably  ^.^       fa^rs  corrupted  the  ^  to  JVan^i. 

be  comi«red  with  the  Af p«yXo,  of  Cte«ias  6  ,^There  is  a  mutikted  pas»ge  in  the  in- 

Assyrian  list ;  not  that  the  Greek  writer  can  ^  ^j^^  ^  Nabonidus  (HUt,  I^,  Plate  61», 

r^rrli     ^Z^Aft'Tf^  aoquamted  ^^/^^  ^^^  and  b^^pmiiig  of  2nd  oolumB, 

with  the  title  of  the  old  Chaldean  momird^^  ^,^^    undoubted^lonLins    chn)Ook^l 

but  tlmt  m  fniming  h^  catalogue   of  the  ^^^y^       ^^   ^J^  ^  .^  ^^^  ^^^ 

lower  dynasty  of  Nineveh,  he  ^ms  to  have  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^e  us  to  fix  the  e»ct  date  c( 

drawn  his  names  prmapaliy  from  the  geo-  ^  ^j       ^^  PumapuHvas.     It  e«ems  t,> 

graphical  nomenclatme  of  the  country  and  ^^  ^j^  image  ^ the  S«n^  which 

he  may  th^  have  perpetmited  the  t^tle  of  ji^^^^  ^t  up  in  the  fkin^mtemplr 

tlM   kmg  i).rr.-i7a^u    through    the   city  at  i>irM0?  Senkereh,  remained  nndisturW 

which  was  called  after  hun      At  any  rate,  ^^  7^^            ^y^^  j^^^.^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

,t  can    hardly  be  amdentol   that  Ctesias  restoration.     Now  irA<«m*tr  is  of  «,aise  th. 

towar^  the  close  of  his  list,  should  have  at  ^.^^         ^^  ^  ^           ^j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

least   five  geographical   names^  viz.,^    Ap«.  throne  of  Babylonia  in  B.C.  721,  and  if  tb. 

^T,Xo,.  XtiAoos,  AcpicuXpf,  O^pparaios,  and  „„„be„,  gj^.^i  j^  t^e  fngment,  a«i  ri^tlr 

ft^S^    n**  •      /      t           •  *•              XT  applied,  Purnqpuritjas  would  be  thns  shwii 

«  tor  Durrt-galazu  s  mscr.ptions  see  No.  ^^'^^  lired T thi  15th  «ntury  B,C.    TV 

J  The  signet-ring  f  King  W^«/a.»  ^l'^^^::^^  "^  ^"^  "^  "^^ 
has  been  since  found  at  Baghdad,  and  a  copy 
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all  legible  on  the  monmnents  hitherto  discovered,*  are  Khammurabi 
and  Samshu'iluna.  The  former  has  left  memorials  in  many  places : 
at  Smkereh,  where  he  repaired  the  Temple  of  the  Sun ;  at  Kfialuxidha* 
near  Baghdad,  where  he  erected  a  palace :  at  Tel  Sifr^  where  many 
clay  tablets  have  been  found  dated  from  the  reigns  of  Khammurahi 
and  his  son,  and  at  Babylon  itself,  where  a  stone  tablet  is  said  to 
have  been  obtained,  on  which  are  his  name  and  titles.*  Samshu-U'iuui 
the  son  of  Khammurabi^  is  only  known  from  the  Tel  Sifr  tablets.* 

13.  The  following  table  exhibits  these  kings  in  their  proposed 
order  of  sncoessiony  with  the  approximate  dates  of  their  respective 
reigns : — 

2:  Khi. ;;.»)••  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::}«b.2m 

3.  Sinti-shil-khak      j 

4.  Kudur>xiiabuk  (his  son)      >  ab.  1976. 

5.  Arid-sin  (his  son)        ..      ..  ) 

6.  Isml-dagon 1861. 

7.  Ibil-anu-duma  (his  son)      1  «i.   1  o aa 

8.  Gurguna  (his  son)        ..      |  ab.  1800. 

9.  Kanun-sin     ab.  1750. 

10.  Sin-shada       ab.  1700. 

11.  Rim-sin ab.  1650. 

12.  Zur-sin ab.  1625. 

13.  Pnma-puriyas       ab.  1600. 

14.  Dum-galassu  (his  son) ab.  1575. 

15.  Khammurabi        \    .     ^gm 

16.  Samshu-iluna        f  *°'  *^*'"- 

In  the  foregoing  sketch,  sixteen  kings  have  been  enumerated, 
'whose  names  have  been  read  with  greater  or  less  certainty.  The 
monuments  present  perhaps  ten  other  names,  the  orthography  of 
which  is  too  imperfect,  or  too  difficult  to  admit  of  their  being 
phonetically  rendered  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  To 
this  fragmentary  list  then  of  twenty-six  monarchs,   our  present 


'  Several  other  names,  however,  more  or        ^  Khalvpadha  was  tmditionalljr  the  dty  of 

len  imperfect,  will  be  found  in  the  Mries  of  Hermes  (Abol-Faraj.  Hist.  Dya.  p.  7),  and 

(^djcsn  kings,  given  in  the  recently  pub<>  was  supposetl  to  have  originated  the  name  of 

liahed  *  Historical  Inscriptions.'    No.  XVIII.  Chaldiean  (Massondi  in  Not.  des  Man.  torn, 

rommemorates  a  king  whose  name  begins  with  viii.  p.  158).    It  was  also  believed  to  be  the 

Lihitf  and  who  mnst  have  belong^  to  the  spot  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was 

family  of /smf-ctof/on,  as  they  are  both  styled  buried  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  at 

**■  king  of  Nisinkina,**  a  geographical  title  Babylon  (Yacut  m  voc.). 
otherwise  unknown.  In  No.  XXIII.,  1  and  2,        '  This  tablet,  which  has  been  lying  for 

it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  the  name  of  many  years  almost  unnoticed  in  the  British 

a  king  or  merely  of  a  governor,  as  the  title  Museum,  is  believed  to  have  been  brought 

employed  is  merely  that  of  Fatetsif  which  from  Babylon,  but  no  authentic  account  of 

does   not   usually    indicate    royalty.     The  the  circumstances  of  its  discovery  has  been 

groups  also  whidi  appear  to  represent  the  preserved.     For  the  legends  of  Khammfirabi 

proper  name  in  this  legend,  are  used  in  con-  see  Hist.  Ins.,  No.  XV.,  1,  2,  and  3.     A 

jonction  with  the  name  of  the  God  ^nu  as  a  mutilated  inscription  of  Khammurabi  was 

mere  honorary  titU  by  king  Khammwabu  also  found  by  Mons.  Fresnel  on  a  tablet  from 

Hot.  Ins.,  No.  Xy.,  col.  1,  iLw  7.    There  is  Babylon,  which  is  now  in  the  collection  at 

^  another  aodant  Babyloniaa  king  named  the  Louvre. 

7W6tr,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of        *  The   Tel  Sifr  tablets  have  not  yet  been 

Sordaoapalus,  Plats  22,  line  84,  but  no  in-  published,  nor  is  the  evidence  which  they 

<iepeodent  memorials  of  this  monardi  have  contain  of  the  relationship  of  Skamsu'Uuna 

Wn  yet  discovered,  and  it  is  useless  there*  to  Khammurabi  altogether  satisfactory, 
fore  U>  speculate  on  his  probabb  date» 
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information  is  confined,  although,  as  the  interval  to  be  filled  up  is 
something  more  than  seven  centuries  (exclusive  of  the  doubtfal 
Arabian  dynasty),  we  can  scarcely  allow  fewer  than  forty  reigns  for 
the  entire  period/ 

14.  In  the  fragment  of  Berosns,  which  relates  to  this  period  of 
Babylonian  history,  it  must  be  remembered  that  two  separate  dynas- 
ties are  noticed;  the  first,  which  is  nameless,  comprising  eleven 
kings,  and  the  second,  which  is  called  Chaldaean,  comprising  forty- 
nine.  As,  however,  not  a  single  one  of  the  royal  names  given  by 
Berosus  in  either  dynasty  has  been  preserved,"  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  whether  he  intended  the  separation  of  the  two  dynasties  to 
mark  an  ethnic  difference  between  them,  or  merely  to  indicate  a 
transfer  of  power  from  one  Hamite  family  to  another,  such  as  cer- 
tainly took  place,  in  regard  to  the  Semites,  at  a  later  date,  when 
the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  from  Nineveh  to  Babylon.  A^ 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  inscriptions,  the  latter  is  the 
proper  explanation.  All  the  kings,  whose  monuments  are  found  in 
ancient  Chaldsoa,  used  the  same  language,  and  the  same  form  of 
writing ;  they  professed  the  same  religion,  inhabited  the  same  cities, 
and  followed  the  same  traditions ;  temples  built  in  the  earliest  times 
received  the  veneration  of  successive  generations,  and  were  repaired 
and  adorned  by  a  long  series  of  monarchs  even  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Semitic  Nabonidus.'  With  this  evidence  of  the  close  connexion 
between  the  earlier  and  later  kings,  we  are  obliged  either  to  refer 
the  whole  series  exclusively  to  the  great  Chaldeean  dynasty  of 
Berosus,  the  third  in  his  historical  list,  commencing  b.c.  1976,  in 
which  case  it  is  difficult  to  find  room  for  the  predecessors  of  Ismi- 
dagouy  whose  date  is  little  more  than  a  century  later  (b.c.  18*61) ;  or 
else  to  suppose,  which  is  far  more  probable,  that  the  two  dynasties 
of  Berosus  following  upon  ihe  (so  called)  Modes,  both  belonged  to 
the  Hamite  family,  and  were  equally  entitled  to  the  geographical 
epithet  of  Chaldaaan  from  the  position  of  their  chief  cities  m  the 
plains  of  Southern  ChaldsBa. 

15.  If  it  were  now  required  to  construct  an  ethnological  scheme 
which  should  be  applicable  to  ancient  Babylonian  history,  and 
should  reconcile  the  monuments  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  authority, 
the  following  would  be  the  most  plausible  arrangement. 

About  the  year  b.c  2234  the  Cushite  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Babylonia,  who  were  of  a  cognate  race  with  the  primitive  ocionists 

^  If  the  nnxnben  which  have  come  down  c.  4),  undoubtedlj  finom  that  anthw.    But 

to  us  in  the  Armenian  Eosebiua  as  thoee  of  they  belong  to  the  mythic  dynasty  of  the 

Berosus  are  to  be  trusted,  we  must  believe  86  kings  and  34,080  years,  and  th^  coBei- 

that    he    assigned    to    the  period  between  form  representatives  therefore  must  rather 

B.C.  2234  and  B.C.  1518  no  fewer  than  sixty  be  sought  in  the  PUitheon. 
kings.     As,  however,  this  would  allow  not        *  A  passage  on  the  Cylinder  of  KaboL. 

quite  twelve  years  on  an  average  to  each  discovered  at  Mugheir  seems  to  signify 

king's  reign,  the  historical  correctness  of  the  he  found  **  in  the  annals  of  Urukh  and  1.5 

assigned  number  may  be  questioned.  a  notice  of  the  original  building  of  the  temple 

*  The  seven  names  of  Chaldcean  kings,  of  the  Moon-god  at  that  place,  whkJi  br 

which  Synoellus  (p.  169)  gives  from  Afri-  hiniself  repaired  and  beautified.     Aocordinir 

canus,  come  probably  from  Berosus,  for  two  to  the  chronologiosl  scheme  here  fblbwrd, 

of  them,  Evechius  and  Chomasbelus,  were  the  building  of  this  temple  must  have  tak«B 

given  by  Polyhistor  (Euseb.  Chron.  part  I.  place  at  leai»t  1500  yean  previoosly. 
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both  of  Arabia  and  of  the  African  Ethiopia,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  first  risen  into  importance.*  Delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Zoroastrian  Medes,  who  were  of  a  strictly  Turanian  or  at  any  rate 
of  a  mixed  Scytho-Arian  race,  they  raised  a  native  dynasty  to  the 
throne,  instituting  an  empire  of  which  the  capitals  were  at  Mugheir, 
at  Warka,  at  Senkereh,  and  at  Niffer,  and  introducing  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  contradistinction  to  the  elemental  worship 
of  the  Magian  Medes.  In  connexion  with  this  planetary  adoration, 
whereof  we  see  the  earliest  traces  in  the  temples  of  the  Moon  at 
Mugheir,  of  the  Sun  at  Senkereh,  and  of  Belus  and  Beltis  (or  Jupiter 
and  Venus)  at  Niffer  and  Warka,  the  movements  of  the  stars  would 
be  naturally  observed  and  registered,  astronomical  tables  would  be 
formed,  and  a  chronological  system  founded  thereupon,  such  as  we 
find  to  have  continued  uninterrupted  to  the  days  of  Callisthenes 
and  Berosus. 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  letters,  which  Pliny  connects  with 


'  Without  pretending  to  trace  np  these  AtFyria  point  to  a  connexion  in  very  early 

early  Babylonians  to  their  original  et'nnic  times  between  Ethiopia,  Soathem  Arabia, 

lonroe,  there  are  reasons  of  some  weight  for  and  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Euphrates.     In 

•opposing  them  to  have  passed  from  Ethiopia  the  geographical  lists  the  names  of  Mirukh 

to  the  Talley  of  the  Euphrates  shortly  before  and  Makkan  (or  Mtpiri  and  MoKlyri)  are 

the  opening  of  the  historic  period : —  thus  sometimes  conjoined  with  those  or  Hot 

i.  The  system  of  writing  whidi  they  and  Akkad.  The  building  of  Hur,  again,  is 
brongfat  with  tliem  has  the  closest  afBnity  the  earliest  historical  event  of  which  the 
with  that  of  Egypt — in  many  cases,  indeed,  Babylonians  seem  to  have  had  any  cognizance, 
there  is  an  absolute  identity  between  the  two  but  the  inscriptions  seem  to  refer  to  a  tradi- 
slphabets.  Thus  the  Egyptians  formed  a  rude  tion  of  the  primaeval  leader  by  whom  the 
,,  ,  -  ,  I  .  ^  ,  Cushites  were  first  settled  on  the  Euphrates, 
parallelogram  for  a  house  L  J.  and  called  and  one  of  the  names  of  this  leader  is  con- 
it  €;  while  the  Hami|e  Babylonians  need  nected  with  Ethiopia  in  a  way  that  can  hardly 

_._.  be  accidental.     As  we  observe  in  fact  with 

almost  the  same  form,  |        |,  and  gave  the  the  Assyrians  that  their  founder  Asshur  not 

character  the  same  phonetic  power  (in  later  ^^5"  furmshed  a  name  to  their  country,  but 

times  the  Semites  introduced  the  mionym  of  T^  ^^"*JPP«^  ^7  them  as  the  chief  god  of 

W,  na,  and  a  third  equivalent,  ma/,  as  ^»r  P«»«»on,  so  we  are  led  to  expect  that 

in  modem  Zek,  was  brought  in  from  an  ^,  ^«^«^  ^™  ^^°  ^"  "^'^^  ^l  *^ 

Arian  source) ;  and  numerous  other  examples  5?»>ylo?«««  ]>n<J«r  ^  names  of  Nergal  and 

ofthis  sort  are  to  be  found.  Nimrud,  and  was  recogmzed  both  as  the 

ii.  In  the  Biblical  genealogi;?,  Cush  and  ^«*  of  Hunting  and  the  God  of  War,  should 

Mizraim  ai«  brothers,  while  from  the  former  *^  Jf?  t^  ^F^  °f™*a,?*  ^^  *!S'''l*^ 

S«MgNimmd,theeponymoftheChalda!an  ^  "^^"^^  ^  Mu"^-..^^^^,,"*'^  v"^?® 

race;  the  names  indeed  of  the  other  sons  of  °"™«;  ^»  ""{  ^  deity.  stiU  applied  by 

Cnsh  mm  to  mark  the  line  of  colonization  ^  ^^\^Z^J^^^  ^'  "^'^i*  ^^'*^ 

along  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  f^,i?^,,^^  ^f  ^  .^?  "^^"5^  identified, 

Arabian  peninsula,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  ^.  ^V^l  "^  ^ .»  *he  «Mct  vernacular 

month  of  the  Euphrates.  ^^^^  »°  ^  inscriptions  of  the  countiy  of 

iii  In  regard  to  the  language  of  the  pri-  Kthiwia,    corrupted    by    the    Greeks    into 

nritive  Babylonians,  although  in  its  gram-  Mfpdn- 

nwtical  structure  it  resembles  dialects  of  the  ,    ^^^'  \  }^  further  proof  of  the  connexion 

«nian  fiimily,  the  vocabulary  is  rather  ^^"^^^  Ethiopia  and  Chaldiea,  we  must  re^ 

its  or  Ethiopian,  betonging  in  fact  to  member  the  Greek  traditions  both  of  Cepheus 

A'rtock  of  tongues  which  in  the  sequel  ^^  Memnon,  which  sometimes  applied  to 

'Were  everywhere  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  ^^"^^  and  sometimes  to  the  countries  at  the 

the  Semitic  languages,  but  of  which  we  have  "^^.'^  ^^  *^«  Euphrates ;  and  we  must  also 

probably  the  purest  modem  specimens  in  the  S?°«*^«^  *H  g«1?^P^«»l,  ^«  «^  ^  «»d 

Makra  of  Southern  Arabia  and  the  Qcdla  of  Phut,  which,  although  of  Afnan  ongm,  are 

Abr^ainia.  applied  to  races  bordermg  on  Cbaldaga,  both 

jv.  AU  the  traditiona  of  Babylonia  and  "^  ^«  ^^^^  and  in  the  inscripUons  of  Darius, 
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these  primffival  Babylonian  observations,  so  great  is  the  analogy 
between  the  first  principles  of  the  science,  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  puxmied  in  Chaldsea  and  as  we  can  actually  trace  its  progress 
in  Egypt,  that  we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  assign  the  origmal  inven- 
tion  to  a  period  before  ihe  Hamite  race  had  broken  up  and  divided. 
A  system  of  picture-writing,  which  aimed  at  the  communication  of 
ideas  through  the  rude  representation  of  natural  objects,  belonged, 
as  it  would  seem,  not  only  to  the  tribes  who  descended  the  Kile 
from  Ethiopia,  but  to  those  also  who,  perhaps,  diverging  from  the 
same  focus,  passed  eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the 
further  development,  too,  of  the  system  which  the  progress  of 
society  called  forth,  a  very  similar  gradation  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  followed  by  the  two  divisions  of  the  Hamite  race,  the 
original  pictures  being  reduced  in  process  of  time  to  characters  for 
the  convenience  of  sculpture,  and  these  characters  being  assigned 
phonetic  values  which  corresponded  with  the  names  of  the  objects 
represented.  On  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  thus  sometimes  find 
the  hieroglyphs  and  the  equivalent  hieratic  characters  side  by  side 
in  the  same  inscription  ;  and  although  in  Chald»a  the  preliminary 
stage  has  been  almost  lost,  the  primitive  pictures  being  already 
degraded  to  letters  in  the  earliest  materials  that  remain  to  us,  stiU 
there  is  fortunately  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  process  of 
alphabetical  formation  was  nearly  similar  to  that  which  prevailed 
in  Egypt." 

16.  In  one  particular  it  is  true  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
respective  emplojnnent  of  hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  characters. 
In  the  former  alphabet  each  character  has  but  one  single  value, 
while  in  the  latter  the  variety  of  sounds  which  the  same  letter  may 
be  used  to  express  is  quite  perplexing;  but  this  discrepancy  of 
alphabetic  employment  does  not  argue  a  diversity  of  origin  for  the 
system  of  writing ;  it  merely  indicates  a  differeuce  of  ethnological 
classification  in  the  nations  among  whom  the  science  of  writing 
was  developed.  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  were 
essentially  one  nation,  and  used  the  same  vocabulaiy,  the  objects 
which  the  hieroglyphs  represented  were  each  known  to  the  people 
of  the  country  by  one  single  name,  and  each  hieroglyph  had  thus 
one  single  phonetic  value  :  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  the 
Hamite  nation  seems  to  have  been  broken  up  into  a  multitude  of 
distinct  tribes,  who  spoke  languages  identical  or  nearly  identical  in 
organization  and  grammatical  structure,  but  varying  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  vocabulary,  and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  as  there 
was  but  one  picture-alphabet  common  to  the  whole  aggregate  of 
tribes,  each  character  luid  necessarily  as  many  phonetic  values*  as 
there  were  distinct  names  for  the  object  which  it  represented  among 
the  different  sections  of  the  nation.' 


'  On  a  fragment  of  a  tablet  recently  dis-  arising  from  an  aDalysis  of  the  Hamite  Cunrt- 

covered  at  Nineveh,  and  now  deposited  in  form  alphabet  is  the  evideoce  of  an  Aiian 

the  British  Mtueom,  we  find  several  of  the  element  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  very  earliAii 

primitive    forms  of  natural  objects,   ^m  period,  thus  showing  either  that   in  that 

which  the  Cuneiform  characten  were  sub-  remote  age  theie  most  have  been  an.  Arian 

eequently  elaborated.  race  dwelling  on  the  Euphrates  amoi^  tht 

*  One    of   the  most  remarkable   results  Hamite  tribes,  or  that  (as  X  ajteU*  think 
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17.  To  the  dynaflty  which  immediately  succeeded  the  Medes  of 
Berosns,  and  which  is  represented  probably  in  the  Bible  by  the  race 
of  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cnsh  and  grandson  of  Ham,  the  two  earliest 
of  the  monumental  kings,  Uruldh  and  HgU  may  be  perhaps  assigned. 
These  kings  at  any  rate  were  the  founders,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
those  cities  which  in  Genesis  are  said  to  have  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Nimrod.  According  to  Berosus  the  chronological  limits  of  the 
dynasty  are  from  b.c.  2234  to  1976,  and  the  dates  obtained  from  the 
imscriptions  are  in  agreement  with  this  calculation.  At  the  latter 
date  there  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  a  break  in  the  line,  the 
royal  family  being  dispossessed  by  the  OhaldsBans  who  seem  to  have 
emigrated  from  Susiana  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  There  is 
no  doubt  considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling  all  the  evidence, 
historical  and  ethnological,  which  relates  to  this  period.  Berosus, 
for  instanco,  terms  the  paramount  dynasty  which  began  to  reign  in 
B.C.  197B  ''  Chaldeean,"  while  the  local  kings,  who,  according  to  the 
received  chi-onology,  would  isll  within  the  period  of  the  dynasty  in 
question,  are  stated  in  Scripture  to  have  been  subordinate  to  £lam, 
tiiis  nation  moreover  being  placed  in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  with  Asshur  and  Aram  among  the  children  of  Shem,  while 
the  inscriptions  of  Susa  are  to  all  appearance  Hamite/  like  the  early 
inscriptions  of  Chaldasa.  There  was  not  perhaps  in  the  very 
earliest  ages  that  essential  linguistic  diiference  between  Hamite 
and  Semitic  nations  which  would  enable  an  inquirer  at  the  present 
day,  from  a  mere  examination  of  their  monumental  records,  to 
determine  positively  to  which  family  certain  races  respectively 

belonged.    Although,  for  example,  the  Hamite  language  of  Babylon, 

• 

more  probable)  the  distinction  between  Arian,  Ionia,  with  whom  to  a  certain  extent  they 
Semitic  uvl  Turanian  tongues  had  not  been  amalgamated,  and  that  it  is  this  double 
developed  when  picture-writing  was  first  origin  which  give^  such  a  strange  character 
used  in  Chald^ea,  but  that  the  words  then  in  to  the  early  ethnography  of  the  country.  At 
Qtie  poMed  indifierently  at  a  subeiequent  any  rate,  although  the  great  mass  of  the  phi- 
period,  and  under  certain  modifications,  into  lological  tablets  recovered  from  the  Royal 
the  three  great  families  among  which  the  Library  at  Nineveh  ate  mere  bilineual  vo- 
languages  of  the  world  were  divided.  It  is  cabularies  and  grammars  of  the  languages 
at  any  rate  certain  that  the  Cuneiform  cha-  respectively  used  by  the  Semitic  inhabitant'* 
nders  have  usually  one  Arian  power — ^that  of  Assyria  and  the  Turanian  Akkad  of  Baby- 
is  ooe  power  answering  to  the  Arian  name  Ionia,  there  is  a  not  inconsiderable  class  of 
of  the  object  represented.  Compare  pnr,  triimgval  tablets,  the  third  or  extra  column 
"  a  son,"  vis  and  niTf  **  a  man  "  ivcer'  ^^oxV»  being  devoted,  as  it  Yfould  seem,  to  the  pri- 
(the  primitive  root  being  is  or  tir,  and  the  v  mitive  Cushite  vocabulary,  which  was  proper 
and  n  being  Hamite  prefonuatives,  which  to  the  country  prior  to  the  Scythic  immigra- 
were  adopted  both  by  Semite  and  Arian  na-  tion.  The  granunatical  construction, however, 
tions  as  radicals ;  as  in  Latin,  d>,  vis ;  Sans,  of  the  earliest  historical  inscriptions  is  Acca- 
nri;  Asiiyr.,  nis,  &c.) ;  also  rrutl,  "  a  house ;"  dian  rather  than  Cushite. 
f^,  **  a  road/'  &c.  &c.  To  this  it  must  be  *  The  inscriptions  of  Susa  for  the  most  part 
added  that  the  Akkad  tribe,  who,  although  belong  to  the  8th  century  B.C.,  the  kings 
not,  as  I  believe,  the  primitive  colonists  of  named  in  the  legends  being  oontemporaiy 
Babylonia,  exercised  no  doubt  a  very  great  with  Sennacherib,  Sargon,  and  their  imme- 
iaflnenoe  on  the  vernacular  language  of  the  diate  predecessors.  There  is,  however,  what 
ooimtry,  were  almost  certainly  of  Turanian  appears  to  be  a  date  in  the  long  inscription  of 
<^gin  as  distinguished  from  the  Hamite  or  Saimk'Nakhunta  on  the  broken  obelisk  at 
^^Qshite  stock.  It  would  seem  indeed  that  Susa — two  sets  of  numbers  occurring  which 
when  the  Akkad  or  Burbw  first  came  down  may  be  read  as  2455  and  2465.  If  these 
^Tom  Ararat  they  must  have  found  a  Cushite  numbers  are  really  chronol(^ical,  ihe  eia 
P^polation  already  in  possession  of  Baby-  referred  to  will  be  nearly  3200  years  B.C. 
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in  the  nee  of  post-positions  and  particles,  and  pronominal  enffixeo. 
approaches  to  the  character  of  a  Scythic  or  Turanian  rather  than  a 
Semitic  tongue,  yet  a  large  portion  of  its  vocabulary  is  absolutely 
identical  with  that  which  was  afterwards  continued  in  Assyrian, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  the  cognate  dialects,  and  the  verbal  forma- 
tions, moreover,  in  Hamite  Babylonian  and  in  Semitic  Assyrian 
exhibit  in  many  respects  the  closest  resemblance.  We  must  be 
cautious,  therefore,  in  drawing  direct  ethnological  inferences  from 
the  linguistic  indications  of  a  very  early  age.  It  will  be  £ar  safer, 
at  any  rate,  in  these  early  times  to  follow  the  general  scheme  of 
ethnic  affiliation  which  is  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  to  lay  as  little  stress  as  possible  on  presumed  affinities  or 
diversities  of  language. 

18.  Without  attempting  then  to  determine  whether  the  Elam- 
ites  of  2000  B.C.,  who  spoke  a  Hamite  dialect  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  Turanian  than  to  the  Semitic  tongues  of  after  ages,  were  really 
the  descendants  of  Elam  the  son  of  Shem,  or  whether  the  Biblical 
genealogy  does  not  rather  refer  to  some  primitive  race  which  had 
inhabited  Susiana  in  the  earliest  post-diluvian  period,  but  had 
given  way  to  Hamite  colonists  before  the  opening  of  history,  we 
must  be  content  to  know  that  the  original  Hamite  tribes  who 
wrested  Babylonia  from  the  Median  Scyths  in  the  23rd  centiiry 
B.C.  were  in  their  turn  superseded  in  power  after  258  years' 
dominion  by  immigrants  from  Susiana  of  a  kindred  race  who 
founded  the  great  Chaldaean  empire  of  Berosus. 

19.  Of  these  immigrant  Chaldaean  Elamites  Chedor-laomer  may 
very  well  have  been  the  leader,  while  Amraphel  and  Arioch,  the 
native  kings  of  Shinar  and  EUasar,  who  fought  under  his  banner 
in  the  Syrian  war  as  subordinate  chiefs,  and  Tidal  who  led  a  con- 
tingent of  Median  Scyths  belonging  to  the  old  noroade  population,* 
may  have  been  the  local  governors  who  had  submitted  to  his  power 
when  he  invaded  Chaldsea.  lliere  would  be  no  historical  improba- 
bility then  in  the  Kudur-mabtik  of  the  inscriptions  being  of  the 
immediate  family  of  the  Chedor-laomer  of  Scripture.     The  bricks  of 

^  The  name  which  in  our  version  of  Gene-  and  Ilgi,  for  theee  monarcitf  take  the  title  of 

818  appears  as  Tidal  is  rendered  in  the  Sept-  *'  king  of  Kmgi    Ahkad,"  and    tbej    am 

uagint  by  Bapydk,  the  second  letter  having  moreover  the  Accadian  language  in  their  m- 

been  read  as  "1  rather  thani,  and  the  y  being  scriptions,  while  the  subordinate  position  oi 

r^arded  as  a  guttural.     Now  Thttr-gal  is  Tidal  in  the  conftderacy  under  C3iedor-laomer 

pure  Aocadian  signifying,  "  the  great  Chief,"  shows  that  the  Turanian  nomades  were  at 

and  we  can  hardly  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  that  period  no  longer  the  dominant  reoe  in 

the  D^13  of  the  Hebrew  text,  represent  the  tiie  country.     It  is  proposed  theo«  pending 

Akkad  of  the  inscriptions.   The  real  difficulty  further  research,  to  identify  the  Mcdes  who 

then  seems  to  be  to  dedde  at  what  period  held  sway  in  Babylonia  from  B.C.  2458  to 

the  Akkad  inmiigration  into  Babylonia  took  2234  with  the  Burbur  or  Akkad  of  the  in- 

place ;  if  it  was  in  veiy  remote  antiquity — and  scriptions,  and  to  attribute  to  the§e  northmi 

the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Aocad  in  Gene-  colonists  the  first  civilixati<»i  of  the  cmmtir. 

sis  among  the  cities  of  Nimrod  is  strongly  in  They  may  have  found  picture  writing  alraadj 

favour  of  such  a  supposition — then    these  established  among  the  primitive  Ciuhite  in- 

Scythic  immigrants  may  very  well  be  held  habitants,  but  to  the  Aocad  immigrants  from 

to  represent  the  Zoroastrian  Medes  of  Berosus,  the  Armenian  mountains  must  no  doubt !« 

who  preceded  the  Chaldfcans.     It  is  manifest  assigned     the    Turanian    character    (»f   the 

indeed  that  the  Akkad  tribe  must  have  been  language  which  prevailed  in  Babylonia,  until 

established  in  Babylonia  long  betbre  the  age  gradually  replaced  by  a  Semitic  dialect  from 

of  the  two  earliest  monumental  kings  Urufih  Assyria. 
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tbe  former  must  be  considerably  older  than  those  of  Ismi-dagon^  and 
the  date  which  is  thus  obtained  is  not  long  after  that  ordinarily 
assigned  to  the  Exodus  of  Abraham.  The  title  borne  by  Kudur- 
mbuk  of  *'  Euler  of  the  West,"  if  this  be  the  rightful  rendering  of 
the  words  apda  Martu,  may  have  been  adopted  in  memory  of  his 
predecessor's  conquest  of  Syria ;  and  although  the  invocation  to  the 
Moon-god  on  the  bricks  of  Mugheir,  and  the  epithets  applied  to  the 
temple  of  that  divinity,  identify  Kudwr-mabuk  in  point  of  language 
and  religion  with  the  Hamite  monarchs  of  Hur^  who  both  followed  - 
and  preceded  him,  there  is  perhaps  sufficient  variation  in  his  legends 
from  the  standard  type  to  indicate  a  break  in  the  series,  such  varia- 
tion pointing  moreover  to  Elymais  as  the  country  from  which  the 
interruption  came.  Pending  further  research,  therefore,  it  is 
perhaps  allowable  to  assume  that  in  Kudur-mabuk^  we  have  a  near 
descendant  of  the  Elamite  founder  of  the  second  Hamite  dynasty  of 
Babylon — termed  Chaldsdan  by  Berosus ; — and  we  may  venture  to 
assign  his  date  to  the  close  of  &e  20th  oentur}*  b.c. 

20.  In  the  age  to  which  we  are  now  brought,  Semitism  as  a  dis- 
tinct Ethnic  element  seems  to  have  been  fii-st  developed,  the  germ 
however  in  its  crude  state  having  existed  long  previously  as  an 
integral  portion  of  Hamitism.  This  age  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
peculiar  sense  the  active  period  of  Semitic  colonisation.  The 
Phoenicians  removing  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Hebrew  Patriarch  marching  with  his  house- 
hold from  Chaldaea  to  Palestine,  merely  followed  the  direction  of 
the  great  tide  of  emigration,  which  was  at  this  time  setting  in  from 
the  east  westward.  Semitic  tribes  were,  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, gradually  displacing  the  old  Cushite  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula.'  Assyria  was  being  occupied  by  colonists  of  the  satae 
Semitic  race  irom  Babylonia — while  the  Aramaoans  were  ascending 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  forming  settlements  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Syria.'  Even  the  expedition  of  Chedor-laomer  and  his 
confederate  kings,  although  the  force  was  composed  of  Hamite 
trihes,  partook  probably  in  some  degree  of  the  same  character  of  a 
migratory  movement,  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  march 
of  2000  miles  would  have  been  undertaken,  especially  in  that  early 
age,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  plunder. 

21.  The  dynasty  which  continued  to  rule  in  the  land  from 
whence  all  these  lines  of  colonisation  radiated,  is  assigned  by 
Berosus  a  duration  of  458  years,  from  b.c.  1976  to  b.c.  1518;  and 
to  this  period  may  be  assigned  the  entire  list  of  the  kings  who  have 
been  mentioned  in  these  pages  as  the  successors  of  Kudur-mabuL 
Little  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  inscriptions  with  regard  either  to 
their  foreign  or  their  domestic  history.     They  assume  in  their  brick 


'  Ethnol<^n    are    nosr  agreed  that  in  establishment  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 

Arabia  there  hare  been  three  distinct  phases  ^  When  the  Aramseans  are  first  mentioned 

of  oolonintion — first,  the  Coahite  occapa-  in  the  coneiform  inscriptions,  aboat  b.o.  1120, 

tion,  recorded  in  Genesis  x.  7 ;  secondly,  the  they  are  fonnd  to  be  settled  along  the  banks 

wttkment  of  the  Joktanides,  described  in  of  the  Enphrates,  from  Babylon  to  Carche- 

▼enes  26-30  of  the  aame    diapter;    and,  mi^,  and  this  would  appear  to  hare  been 

thirdly,  the  entrance  of  the  Ishmaelites,  which  their  true  habitat   throughont   the  entire 

most  have  been  nearly  synchronous  with  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
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legends  a  great  Tariety  of  territorial  titles ;  but  the  nomenclatare 
belongs  almost  exolusively  to  Chaldaea  and  Babylonia.  Among  the 
names  used,  the  most  common  are  Kiprat  arba,  or  the  four  naces  (?)  * 
2.  Hur  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  or  Mugheir.)  3.  Larsa  (EUasar,  or 
Senkereh).  4.  Huruk  (Erech,  or  Warka,^  5.  Kingi  Akkad  (Accad 
of  Genesis).  6.  Babil,  or  Babylon  ;  and  7.  Nipur^  or  the  city  of 
Belus  (the  Greek  BiXtri,  and  modem  Niffer).  Assyria  is  not  men- 
tioned in  one  single  legend,  nor  are  there  any  names  of  cities  or 
districts  which  can  be  supposed  to  belong  to  that  province.  Except 
indeed  for  the  notice  preserved  on  the  Cylinders  of  Tiglath  Fileser 
I.,  that  the  temple  of  Anu  and  Vtd  at  As^ur^  or  ^Uh  Shergat^  had 
been  originally  founded  by  Shamas-Vyl,  son  of  Jsnii-^agon*  we 
should  have  been  without  any  direct  evidence  that  the  Chaldflean 
kings  had  ever  extended  th^ir  sway  over  the  country  which  adjoined 
Babylonia  on  the  north.  Such  an  extension  of  power  may  now  be 
assumed ;  but,  so  far  as  our  present  information  reaches,  it  would 
seem  as  if  Assyria  during  the  long  period  of  ChaldaBan  supremacy 
had  occupied  a  very  inferior  position  in  the  political  systenn  of  the 
East.  The  country  was  perhaps  governed  generally  by  Babylonian 
satraps,  some  of  whose  legends  seem  to  be  still  extant  ;^  but  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  furnish  the  Chaldsean  monarchs 
with  one  of  their  royal  titles. 

22.  The  state  of  Susiana  on  the  opposite  frontier  of  Chaldsea  must 
also  be  taken  into  the  account  in  estimating  the  power  of  the  groat 
Hamite  empire  on  the  lower  Euphrates.  There  we  have  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  legends,  both  on  bricks  and  slabs,  belonging  to  a 
series  of  kings,  who,  judging  from  their  language,  must  have  been 
also  of  a  Hamite  race.  The  character  employed  in  these  inscrip- 
tions is  almost  the  same  as  the  Hieratic  Chaldaean  of  the  early 
bricks,  but  the  language  seems  to  resemble  the  Scythic  of  the 
Achnemenian  trilingual  tablets  rather  than  the  Babylonian  primitive 
Chaldee.  Perhaps,  if  the  Hamite  languages  really  came  from 
Ethiopia,  they  bi^rcated  at  the  mouti[L  of  the  Euphrates,  ^ 
Western  branch  as  it  passed  through  Babylonia  merging  into  Semit- 
ism,  while  the  Eastern  branch  spread  into  Central  Asia  throngfa 
Susiana,  and  became  developed  into  the  various  dialects  of  the 
Turanian  family.  These  Cushites,  whose  memory  would  seem  to 
have  survived  in  the  Greek  traditions  of  Memnon  and  his  Ethiopian 
subjects,  but  who  were  certainly  independent  of  the  monarch^  of 
Chaldsea  Proper,  have  been  passed  over  by  Berosus  as  unworthy  of  a 


*  The  four  races  which  thus  comprised  the  '  This  Shamas^Vul  mkj  be  thus  pre- 

early  population  of  Babylonia  were  probably  snmed  to  have  been  a  younger  brother  of 

Hamite,  Turanian,  Arian,  and  Semitic,  and  Ibii-'mu'dumat  who  succeeded  Itmi-dagm  <» 

the  four  kings  in  Genesis  xiv.  may  thus  per-  the  throne  of  Chaldsea. 

haps  represent  the  four  difierent  nationalities,  '   Bricks    have    been    f<Hmd    at    Ail'M- 

Chedor-laomer  beii^  the  king  of  Susiana  who  Sliergaty  which  record  the  names  and  titles 

first  established  Hamite  or  Cushite  royalty  in  of  four  of  these    tributary    sntrapa.    Hv 

Babylonia^   Amraphel  and  Arioch,  as  their  legends,  as  might  be  expected,  are  of  the 

names  respectively  denote,  being  the  leaders  Babylonian  rather  than    of   the    AssyrisB 

of  the  Semites  and  Arinns,  and  Tidal  (or  type,  and   the   titles   belong  to  the  moie 

Ttmfal)  being  the  chief  of  the  Tnraniim  humbk  cLisa  of  dignities. 
Akkad. 
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place  in  bis  historical  scheme ;  jet,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  works  of 
which  the  citadel  of  Susa  is  an  example,  or  from  the  extent  of  country 
over  which  the  tjnsian  monuments  are  fonnd,'  they  could  hardly  have 
been  inferior  either  in  power  or  civilisation  to  the  Chaldaeans  who 
ruled  on  the  Euphrates.* 

On  the  subject  of  the  Arabian  dynasty,  which,  according  to 
Berosus,  succeeded  the  Chaldeeans  on  the  Euphrates,  nothing  certain 
has  been  ascertained  from  the  monuments.  The  names  of  the 
Arabian  kings  given  by  Syncellus,  belong  in  all  probability  to  the 
first  or  mythic  dynasty  of  Berosus,*  and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded 
as  determining  the  ethnic  affinity  of  the  line.  If  the  revolution  of 
6.0.  1518  was  similar  in  character  to  that  of  B.C.  1976,  and  the  intro- 
dnction  of  a  new  dynasty  involved  no  change  either  in  the  seats  of 
government,  or  in  the  religion  of  the  state ;  or  even  in  the  royal 
titles,  then  it  may  be  conceded  that  some  of  the  names  already 
enumerated  might  belong  to  the  fiunily  in  question;  but  if  the 
transfer  of  power  from  fiie  hands  of  a  Chaldaean  to  those  of  an 
Arabian  tribe  was  accompanied,  as  we  should  reasonably  expect, 
by  the  adoption  of  an  Arabian  dialect  and  an  Arabian  religion,  then 
we  must  believe  the  third  historical  dynasty  of  Berosus  to  be 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  unrepresented  in  the  inscriptions.  The 
only  legend  indeed  which  bears  such  marks  of  individuality,  as 

'  Biidu  liel<mgixig  to  tiie  Sasian  tjrpe,  almost  certain  that  it  was  well  known  to 

and  bearing  Scjthic  legends,  have  been  found  the    Akkad    or   Armenian    population    of 

amid  the  ruins  of  Ris&re  (near  Brtshire)  and  Babylonia,  being,  in  fiict,  their  vernacular 

Tamie  (Sirdf  of  the  Arabs),  and  in  all  pro-  title  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  dty  of  Nur, 

lability  the  line  of  mounds  which  may  be  and  simply  meaning  *'  the  Moon  race,"  so 

traced  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  eastern  called  from  their  special  worship  of  the 

shons  of  the  Persian  Gulf  contain  similar  moon.    Khaldi  in  the  Armenian  Pantheon, 

nha,  which  was  that  of  the  Akkad  prior  to  their 

*  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark  migration  to  the  south,  was  the  same  god  as 

that  throughout  the  series  of  legends  which  Hw    in    Hamite,    Sin    in    Assyrian,  and 

ranain  to  us  of  the  kings  of  Ifur  and  Kamar  in   Arabian  mythology;    and    all 

Mkadt  the  name  of  Chaldsea  nerer  onoe  these  names  seem  to  hare  been  indiflerently 

oocors  in  a  single  instance.     It  would   be  applied  to  the  great  southern  capital,  where 

haaardous  to  assert,  on  the  strength  of  this  the  Moon  god  was  worshipped  by  the  vari- 

D^^Te  evidence,  that  the  Chaldaeans  had  no  ous  races  who  dwelt  on  the  bankB  of  the 

(xistenoe  in  the  country  during  the  pge  in  Tigris  and  Euphrates.     Eupolemus,  indeed, 

question,  bat  thus  much  is  certain,  that  they  as  he  is  quoted  by  Eusebius,  appears  to  have 

cmM  not  hare  been  the  dominant  race  at  been    aware    that    Kamarina,    Uria,    and 

the  time,  and  that  Berosus,  therefore,   in  Chalda»  were  synonymous  terms,  though  he 

naming  the  dynasty  Chaldsaui,  must  hare  was  ignorant  of  the  lunar  etymology.  Com- 

med  that  term   in  a  geographical  rather  pare  the  passage  in  Cory*s  Frag.  p.  57 : — 

than  an  ethnological  sense.     The  name  of  4v  t^Asi  r^f  Bo/SvAwy/of,  Ko/iopfny,  V 

Kaidtti  for  the  ruling  tribes  on  the  lower  ripat  \4jup  w6\iy  Ovp/iyy,  cTi^oi  8i  fA^Btp- 

l^nphratea,  is  fint  met  with  in  the  Aasyrian  ftfiyfvofiiiniiy  XaKiedm^  w6\^v.   k.t.K, 

nuariptioQs  whidi  date  from  the  early  part  See  also   Book  vii.  Essay  iii.,  note  on 

of  the  9th  century  B.C.     In  deference,  how-  §  4.~  H.  C.  R.  1861.] 

«Ter,  to  the  authority  of  Berosus  (which  is  *  Syncellus  gives  these  kings  in  immediate 

^Qpported  by  the  Scriptural  notices  of  **  Ur  sucoezasion  to  the  seven  primitive  Chaldnans, 

of  ^Chaidees"),  the  term  Chaldasan  is  ap-  and  they  must  therefore,  as  it  would  seem, 

piled  throughout  these  notes  to  the  Cushite  be  included  in  the  86  mythic  kings  of  Bero- 

tribe  which  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated  bus.    Two  of  the  Arabian  names,  moreover, 

from  Soriana  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  seem  to  be  simply  Merodach  and  Nebo,  the 

iB  the  20th  century  B.C.  tutdary  gods  respectively  of  Babylon  and 

[Ahhoagh  the  name  of  ChaMwin  is  never  Borsippa. — See  Cory's  Ancient  Fragments, 

naitioBed  in  the  earlier  inscriptions,  it  is  p.  68. 
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may  distinguish  it  £rom  the  general  Chaldsean  series,  and  may  thus 
favour  its  attribution  to  the  Arabian  dynasty,  occurs  upon  a  brick 
(now  in  the  British  Museum)  that  was  found  by  Ker  Porter  at 
Hymary  which  was  in  all  probability  in  ancient  times  a  suburb  of  the 
city  of  Babylon/  The  kiug,  whose  name  is  too  imperfect  to  be 
read,  is  there  called  *'King  of  Babylon,"  nearly  after  the  titulary 
formula  of  the  old  Chaldeean  monarchs,  but  the  invocational  passage 
refers  to  a  new  deity,  and  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  phrases 
seems  to  dififer  from  that  which  is  followed  in  the  other  legends. 

The  Arabians,  it  is  highly  probable,  formed  an  important  element 
in  the  population  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley  irom  the  earliest 
times.  There  are  at  least  30  distinct  tribes  of  this  race  named  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  among  the  dwellers  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  and  under  the  later  kings  of  Nineveh,  the 
Yabbur  (modem  Jiblruf),  and  the  Gumbulu  (modem  Jumbuld),  who 
held  the  marshy  country  to  the  south,  appear  to  have  been  scarcely 
inferior  to  .the  Chaldseans  themselves  in  strength  and  numbers.* 
Of&ets  of  the  same  race  had  even  passed  in  the  time  of  Sargon 
beyond  the  mountain  barrier  into  Media,  where  they  held  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  territory,  and  were  known  as  **  the  Arabs  of  the 
East  ;**  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  inscriptions,  either  direct  or 
inferential,  to  show  that  the  Arab  nation  ever  furnished  a  line  of 
kings  to  Babylonia,  and  the  imsupported  statement  of  Berosus  to 
that  effect  must  therefore  be  received  with  caution. 

At  the  close  then  of  the  Chaldsean  period,  or  possibly  after  an 
interval  of  Arabian  supremacy,  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred 
to  Assyria  (ab.  B.C.  1273),  and  the  new  period  commenced,  con- 
cerning which  it  is  proposed  to  treat  in  a  separate  chapter.— 
[H.  C.  E.] 

[*  See  Hist.  Ins.  No.  XXII.     The  inscrip-  porary  and  antagonist  of  TigUth-Pile^r  I., 

tion  No.  XVII.  in  this  series  must  also  be  here  is,' that  the  &ther  of  the  king  on  the  Warka 

Dotioed.    The  king's  name  in  this  inscription  brick  seems  to  be  named  Irba-Merodach, 

cannot  be  distinctly  read  on  the  brick,  owing  and  in  the  Duck  Inscription  puUiabed  hj 

to  the  bad  condition  of  the  only  specimen  that  La  yard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  page  600>« 

has  been  yet  found,  but  the  groups  certainly  the  name  of  Babylon  in  the  title  givtn  to 

bear  a  singular  resemblance  to  a  royal  name,  this  same  king  Lini'Mcrodach  is  exprewd 

otherwise  known  both  from  the  Inscription  by   monc^rams  whidi  never  apply  to  the 

PI.  66,  No.  2,  and  from  the  famous  Bavian  city  in  question  in  the  earlier  records.     Per- 

Inscription,  not  yet  published.     The  king  in  haps,  indeed,  the  same  title  is  found  with  the 

question  was  Merodacf^tddtn'Okhi  (**  Mero-  modem  reading  for  Babylon  in  the  doubtful 

dach  gives  brothers"),  who  was  oontem-  groups  of  line  7  of  No.  XYII. — ^H.  C  B. 

porary  with  the  1st  Tigkth-Pileser  of  As-  1861.] 

Syria    (B.C.    1110),    and  who   was    thus         Synoellus  has  given  a  series  of  Merodach 

posterior,  not  merely  to  the  Chalda^an,  but  kings  at  the  head  of  his  Arabian  dynasty 

even   to   the   Arabian  dynasty  of  Berosus.  (Cory's  Frag.  p.  68 1,  and  the  names  we  ar« 

If   this    identification    ^ould    be   correct,  now  discussing  may  possibly  belong  to  the 

serious  doubt  will  be  thrown  on  the  whole  same  fiunily,  but  in  that  case  the  cfaroDoicgy 

chronological  scheme  as  put  forward  in  this  of  Berosns,  from  which  Synoellus  evidently 

essay ;    for  the  brick  in  question,  which  drew,  must  be  &ulty. 
comes  from  the  Bowarieh  ruin  at  Warka,  is        '  'This  may  help  to  explain  the  statement 

to  all  appearance  of  equal  antiquity  with  of  Herodotus  (ii.  141),  of  which  Josephna 

those   of   Khammurabi  or  FumapmriyM,  complains  (Ant.  X.  i.  §  4),  that  i^ennacberib 

or  even  with  those  of  the  Sin  aeries  of  kLigs  was  **  King  of  the  AnStiang  and  Assyrians,** 

who  preceded.     A    further    argument    in  as  well  as  the  yet  more  reinarkaUe  paaaa^ 

fitvour  of  the  attribution  of  the  legend  No.  where  his  army  is  termed  exclusively**  the  lM»t 

XVII.  to  Jftfrocfdc/i-MUw-oA/iiy  the  contem-  of  the  Arabians  "  {rhr  *ApafiUnt  crpdro9)^ 
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ON  THE  CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE. 

1.  Chronology  of  the  Empire.  Views  of  Ctesias.  2.  Opinion  of  Herodotus.  3.  Of 
BerosuB.  4.  Probable  duration,  from  B.o.  1273  to  B.c.  747.  5.  Origin  of 
Assyrian  independence.  6.  Earliest  kings — Bel-iwh,  Pudil^  Vul4ush,  and 
Shaima-gar,  7.  Series  of  kings  from  the  Tiglath-Pileser  Cvlinder.  8.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.  9.  His  son,  Asshur^xmi-pal.  10.  Break  in  the  line  of  kings.  Later 
monarchs  of  this  dynasty,  Asshur'iddin-'akhi  and  his  descendants.  11.  Sarda- 
napaluB  the  conqueror.  12.  His  palace  and  temples.  13.  Shalmaneser,  the 
Black  Obelisk  king.  14.  General  view  of  the  state  of  Asia  between  B.C.  900 
and  B.C.  860.  15.  Syrian  ccunpaigns  of  Shalmaneser  I.  16.  His  palace  at 
Nineveh.  17 .  S?iam(is- Vul.  18.  Campaigns  of /5^Aa7/uxs>  V'u/.  19.  VuNush  III.,  the 
Pul  of  Scripture  (?),  married  to  Semiramis.  20.  General  table  of  the  kings 
of  the  upper  dynasty.  21.  Lower  dynasty  of  Assyria — b.c.  747  to  b.c.  625. 
22.  Reign  of  Tiglath-Pileser  IL  23.  Shalmaneser  II. — his  siege  of  Samaria. 
24.  Sargon — ^his  extensive  conquests.  25.  His  great  palace  at  Khorsabad. 
26.  Reign  of  Sennacherib —his  great  palace  at  Koyunjik.  27.  His  military 
expeditions.  28.  PVobable  length  of  his  reign.  29.  Second  expedition  of 
Sennacherib  into  Syria — miraculous  destruction  of  his  army.  30.  Senna- 
cherib murdered  by  his  sons.  31.  Reign  of  Esar-haddon.  32.  His  magni- 
ficent palaces.  33.  Asshur-bani'pai  //.  —  his  hunting  palace.  34.  AsshuT'emit' 
«/•',  the  Saracus  of  Berosus,  and  Sardanapalas  of  the  Greek  writers  (?) — his 
character.  35.  Fall  of  Nineveh.  36.  Chronological  'Table  of  the  kings  of  the 
lower  dynasty.  37.  Duration  and  extent  of  the  empire.  38.  General  nature 
of  the  dominion.  39.  Frequency  of  disorders  —  remedies.  40.  Assyria  the 
best  specimen  of  a  kingdom-empire.  41.  Peculiar  features  of  the  dominion: 
(i.)  Religious  character  of  the  wars,  (ii.)  Incipient  centralisation.  42.  Cha« 
racter  of  the  civilisation  —  Literature  —  Art  —  Manufactures. 

1.  Ik  the  acceptance  of  the  whole  series  of  dates  obtainable  from 
Beroeus  and  Ptolemy  for  the  various  dynasties  which  ruled  in 
Babylon  from  the  commencement  of  the  ChaldsBan  Empire  in  b.c. 
2234  to  its  close  about  b.c.  1273,  there  is  implied  a  decision  in  a 
particular  way,  of  the  main  difficulty  in  Assyrian  chronology — the 
question,  namely,  whether  the  long  period  of  Ctesias,  or  the  short 
psriod  of  Herodotus,  should  be  adopted  as  the  true  chronological 
basis  of  that  country's  histoiy.  Keasons  have  been  already  given 
for  distrusting  Ctesias  on  most  points  where  he  is  the  sole  authority  ;^ 
and  in  this  particular  matter  they  are  strengthened,  at  once  by 
internal  evidence  of  falsity  in  this  part  of  his  history,  and  by  the 
external  test  of  entire  disagreement  with  the  most  authentic  sources 
of  information.  The  long  date  of  Ctesias  is  irreconcilable  with 
Scripture,  at  variance  with  the  monuments,  and  contradictory  to 
the  native  historian  Berosus,  whose  chronological  statements  have 
recently  received  such  abundant  confirmation  from  the  course  of 
cuneiform  discovery ;  it  was  connected  in  his  writings  with  a  forged 
list  of  between  thirty  and  forty  kings,  whose  names  for  the  most 


1  See  the  Introductory  Ejssay,  ch.  iii.  pp.  61-63. 
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part  betray  their  unreal  character;*  and  it  is  entirely  devoid  of 
confirmation  from  any  really  independent  writer.  It  may  therefore 
safely  be  discarded  as  a  pure  and  absolute  fiction  ;  and  the  shorter 
chronology  of  Herodotus  and  Berosus  may  be  followed.  The  scheme 
of  these  writers  is  in  tolerable  harmony  with  the  Jewish  records, 
and  agrees  also  sufficiently  well  with  the  remits  at  present  derivable 
from  the  inscriptions. 

Let  it  be  assumed  therefore  that  the  first  great  dynasty  of  Assyrian 
kings  covered  with  their  reigns  a  space,  not  of  1806  years  (as 
Ctesias  declared '),  but  of  620,  or  (more  exactly)  of  626  years,  as 
Herodotus  *  and  Berosus '  testified.  It  must  in  the  next  place  be 
determined  from  what  point  these  626  years  are  to  commence. 

2.  The  general  want  of  exactness  in  the  chronological  data  fur- 
nished by  Herodotus  has  been  already  noticed.*  Here  as  elsewhere 
his  numbers  are  incomplete,  and  we  cannot  do  more  than  approxi- 
mate to  the  opinion  which  his  researches  led  him  to  entertain  on 
the  subject.  As  it  happens,  however,  that  in  this  case  he  furoishes 
us  with  several  distinct  bases  from  which  to  calculate,  and  as  calcu- 
lations founded  on  these  various  bases  lead,  one  and  all,  to  very 
nearly  the  same  conclusion,  we  may  feel  tolerably  certain  what  the 
view  was  which  he  really  held,  though  it  is  nowhere  distinctly 
expressed  in  his  extant  writings/ 

Herodotus  evidently  connected  in  his  own  mind  the  foundation 
of  the  Lydian  and  the  Assyrian  monarchies.  Had  the  name  of 
Ninus,  or  that  of  Belus,  occurred  singly  and  separately  in  the 
genealogy  of  Agron,«we  should  not  perhaps  have  been  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  Ninus  or  the  Belus  of  other  historical  writers 
was  intended.  But  the  occurrence  of  both  names  in  oombination 
in  that  remarkable  list,"  removes  all  reasonable  doubt  upon  this 
point,  and  makes  it  morally  certain  that  he  intended  to  represent 
Agron,  the  first  Lydian  king,  as  the  son  of  the  Ninus  who  was 
the   mythic   founder   of  Nineveh.'     Now    it    has    been    already 


*  The  Arian  liames  of  Arias,  Xerxes,  Am-  History  "  of  Herodotus  (see  note?  on  Bo<*  L 
TAinithi'Bs  or  Armamithres,  Mithrceiis,  &c.,  ch.  10^),  we  should  not  be  left  to  form  ooa- 
can  have  little  biisineas  in  a  list  of  A8S3rrian  jectures  or  calculations  on  this  p<nnt.  Few 
monarchs.  Eqiiallj  out  of  place  are  the  of  the  ravages  of  time  are  so  deeply  to  be 
Greek  names  of  Amyntas  and  Laostbenes.  lamented  as  the  almost  total  loss  of  this  in- 
still more  plainly  fictitious  are  the  geo-  valimble  work. 

graphic    appellatives  —  Arabdlus,    Chalaiis,         ^  Herod,  i.  7.     (Comp.  Eaaay  i.  §  7.) 
Dercylns,  Ophratsus,  and  Acraganes.     (See         '  Nin  appears  to  have  been  aynooymoos 

Essay  vi.   §   11,  note.)     [It  has  recently  in  the  Scythic  of  Babylon  with  £ei  in  the 

been  asserted  that  Ctesias  was  indebted  for  Semitic  of  Assyria,  both  terms  signifying 

the  greater  number  of  his  names  to  a  Per-  generally  "  a  lord,"  and  being  applied,  with 

sian  Pharmacopeia,  as  they  represent  for  the  some  specific  qualificative  adjunct,  to  sevenl 

most  part  well-known  Oriental  drugs ;  but  of  the  gods  of  the  Pantheon.     There  an 

an  imposture  of  this  sort  seems  almost  too  also  some  grounds  for  connecting  Agron 

gross  for  belief. — H.  C.  R.]  with  the  other  two  names,  and  for  suppodng 

•  Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  21,  where,  however,  it  to  have  been  a  title  of  Bd-Merodach,  ins*- 
the  MSS.  give  the  number  of  years  as  1360 ;  much  u  the  great  mound  of  Babel  ^Kichi 
but  this  is  to  be  corrected  from  Synoellus  Mujellibeh),  which  we  know  trvrn  the  in- 
(p.  359,  C.)  and  Agathias  (ii.  25).  scriptions  to  have  been  a  temple  dedioatnl 

*  Herod,  i.  95.  *  Beros.  Fr.  11.  to  Merodach  by  Kebucbadnezsu',  boars  in 

•  Introductory  Eway,  ch.  iii.  p.  89.  the  early  Talmudic  wiitings  the  r«nMrkal«fc 
^  No  doubt,  did  w^e  posseas  the  **  Aasyrian  derignation  of  Tel-ffaffrtmieh,  or  the  Moond 
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shown  ^  that,  according  to  the  yiews  of  Herodotus,  Agron  mounted 
the  throne  in  about  the  year  b.c.  1229.  Ninus,  therefore,  his  fiather, 
should  have  begun  to  reign  a  generation  'earlier,  or  B.C.  1262.' 
Thus  the  520  years  would  appear  to  have  extended  (in  the  mind  of 
Herodotus)  from  about  b.c.  1262  to  b.c.  742. 

Again,  Herodotus  makes  the  520  years  end  with  a  revolt  of  the 
Hedes,  preceding  by  a  certain  space  of  time,  which  is  not  defined, 
the  establishment  of  the  Median  monarchy  under  Deioces.  This 
last  event  he  placed  228  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  or 
B.c  708.'  If  we  allow  a  generation  for  the  unestimated  interval 
which  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  intimates  to  have  been  of  some 
considerable  length,^  we  are  brought  to  almost  exactly  the  same 
result  as  that  already  obtained ;  since  the  520  years  would  on  this 
view  come  to  an  end  in  b.c  741,  and  would  consequently  commence 
in  B.C  1261. 

Further,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus  in  lus  Babylonian  history, 
that  Semiramis,  who  is  described  as  a  Babylonian,  and  not  an 
Assyrian  queen,  lived  "  five  generations  "  before  Nitocris,*  whose 
reign  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  seems  to  represent  that  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.*  If  then  we  count  back  four  Herodotean  gene- 
rations'  (133  years),  from  b.c  604,  which,  according  to  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  was  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  are  brought 
to  B.C.  737,  as  a  time  when  Babylonian  independence  had  com- 
menced, and  the  Great  Assyrian  Empire  had  consequently  come  to 
an  end.  From  this  it  would  result  that  Herodotus  placed  the  close 
of  his  520  years  at  least  as  early  as  b.c  737,  and  their  commence- 
ment at  least  as  early  as  b.g.  1257. 

From  these  three  separate  and  indepehdent  notices  we  may  con- 
fidently conclude  that  Herodotus  believed  the  Great  Assyrian 
Empire  to  have  been  founded  in  the  earlier  hajif  of  the  thirteenth 
century  before  our  era,  and  placed  its  dissolution  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century. 

3.  Berosus,  as  reported  by  Polyhistor,'  terminated  his  period  of 


of  Agron.     The  term,  however,  has  not  yet  rels  throoghoat  Media — he  holds  this  office 

heen  identified  in  the  inscriptions  either  as  a  for  some  time — then  resigns — anarchy  once 

titie  or  epithet  applying  to  Herodacfa. —  more  follows — and  being  found  intolerable, 

[U.  C  R.]  the  kingdom  is  at  last  established.      All 

^  See  Essay  i.  §  3.  these  changes  pnt  together  seem  to  require  a 

9  Dr.  Brandis  assumes  that  Ninus  would  tolerably  long  space. 

be  plaeed  by  Herodotus  52  years  before  *  Herod,  i.  184. 

Agron,  because  that  was  the  number  of  *  Nitocris  is  the  wife  of  a  Labynetus, 
years  aangned  to  the  reign  of  Ninus  by  who  probably  represents  Nebuchadnezzar 
Ctesias  (Rer.  Assyr.  Temp.  Emend,  p.  3).  himself;  and  Herodotus  perhaps  regards  her 
Bat  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  sup-  as  reigning  both  conjointly  with  him  and 
posing  that  Ctesias  and  Herodotus,  who  dif-  also  after  his  decease.  Her  great  works  in- 
hered in  almost  all  their  dates,  would  have  dicate  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  such  as 
agreed  in  this.  no  monarch  enjoyed  between  Nebuchadnezzar 

'  Of.  Essay  iii.  §  7,  note  *,  and  Nabonidus. 

^  The  Medee  first  experience  for  some  con-  7  Herodotus  always  reckons  inclusively, 
Aderable  time  the  evils  of  anardiy — Deioces  and  would  therefore  only  place  three  genera- 
then  sets  himself  to  get  a  character  for  tions  between  the  death  of  Semiramis  and 
justke~-be  succeeds  after  a  while — is  made  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nitocris. 
jud^  in  his  village — ^his  fame  grows — by  *  S^  hif>  Fragments  in  MtiUer's  Fragm. 
<fegnaB  he  becomes  the  arbiter  of  all  quar-  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  503,  Fr.  11. 
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626  years  with  the  accession  of  Phulus  or  Pul,  whom  Eusebins 
identifies  with  the  Pul  of  Scripture.*  The  date  of  Pul  is  deter- 
mined by  the  synchronism  of  Menahem,*  to  about  b.c.  770-760. 
If  Polyhistor  then  has  rightly  reported  Berosus,  he  would  seem  to 
have  placed  the  rule  of  his  first  Assyrian  dynasty  about  a  genera- 
tion earlier  than  the  time  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  his  Great 
Empire.  It  may  be  doubted  however  whether  Polyhistor  has  not 
misreported  Berosus,  or  Eusebius  misreported  Polyhistor.  There 
is  a  considerable  amoimt  of  important  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  the  scriptural  Pul  was  the  last  of  a  dynasty,*  And  it  is  very 
possible,  or  rather  very  probable,  that  Berosus  really  represented 
him  in  this  light,  and  included  his  reign  in  the  526  years  of  his 
seventh  dynasty.  In  this  case  the  chronological  views  of  the  Grecian 
and  Babylonian  historians  must  have  agreed  very  closely  indeed,  for 
Pul's  reign  seems  to  have  terminated  at  B.C.  747,*  the  date  so  well 
known  in  Babylonian  history  as  the  "  era  of  Nabonassar."  Berosna 
may  therefore  not  have  differed  from  Herodotus  by  more  than  five 
or  six  years  for  the  termination,  and  eleven  or  twelve  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  the  greater  difference  in  the 
latter  case  being  consequent  upon  the  use  by  Herodotus  of  a  round 
number.  4^d  it  cannot  but  be  suspected  that  the  entire  disagree- 
ment, so  to  call  it,  might  have  disappeared,  had  Herodotus  in  his 
•*  Muses "  condescended  to  greater  preciseness,  or  had  we  still 
possessed  that  other  work  of  his,  in  which  he  expressly  treated  of 
the  "  History  of  Assyria." 

4.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  520 
or  526  years  of  these  two  writers  are  to  be  counted  back  from  abont 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century ;  and  the  probable  starting-point 
is  the  well-known  historical  era  at  which  Babylon  established  a 
quasi  independence,  viz.  B.C.  747,  the  *'  era  of  Nabonassar.*' 

5.  Concerning  the  origin  of  Assyrian  independence,  nothing  can 


'  Chron.  Can.  I.  t.  p.  18,  ed.  Mai.     It  ivt^^wtr*  y4ru  H^ts  is  2ap8avd(v«X«r. 

u  curious  to  find  Pul  called  "  king  of  the  Agath.  ut  supra).     Thus  they  knew  of  only 

Chaldccans  "  (Chaldoorum  regem),  when  he  one  great  change  of  djnasty  in  Asfria,  and 

was  really  an  Assyrian  monarch.     Perhaps  thej  placed  it  immediatelj  after  Beleos,  or 

Polyhistor    here    too    misreported  his  au-  Belodius.       In    the    monuments    Tiglath* 

thority.  Pileser,  who  is  almost  certainly  the  saoo»or 

1  2  Kings  TV,  19.     According  toGinton,  of  Pul  (see  2  Emgs  iv.  19-29;,  omiii  to 

Menahem  reigned  from  B.C.  770  to  B.C.  7G0  record  the  name  of  his  father,  a  sure  indka- 

(F.  H.  vol.  i.  pp.  325-6).     I  do  not  con-  tion  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  new  dr- 

aider  that  the  Scriptural  dates  can  be  fixed  nasty.     For  further  evidence  on  this  point 

with  minute  accuracy,  or  that  iha  numbers  see  the  letter  of  Sir  H«  RawUnaon  in  the 

have  alwa3r8  come  down  to  us  uncorrupted ;  Athenaeum,  No.  1377. 

but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Men*-  '  Tiglath-Pileser  records  his  taking  th- 

hem  reigned  nearly  at  this  period.  hute  from  Samaria  m  his  eighth  year  (vitW 

'  Bion  and  Polyhistor  placed  the*  extino-  infra,  p.  384).     Now  this  event  appears  to 

tion   of  the  line  of    Ninus  under  Beleiis  have  preceded  by  a  very  short  interval  the 

(Agath.  ii.  25,  p.  119),  who  is  undoubtedly  conspiracy  of  Ho(«hea,  whidi  seems  to  be  re- 

the   Belochus  of  Syncellus    and    Eusebius.  lated  as  its  result  (2  Kirgs  xv.  30,..  Hotdiea's 

They  said  that  he  was  succeeded  by  Bel^  conspiracy  was  in  B.C.  737  or  738  Clintun's 

taras  (in  whose  name  may  perhaps  be  traced  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  326,  App.).     If  we  place 

the  .second  element  of  Tiglath-Pileser),  and  the   invasion  of  Tiglath-Pileser  two  jwn 

that  the  crown  continued  in  his  family  till  earlier  (B.C.  740;,  the  first  of  Tiglatb-Pi* 

Sardanapalus  (rj^y    fiuaikttw  rf   oticcfy  leser  would  be  B.C.  747. 
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1)6  said  to  be  known.  We  seem  to  have  evidence  of  the  inclusion 
of  Assyria  in  the  dominions  of  the  early  Babylonian  kings,  but  the 
time  when  she  shook  off  this  yoke  and  became  a  iree  coimtry  is 
quite  uncertain,  and  can  only  be  very  roughly  conjectured.  Per- 
haps it  is  most  probable  that  during  the  troubles  caused  by  an 
Arabian  conquest  of  ChaldsBa  and  Babylonia,  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  B.C.,  the  Assyrians  found  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  their  subjection,  and  establishing  a  separate  sove- 
reignty. However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  about 
the  year  b.c.  1273,  Assyria,  which  had  previously  been  a  com- 
paratively unimportant  country,  became  one  of  the  leading  states 
of  the  East,  possessing  what  Herodotus  not  improperly  terms  an 
Empire,*  and  exercising  a  paramount  authority  over  the  various 
tribes  npon  her  borders.  The  seat  of  government  at  this  early 
time  appears  to  have  been  at  Asshur,  &e  modem  KUeh-Sherghat, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  sixty  miles  south  of  the  later 
capital,  Nineveh.  At  this  place  have  been  found  the  bricks  and 
fragments  of  vases  bearing  the  names  and  titles  of  (apparently) 
the  earliest  known  Assyrian  kings,  as  well  as  bricks  and  pottery 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  satraps,  who  seem  to  have  ruled  the 
country  during  the  time  of  Babylonian  ascendancy.*  This  too  is 
the  city  at  which  Shamas-Vnl,  the  son  of  the  Babylonian  king, 
Jsmi-dagorij  erected  (about  B.C.  1840)  a  temple  to  ihe  gods  Ann 
and  Vol  ;•  so  that  it  may  with  much  probability  be  concluded  to 
have  been  the  capital  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Babylonian 
dominion. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  first  kings,  it  is  necessary  to  discard  alto- 
gether the  fables  of  Ctesias  and  his  followers.  Ninus,  the  mythic 
founder  of  the  empire,  and  his  wife  Semiramis,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  real  historical  personages,  nor  indeed  as  belonging  to 
Assyrian  tradition  at  all,  but  as  inventions  of  the  Greek  writers.' 
The  Babylonian  historians,  as  we  are  told  by  Abydenus,"  ignored 
altogether  the  existence  of  any  such  monarchs.  The  earliest  known 
king  of  Assyria  is  a  certain  Bel-lush^  who  is  the  first  of  a  con- 
secutive series  of  four  monarchs,  proved  by  the  bricks  of  KUeh-* 
Sherghat  to  have  borne  sway  in  Assyria  at  a  time  when  its  con- 
nexion with  Babylonia  had  not  long  ceased.  These  kings,  whose 
names  are  read  very  doubtfully  as  Bel^ush,  Pudtl,  Vul-iush,  and 
Shdma-sar,  or  ShcHmoHriSy  and  who  take  the  title  only  assumed 
by  independent  princes,  may  possibly  be  actually  the  earliest  of 
the  entire  series,  and  in  that  case  would  be  likely  to  have  covered 
with  their  reigns  the  space  between  B.C.  1273,  and  B.C.  1200.*     No 


^  Herod,  i.  95.  between  this  Dame  and  the  Scriptaral  Nim- 
^  Supra,  Eisay  Ti.  §  21,  note  i.  rod.  Semiramis  is  a  possible  name  for  an 
*  Ibid.,  §  2,  note  ^  and  §  6.  [There  is  Assyrian  Queen ;  but  the  only  known  Semi- 
no  positive  evideooe  that  the  IsmCdagon  of  ramis  of  Assyrian  history  is  the  \^ife  of  Vul- 
JCiUh-Sherghat  is  the  same  with  the  Ismi"  lush  III.,  whose  date  corresponds  fairly 
<iogon  of  MugheiTf  bat  there  is  much  enough  with  that  of  the  Semiramis  of  Hero^ 
to  render  the  idoitiiication  probable. —  dotoai  (Vide  inira,p.  382.) 
H.C.  R.]  ■  Fr.  11. 

'  CoDoeming  the  word  Kinus,  see  above,  '  The  legends  of  these  kings  have  been 

page  370,  note  ^    No  real  connexion  exists  published  in  the  new  series  of  Britiah  Mup 
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historical  OTents  can  be  .distinctly  assigned  to  this  period.'  The 
kings  are  known  only  hj  their  legends  upon  bricks  and  vases, 
which  have  been  found  at  but  one  single  place,  viz.,  KUek-Shtrghai, 
and  which  are  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  archaic  type  of  tke 
writing,  and  the  intermixture  of  early  Babylonian  forms  with  others 
which  are  purely  Assyrian.  It  is  on  this  ground  especially  that 
they  are  assigned  to  the  commencement  of  the  empire,  when  traces 
of  Babylonian  influence  might  be  expected  to  show  themselves; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  tlutt  they  may  possibly  belong  to  a  time 
about  150  years  later,  when  Babylonia  once  more  made  her  power 
felt  in  Assyria,  a  ChaldsBan  monarch  defeating  the  Assyrians  in 
their  own  country,  and  carrying  off  in  triumph  to  Babylon  the 
sacred  images  of  their  gods." 

7.  The  series  of  kings  which  is  probably  to  be  placed  next  to  this, 
consists  of  six  monarchs  forming  a  continuous  line,  and  reigning 
from  about  B.C.  1200  to  B.a  1050,  the  crown  during  this  period  de- 
scending without  a  break  from  father  to  son.  Of  these  kings  the 
names  of  the  first  five  are  recorded  on  the  famous  KUehSherghat 
cylinder,'  the  earliest  document  of  a  purely  historical  character 
which  has  as  yet  been  recovered  by  the  researches  pursued  in 
Mesopotamia.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  the  fifth  king  of  this  series, 
records  on  this  cylinder  his  own  annals  during  the  first  five  years 
of  his  reign,  concluding  his  account  by  a  glorification  of  his  an* 
cestors,  whom  he  traces  back  to  the  fourth  degree.  The  few 
particulars  which  are  given  in  this  slight  sketch,  form  almost  the 
whole  that  is  known  at  present  of  the  kings  in  question,  whose 
names  it  is  proposed  to  read  as  Nirdp-pal-kuray  Asshur-daha-U,  MutaggH- 
nabu,  and  Asshur^ris'ilim.  Of  the  first  of  these,  whose  name  is  even 
more  than  ordinarily  imcertain,  it  is  related  that  he  was  '*  the  king 
who  first  organised  the  country  of  Assyria,"  and  *'  established  the 
troops  of  Assyria  in  authority ;"  from  which  expression,  as  well  as 
from  his  being  the  last  monarch  in  the  list,  he  may  perhaps  be 
fairly  viewed  as  the  founder  of  the  line,  and  possibly  of  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  His  son,  Asshur-daha-U,  besides  ^*  holding  the 
sceptre  of  dominion,"  and  *'  ruling  over  the  people  of  Bel,"  is  only 
said  to  have  *'  obtained  a  long  and  prosperous  life."  Later,  however, 
in  the  same  inscription,  it  is  mentioned  that  this  king  took  down 
the  great  temple  of  Anu  and  Yid  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  which  was  at  the 
time  in  an  unsound  condition/  Of  the  third  king,  MutaggU-nabu^ 
nothing  more  appears  than  that  he  '*  was  established  in  strength  in 
the  government  of  Assyria ;"  but  of  the  fourth,  Asshur-ris-Uim,  the 
father  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  it  is  recorded  that  he  was,  like  his  son, 
a  conqueror.    Asshur-ris-Uifn  is  **  the  powerful  king,  the  subduer  of 


flemn  Caneifbrm  Iiiacriptionfl,  edited  by  Sir  ^  Sup^^  Eany  tL  §  2,  nole^ 

H.  R&wlinson,  PI.  6,  Km.  III.  and  IV.  "  Of   this   cylinder,   or  to  ipttk  more 

^  A  king  odled  ShalmarM'Stir,  or  Shal-  strictly,  octagoiud  prisn,  sereral  daplicatM 

manwria  [g^iery,  Shalmaneser  ?),  is  men-  have  been  foond,  tne  ioacription  htsag  tiie 

tioned  as  the  founder  of  Caiali  (Nimmd)  in  same  on  all  wi^  onimportant  TijiatiocuL 

a  late  inscription.     This  may  perhaps  be  See  the  new  British  Museum  Mries^  Pl»tes 

the  4th  monarch  of  the  Kileh-Sfterghat  seiies,  9  to  16. 

whose  name  is  almo$t,  though  not  ^uite,  the  *  See  Esoaj  vi.  §  2,  note  K 
ttune. 
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foreign  countries,  he  wbo  reduced  all  tlie  lands  of  the  Magian  (?) 
world  ^ — expressions  which  are  no  doubt  exaggerated,  but  which, 
contrasted  with  the  silence  of  the  inscription  with  respect  to  any 
previous  conquests,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  this  monarch 
who  first  began  those  aggressions  upon  the  neighbouring  nations, 
which  gradually  raised  Assyria  from  the  position  of  a  mere  ordinary 
kingdom,  to  that  of  a  mighty  and  flourishing  empire/ 

8.  The  annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  which  furnish  this  account  of 
his  ancestry,  extend  (as  has  been  already  observed)  over  the  space 
of  five  years.  During  this  period,  besides  rebuilding  the  temple, 
which  60  years  previously  had  been  taken  down  by  his  great- 
grandfather, he  claims  to  have  extended  his  conquests  over  a  large 
part  of  Cappadocia,  over  Syria,  and  over  the  Median  and  Armenian 
mountains.  In  Cappadocia,  and  the  region  intervening  between 
that  country  and  Assyria  Proper,  the  enemy  against  which  he  has 
to  contend  is  the  people  called  Nairu  This  nation  was  at  the  time 
divided  into  a  vast  number  of  petty  tribes,  each  under  its  own  chief, 
and  was  conquered  in  detail  by  the  Assyrian  monarch.  The  Syrians, 
or  Aramssaus,  whom  he  subdued,  dwelt  along  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates  from  Tsukha  (ihe  Shoa  of  Scripture*),  which  was  on  the 
confines  of  Babylon,  to  Carchemish,  which  was  near  the  site  occupied 
in  later  times  by  the  city  of  Mabog,  or  Hierapolis.  The  Armenian 
mountains  appear,  as  in  the  later  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  under  the 
name  of  Muzr  (Misraim),  thereby  perhaps  corroborating  the  testi- 
mony of  Herodotus  as  to  the  cozmexion  of  the  Colchians  with  the 
Egyptians.  The  date  of  these  wars  is  capable  of  being  fixed  with 
an  approach  to  accuracy,  by  the  help  of  a  rock-inscription,  set  up 
by  Sennacherib  at  Bavian,  in  which  a  Tiglath-Pileser,  whom  there 
is  every  reason  to  regard  as  the  monarch  whose  acts  we  are  here 
considering,'  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  Assyrian  throne  418  years 
before  Sennacherib's  10th  year.  As  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  falls 
certainly  towards  the  close  of  the  8th,  or  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century,  we  may  confidently  assign  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  12th  century  b.c.     This  date  accords  satisfisictorily  with 


*  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  his  reliance  on  the  great  gods,  and  thus  ob-» 

gcnealogiGat  portion  iff  this  important  doca-  tained  a  prosperous  and  long  life— 
mmt: —  **  The  beloved  son  of  Ninip-pal-kura,  the 

"  Ti^tli-Pileser,  the  Ulastrioas  prince,  king  who  first  organised  the  country  of  As- 

whom  Asshar  and  Hercules  have  exalted  to  syria,"  &c.  &c. 

the  ntmost  wishes  of  his  heart,  who  has        ^  Ezekiel  zxiii.  23.     Compare  also  the 

pnrsned  after  the  enemies  of  Asshur,  and  Shuhite  of  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Schene 

has  subjogated  all  the  earth —  of  the  Pentingerian  Tables,  which  adjoins  on 

"  The  son  of  Assbur-ris-ilim,  the  powerful  Babylonia, 
king,  the  subduer  of  foreign  countries,  he  who        ^  M.  Oppert  r^ards  the  Tiglath-Pileser 

has  reduced  all  the  lands  of  the  Magian  (?)  of  the  Bavian  inscription  as  a  didierent  mon- 

world—  arch  from  the  Tiglath-Pileser  of  the  Sherghat 

**  The  grandson  of  Mutag^l-nabu,  whom  Cylinders.     He  gives  the  suooeoion  thus : — 

•AsBhur  tha  great  lord  aided  according  to  the  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  Sardanapalus  I.  {AaskuT" 

wishes  of  his  heart,  and  established  in  strength  bani-pal) ,  Tiglath-Pileser  1 1.,  &c    (Rapport 

in  the  government  of  Aseyria —  k  son  Excellence  M.  le  Ministre  de  Tlnstruo- 

**  TIk  glorious  ofi^ring  of  Asshur-daha-il,  tion,  p.  43.)    But  there  are  no  grounds  for 

'who  held  the  soeptre  of  dominion,  and  ruled  this  distinction,  which  is  at  any  rate  purely 

over  the  people  of  Bel,  who  in  all  the  works  oonjecturaL 
of  his  hands  and  the  deeds  of  his  life  placed 
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the  discovered  dynastic  lists,  and  the  supposed  era  of  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy  ;  for  allowing  the  eight  kings  anterior  to  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.  to  have  reigned  twenty  years  apiece,  which  is  a  fair 
average,  and  taking  b.c.  1273  for  the  first  year  of  the  monarchy,  we 
should  have  b.c.  1113  for  the  accession  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  The 
inscription  of  Sennacherib  also  famishes  us  with  some  additional 
and  very  important  historical  facts  belonging  to  this  reign — the 
invasion,  namely,  of  Assyria  at  this  time  by  Merodach-iddin-^ii^  king  of 
Babylon,  his  defeat  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  aiid  his  triumphant  removal 
of  the  images  of  certain  gods  from  Assyria  to  his  own  capitaL  We 
learn  from  this  record  that  Babylon  not  only  continued,  to  the 
close  of  the  12th  century,  independent  of  Assyria,  but  was  still  the 
stronger  power  of  the  two — the  power  which  was  able  to  take  the 
offensive,  and  to  ravage  and  humiliate  its  neighbour. 

9.  Tiglath-Pileser  1.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Asshitr^ni-jxd  L 
No  particulars  are  known  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  of  whom  one 
single  record  only  has  been  as  yet  discovered,  which  is  a  dedicatory 
inscription  containing  his  name,  together  with  that  of  his  fether, 
Tiglath-Pileser,  and  his  grandfather,  Asshur-ris-ilm,  It  is  found  on 
a  mutilated  female  statue,  probably  of  the  goddess  Astarte,  which 
was  disinterred  at  Koyunjik,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

10.  At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  a  break  occurs  in 
the  line  of  kings  furnished  by  the  monuments,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible at  present  to  fill  up,^  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
of  very  long  duration.  Asshur^ddm-akhi,  the  next  known  king  to 
Asshur-bani-pal  /.,  is  thought  to  have  ascended  the  throne  about  the 
year  b.c.  1050,  being  thus  a  contemporary  of  David.  He  is  known 
only  as  the  repairer  of  certain  buildings  at  KUeh-Sherghat,, vrhich.  con- 
tinued to  receive  additions  from  monarchs  who  were  his  successorB, 
and  probably  his  descendants.  These  monarchs,  whose  names  may 
be  given  as  Asshur-dan-U,  Vvi-litsh  JL,  and  Tigulti-Nimp,  form  a  line 
of  direct  descent,  which  may  be  traced  on  without  interruption  to 
the  accession  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  the  king  of  that  name  whose 
actions  are  recorded  in  Scripture.  They  continued  to  reside  and  to 
repair  the  buildings  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  but  have  left  no  evidence  of 
conquests  or  greatness." 

1 1.  Tigulti-Ninip,  the  last  of  the  KtUhSherghat  series,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Asshur-idanm-palj  or  Sardanapalus,  who  appears  to  have 
transferred  the  seat  of  empire  from  KUeh-Sherghut^  which  had  been 


*  M.  Oppert  veDtures  to  fill  up  the  break  oessioa  of  the  kings  as  recorded  on  oonteffl* 

with  the  names  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  Belo-  porary  monuments ;    but  M.  Oppert  can 

dius  I.,  Belitaras,  and  Slialmaneser  I.,  whom  hardly  be  said  to  have  ofi«red  a  very  att»- 

he  represents  as  reigning  from  B.O.  1122  to  factory  explanation  of  the  discrepant  ao 

B.C.    1050.     He  applies  the   narrative  of  counts.     (See  the  Rapport,  &c,  pp.  44, 45.) 

Agathias  concemyig  Belochus  and  Belitaras  *  TiguJii-Ninip,  however,   is  mentiottf<i 

to  this  period,  identifying  the  latter  with  a  with  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  in  the  azmak  of  the 

certain  Bel'-kapi  (or,  according  to  him,  Bel'  great  Sardanapalus  on  the  Mimrad  mooc^ 

katrirassou),  who  is  mentioned  in  an  inscrip-  Uth,  among  the  warlike  anoeston  cf  tiist 

tion  of  the  great  Vul4ush  as  *<  the  founder  king  who  had  carried  then:  arms  into  tk 

of  the  empire."    This  inscription  presents  Armenian  mountains,  and  there  set  up  etel«K 

certainly  considerable  difficulties,    since    it  to  commemorate  their  oonqoests. — [U.C.B.J 
differs  greatly  from  the  apparent  actual  sue- 
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the  Assyrian  capital  hitherto,  to  Calah,*  the  modem  Ntmrud,  a  posi- 
tion about  40  miles  further  to  the  north,  near  the  junction  of  the 
greater  Zab  with  the  Tigris,  on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the 
stream.  The  circumstances  which  induced  this  change  are  unknown ; 
but  it  may  probably  have  been  connected  with  the  extension  of  the 
empire  towards  Armenia,  rendering  a  movement  of  the  govern- 
mental centre  in  the  same  direction  expedient.  Certainly  Asshur- 
idanni-pal,  who  seems  to  be  the  warlike  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks, 
was  a  great  conqueror.  In  his  annals,  which  have  come  down  to 
us  in  a  very  complete  condition,*  it  is  apparent  that  he  carried  his 
arms  far  and  wide  through  Western  Asia,  from  Babylonia  and 
Chaldaea  on  the  one  side,  to  Syria  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  other.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  latter  quarter  that 
his  most  permanent  and  important  conquests  were  effected.  Sarda- 
napalus styles  himself  "  the  conqueror  from  the  upper  passage  of 
the  Tigris  to  Lebanon  and  the  Great  Sea,  who  has  reduced  under 
bis  authority  all  countries  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  thereof."*  In  his  Syrian  campaign,  which  is  recorded  at 
length,  not  only  in  the  general  inscription,  but  also  on  the  votive 
Bull  and  Lion  which  he  set  up  at  Calah  on  his  return  from  it,  he 
took  tribute  from  the  kings  of  all  the  principal  Phoenician  cities,  as 
Tjre,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus :  among  the  rest,  probably  from 
£th-baal,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  the  father  of  Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab. 
He  also  received,  while  in  Southern  Syria,  a  present  of  rare  animals 
from  the  £ing  of  Egypt. 

12.  Sardanapalus,  the  son  of  TigvUi-Ninipt  is  the  first  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  of  whose  grandeur  we  are  able  to  judge  by  the 
remains  of  extensive  buildings  and  sculptures  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  North- West  Palace  at 
Nimrud,  which,  next  to  that  of  Sennacherib  at  Koyunjik,  is  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Assyrian  edifices.  A  large 
portion  of  the  sculptures  now  in  the  British  Museum  are  from  this 
building.  It  was  a  structure  nearly  square,  about  360  feet  in  length, 
and  300  in  breadth,*  standing  on  a  raised  platform,  overlooking  the 
Tigris,  with  a  grand  fa9ade  to  the  north  fronting  the  town,  and 
another  to  the  west  commanding  the  river.  It  was  built  of  hewn 
stone,  and  consisted  of  a  single  central  hall,  more  than  120  feet  long 
by  90  wide,  probably  open  to  the  sky,  round  which  were  grouped  a 
number  of  ceiled  chambers,  some  larger  and  some  smaller,  generally 
communicating  with  one  another.  The  ceilings  were  of  cedar, 
brought  apparently  from  Mount  Lebanon ;  *  the  walls  were  panelled 
to  a  certain  distance  from  the  floor  by  slabs  of  alabaster,  ornamented 
throughout  with  bas-reliefs,  above  which  they  were  coated  with 


1  Ca]ah  was  fonndfid  (as  aboye-mentioned,  xvi.  p.  361. 

p.  374,  note  ^)  hy  a  certain  Shalmanusar,  or  ^  See  the  plan  of  Mr.  Lajard  (Nineveh 

ShaJmannris,  poasibly  the  last  king  of  the  and  Bal^lon,  opp.  p.  655).     The  palace  of 

early  Kileh^ShergfuU  series;  but  it  seems  to  Sennacherib  at  Koyunjik  seems  to  haye  been 

have  been  a  mere  second-rate  city  until  the  a  square  of  nearly  600  feet.     (Ibid.,  plan 

ivttn  of  Aadrar-idanni-pal.  facing  p.  67.) 

'  See  the  British  Museum  Series,  Plates  *  Layard,  p.  356.     The  wood  discovered 

17  to  26.  in  this  palace  was  almost  all  cedar.     (Ibid., 

'  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ch.  p.  357.) 
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plaster.  The  smaller  chambers  were  frequently  dark ;  the  larger 
ones  were  lighted  either  by  openings  in  the  roof,  or  by  apertures  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  wall  near  the  ceiling.  The  floors  were  paved 
Mdth  slabs  of  stone,  often  covered  with  inscriptions.  A  close 
analogy  has  been  pointed  out  betvreen  this  style  of  building  and  the 
great  edifices  of  the  Jews,  as  described  in  Scripture  *  and  by  Jose- 
phus/  the  Jewish  kings  having  in  all  probability  borrowed  their 
architecture  from  Assyria.  The  dimensions  however  of  the  palace 
of  Solomon  fell  {at  short  of  those  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchs.* 

Besides  his  palace  at  Calah,  SardanapaluB  built  temples  there  to 
Asshur  and  Merodach,  which  stood  upon  the  same  platform,  adjoin- 
ing the  wall  of  the  city.  He  also  built  at  least  one  temple  at 
l^ineveh  itself,  which  however  had  not  yet  reached  to  the  dignity  of 
a  metropolitan  city.  This  temple  was  dedicated  to  Beltis,  a  deity 
worshipped  both  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon.' 

13.  Sardanapalus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shalmanursarf  or  Shal- 
maneser  I.,  the  great  monarch  whose  deeds  are  recorded  on  the 
black  obelisk  in  the  British  Museum.  This  prince,  who  reigned 
above  thirty-one  years,  was  engaged  either  personally  or  by  a 
favourite  general,^  in  a  perpetual  series  of  expeditions,  of  which  a 
brief  account  is  given  upon  the  obelisk,  the  details  being  apparently 
reserved  for  the  colossal  bulls,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  nsaal 
dedication  after  a  victory.  These  expeditions  do  not  fall  into  any 
regular  order,  nor  do  they  seem  to  result  in  actual  conquest.  They 
are  repeatedly  in  the  same  countries,  and  terminate  either  in  the 
submiission  of  the  monarch,  or  in  his  deposition,  and  the  establish- 
ment in  his  place  of  a  more  obsequious  ruler.  What  is  most  re- 
markable in  them  is  their  extent.  At  one  time  they  are  in  Chaldsa, 
on  the  very  borders  of  the  Southern  Ocean ;  at  another  in  Eastern 
Armenia  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian ;  frequently  they  are  in 
Syria,  and  touch  the  confines  of  Palestine ;  occasionally  they  are  in 
Cappadocia,  in  the  country  of  the  Tuplai  (Tibareni).  Armenia, 
Azerbijan,  great  portions  of  Media  Magna,  the  line  of  Zagros« 
Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  the  chain  of  Aimanus  and 
the  countiy  beyond  it  to  the  north  and  the  north-west,  are  invaded 
by  the  Aasyrian  armies,  which  exceed  upon  occasions  100,000 
fighting  men.  Everywhere  tribute  is  enforced,  and  in  most  places 
images  of  the  king  are  set  up  as  a  sign  of  his  possessing  the  supre- 
macy. The  Assyrian  successes  are  throughout  attributed,  after  the 
favour  of  Asshur  and  Merodach,  to  their  archers. 

14.  The  picture  furnished  by  the  inscriptions  of  the  general  coor 

'  See  1   Kings,  cfas.  vi.  and  vii. ;    and  palaces  did  not  greatly  eioeed. 
2  Chron.  ch.  iii.  *  The  inacription  also  on  tiie  broken  ob^ 

7  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  viii.  2.     Compare  lisk  in  the  British  Museom  (Historical  In- 

Fergusson's  Palaces  of  Nineveh,  p.  229,  and  acriptions,  PI.  28)  appeals  to  belong  to  the 

Laird's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  644-649.  great  Saidanapalos,  and  oommemontes  both 

^  The  palace  of  Solomon  waa  150  feet  his  hunting  exploits  in  Syria  and  the  cxt«- 

long  and  75  fast  brood,  thus  covering  a  sive  repairs  which  he  executed  at  Aabor  or 

apace  little  more  than  one-tenth  of   that  KiUh-Sherghat. 

covered  by  the  palace  of  Sardana]ydiis,  and         ^  Called    IHhti^aamar   by  Dr.  Hiacka. 

not  one-Uiirtieth  of  that  covered   by  the  See  his  translation  of  tlie  Nimrod  Ofasbk  u 

▼ast  building  of   Sennacherib.     Its  height  the  Dublin  Univenity  Magaiine  fcr  Oi^»- 

was  45  feet,  which  perhaps  the  Aasyrian  ber,  1853,  pp.  422,  425,  and  436. 
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dition  of  Western  Asia  at  this  period  (b.c.  900 — 860)  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  all  which  they  present  to  ns.  At  the 
extreme  west  appear  the  Phoenician  cities.  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  By  bins, 
from  which  Shalmaneser  takes  tnbnte  in  his  21st  year.  Adjoining 
upon  them  are  the  kingdoms  of  Hamath  '  and  Damascus,  the  latter 
at  first  under  Benhadad,'  and  then  under  Hazael ;  the  former  under 
a  king  named  Sakhulena.  These  kingdoms  are  closely  leagued 
together ;  and  united  in  the  same  alliance  are  their  neighbours,  the 
Khatti,  or  Hittites,  who  form  a  great  confederacy  ruled  by  a  number 
of  petty  chiefs,*  and  extend  continuously  from  the  borders  of 
Damascus  to  the  Euphrates  at  Bir,  or  Birehrjik,  The  strength  of  the 
Hittites,  Hamathites,  and  Syrians  of  Damascus,  is  in  their  chariots.* 
They  are  sometimes  assisted  by  the  *'  kings  of  the  sea-coast,"  who 
are  probably  the  Phoenician  princes.  The  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
from  a  little  north  of  Hamath  to  the  great  bend  which  the  river 
makes  towards  the  west,  and  the  country  eastward  as  far  as  the 
mountains  which  separate  the  tributaries  of  that  stream  from  those 
of  the  Euphrates,  are  in  possession  of  the  Patena,  a  tribe  of  Hittites, 
whose  name  connects  them  with  the  Poc^an- Aram  of  Scripture,  and 
the  BatarodSk  of  the  Greek  writers.  This  people  is  permanently 
subject  to  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrians  have  access  through  their 
territories  to  the  countries  of  their  neighbours.  East  of  the 
Euphrates,  in  the  country  between  Bir  and  Diarbekr,  are  the  Nairi 
or  Nayari,  adjoining  upon  the  Armenians,  who  reach  from  about 
Diarbekr  to  &e  basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh^  which  belongs  to  the 
Manrud  (who  are  the  Minni  of  Scripture).*  Southward  along  the> 
line  of  Zagros,  are,  first,  Kharkhar^  about  Lake  Van ;  ne^ft  Hupuska, 
reaching  south  to  Holwan  and  the  Gates  of  Zagros ;  and  then  the 
country  of  the  Tsmri,  reaching  as  far  as  Susiana,'  east  of  which  dwell 
the  Modes  and  (perhaps)  the  Persians.'   Below  Assyria  is  Babylonia, 

'  The  importance  of  Hamath  at  this  early  liable  to  he  confounded  in  Hebrew,  as  they 

period  iB  strongly  marked  in  Scriptore,  first,  are  in  the  name  Hada^fezer,  or  Hadarezer. 

by  the  frequent  nse  of  the  expreadon,  **  the  (Comp.  2  Sam.  viii.  3-12,  with  1  Chron. 

entering  in  of   Hamath''   (josh.  xiii.   5;  zviii.  3-10.) 

JndgeB  iii.  3 ;    1  Kings  yiii  65,  &c.),  for         ^  See  Dr.  Hindu's  article  in  the  Dublin 

the  district  north  of  the  Holy  Land ;    se-  Univ.  Mag.  p.  422,  note.     Twelve  kings  of 

coDifiy,  by  what  is  rekted  of  the  dealings  of  the    southern    Hittites    are    mention^i   in 

DaTidwithToi(2Sam.  viiL  9,  10;  1  Chron.  seyeral  places.     Compare  the  expressions  in 

XTiii.  9,  10) ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  manner  Scripture,  "  for  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites 

in  winch  the  Assyrian  envoy,  Rabshakeh,  did  they  bring  chariots  out"  (1  Kings  i. 

spesb  of  it  (2  Kings  xviii.  34,  xix.  13).  29),  "  the  king  of  Israel  has  lured  against 

It  was  conquered  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  us  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,"  &c 
viii.  3,  4),  became  independent  probably        *  Compare  2  Sam.  z.   18;    1  Kings  z. 

under  Jeroboam  the  First,  and  was  again  re-  29,  zz.  1,  &c. 

dooed  by  Jeroboam  the  Second  (2  Kings        <  See  Jer.  li.  27:  *<Call  together  against 

ziT.  28).    Hamath  at  this  time  was  the  her   TBabylon)   the  kingdoms    of   Ararat, 

capital  of  Coele-Syria,  and  occupied  the  site  Minni,  and  A^kenaz." 
of  the  modem  Hcanah,  ?  This  name  has  been  hitherto  read  as 

'  This  king  was  recognised  independently  Namri,  but  the  reading  of  Tsimri  is  to  be 

hoth  by  Dr.  Hinda  and  Sir  H.  Kawlinson.  pre&rred.      Compare  Jer.  zzv.  25,  where 

The  name  is  read  by  the  former  authority  the  kings  of  Zimri  are  associated  with  the 

as  Ben-idrt.    The  Septuagint,  it  must  be  kings  of  Elam  and  the  kmgs  of  the  Hedes. 

ranembeied,   substitutes   'Yi^t  "AScp   for  [H.  C.  R.] 

Beii>hadad  (1  Kings  zz.  1,  &c.),  and  the  d        '  The  first  appeanmoe  of  the  Medes  in 

ttd  r,  from  thdr  similarity,  are  constantly  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  is  in  the  244h  year 
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the  more  northern  portion  of  which  is  the  country  of  the  Accad, 
while  the  more  southern,  reaching  to  the  coast,  is  Chalda&a — the  land 
of  the  Kcddau  Above  Babylonia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
are  the  Tsukhij  perhaps  the  Shuhites  of  Scripture,*  Finally,  in 
Cappadocia,  above  the  northern  Hittites,  and  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
are  the  Tuplaij  or  Tibareni,  a  weak  .people,  under  a  multitude  of 
chiefs,*  who  readily  pay  tribute  to  the  conqueror. 

15.  The  most  interesting  of  the  campaigns  of  Shalmaneser  are  those 
which  in  his  6th,  11th,  14th,  and  18th  years  he  conducted  against 
the  countries  bordering  on  Palestine.  In  the  first  three  of  these  his 
chief  adversary  was  Benhadad  of  Damascus,  the  prince  whose  wars 
with  Ahab  and  Jehoram,  and  whose  murder  by  Hazael,  are  related 
at  length  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.*  Benhadad,  who 
had  strengthened  Himself  by  a  close  league  with  the  Hamathites, 
Hittites,  and  Phoenicians,  was  defeated  in  three  great  battles  by  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  and  lost  in  one  of  them  above  20,000  men. 
This  ill  success  appears  to  have  broken  up  the  league,  and  when 
Hazael,  soon  after  his  accession,  was  attacked  in  his  turn,  probably 
about  the  year  b.c.  884  or  885,*  he  was  left  to  his  own  resources, 
and  had  to  take  refuge  in  Anti-Libanus,  where  Shalmaneser  engaged 
and  defeated  him,  killing  (according  to  his  own  account)  16,000  of 
his  fighting  men,  and  capturing  more  than  1100  chariots.  It  was 
probably  at  this  time,  or  perhaps  three  years  later,  when  the  con- 
queror once  more  entered  Syria  and  forced  Hazael  to  supply  his 
troops  with  provisions,  that  the  first  direct  connexion,  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  took  place  between  the  people  of  Israel  and  the 
Assyrians.  •  One  of  five  epigraphs  on  the  black  obelisk  records  the 
tribute  which  Yahua,  the  son  of  Khumri — i.  e.  Jehu,  the  son  of  Omri* 


of  Shalmaneser  I.,  abottt  B.C.  880.     Their  own  accession — if  we  regard  Clinton's  date 

exact    locality  cannot   be  fixed,  bat  they  for  Hazael  as  sufficiently  assoertained — miut 

clearly  dwell  east  of  the  l^mri  who  inhabit  fall  between  B.C.  904  and  B.C.  900.    K&  ▼« 

the   Kurdish  mountains.      It  is  uncertain  have  his  annals  for  thirtyK>ne  years,  he  most 

whether  the  Bartsu  or  Partsu  are  the  Per-  hare  continued  to  reign  at  least  as  lat«  as 

sians.     From  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  to  B.C.  873,  being  thus  oontemporary  with  the 

that  of  I^,  they  seem  to  occupy  south-  Jewish  kings  Jehoshaphat,   Jehoram,  Afaa* 

eastern   Armenia,  where  they  are  under  a  ziah,  Joash,  and  with  the  Israelitish  noa^ 

number  of  rJiiefs,  as  many  as  twenty-seven  archs  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  Jehoram,  and  Jdia. 

bringing  tribute  to  the  Assyrian   monarch  *  Dr.  Hincks  says:  '*This  title  (son  of 

on   one   occasion.     In  the  reign  of  Senna-  Omri)  is  equivalent  to  King  of  Samaria,  the 

cherib  they  appear,  as  Partsu,  in  the  posi-  dty    whidi    Omri  built,  and  whidi  was 

tion  in  wluch  we  should  expect  to  find  Per-  known  to   the   Assyrians  as   Betb-Omri." 

sians.  (Nimrud  Obelisk,  p.  426.)      But  is  it  not 

*  Job  ii.  11,  &c     See  page  375,  note  '.  rather  a  claim — possibly  not  altogether  &1« 

^  As  many  as  twenty-four  kings  of  the  — ^to  actual  descent  from  Omri,  and  another 

Tuplai  are  mentioned  (Hincks,  p.  424).  instance  of  the  anxiety  of  unirpers  in  the 

3  1  Kings  xz.  1-34,  zxu.  29-36 ;  2  Kings  East  to  identify  themselves  with  the  dynarty 

yi.,  vii.,  and  viii.  which  they  in  reality  dii^)oaBess?    (See  note  * 

>  Hazael  appears  to  have  succeeded  Ben-  on  book  i.  ch.  108.)     Jehu,  we  know,  was 

hadad,  B.C.  886.     (See  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  really  the  son  of  Jehoshapba^  and  grandson 

i.  Appendix,  p.  324.)     Hence  the  time  of  of  Nimshi  (2  Kings  ix.  2  and  14X      But  he 

Shalmaneser  1.  may  be  fixed  with  a  near  may  have  been  on  the  mother*s  nit  de- 

approach  to  certainty.     For  as  the  aooession  soended  from  Omri,  or  he  may  merely  haw 

of  Hazael  falls  neoeHsarily  between  his  14th  claimed  the  connexion  without  any  ground 

year,  when  he  wars  with  Benhadad,  and  his  of  right.    The  Assyrians  woold  of  conr« 

18th,  wlien  he  contends  with  Hasael,  hia  simply  aooept  the  title  which  he  gave  himsdL 
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— brought  to  the  king  who  set  it  up,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  articles  manufactured  from  gold.  It  was 
perhaps  this  act  of  submission  which  provoked  the  fierce  attack  of 
Hazael  upon  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Jehu,  when  he 
**  smote  them  in  all  Uieir  coasts,"  and  deprived  them  of  the  entire 
country  east  of  Jordan,  the  ancient  possession  of  the  tribes  of 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh,  as  far  as  "  Aroer  by  the  river  Amon,"  * 
which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

16.  Shaimaneser  dwelt  indifferently  at  Calah  and  at  Nineveh,  and 
greatly  embellished  the  former  of  these  cities.  He  was  the  builder 
of  the  central  palace  at  that  place,  which  has  furnished  us  with  a 
few  interesting  specimens  of  Assyrian  art.  Like  his  father,  he 
appears  to  have  brought  timber,  probably  cedar,  from  the  forests  of 
Syria;  and  sometimes  even  to  have  undertaken  expeditions  for 
that  special  pur|)ose.  He  probably  reigned  from  about  B.C.  900  to 
B.C.  860  or  8o0.* 

17.  Shalmaneser  I,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Shamas-  Vul,  whose 
annals,  like  his  father's,  have  in  part  come  down  to  us  upon  an 
obelisk  set  up  by  him  to  commemorate  his  exploits,  at  Calah,  which 
seems  to  have  biaen  still  the  Assyrian  capital.  We  learn  from  this 
document,'  that  during  the  lifetime  of  IShcdmaneser,  Asshur-danin-pal, 
his  eldest  son,  had  raised  a  revolt  against  his  authority,  which  was 
with  difficulty  put  down  by  Shamas-  \  ul,  the  young  brother.  Twenty- 
seven  strong  places,  including  Asshur^  the  ()ld  metropolis,  Amida 
(the  modem  Diarbekr),  Telapni,  which  was  near  Orfa,  and  the 
famous  city  of  Arbela — here  first  commemorated — espoused  the 
cause  of  the  pretender.  A  bloody  struggle  followed,  resulting  in 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  by  the  capture  of  the  revolted 
cities,  which  were  taken  by  Shamas-  Vul,  one  after  another.  Asshur- 
damn-pal,  in  all  probability,  lost  his  life — if  not,  at  any  rate  he  for- 
feited the  succession,  which  thus  fell  to  the  second  son  of  the  late 
monarch. 

18.  The  annals  of  Shamas^  Vul  upon  the  obelisk  extend  only  over 
the  term  of  four  years,  and  then  end  abruptly.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  he  reigned  for  so  short  a  time,  as  the  space  between 
Shalmaneser  I.  and  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  exceeds  a  century,'  and  is 
occupied  (so  far  as  at  present  appears)  by  but  two  reigns,  those  of 
Shamas-  Vulf  and  of  his  son  and  successor,  ViU-iush  IJL  In  these 
four  years  Sliofnas-  Vid  undertook  expeditions  against  the  tribes  of 
the  Nairi  on  the  flanks  of  Taurus,  against  the  countries  bordering 


^  2  KiDgs  X.  32,  33.  "^  This  inficription  has  been  in'  great  part 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  dates  translated  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  Journal 

depend  npcm  the  ordinary  Scriptare  chrono-  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  toI.  xvi.  part  i.  Annual 

logy,  which,  placing  the  final  capture  of  Beport,  p.  xii.  et  seq. 

Jerusalem  by  Nebu^adnezzar  in  B.C.  588,         '  That  is,  if  we  connect  the  accession  of 

sod  following  the  tine  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  Tiglath-Pileser  with  the  era  of  Nabonassar, 

ancnrding  to  the  years  assigned  them  in  the  B.C.  747.     There  is  no  doubt  a  great  difficulty 

Hebrew  text,  obtains  for  the  first  of  Rehoboam  in  supposing  that  the  three  consecutive  reigns 

the  year  B.C.  975  m  976.     (See  Clinton,  vol.  of  a  father,  son,  and  grandson,  cover  the  spare 

i.  p.  329,  App.)    The  line  of  the  kings  of  from  B.C.  900  to  B.C.  747,  a  period  of  153 

Israel  would  produce  a  date  15  or  20  years  years. 
k>wer  than  this. 
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on  Aimenia  to  the  Bouth  and  east,  against  the  Medes  beyond  Zagros, 
and  finally  against  the  Babylonians.  This  last  campaign  is  the 
most  important.  In  it  Shamas-  Vul  declares  that  he  took  above  200 
towns,  and  defeated  a  combined  army  of  ChaldBsans,  Elamites, 
Tsimri,  and  Aramasans  or  Syrians,  which  the  king  of  Babylonia  had 
collected  against  him,  slaying  5000  and  taking  2000  prisonets,  to- 
gether with  1000  chariots. 

19.    VuL'lushy  the  third  prince  of  that  name,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Shamas-  Vtd,     He  is,  perhaps,  the  Pul  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  the  Phaloch  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Belochus  of 
Eusebius  and  others.     He   built  some  chambers  in  the  central 
palace  at  Calah,  which  had  been  originally  erected  by  his  grand- 
father, and  which  was  afterwards  despoiled  by  Esarhaddon.    The 
records  of  his  time  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered  are  scanty, 
but  possess  a  peculiar  interest.     One  of  them  is  a  pavement  slab' 
from  the  upper  chambers  at  Nimrud  (Calah),  wherein  is  noticed  his 
reception  of  tribute  from  the  Medes,  Partsu,  Minni,  and  Nairi  on 
the  north  and  east,  from  the  country  of  Khumri,  or  Samaria,  from 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Damascus,  Idumsea,  and  Palestine  on  the  Western  Sea — 
a  relation  which  accords  with  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings,  that  Pul  received  a  thousand  talents  as  tribute  from 
Menahem,   king  of  Israel.^     Another  is  a  brief  inscription  on  a 
statue  of  the  god  Nebo,*  which  shows  that  the  name  of  his  wife 
was  Semiramis,  and 'that  she  reigned  conjointly  with  her  husband, 
thus  very  remarkably  confirming  the  account  given  by  Herodotus 
of  the  real  age  of  that  personage,  and  also  explaining  in  some  de- 
gree her  position  in  Herodotus  as  a  Babylonian  rather  than  an 
Assyrian  princess.      Vtd-lush  I J  J.  certainly  seems  to  have  been  in  an 
especial  way  connected  with  Babylonia.     He  appears  to  sityle  him- 
self *'  the  king  to  whose  son  Asshur  the  chief  of  the  gods  has  granted 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon :"  and  relates  that  on  his  return  from  a 
campaign  in  Syria,  in  which  he  had  taken  Damascus,  he  proceeded 
to  Babylonia,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  the  Chaldaeans,  and 
sacrificed  in  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Cutha,  to  the  respective  gods 
of  those  cities,  Bel,  Nebo,  and  Kergal.     It  is  possible  that  Semi- 
ramis was  a  Babylonian  princess,  and  that  Vui-lush  IIJ.^  in  right  of 
his  wife,  became  sovereign  of  Babylon,  where  he  may  have  settled 
his  son  Kabonassar.  The  history  of  this  period  is  however  shrouded 
in  an  obscurity  which  we  vainly  attempt  to  penetrate ;  and  it  can 
only  be  said  that  under  this  king  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  Keems 
to  have  come  to  an  end,  and  in  its  place  a  new  dynasty  to  have 
been  established. 


*  For  a  full  aoooimt  of  this  inscriptioa  see  probably  iron. 
Atheuicum,  No.  1476,  p.  174.  s  The  statue,  which  is  vow  in  tJie  British 

^  2  Kings  zv.  19,  20.     The  amount  of  Museum,  is  dedicated  hj  the  artist  to  *«  Kb 

Meofihem's  tribute  is  Dot  stated  ui  the  inscrip-  lord  Vul4ush,  and  his  lady  Sammuramit.** 

tioQ ;  but  as  it  has  been  thought  excessive,  it  By  the  form  of  the  letters  and  other  6^n»^  it 

may  be  well  to  observe  that  from  Marihay  certainly  belongs  to  the  time  of  Vul^lmth  lU., 

king  of  Damascus,  Yul-lush  took  at  this  time  and  not  to  either  of  the  two 

2300  talents  of  silver,  20  talents  of  gold,  of  the  same  name. 
3000  of  copper,  and  5000  of  some  other  metal, 


Essay  yil. 
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20.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  probable  chronology  of  the 
kings  of  the  period:— 

B.C. 

1.  Bel-Itbsh ab.  1273. 

2.  Pudil        I 

3.  Vul-liiBh [  ab.  1200. 

4.  Shalma-sar  (or  Shalma^rifl) ) 

5.  Nin-pal-kura    ..      ....      ..   "  ..      ..  j  ^^  ^^^^^ 


6.  ABshur-daha-il  CtiiB  tonS 

7.  Mutaggil-nabu  (his  son) 


ab.  1130. 


8.  AAflhur-ris-ilim  (his  son)        

9.  Tiglath-Pilewr  I.  (his  son) ab.  1110. 

10.  Awhur-bani-pal  X.  (hiii  son) ab.  1080. 

«                *                «               *  * 

11.  Asshur-ftdan-akhi            ab.  1050. 

12.  Asshur-dan-il  (his  son) ab.  1025. 

13.  VuMiish  II.  (his  son) ab.  1000. 

14.  Tiglathi-Ninip  (Ips  son)         ab.     960. 

15.  Asshur-idaimi-pal  (his  son) ab. 

^16.  Shalmaneser  (lus  son) ab. 

17.  Samsi-Yul  (his  son)        ab. 

18.  Yul-liish  III.  (hk  son) ab. 


930. 

900  to  850. 
853  to  800. 
800  to  747. 


21.  The  circumstances  which  brought  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty 
to  a  close,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  a  king  of  a  different  family, 
are  neither  recorded  in  the  inscriptions,  nor  by  any  writer  of  much 
authority.*  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
Pul,*  has  left  no  record  of  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  the 
crown.  His  inscriptions  however  support  the  notion  of  a  revolution 
and  change  of  dynasty  in  Assyria  at  this  point  of  its  history.  Con- 
trary to  the  universal  practice  of  previous  monarchs,  he  omits  all 
mention  of  his  ancestors,  or  even  of  the  name  of  his  father,  upon 
his  Qionuments.  We  may  safely  conclude  from  this  that  he  was 
a  usurper,  and  that  his  ancestry  was  not  royal.  This  is  the  cir- 
cumstaiice  which  makes  it  probable  that  the  lower  dynasty  of 
Assyria  commenced  with  this  monarch  rather  than  with  Pul, 
whom  Berosus  is  said  to  have  made  the  first  king  of  the  second 
period.*  With  respect  to  the  exact  time  at  which  Tiglath-Pileser 
mounted  the  throne,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  doubt  exists. 
The  dates  derived  from  the  succession  of  the  Hebrew  monarchs 
would  apparently  give  for  his  accession  about  the  year  b.c.  767,  or 
B.C.  768 ;  for  according  to  this  chronology  Menahem  reigned  from 
B.C.  769  to  B.C.  760,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  contemporary  both 
with  Tiglath-Pileser  and  with  Pul,*  the  former  of  whom  expressly 


'  Bioa  and  Polyhistor  are  said  to  have 
related  that  Tiglath-Pileser,  whom  they  called 
Bektanu,  was  the  former  king's  gardener, 
and  gained  the  crown  in  some  extraordinary 
way  (^ffofnn&craTo  irapa\6y»s  r^v  fiaffi" 
Aetoir,  Agath.  ii.  25,  §  15).  But  Agathias, 
who  15  the  authority  for  this,  does  not  inform 
OS  of  any  details.  The  war  between  Belimus 
and  Perseus  in  Cephalion  (Fragm.  1),  and 
that  between  Sardanapalns  and  Perseus  in 
Patuaniaa  (see  the  Paichal  Chronicle,  p.  68), 


perhaps  disguise  the  transactions  of  this  pe- 
riod. 

*  Such  is  the  impression  which  we  receive 
from  Scripture  (2  Kings,  xv.  19-29).  It 
would  be  nearly  certain  if  we  could  feel  sure 
that  Tiglath-Pileser  really  took  tribute  from 
Menp/^etn  in  his  eighth  year.  (See  the  next 
page,  note ''.) 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  372. 
«  2  Kings  XV.  19. 
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states  that  he  took  tribute  from  him  in  his  eighth  year  J  It  is  doubt- 
ful however  if  complete  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
Hebrew  dates  ;  •  and  perhaps  it  is  best  on  the  whole  to  lay  it  down 
as  most  probable  that  the  change  of  dynasty  took  place  in  or  a  little 
before  the  year  b.c.  747,  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  events 
in  Babylonia  which  led  to  the  establishment  in  that  year  of  the 
celebrated  era  of  Nabonassar.  Herodotus  connects  the  revolution 
in  Assyria  at  the  close  of  the  520  (526)  years,  with  a  general  revolt 
of  the  provinces  ; '  and  though  his  statement,  broadly  made  as  it  is 
with  reference  to  all  the  Assyrian  dependencies,*  and  extended 
from  the  immediate  occasion  to  the  whole  period  of  the  Lower 
Empire,'  is  imdoubtedly  false,  since  it  is  at  variance  both  with 
Scripture  and  with  the  monuments  ; "  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  be  without  a  foundation  in  fact.  The  ground  of  his  belief 
— which  would  rest  probably  upon  information  obtained  at  Babylon 
— may  well  have  been  the  revolt  of  Babylonia  on  occasion  of  Tig- 
lath-Pileser*s  accession,  which  his  informants  magnified  into  a 
general  defection  on  the  part  of  the  Assyrian  feudatories.  The  con- 
nexion of  Semiramis  with  Pul  on  the  one  hand,*  and  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  Babylonian  independence  on  the  other,*  confirms  the 
synchronism  in  question,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  numbers  of  the 
Septuagint,'  and  from  which  the  date  derivable  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  differs  at  the  utmost  by  a  period  of  twenty  years/ 

22.  The  annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  extend  over  the  space  of 
seventeen  years.  They  exist  only  in  a  very  fragmentary  state, 
having  been  engraved  on  slabs  which  were  afterwards  de&ced  by 

7  As  Menahem  only  reigned  10  years,  and  marginal  Bible,  and  Clinton's  F.  H.  toI.  i. 

Pul  (the  predecessor  of  Tiglath-Pileser)  also  App.  ch.  5,  pp.  325-7.)          *  Herod,  i.  95. 

took  tribute  from  him,  the  accession  of  Tig-  ^  Herod,  i.  96.     46vrtfV   Z\   ainm6fim¥ 

lath-Pileser  necessarily  falls  (unless  there  is  a  xdvrtop  ipk  rhv  ffrcipor. 

mistake  of  the  name)  into  Menahem's  second  ^  Compare  ch.  102. 

or  third  year.     There  are  however  strong  '  Nothing  is  more  plain  from  Scripture 

grounds  for  suspecting  that  Menahem  in  the  than  the  flourishing  condition  of  Assyria  in 

VMiCription  ia  meatloned  by  mistake  for  Pekah,  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  SialmaneMr, 

He  is  coupled  with  Kezin,  who  in  Scripture  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon.    lltf 

always  appears  as  the  ally  of  Pekah ;  and  the  empire  evidently  advances  rather  than  recedes 

campaign  described  as  falling  into  the  eighth  during  this  period.      Assyria  absorbs  the 

of  Tiglath-Pileser  seems  to  be  almost  certainly  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Israel,  oyerruns  Judsa 

that  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  book  and  Philistia,  and  invades  Egypt.     At  the 

of  Kings  (2  Kings  xvi.  5-9 ;  cf.  1  Chron.  v.  same  time  she  holds  Media  (2  Kii^  xvii.  6) 

26),  which  was  conducted  against  Rezin  and  and  Babylon  (ibid.  ver.  24 ;  2  Chroo.  xxxiii. 

Pekah.     The  result  of  it  is  that  Damascus  is  11).     'lids  account  exactly  aooords  with  tht 

taken  and  destroyed,    (See  2  Kings  xvi.  ver.  nuinuments,  but  contradicts  Herodotua. 

9.)    It  is  remarkable  that  if  we  regard  B.C.  ^  Vide  supra,  p.  382. 

747  as  the  year  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  accession,  '  Supra,  p.  371,  and  infra.  Essay  viiL  §  2. 

his  campaign  with  the  Syrians  and  Israelites  "  By  assigning  35  years,  instead  of  55,  to 

would  very  conveniently  fall  into  his  eighth  the  reign  of  Manameh,  the  LXX.  redooas  all 

year  (b.c.  740 — ^the  second  year  of  Ahaz,  and  the  earlier  dates  by  exactly  20  years, 

the  eighteenth  of  Pekah).  '  That  is  to  say,  if  we  regard  the  syn- 

'  The  Hebrew  numbers  sometimes  diifer  duronism  of  Tiglath-Pileser  with  Menahem  as 

from  the  Septuagint,  as  in  the  case  of  Manas-  established.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cpo- 

seh*s  reign,  which  is  in  the  Hebrew  55,  in  the  sider  that  Pekah  is  inteixied  in  the  paasigv*  «f 

LXX.  35  years.    Where  they  are  chedced  by  Tiglath-Pileser's  annals  where  the  oiimt  of 

the  list  bebig  double,  there  are  frequent  dis-  Menahem  oocurs,  the  exact  date  of  B.C.  747 

crepandes,  which  have  to  be  reconciled  by  for  Tiglath-Pileser 's  acoessioa  will  aocofd  with 

violent  assumptions.    (See  the  notes  in  our  the  Hebrew  Scriptores. 
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Sargon  or  his  desoendants,  and  wbich  were  finally  torn  from  their 
places  and  used  by  Esarhaddon  as  materials  for  the  buildings 
whioh  he  erected  at  Nimrud — the  ancient  Calah.  They  give  at 
Bome  length  his  wars  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Media ; 
bnt  the  most  remarkable  eyents  recorded  in  them  are  an  invasion  of 
Babylon,  which  is  assigned  to  his  first,  and  the  Syrian  campaign  of 
his  eighth  year.  In  the  former  he  took  Sippara  (Sepharvaim)  and 
yarions  other  places,  driving  into  exile  a  Babylonian  prince  of  the 
time,  whose  name  is  read  as  NeixHsasappan,'  In  the  Ihtter  he 
defeated  Bezin,  king  of  Damascus,  took  and  destroyed  his  city,  and 
leceived  tribute  from  the  king  of  Samaria  (whom  he  calls  Mena- 
hem),  from  a  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,*  and  from  a  certain  "  queen  of 
the  Arabs  " — t.  e.  of  the  Idumeans. 

It  seems  to  have  been  concluded  on  good  grounds,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Kings  with  the  prophet 
Isaiah,^  that  Tiglath-Pileser  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  twice :  the  first  time  when  he  **  took  Ijon  and  Abel-beth- 
Maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Eedesh,  and  Hassor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Xaphtali ;"  *  and  again  when  he  came 
np  at  the  invitation  of  Ahaz,  and  broke  the  power  both  of  Syria 
and  of  Samaria.*    The  latter  of  these  appears  to  be  the  expedi- 
dition  mentioned  in  his  annals.    It  was  tmdertaken  at  the  request 
of  Ahaz,   the  son  of  Jotham  and  father  of  Hezekiah,  who  had 
recently  ascended  the  throne,  and  found  himself  hard  pressed  by 
the  combination  against  him  of  Pekah  and  Rezin,  who  had  been 
previously  engaged  in  war  with  his  father.*      On  condition  of 
receiving  aid  against  these  enemies,  Ahaz  consented  to  become  the 
tributary  of  the  Assyrian  king,*  a  position  which  the  sovereigns  of 
Judah  must  be  considered  to  have  thenceforth  occupied.*    Tiglath- 
Pileser  *'  hearkened "  to  his  proposal,  collected  an  army,    and 
inarching  into  Syria  in  his  eighth  year,  b.g.  740,  attacked  and  took 
Damascus,   slew  Rezin,'  and  razed  his  city  to  the  ground.    He 
then  probably  proceeded  against  Pekah,  whose  country  he  entered 
on  the  north-east,  where  it  bordered  upon  the  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cns.    Here  he  overran  the  whole  district  beyond  Jordan,  and  hence 
he  carried  ofif  into  captivity  the  two  tribes  and  a-half  by  whom  this 


*  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  this  name  Assyria,  saying,  /  can  thy  servant  and  thy 
can  Tepresent  Xabonassar,  although  the  first  son ;  come  up  and  save  me  oat  of  the  hand  of 
dement  is  the  same  in  both  words.  Probably  the  king  of  Syria,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Ndwrasappan  was  a  mere  prince,  the  ruler  of  king  of  Israel,  which  rise  up  against  me. 
a  frontier  district.  And  Ahaz  took  the  silver  and  gold  that  was 

*  Compare  the  Hiram  of  1  Kings  v.  1-12,  fotmd  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
and  the  Sirdmus  or  Eirdmus  of  Herodotus  treasures  of  the  kmg's  house,  and  aertt  it  for 
(vii.  98,  and  note  ad  loc.).  a  present  to  the  king  of  Assyria."    (2  Kings 

^  See  Mr.  Vance  Smith's  EqxMition  of  the  zvi.  7.) 

Prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh  and  the  Assy-  ^  Henoe  the  force  of  Hezekiah's  words  when 

riaos.  Introduction,  §  2,  p.  25.  ha  had  withheld  his  tribute :  "  /  hctoe  of- 

'  2  Kings  zv.  29.  fended:  return  from  me;  that  which  thou 

*  Ibid.  zvi.  5-9.    Compare  Isa.  vii.  and  viii.  puttest  upon  me  I  will  bear."     (2  Kings 
«  Ibid-  zv.  37.  zviii.  14.) 

*  **  Ahaz  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  ^2  Kings  zvi  9. 

VOL.  I.  2  0 
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country  was  peopled : '  after  which  it  is  probable  that  Fekah  suh- 
ixdtted  and  consented  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  tribute.  Ahaz  about  the 
same  time  had  an  interview  with  the  Great  King,  while  he  still 
rested  at  Damascus,*  before  the  city  was  destroyed — the  first  in- 
stance that  occurs  of  direct  contact  between  the  Jews  (properly  so 
called)  and  the  Assyrians. 

23.  Of  Shalmaneser  II.,  the  probable  successor  of  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser  II.,  very  little  is  known.^  He  cannot  have  reigned  more,  and 
may  possibly  have  reigned  less,  than  nine  years.'  His  name  has 
not  yet  been  found  upon  the  monuments  ; '  and  the  only  facts  be- 
longing to  his  reign  have  come  down  to  us  *  are  his  two  expeditions 
against  Samana,  recorded  in  Scripture.  It  appears  that  Hoshea, 
who  had  murdered  Fekah,  and  made  himself  king  of  Israel,*  sub- 
mitted to  Shalmaneser  upon  his  first  invasion,  and  agreed  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute ;  *  but  afterwards,  having  obtained  the  protection 
of  a  king  of  Egypt,'  he  revolted^  withheld  his  tribute,  and  when 
Shalmaneser  once  more  came  up  against  him  in  person,  resisted 
him  by  force  of  arms.  Shalmaneser  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  which 
defied  his  utmost  efforts  for  nearly  three  years.  The  king  of  S^ypt, 
however,  gave  no  aid  to  his  dependent,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  Samaria  fell.'  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  its  capture  to 
Shalmaneser  ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  impression  which  the  Scrip- 
tural narrative  leaves.  But  the  assertion  is  not  made  expressly,* 
and  if  we  may  trust  the  direct  statement  of  Sargon,  the  successor  of 
Shalmaneser  upon  the  throne,  we  must  consider  that  he,  and  not 
Shalmaneser,  was  the  actual  captor  of  the  city.  Sargon  relates  that 
he  took  Samaria  in  his  first  year,  and  carried  into  captivity  27,280 


'  See  1  Chron.  y.  26,  and  compare  Isa.  iz.  1.  ^2  Eiogs  zvii.  4.   This  king,  who  is  caQed 

'  2  Kings  zvi.  10.  So,  or  rather  Seveh,  KID  in  the  Hebrew  text, 

^  It  is  probable  that  his  monuments  were  bat  Segor  {Iriy^p)  in  the  Septaagint,  has 

porpoeely  destrojed  bj  Sargon.  commonly  been  identified  with  Sabaeo  I.,  the 

^  This  assertion  depends  on  the  assmnption  founder  of  the  25th  (Ethiopian)  dyuaetj ;  Irat 

that  Tiglath-Pdeser  b^n  to  reign  B.C.  747.  there  are  certain  object'ons  to  thia.    Hoan 

As  17  years  of  his  anxuils  are  extant,  he  can-  must  have  made  his  treaty  with  So  at  Imst 

not  have  been  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser  till  as  eai-ly  as   B.C.  723 ;   but  the  Egyptiss 

B.C.  730.    Sargon  began  to  reign  b.c.  721.  monuments  prove  Tirhakah  to  have  asaeoded 

Thus  the  greatest  possible  length  of  Shalma-  the  throne  b.c.  690,  and  Manetfao  asi^ned 

neser's  reign  is  nine  years.     If  Tiglath-Pileser  the  two  Sabacos  22  or  24  years,  whkh  givei 

held  the  throne  more  than  17  years,  which  ia  B.G.  712  or  714  for  the  acuesRioaof  SabacoL 

very  possible,  the  duration  of  Shalmaneser's  Again  in  B.c.  715,  Saigon  finds  Egypt  not 

reign  would  be  shorter.  yet  under  the  Ethiopians,  but  under  a  oatiTv 

*  Two  inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum  king,  whom  he  calls  /  irhu,  whidi  ia  perbapc 
perhaps  belong  to  Shahnaneser,  but  in  both  Phaiaoh,  or  perhaps  Boceharis.  Twoiyrtfane 
the  royal  name  is  wanting.  One  of  them  years  later,  B.C.  712,  he  notes  the  subjectiQB 
appears  to  contain  a  mention  of  Hoshea,  king  of  Egypt  to  Meroe  or  Ethiopia. 

of  Samaria ;  the  other  speaks  of  a  son  of  Rezin.  *  2  Kings  xvii.  5,  and  zviiL  10.     **  At  the 

*  The  accounts  whitJi  Menander  gave  (ap.  end  of  three  years  they  took  it** 

Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ix.  14)  of  expeditions  con-  *  "  The  king  of  Assyria  *'  in  3  Kii^  (h. 

ducted  by  Shalmaneser  against  Phoenicia  and  xvii.  ver.  6,  is  not  necessarily  the  same  mo- 

Cyprus  are  probably  unhistorical.   He  has  ap-  narch  a$  **  the  king  of  Assyria  "  of  the  pre- 

parently  confused  Shalmaneser  with  his  snoces-  ceding  verse.  Our  translators  correctly  r^*'^ 

eor  Sai  gon,  by  whom  expeditions  agamst  these  ver.  6  as  beginning  a  new  pan^raph.    In  the 

places  seem  to  have  been  really  undertakoi.  other  passage  (xviii.  10)  we  have  the  yet  bur 

^  2  Kingsxv.  30.          '2  Kings  xvii.  3.  vague  expression,  "  they  took  it." 
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families.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  Shalmaneser  died,  or  was 
deposed,  while  Hoshea  still  held  out,  and  that  the  final  captivity 
of  Israel  fell  into  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

24.  Sargon,  or.Sargina,  who  mounted  the  Assyrian  throne  in  the 
year  b.c.  721,^  was  the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  and  therefore  most 
prohably  a  usurper.  It  may  be  suspected  that  he  took  advantage 
of  Shabnaneser*s  long  absence  from  his  capital,  while  he  pressed 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  to  possess  himself  of  the  supreme  power,  just 
as  in  later  times  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  took  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  Cambyses  in  Egypt  for  a  like  purpose.*  If  not  absolutely  a 
person  of  low  condition,  he  was  at  any  rate  of  a  rank  which  did 
not  allow  him  to  boast.  In  his  inscriptions,  although  he  calls  the 
former  kings  of  Assyria  his  ancestora,  which  seems  to  be  a  mere 
mode  of  speech,  yet  he  carefully  abstains  from  any  mention  of  his 
fiaither,  and  it  is  only  from  later  records  that  we  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  supply  this  deficiency.'  His  reign  covered  a  space  of  nineteen 
years,  for  fifteen  of  which  we  possess  his  annals.  It  appears  that  in 
his  first  year,  after  Samaria  had  fallen  and  the  bulk  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  been  brought  as  captives  to  Assyria,*  he  proceeded  in  person 
against  Babylon,  where  it  is  possible  that  he  placed  Merodach- 
Baladan  upon  the  throne.  After  this,  in  the  ensuing  year,  Samaria 
having  revolted  from  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus,'  the  people  of  Arpad,  and  others,  Sargon  again  marched 
to  the  west.  Having  defeated  the  rebels  at  Gargaru  (Aroer  ?),  and 
suppressed  the  rebellion,  he  turned  his  arms  against  Gaza  and 
Egypt.  Egypt,  which  was  not  yet  under  the  Ethiopian  rule,  had 
recently  extended  her  dominion  over  the  five  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tmes,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.*  Sargon  speaks  of  Gaza 
as  a  dependency  of  Egypt,  and  its  king  is  said  to  have  fought  a 
battle,  assisted  by  Egyptian  troops,  at  Haphia,  which  was  the  fron- 
tier town  of  Egypt  on  the  Syrian  side.  The  Assyrian  arms  were 
again  successful ;  the  Philistine  prince  was  taken  prisoner ;  and 
Sargon  returned  in  triumph  to  his  own  country.  Five  years  later, 
B.C.  715,  he  again  marched  into  these  parts.  This  time  the  object 
of  the  campaign  was  Arabia,  into  which  he  penetrated  more  deeply 
than  any  former  king,  and  from  which  he  deported  a  number  of 
Arabs,  whom  he  planted  in  Samaria ;  where  they  formed  doubtless 
the  Arabian  element  of  which  we  hear  in  later  times.'  The  neigh- 
bouring princes  then  sought  his  favour ;  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  is 
called  Firhu  (Pharaoh  ?),  made  submission,  and  paid  Sargon  a  tri- 


1  TiuB  date  depeDds  on  the  statement  made  oonnezion  whidi  may  be  read  as  making  him 

by  SargoD,  that  in  his  own  twelfth  year  he  Saxgon's  finther.    The  oonstmction  is  however 

drore  Merodach*BaIadan  oat  of  Babylon  after  Ytsrj  doabtful. 

A«  had  reigned  twelve  years.    It  follows  that  *  2  Kings  zvii.  6,  and  xriii.  11. 

the  two  kings  ascended  the  throne  in  the  '  The  dty  had  either  been  rebuilt,  or  the 

ame  year.    Ptolemy's  Canon,  which  gives  people  retained  the  name,  thou^  their  capital 

Kerodach^Baladan  TMardocempadus)  exactly  was  in  mins. 

twelve  years,  places  his  accession  in  B.C.  721.  <  See  Isa.  xix.  18 :  *<  In  that  day  shall  five 

'  HenxL  iii.  61.  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language 

>  On  a  day  tablet  of  the  time  of  Senna-  of  Oanaan." 

dwrib,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  CoL  Raw-  ^  See  Kehem.  iL  19  ;  iv.  7 ;  vi.  1-6. 
linson,  the  name  of  Nebotiphuni  oocors  in  a 

2  0  2 
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bute  in  gold,  horses,  cameLs,  &c.  Tribute  was  also  brought  him  by 
the  *'  Chief  of  Saba,"  and  the  "  Qneen  of  the  Arabs,"  After  the 
conclusion  of  this  successful  campaign,  Sargon,  like  so  many  of 
his  predecessors,*  was  oocupied  for  some  time  with  wars  in  Upper 
Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia.  He  overran  Hamath ;  defeated 
Ambris  the  king  of  Tubal  ^the  Tibareni),  on  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously bestowed  the  province  of  KkHak  ^Cilicia\  but  who  nad 
revolted  in  conjunction  with  the  kings  of  ]»eshech  (the  Moschi)  and 
Ararat  (Armenia) ;  invaded  this  last  named  country,  and  fought 
several  battles  with  its  king,  Urza  ;  took  tribute  from  the  Nc^ri ;  and 
carried  back  with  him  to  Assyria  a  host  of  prisoners,  whom  he 
replaced  by  colonists  from  his  own  country,  lie  next  turned  his 
arms  eastward  against  the  tribes  in  Mount  Zagros,  and  against 
Media,  which  he  reduced  to  subjection,  planting  throughout  it  a 
number  of  cities,  which  he  peopled  (at  least  in  part)  with  his  Israel- 
itish  captives.'  Later  in  his  reign,  b.c.  712,  he  conducted  a  second 
expedition  into  southern  Syria,  where  he  took  Ashdod  by  one  of 
his  generals,'  the  king  flying  to  Egypt  which  is  now  for  the  first 
time  said  to  be  subject  to  Mtrukha,  or  Meroe.*  It  was  about  the 
same  time  that  he  took  Tyre.  Afterwards,  during  the  space  of  four 
years  at  least,  he  carried  on  wars  in  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  driving  Merodach-Baladan  into  banishment,  and  contend- 
ing with  the  kings  of  Susiana,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Chaldaeans.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  he  seems  to  have  first  received  tribute  from 
the  Greeks  of  Cyprus,'  into  which  country  he  perhaps  afterwards 
nuide  an  expedition.*  This  expedition,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  must 
have  occurred  later  than  his  fifteenth  year,  as  it  is  not  recorded  in 
the  Khorsabad  annals.  The  statue  of  Sargon  now  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  which  was  brought  from  Idalium,  commemorates  the 
Cyprian  expedition, 

25.  Sargon  appears  to  have  removed  the  seat  of  empire  from  Calah 
farther  to  the  north.  He  repaired  the  walls  of  Nineveh,  and  built 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  *  the  magnificent  palace  which 


*  Sapn,  pp.  377,  378,  381,  382,  &c.  thii  time  \»  strongly  marked  ihroa^¥N]t  tiN 

*  See  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  and  zviii.  11.  **  The  20th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  If  Safa«i»  I.  aneodbl 
king  of  Assyria  did  carry  away  Israel  into  the  throne  B.C.  714,  his  submissioQ  to  SargoD 
Assyria,  and  put  them  in  Halah  (i.  e,  Calah)  fell  in  his  third  year. 

and  Habor  by  the  rirer  of  Gosaa,  and  mtk$        *  Hm  Cyprian  Greeks  are  deMzibed  as 

citi^of  the  Medet"  <«  seven  kings  of  the  YaKa^Wigi  tribsa  ef  the 

^  Cf.  Isa.  xz.  1.    ^^  In  the  year  that  Tartan  country  of  Tavnan  (or  Tufion),  i.  e,  looak" 

came  unto  Ashdod  (when  Sargon  the  king  cf  They  dwelt  "  in  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the 

Assyriasent  him),  and  fought  against  Ashdod,  sea,  at  the  distance  of  seTen  days  fitxn  the 

and  took  it.'*    Su^n  appears  in  his  annals  coast." 

to  daim  the  capture  as  his  own  ;  but  the  ^  The  monmnent  of  Sargon  fboad  at  Ida- 
kings  of  Assyria  frequently  identified  them-  Hum  does  not  prove  the  presence  of  the  As* 
selves  with  their  generals.  (See  Col.  Raw-  mian  monarch  in  the  island,  but  it  shows 
linson's  "Commentary,  pp.  46-7,  and  Dr.  that  he  must  at  least  have  sent  an  opeditioQ 
Hincks*s  translation  of  toe  Bhick  Obelisk  in-  there.  If  we  may  mly  to  this  time  the 
scription  in  the  Dublin  Univ.  Magazine  for  passage  of  Menander,  which  Josephoa  refers 
October,  1853,  p.  425,  note),  lilgyptianfl  to  Shahnaneser  (Ant  Jud.  iz.  14,  {  9),  w* 
and  Ethiopians  seem  to  faave  been  among  the  must  suppose  that  Cyprus  had  been  prarioasly 
defenders  of  Ashdod  (Isa.  zz.  4,  5)  on  this  subject  to  Phcenicia,  and  that  she  did  not  re- 
occasion.  Unquish  her  hold  without  a  sharp  etrugj^ 

s  The  ooDnezioa  of  Egypt  with  £thk)pia  at        *  Sargon  speaks  of  his  paboe  as  built* 
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has  supplied  France*  with  the  valuable  series  of  monumenta  now 
deposited  in  the  Louvre.  This  palace,  which  seems  to  have  been 
completed  and  embellished  in  his  15th  year,  has  furnished  the 
great  bulk  of  the  historical  documents  belonging  to  his  reign.'  In 
form  and  size  it  does  not  much  differ  from  the  other  constructions 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs ;  but  its  ornamentation  is  to  some  extent 
Egyptian/  In  connexion  with  it  Sargon  founded  a  town  which 
he  called  by  his  own  name — a  title  retained  by  the  ruins  at  Ehor- 
sabad  so  late  as  the  Arab  conquest.* 

An  advance  of  the  arts  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  at  this  period, 
which  may  have  been  a  consequence  of  the  growing  connexion 
with  I^pt.  Enamelled  bricks  of  the  most  brilliant  hues,  coloured 
designs  on  walls,  cornices  on  the  exteriors  of  buildings,  the  manu- 
&cture  of  transparent  glass,'  belong  to  this  period  ;  to  which  mav 
also  probably  be  referred  a  great  portion  of  the  domestic  utensils 
and  ornaments  of  a  decidedly  Egyptian  character  which  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  Mesopotamia.' 

26.  Sargon  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sennacherib  (^Tsin-akhi-irhaSf 
whose  accession  may  be  assigned,  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  s 
Canon,  to  the  year  b.c.  702.'  He  continued  to  reign  at  least  as  late 
as  B.c.  ^80,  since  his  22nd  year  has  been  found  upon  a  clav  tablet. 
He  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at  Nineveh,  which  he  calls  *'  his 
royal  city."  The  town  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  extreme  decay, 
partly  by  the  ravages  of  time,  partly  from  the  swellings  of  the  Tigris, 
and  required  a  complete  restoration  to  be  fitted  for  a  royal  residence. 
Sennacmerib  seems  to  have  commenced  the  work  in  his  second 
year.  He  collected  a  host  of  prisoners  from  Chaldsea  and  Aramaea 
(Syria)  on  the  one  side,  and  from  Armenia  and  Cilicia  on  the 
other,  and  used  their  forced  labour  for  his  constructions,  employing 
on  the  repairs  of  the  great  palace  alone  as  many  as  360,000  men. 
A  portion  were  engaged  in  making  bricks ;  others  cut  timber  in 
Chaldsea  and  in  Mount  Hermon,  and  brought  it  to  Nineveh;  a 
certain  number  built ;  within  the  space  of  two  years  the  needful 
restorations  seem  to  have  been  efiected ;  Nineveh  was  made  '*  as 
splendid  as  the  sun  ;'*  two  palaces  were  repaired ;  the  Tigris  was 
confined  to  its  channel  by  an  embankment  of  bricks;  and  the 


to  Ninetrdi."    Ehorsabad  is  about  15  miles  '  See  Sir  H.  Bawlinsoa's  OomiDflntaiT',  p. 

N.  by  E.  of  Koyunjik,  which  rnvks  the  site  19,  note  '. 

of  the  true  Nineveh.  '  Tnmsparent  glass  may  have  been  in  use 

*  Some  slabs  of  Sargon  have  been  found  at  earlier,  but  the  earliest  known  specimen  of  it 

Kimrud,  and  a  few  at  Kojonjik,  but  the  is  a  small  bottle,  found  in  the  north-west 

palKs  at  Khorsabad  has  yielded  by  far  the  palaoe  at  Kimrud,  which  has  Sargon's  nama 

greatest  number.  upon  it  (see  Layard*8  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 

'  See  Mr.  Fergusson's  Nineveh  and  Perse-  p.  197).    The  invention  is  most  probably  to 

polis  Restored,  p.  223,  where  a  cornice  upon  be  assigned  to  Egypt,  whence  the  most  ancient 

the  exterior  of  a  building  attached  to  the  specimens  of  coloured  elass  have  been  derived* 

palaoe  is  said  to  be  "  at  first  sight  almost  (See  note  on  boolc  ii.  ch.  44.) 

purely  ^nn>^i>^"      T^  ^^  ^^ch  Mr.  ^  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  182-190. 

Layard  notes  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  131),  ^  This  is  made  in  the  Canon  to  be  the  first 

that  the  walls  of  the  chambers  were  in  part  year  of  Belibus,  whom  Sennacherib  set  on  the 

**pamUid  with  subjects  resembling  those  throne  of  Babylon  in  the  year  of  his  aooession, 

scoJptured  on  the  alabaster  panels,"  seems  to  and  deposed  three  years  afterwards. 
be  another  indication  of  Egyptian  infinimofl. 
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ancient  aqueducts  conveying  spring-water  to  the  city  from  a  dis- 
tance were  made  capable  of  their  original  use.  Not  content  with 
these  improvements,  Sennacherib,  later  in  his  reign  —  probably 
about  his  9  th  or  10th  year — erected  a  new  and  more  magnificent 
palace  at  Nineveh,  which  he  decorated  throughout  with  elaborate 
sculptures  in  commemoration  of  his  various  expeditions.  This 
edifice,  which  was  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  which  is  known 
as  the  great  Koyunjik  palace,  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  other 
Assyrian  building.  It  contained  at  least  three  spacious  halls — one 
of  them  150  feet  by  125 — and  two  long  galleries  (one  of  200,  the 
other  of  185  feet),  besides  innumerable  chambers ;  and  the  exca- 
vated portion  of  it  covers  an  area  of  nearly  40,000  square  yards,  or 
above  eight  acres.  Besides  this  great  work,  Sennacherib  built  a 
second  pcdace  in  Nineveh,  on  the  mound  now  called  Nebbt-Yunus^ 
and  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Tarbisi  (the  modem  Shsreef  Khan)  at  a 
distance  of  three  miles  from  the  capital. 

27.  The  annals  of  Sennacherib  hitherto  discovered  extend  only 
to  his  eighth  year.  Immediately  after  his  accession  he  proceeded 
into  Babylonia,  where  Merodach-Baladan  had  once  more  succeeded 
in  establishing  himself  upon  the  throne  by  the  help  of  his  neigh- 
bours the  Susianians.  A  battle  was  fought  in  which  Sennacherib 
was  completely  successful,  and  the  Babylonian  prince  barely 
escaped  with  his  life.  He  fled  however  to  the  sea,  and  concealed 
himself  from  the  Assyrian  soldiers,  who  searched  the  shores  and 
islands  for  him  in  vain.  Sennacherib  meanwhile  entered  the  plun- 
dered Babylon,  destroyed  79  Chaldsean  cities  and  820  villages,  and 
having  collected  an  enormous  booty  returned  into  Assyria,  leaving 
Belib  (or  Belibus)  as  viceroy  of  Babylon.  This  expedition  is 
related  at  length  in  Sennacherib's  annals.  Berosus  seems  to  bave 
ignored  it,  and  to  have  represented  Belibas  as  obtaining  the  crown 
by  his  own  exertions  ; '  but  the  narrative  of  the  Assyrian  king  is 
more  worthy  of  our  confidence. 

On  his  way  back  from  Babylonia  Sennacherib  ravaged  the  lands 
of  the  Aramaean  tribes  upon  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  among 
whom  are  mentioned  the  Nahatu  (Nabatseans),  and  the  Hagaranu 
(Hagarenes),  carrying  into  captivity  from  this  quarter  more  than 
200,000  persons.  He  then,  in  his  second  year,  B.C.  701,  attacked 
the  mountain  tiibes  on  the  north  and  east  of  Assyria,  penetrating 
even  to  Media,  and  taking  tribute  from  certain  Median  tribes,  who 

he  says)  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  kings  that  went  before  him. 

n  his  Uiird  year,  b.c.  700,  he  went  up  against  Syria.  Here  he 
first  chastised  LiUii/a,  king  of  Sidon  (apparently  the  Elulaeus  of  Me- 
nander  ^),  driving  him  to  take  refuge  in  Cyprus,  and  giving  his 


i 


*  See  the  extract  from  Polyhistor  in  Easeb.  jam  tertium  regnante,  Senacheribus  rex  Atsf- 

Chron.  Gan.  pars  i.  c  4.     **  Postquam  regno  riorum  copias  adverstmi  Babylonioe  contn- 

defianctaa  est  Senacheribi  pater  et  post  Hagisae  hebat,  prslioque  cum  iis  cooserto  superior 

in  Babylonios  dominationem,  qui  quidem  non-  evadebat,"  &c 

dnm  expleto  trigesimo  die  a  Marudacbo  Bal-  *  Ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  iz.  14.     It  «ii 

dane  interemptus  est,  Marudachus  ipse  Bal-  probably  after  chastiamg  this  prince  tl»tSea- 

danes  tyrannidem  invasit  menabua  6,  doneo  nacherib  set  up  his  tablet  &t  the  .ilToAr  t( 

eum  tustuiit  vir  quidamt  nomine  El&mSf  qui  Kelb, 
etinregman9Uooes8U,    Hoc  postremo  annum 
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throne  to  another.  He  then  received  tribnte  from  the  rest  of  the 
PhoBnician  cities,  as  well  as  from  the  kings  of  Edqm  and  Ashdod, 
who  submitted  to  him  without  a  straggle.  Ascalon  resisted  him, 
and  was  attacked ;  the  king  and  the  whole  royal  family  were  seized 
and  removed  to  Nineveh,  and  a  fresh  prince  was  placed  upon  the 
throne.  Hazor,  Joppa,  and  other  towns  which  depended  upon 
Ascalon,  were  at  the  same  time  taken  and  plundered.  War  fol- 
lowed with  Egypt.  The  kings  of  that  country,  who  are  described 
as  dependent  upon  the  king  of  Meroe,  or  Ethiopia,*  came  up  against 
Sennacherib,  and  engaged  him  near  Lachish,  but  were  defeated 
with  great  loss.  Sennacherib  then  took  Lachish  and  Libnah,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  against  Hezekiah.  The  Ekronites  had  ex- 
pelled their  king,  who  was  a  submissive  vassal  of  the  Assyrian 
monarch,  .and  had  sent  him  bound  to  Hezekiah,  who  kept  him  a 
prisoner  at  Jerusalem.*  Sennacherib  invaded  Judaea,  where  he 
took  46  fenced  cities,  and  carried  off  as  captives  above  200,000 
people.'  After  this  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  capture  by  means  of  mounds.'  Hereupon  Hezekiah 
submitted,  consenting  to  pay  a  tribute  of  300  talents  of  silver  and 
30  talents  of  gold,*  and  sending  besides  many  rich  presents  to  con- 
ciliate the  Assyrian  monarch,  who  however  mulcted  him  in  a 
portion  of  his  dominions,  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  princes  of 
Aahdod,  Ekron,  and  Gaza.  Such  is  the  account  which  Senna- 
cherib gives  of  an  expedition  briefly  touched  by  Scripture  in  a  few 
verses  * — an  expedition  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
second  invasion  of  these  countries  by  the  same  monarch,  which 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  his  host,  and  his  own  ignominious 
fli^t  to  his  capital'    This  latter  expedition  is  not  described  in  his 


*  ^^STP^  ^'^^  B^^  under  the  Ethiopiazu,  well  explained  by  Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and 
Safaaoo  II.  being  now  the  true  king  of  the  Babylon,  p.  148). 

ooimtry.    It  itt  probably  his  seal  affixed  to  a  ^  See  2  Kings  zviii.  13-16 :  **  Now  in  the 

oonrention  made  at  this  time,  fourteenth  year  of  King  Hezekiah  did  Sen- 

which  was  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in  nacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  come  up  against  all 

Sennacherib's  palaoe  at  Koyunjik.  the  fenoed  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them. 

The  *'  kings  '*  mentioned  are  eW-  And  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  sent  to  the 

dently  certain  native  princes  who  king  of  Assyria  to  Ladiish,  saying,  I  have 

had  been  allowed  the  royal  title,  offeoded :  return  from  me ;  that  which  thou 

The   Dodecarchy  of  Herodotus,  puttest  upon  me  I  will  bear.     And  the  king 

Ids  Sethos,  and  Manetho*8  Stephinates,  Nd*  of  Assyria  appointed  unto  Hezekiah  king  of 

cfaepeos,  and  Nechao  L,  seem  to  r^resent  Judah  300  talents  of  silver,  and  30  talents  of 

these  persons.  gold.    And  Hezdciah  gave  him  all  the  silver 

*  Hezekiah  may  have  ezerdaed  a  certain  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
lordship  over  the  Philistine  towns,  for  in  the  in  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house.  At  that 
l)fgiTming  of  his  rdgn  he  "  smote  the  Phllis-  time  did  Hezekiah  cut  off  the  gold  from  the 
tiDfls,  even  unto  Gaza  "  (2  Kings  zviii.  8).  doors  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 

^  Demetrius,  the  Jewish  historian,  ascribed  pillars  which  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  had 

the  great  Qiptivity  of  the  Jews  to  Sennacherib  overlaid,  and  gave  it  to  the  king  of  Assyria." 

(Clsm.  Alex.  Strom.  L  p.  403).  '  The  compilers  of  our  Bible  with  msffginal 

*  This  drcumstanoe  adds  increased  force  to  references  have  seen  that  two  distinct  eiqpedi* 
the  promise  on  a  later  occasion :  **  He  shall  not  tions  are  spoken  of,  and  have  placed  an  iatea> 
oome  into  this  dty,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  val  of  three  years  between  them,  assigning 
nor  come  before  it  with  shield,  nor  coat  a  bank  the  victorious  expedition  to  b.c.  713,  and  the 
agmrutW*  (2  Kings  xiz.  32).  unsuccessful  one  to  about  B.C.  710.     Mr. 

*  Compare  2  Kings  xviii.  14.  Thediscre-  Layard,  however  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
paocy  as  to  the  amount  of  the  silver  has  been  144-5),  Mr.  Boeanquet  (Sacred  and  Pn^e 
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azmalfi,  and  it  may  perhape  belong  to  a  period  beyond  the  time  to 
which  they  extend. 

Sennacherib,  in  his  fourth  year  (B.a  699),  once  more  turned  his 
arms  against  the  south,  and  proceeded  into  Babylonia,  where  ihe 
party  of  Merodach  Baladan  was  still  powerful.  After  defeating  a 
Chaldflean  chief  who  sided  with  the  banished  king,  and  expelling 
some  of  the  king's  brothers,  he  deposed  the  viceroy  Belibus,  whom 
he  had  set  up  in  his  fiitst  year,  and  placed  his  own  eldest  son, 
Asshur-nadm'*,  upon  the  throne,*  after  which  he  returned  to  his 
own  country. 

The  remaining  j'eoords  of  Sennacherib  are  not  of  any  great 
importance.  In  his  fifth  year  he  seems  to  have  led  an  expedition 
into  Armenia  and  Media,  and  from  his  sixth  to  his  eighth  he 
was  engaged  in  wars  with  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Babylonia  and 
fiusiana,  whom  he  attacked  by  means  of  a  fleet  brought  down  the 
Tigris,  and  manned  with  Phoenioian  sailors.  The  annals  break  off 
at  his  eighth  year. 

28.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  reign  of  Sennacherib 
extended  to  at  least  22  years.^  This  was  probably  its  exact  leng^ ; 
for  the  accession  of  Esar-haddon  to  the  throne  of  Assyria  seems 
rightly  regarded  as  contemporaneous  with  his  establishment  as 
King  of  Babylon,  which  last  event  is  fixed  by  Ptolemy's  Canon  to 
B.a  680,  precisely  22  years  after  the  lux^e8sion  of  Belibus,  whom 
Sennacherib  placed  over  Babylon  in  the  same  year  that  he  himself 
mounted  the  throne.  Sennacherib  would  thus  reign  for  14  yeaiB 
after  the  time  when  his  annals  cease.  It  is  possible  that  the  seocmd 
Syrian  expedition,  ending  in  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his 
aimy,  occurred  during  this  period ;  or  it  may  (as  has  generally 
been  supposed)  have  followed  rapidly  on  his  first  expedition,  occur- 
ring (for  instance)  in  his  fourth  or  fifth  year,  but  being  puipoeely 
omitted  from  his  annals  as  not  redounding  to  his  credit.  Senna- 
cherib, on  his  second  invasion,  again  pissed  through  Palestine  and 
Idunuea,  penetrating  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  where  he  was  brought 
into  contact  with  Tirhakah,  the  Ethiopian.*  This  circumstance 
favours  a  late  date  for  the  expedition,  since  Tirhakah  seems  not  to 
have  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  before  b.c.  690.' 


Ghronolof^,  pp.   59-60\    and  Mr.  VttDoe        *  Smoe  his  22iid  jrear  has  bwn  iband  qb  a 

Smith  (Praphfldes  on  Niaereh  and  the  Aasjr-  'day  tablet. 

nana.  Introduction,  §  4),  assume  the  two  ex*        *  2  Kings  zix.  S,  9 ;  Isa.  zzzrii.  S,  9. 
peditioDs  to  be  the  same.  '  If  the  hat  3rear  of  Amaaia  was  B.0. 525, 

*  AtsKur-ftadin-'*  is  ondoubtedlj  the  Apa-  and  if  he  reigned  44  years,  as  repwtod  faelk 

laaadius  (query,  Assaranadius  ?  av  haring  by  Herodotus  and  Manetho,  his  aooessooii  nnt 

beoome  v)  of  the  Oancn,  and  is  a  distinct  have  occurred  in  B.C.  5(>9.    Mow  an  Ape 

person  from  the  Asaridanus  (Esar-haddon)  stehi  ^ws  that  only  72  3rears  intaf— id 

who  aaoends  the  throne  of  Babylon  nineteen  between  the  S5th  year  of  Amasis  (B.a  &S5) 

mrs  afterwards.     Perhaps  Polyhistor,  whes  and  the  3rd  of  Meoo.     Keoo's  arriMinii  mwt 

oe  called  the  former  prince  Asordanes  (ap.  therefore  be  placed  in  B.C.  610.     AUowag 

Eoaeb.  Chron.  Osn.  pars.  i.  c  4),  oonfoonded  Ptenmitichus  the  54  years  assigned  him  faa*h 

him  with  his  brother.     The  dqweition  of  by  Manetho  and  Herodotus,  we  obtein  for  his 

Belibus  by  Sennacherib  in  his  third  year,  and  aooession  the  date  H«o.  664.     Another  Apis 

the  establishment  on  the  throneof  a  son  of  the  steia  shows  that  Tiriiakah  mmaiiali/y  pre- 

coaqoeror,  wen  mentianed  by  that  writer.  ceded  Pfeammitiohus,  and  that  ha  m^gnad  26 
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29.  The  second  expedition  of  Sennacherib  into  Syria/  whenever 
it  took  place,'  seems  to  have  offered  a  strong  contrast  to  the  first, 
aad  to  have  been  in  most  respects  very  unfortunate.  The  principal 
object  of  the  attack  was,  as  before,  the  part  of  Syria  bordering  upon 
Egypt ;  and  the  two  cities  of  Lachish  and  Libnah,  which  had  been 
tfl^en  in  the  former  war,  but  had  again  fallen  under  Egyptian  influ- 
enee,  once  more  attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  Assyrian  king. 
While  engaged  in  person  before  the  former  of  these  two  places,"  he 
seems  to  have  heard  of  the  defection  of  Hezekiah,  who  had  entered 
into  relations  with  the  king  of  Egypt,*  despite  the  warnings  of 
Isaiah,*  and  had  thereby  been  guilty  of  rebeUing  against  his  liege 
lord.  Hereupon  Sennacherib  sent  a  detachment  of  his  forces,  under 
a  Tartan  or  general,  against  the  Jewish  king ;  but  this  leader,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  take  the  city  either  by  force  or  by  a  defection 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  returned  after  a  little  while  to  his 
master.  Meantime  the  siege  of  Lachish  had  apparently  been  raised,' 
snd  Sennacherib  had  moved  to  Libnah,  when  intelligence  reached 
him  that  '*  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia  " — perhaps  not  yet  king  of 
Egypt — had  .  collected  an  army  and  was  on  his  way  to  assist  the 
Egyptians/    against  whom  Sennacherib's   attack  was  in  reality 


jtan.    It  wonld  appear  fixnn  this  that  Tir-  giving  Sargon  a  reign  of  at  least  15  years 

hakah  moanted  the  throne  in  B.C.  690,  which  and  assigning  the  first  attack  on  Hezekiah  to 

VMthe  13th  year  of  Sennacherib,  if  we  ibllow  Sennacherib's  third  year,  put  an  interval  of 

tbe  Qmoo.     (See  App.  to  book  ii  cfa.  viit  §  at  least  18  years  between  the  two  oventa, 

33.)    It  is  possible,  however,  that  Tirhakah  Further,  a  comparison  of  Ptolemy's  Canon 

maj  hare  contended  with  Sennacherib,  as  kmg  with  the  inscriptions   (with  whidi  it  is  in 

of  E^iopia^  before  he  became  king  of  EgypL  perfect  and  exact  agreement,  shows  Sargon's 

^  The  grounds  whereon  I  determine  in  reign  to  have  been  one  of  19  years,  and  thus 
ftvoor  of  a  seoood  expedition,  which  Mr.  niaes  the  mterral  in  question  to  22  years. 
Vanoe  Smith  (Prophecies,  Introd.  §  4,  p.  54)  If  we  accept  the  chronok)gical  scheme  of  the 
and  others  positively  reject,  are  the  following :  CSanon,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  Assyrian  and 
1.  The  apparent  separation  of  the  expeditions  Babylonian  records,  and  strikingly  in  agree- 
in  KiBgs  (2  Kings  xvxii.  13  and  17)  and  ment  as  it  is  in  numerous  cases  with  the  dates 
CSffonielas  (2  CSiran.  xzxii.  1  and  9).  2.  obtainable  from  Scripture,  we  must  necessarily 
The  improbability  of  a  hostile  attadc  on  Jem-  correct  one  or  more  of  the  Scriptural  num- 
sakn  immediately  after  the  payment  of  a  bers.  The /^os/ change  is,  to  substitute  in  the 
large  tribute.  3.  The  fall  of  Lachish  on  the  1 3th  verse  of  2  Kings  zviii.  the  ttcenty-seventh 
first  occasion,  its  apparent  escape  on  the  for  the '<  fourteenth "  year  of  Hezekiah.  We 
Moond.  4.  Tbti  improbability  (as  it  seems  may  suppose  the  error  to  have  arisen  from  a 
to  me)  of  national  vanity  going  to  the  length  correction  made  by  a  transcriber  who  regarded 
of  seddng  to  conceal  an  oiormous  disaster  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  and  the  illness  of 
tada  cover  of  the  proudest  boasts.  And,  5.  Hezekiah  (which  last  was  certainly  in  his  14th 
The  impossibility  of  a  triumphant  return  crtM  year)  as  synchronous,  whereas  the  words  "  in 
200,000  captives  to  Nineveh  after  the  loss  those  days  "  were  m  fiut  used  with  a  good 
SQstained  and  the  hasty  flight  which  followed,  deal  of  latitude  by  the  sacred  writers.  (See 
(Note  here  the  confirmation  which  Demetrius  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  145,  note). 
tSbrds  to  the  narrative  of  the  Inscriptions  on  If  this  view  be  taken,  the  second  expedition* 
this  pomt.    dupra,  p.  391,  note  *.)  must  have  followed  the  first  within  one  or  at 

*  The  comparative  chronology  of  the  reigns  most  two  years,  for  Hezekiah  reigned  in  all 

of  Sennacherib  and  Hezekiah  is  the  chief  diffi-  only  29  years, 

cotty  whk:h  meets  the  historian  who  wishes  '  2  Kings  zviii.  17. 

to  harmonise  the  Scriptural  narrative  with  '  Ibid.  ver.  21  and  24. 

tlie  Inscriptions.    Scripture  places  only  eight  ^  Isa.  xxx.  2,  xxxi.  1-3. 

Tttn  between  the  fiUl  (^  Samaria  and  the  first  *  This  seems  implied  in  the  expression  "  he 

invasion  of  Judsea  by  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  had  heard  that  he  wis  departed  from  Lachish  " 

zviii.  9  and  13).    The  inscriptions,  assigning  (2  Kings  xiz.  8.) 

the  fidl  of  Samaria  to  the  first  year  of  Sargon,  ^  2  Kings  xix.  9. 
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directed.  Sennacherib  therefore  contented  himself  with  sending 
a  threatening  letter  to  Hezekiah,  while  he  pressed  forward  into 
Egypt.  There  he  seems  to  have  been  met  by  the  forces  of  an 
Egyptian  prince,  or  satrap,  who  held  his  court  at  Memphis,*  while 
the  kings  of  the  25th,  or  Ethiopian  dynasty,  were  reigning  at 
Thebes ;  and  probably  it  was  as  the  two  armies  lay  encamped 
opposite  to  one  another,  that  *Hhe  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out 
and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and 
five  thousand  ;  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold, 
they  were  all  dead  corpses.' ''  Sennacherib,  with  the  remnant  of 
his  army,  immediately  fled ;  and  the  Egyptians,  regarding  the 
miraculous  destruction  as  the  work  of  their  own  gods,  took  tiie 
credit  of  it  to  themselves,  and  commemorated  it  after  their  own 
fashion.^ 

30.  Upon  the  murder  of  Sennacherib  by  two  of  his  sons  at 
Ninefveh,  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  fiekil  to  throw  any  light.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some,'  that  the  event  was  connected  with  the  de- 
struction of  his  host,  and  followed  it  within  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  just  as  the  deposition  of  Apries  is  made  by  Herodotus  to 
follow  closely  upon  the  destruction  of  his  army  by  (he  CyrensBans.* 
But  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  this  belief,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  impression  left  by  the  Scriptural  narrative ;  *  and  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  Sennacherib  outlived  his  discomfiture  several  years. 
During  this  time  he  carried  on  some  of  the  wars  mentioned  above,* 
and  was  likewise  engaged  in  the  enlargement  and  embellishment 
of  his  palace  at  Nineveh,  as  well  as  in  those  occasional  expeditions 
which  are  commemorated  by  the  decorated  chambers  there — ^addi- 
tions, as  it  would  seem,  to  the  original  structure. 

31.  As  Sennacherib  was  not  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Asshvtr' 
nodin-*,  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  that  prince  must  be  supposed 
either  to  have  died  before  his  &ther,  or  to  have  been  involved  in 
his  destruction.  It  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  he  died  in  B.a 
693,  when  we  find  by  the  Canon  that  he  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  Babylon  by  Begibelus.  His  untimely  death  made  way 
for  Esarhaddon  (^Asshur-akh'^dina),  most  likely  the  second  son,  who 
appears  to  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  establishing  himself 
upon  the  throne  after  his  father's  murder.  This  prince,  like  his 
father  and  his  grandfather,  was  at  once  a  great  conqueror  and  a 
builder  of  magnificent  edifices.  The  events  of  his  reign  have  not 
been  found  in  the  shape  of  annals;  but  it  is  apparent  from  his 


•  Setbos.     (See  Herod,  u.  141,  and  com-  *  Herad.  ii.  161,  ir.  159. 

»pare  *'  Historical  Notice  of  Egypt "  in  the  ^  It  is  oaid,  both  in  the  seoond  book  of 

Appendix  to  Book  ii.  ch.  viii.  p.  380.)  Kings  (ziz.  36)  and  m  Isaiah  (xxxrii.  37), 

^  2  Kings  zix.  35.  that  Sennadierib  **  departed,  anid  weat  sul 

^  Herod,  ii.  141,  ad  fin.     If  the  statoe  returned,  and  (fuv^^  at  Nineveh,'*  which  giv«s 

ihown  to  Herodotus  was  really  erected  to  the  impression  of  some  considerable  length  at 

commemorate  the  discomfiture  of  Sennacherib,  residence.    The  statement  of  the  book  of  Tobit 

the  mouse  must  have  been  an  emblem  of  (i.  21),  that  he  was  murdered  55  days  afiff 

destruction.    The  tradition  of  the  gnawing  of  his  return  from  Syria,  cannot  be  oooaidcffBilto 

the  bowstrings  would  arise  from  the  £gure.  possess,  any  authority. 

(See  note  on  book  i.  ch.  24.)  '  Supra,  p.  392. 

'  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  App.  ch.  4. 
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historical  iQscriptions,'  and  those  of  his  son,  that  he  carried  his 
arms  over  all  Asia  between  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Armenian  monn- 
tains,  and  the  Mediterranean,  penetrating  in  some  directions  further 
than  any  previous  Assyrian  monarch/  He  warred  in  Egypt,  de- 
feating the  armies  of  Tirhakah,  and  capturing  his  (Egyptian) 
capital ;  after  which  he  dismantled  the  towns,  changed  their  names, 
and  set  up  a  number  of  princes  and  governors  independent  of  each 
other,  acknowledging  Memphis,  however,  as  in  some  sense  the 
capital.  Hence  he  calls  himself,  at  Nimrud,  *'  king  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt."  As  for  his  boast,  in  the  same  place,  that  he  was  '*  the 
conqueror  of  Ethiopia,"  it  can  scarcely  mean  more  than  that  he 
gained  victories  oyer  Tirhakah,  or  possibly  received  tribute  from 
him.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  he  ever  invaded  the  countiy.  How- 
ever he  conquered  Sidon,  Cilicia,  the  country  of  the  Gimri  or  Sac»,' 
the  land  of  Tubal,  parts  of  Armenia,  Media,  and  Bikni^  Chaldsea, 
£dom,  and  many  other  less  well-known  countries.  In  Susiana  he 
contended  with  a  son  of  Merodach-Baladan,  and  he  boasts  that  in 
spite  of  the  assistance  which  this  prince  received  from  the  Susia- 
nian  monarch,  he  was  unable  to  save  his  life.  On  another  son,  who 
became  a  refugee  at  his  court,  he  bestowed  a  territory  upon  the 
coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  had  previously  been  under  the 
govemment  of  his  brother."  In  Babylon  itself  Esar-haddon  appeetrs 
to  have  reigned  in  his  own  person  without  setting  up  a  viceroy. 
According  to  some  this  was  but  the  revival  of  a  policy  introduced 
by  his  grandfather,  Sargon,  who  is  suspected  to  be  the  Arceanus 
(*Apccai'oc)  of  the  Canon.'  But  the  identification  of  these  two 
names  is  very  uncertain.  No  traces  have  been  found  that  specially 
connect  Sargon  with  Babylon,  whereas  there  are  many  clear  proofs 
of  Esar-haddon  having  reigned  there.  The  inscriptions  show  that 
he  repaired  temples  and  built  a  palace  at  Babylon,  bricks  from 
which,  bearing  his  name,  have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  at 
Hillah;  a  Babylonian  tablet  has  also  been  found,  dated  in  the 
reign  of  Esar-haddon,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  the  acknow- 
ledged king  of  that  country.  It  is  probable  that  he  held  his  court 
sometimes  at  the  Assyrian,  sometimes  at  the  Babylonian  capital ;' 
and  hence  it  happened  that  when  his  captains  carried  Manasseh 
away  captive  from  Jerusalem,  they  conducted  their  prisoner  to 
the  latter  city.'    No  record  has  been  as  yet  discovered  of  this 

■ 

'  One  of  these  has  been  printed,  bat  not  '  See  the  *<  Assyrian  Texts,**  p.  12. 

pabUahed,  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in  his  small  ^  This  notion  was,  I  believe,  originated  by 

pamphlet  entitled  "Assyrian  Texts  translated,  Dr.  Hincks.     It  is  adopted  by  M.  Oppert 

No.  I/'  (pp.  10-19).  (Rapport,  p.  48)  and  Mr.  Bosanquet  (Sacred 

*  His  Median  conquests  are  said  to  have  and  Pro&ne  Chronology,  p.  66). 

been  in  a  land  **  of  which  the  kings  his  fathers  *  The  practice  of  t£e  Persians  in  this  re- 
had  never  beard  the  name ; "  and  other  hos-  spect  is  well  known.  (See  note  to  book  v.  ch. 
tflities  are  recorded  against  tribes  "  who  from  53.)  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  mention 
days  of  old  had  never  obeyed  any  of  the  kings  of**  Shushan  the  palace**  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
his  ancestors  "  (Assyrian  Texts,  pp.  14  and  daring  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  that  the  later 
15).  Babylonian  Jongs  held  their  court  sometimeB 

*  Tliis  is  the  first  occasion  npon  which  the  at  that  phice. 

GimH  are  mentioned.    The  same  name  oocnrs  ^^  See  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11 :  *'  Wherefore  the 

in  the  Babylonian  column  of  the  Behistun  and  Lord  brought  upon  them  the  captains  of  the 

other  inscriptions,  where  it  rqpresents  the  king  of  Assyria^  which  took  Manasseh  among 

8aka  (Sacse)  of  the  Persian.  the  thorns,  and  bound  him  with  fetters,  and 
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expedition,  nor  of  the  peopling  of  Samaria  hj  oolonists  drawn 
chiefly  from  Babylonia,'  which  was  in  later  times  ascribed  to  this 
monarch.' 

32.   The  buildings   erected   by  Esar-haddon    appear  to    have 
equalled,  or  exceeded,  in  magnificence,  those  of  any  former  Assyrian 
kmg.    In  one  inscription  he  states  that  in  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia 
he  built  no  fewer  than  thirty  temples,  '*  shining  with  silver  and 
gold,  as  splendid  as  the  sun."*    Besides  repairing  various  palaces 
erected  by  former  kings,  he  built  at  least  three  new  ones  for  his 
own  use  or  that  of  his  son.    One  of  these  was  the  edifice  known  as 
the  south-west  palace  at  Nimrud,  which  was  constructed  of  mate- 
rials derived  from  the  palaces  of  the  former  monarchs  who  had 
reigned  at  that  place,  for  whom,  as  not  belonging  to  his  own 
family,   Esar-haddon  seems   to  have    entertained  small    respect 
The  plan  of  this  palace  is  said  to  differ  from  that  of  all  other 
Assyrian  buildings.^    It  consisted  of  a  single  hall  of  the  largest 
dimensions — 220  feet  long  and  100  broad— of   an  antechamber 
through  which  the  hall  was  approached  by  two  doorway's,  and  of 
a  certain  number  of  chambers  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  which 
were  probably  sleeping  apartments.     According  to  Mr.  Layard,  it 
**  answers  in  its  general  plan,  more  than  any  building  yet  dis- 
covered, to  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  the  palace  of  Solomon."' 
Another  of  Esar-haddon*s  palaces  was  erected  at  Nineveh  on  the 
spot  now  marked  by  the  mound  at  Nebhi^  Yunus*    This  is  probably 
the  building  of  which  he  boasts  that  it  was  *'  a  palace  such  as 
the  kings,  his  fathers,  who  went  before  him,  had  never  made,"  and 
which  on  its  completion  he  is  said  to  have  called  "  the  palace  of 
the  pleasures  of  all  the  year." '    It  is  described  as  supported  on 
wooden  columns,  and  as  roofed  with  lofty  cedar  and  other  trees; 
sculptures  in  stone  and  marble,  and  abandant  images  in  silver, 
ivory,  and  bronze,  constituted  its  adornment ;  many  of  these  were 
brought  from  a  distance,  some  being  the  idols  x>f  the  conquered 
countries,  and  others  images  of  the  Assyrian  gods.     Its  gates  were 
ornamented  with  the  usual  mystical  bulls ;  and  its  extent  was  so 
great,  that  horses  and  other  animals  were  not  only  kept,  but  even 
bred  within  its  walls.     A  third  palace  was  erected  by  Esar-haddon 
at  Shereef'Khan^  for  his  son ;  but  this  was  apparently  a  very  inferior 
building." 

In  the  construction  and  ornamentation  of  his  palaces  Esar* 


carried  him  to  Babglon,"    Scripture  does  not  Sepharvaim  or  Sippara)  an  oertBinlj  Bafcy- 

say  who  the  king  of  AssTria  was;   but  1.  as  Ionian:  Ava  is  doubtful.  Conoftming  Tfiinith, 

Sennacherib  and  Hezekiidi  were  contempora-  see  abore,  p.  379,  note  \ 

ries,  their  sons  would  naturally  be  the  same ;  '  Eira  ir.  2.     P^haps  tlie  **  gntA  ttd 

and  2.  Esar-haddon  mentions  Manasseh  among  noble  A  snapper  **  of  ver.  10  is  the  officer  wlv 

the  kings  who  sent  him  workmen  for  his  great  actually  led  the  colony  into  Sunarin. 

btdldings.    See  note  *  on  the  next  page.  '  "  Assyrian  Tezbs**  p.  16. 

>  2  Kings  xvii.  24:  "  The  king  of  Assyria  *  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  du  ixru  p.  6M. 

brought  men  from  Babylonf  and  from  Cuthah,  *  Ibid.  p.  655.      *  Ibid.  ch.  xxr.  p.  598. 

and  Rom  Ava,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  ^  See  Mr.  Fooc  TalboVs  pamphlet,  pp.  17, 

Sephanraim,  and  placed  them  in  ^e  cities  of  18.    This  translation  is  somewhat  doobtfiil. 


instead  of  the  children  of  Israel."        •  See  Layard's  Ninereh  and  Babykn,  ch. 
Of  these  five  cities  three  (Babylon,  Cuthah^and    zxv.  p.  599. 


i 
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haddon  made  tuse  of  the  services  of  Sjrian,  Greek,  and  Phoenician 
artists.  The  princes  of  Syria,  Manasseh  king  of  Judah,  the  Hel- 
lenic monarch  of  Idalium,  Citium,  Curium,  Soli,  &c.,  and  the  Phoe- 
nician king  of  Paphos,  flimished  him  with  workmen,"  to  whose 
skill  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  beautiful  and  elaborate  bas- 
reliefs  which  adorn  the  edifices  of  his  erection. 

Esar-haddon  must  have  reigned  at  least  13  years ;  but  he  cannot 
have  reig^ned  much  longer.^  He  was  certainly  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Asshur-banir'pal  IL,  one  or  two  yecurs  before  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Tirhakah,  whose  last  year  was  b.c.  664.'  On  the  whole,  it  is 
perhaps  most  probable  that  he  died  in  B.C.  667,  when  he  was  sue- 
oeeded  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  by  Saosduchinus,  according  to 
Ptolemy's  Canon. 

33.  With  Asshur-bard-pci  11.^  the  Sardanapalus  of  Abydenus, 
appears  to  have  commenced  the  decadence  of  Assyria.  He  con- 
tinued the  war  with  Susiana,  where  he  contended  against  the 
grandsons  of  Merodach-Baladan,  and  likewise  made  incursions  into 
Armenia  from  time  1o  time:  he  even  conducted  two  expeditions 
into  £gypt ;  but  Be  did  not  occupy  himself  in  a  continued  series  of 
wars,  like  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon.  Hunting  appears 
to  have  been  his  passion.  A. palace  which  he  erected  at  Nineveh, 
in  ihsd  immediate  vicinity  of  that  built  by  Sennacherib,  was  orna- 
mented throughout  with  sculptured  slabs  representing  him  as 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  wild  animals.^  The  arts 
flourished  under  his  patronage.  There  is  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  sculptures  wherewith  he  decorated  his  buildings,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  former  kings.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in 
the  delineation  of  animals,  which  have  a  truth,  a  delicacy,  a  spirit, 
and  an  absence  of  conventionality,  effectually  distinguishing  them 
from  the  representations  of  an  earlier  period.^  Thus  as  the  nation 
declined  in  military  vigour  the  arts  of  peace,  as  so  often  happens, 
nude  rapid  prc^ess ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  had  no  foreign  conquest 


'  This  &ct  is  recorded  on  an  inedited  frag-  years   m  Babylon.      Unless,  therefore,  he 

OMit  of  Esar-httddon's  time,  in  which  the  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon  during  his 

fbUowing  names  oocnr  •.■^-Ekittuzi  of  Edial  Other's  lifetime,  of  which  there  is  no  atom  of 

(£^Mltk\i^<£l^ivsn)f  Pi8uagwnao£Kitthim  evidence,  he  must  have  reigned  at  least  as 

(Pythagoras  of  Citium),  Ki  ' of  TisU-  long  in  Assyria.    Dr.  Brandis  conjectures  that 

kimmi  {*  *  *  of  Salamis),  Itu-Daaan  of  Berosus  gave  him  28  years  m  Assyria  (Rev. 

•Poppa  ^Itbodagon  of  Paphos),  £*»>/!  of  7*»72«  Assyr.  Temp.  Emend,  p.  41)  ;  but  of  this  I 

(Eoryalos  of  SJoli),  Damatsu  of  Kurt  (Dfr>  see  no  satisfiictory  proof. 

n»  -  -  •  of  Curinm),  Rwnmizu  of  Tamizzi  '  Supra,  p.  392,  note  \ 

(*  ^  ^  of  Tamissus),  Damutsi  oiAmti-Khor  *  See  the  Athensum  of  August  16,  1860, 

dasti  (Demo  -  -  -  -  of  Ammo-chosta),  JlunO'  and  compare  a  paper  read  by  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 

nggutsu  of  Limmni  (Onesi of  Limenia),  son  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  in 

and  PufuUi  of  UpHdissa  {*  *  *  of  Aphro-  March,  1861. 

disia).  *  These  slabs,  which  were  recovered  by 

'  PolyhistoT  (according  to  Eusebius,  Chron.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  are  now  in  the  British  Mu- 

Cao.  pars  1,  p.  20;  gave  £sar-haddon  a  reign  seum.     The  animals  of  chace  include  lions, 

of  only  e^t  years.     But  as  he  ascribed  no  wild  bulls,  wild  asses,  stags,  and  antelopes, 

nwe  than  18  years  to  Sennacherib,  who  oer-  ^  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 

tainiy  reigned  22,  his  testimony  cannot  be  459,  where  a  similar  observation  is  miule  with 

ngarded  as  of  much  weight.     The  Oanon,  respect  to  some  sculptures  wherewith  this 

whidi  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  real  prince  adorned  the  pdaoe  of  Sennachertt)  at 

▼NWS  of  Berosos,  made  £aar-haddon  reign  13  Koyunjik. 
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interfered  to  check  the  rising  civilization,  Assyria  might  in  many 
respects  have  anticipated  the  improved  art  of  the  Greeks. 

34.  Asshur-bani-pal  may  be  supposed  to  have  reigned  from  b.c 
667  to  about  6.c.  640.     He  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  whose  name  is 
read  somewhat  doubtfully  as  Asshur^emit-Ui^  the  last  king  of  whom 
any  records  have  been  as  yet  discovered.     Under  him  the  decline 
of  Assyria  seems  to  have  been  rapid.     No  military  expeditions  can 
be  assigned  to  his  reign,  and  the  works  which  he  constructed  are 
of  a  most  inferior  character.     A  palace  built  by  him  on  the  great 
platform  at  Nimrud  or  Calah — ^the  chief  monument  of  his  reign 
which  has  come  down  io  us — ^indicates  in  a  very  marked  way  the 
diminution  in  his  time  of  Assyrian  wealth  and  magnificence.    It 
contained  no  great  hall  or  gallery,  and  no  sculptured  slabs,  but 
merely  consisted  of  a  number  of   rooms  of   small   proportions, 
panelled  by  plain  slabs  of  common  limestone,  roughly  hewn  and 
not  more  than  3^  feet  high.     The  upper  part  of  the  walls  above 
the  panelling  was  simply  plastered.'    K  Asshur-enift-Ui  was  reduced 
to  live  in  this  building,  we  must  suppose  that  the  superb  edifices 
of  his  ancestors  had  fallen  into  ruin,  which  could  scarcely  have 
taken  place  unless  they  had  been  injured  by  violence.     It  seems 
probable  that,  either  through  the  invasions  of  the  Modes,  who  were 
now  growing  into  prominence,''  or  in  the    course  of  the  Scythic 
troubles  which  belong  to  about  the  same  period,"  Assyria  had  been 
greatly  weakened,  her  cities  being  desolated,  and  her  palaces  dis- 
mantled  or  destroyed.     These  disasters  preceded  the  last  attadc  of 
(Jyazares,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  fall  of  the  mighty  power 
which  had  so  long  been  dominant  in  Western  Asia.     It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  last  war  with  the  Modes  and  final  destruction  of 
Nineveh  fell  into  the  reign  of  Asuhur-emit-ili^  the  latest  monarch 
of  whom  contemporary  records  have  been  found,  or  whether  he 
had  a  successor  in  the  Saracus  of  Berosus' — the  Sardanapalus  of 
the  Greeks,  under  whom  the  final  catastrophe  took  place.     On  the 
one  hand,  the  number  of  years  from  the  accession  of  Esar-haddon 
to  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  which  is  but  fifty-five,  seems  barely  to 
suffice  for  the  three  reigns  of  a  father,  a  son,   and  a  grandson, 
whence  we  should  conclude  that  Asshar'-emtt^Ui  was  probably  the 
last  king.     On  the  other,  the  difference  between  the  names  of 
Saracus  and  Asshur-emit-ili  is  so  wide,  and  the  authority  of  Berosus 
(from  whom  the  notices  of  Saracus  seem  to  come)  so  great,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  suspect  that  Asshur^enat-Hi  may  have  been  the  last 
king  but  one,  and  Saracus  (perhaps  his  brother)  have  succeeded 
him.' 


*  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  655.  ■  Cf.  Essay  lii.  §  9,  pp.  410-2. 

^  Herodotas  assigns  the  first  attack  of  the  *  The  name  of  Sanbcus  is  not  found  Jm  tht 

Hedes  on  Ninevdi  to  the  last  year  of  Phraortes,  actual  fragments  of  Berosus,  but  comes  down 

or  B.C.  634.    He  represents  a  second  attack  to  us  from  Abydenus  (ap.  Euwb.  CSkron.OUi. 

as  having  followed  cIoHely  on  the  accession  of  i.  p.  25),  who  appears  to  have  drawn  fitn 

Cyanres,  which  was  in  b.c.  633.     The  final  him.     (See  MiUler*s  Pragm.  H.  Q.  vol.  iv. 

invasion  he  would,  apparently,  have  placed  as  p.  279.) 

late  as  B.C.  603.    Between  B.C.  632  and  603  ^  It  must  be  noted,  however,  thai  Aby 

(according  to  him)  the  Scyths  were  dominant  denus  from  whom  the  name  of  Saracus  aBnet* 

throughout  Western  Asia.  mentioned  two  kings  only— 'Sardanapalus  and 
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The  character  commonly  given  of  this  king,  and  his  conduct 
during  the  last  siege  of  Nineveh,  as  they  descend  to  ns  almost 
eolely  from  Ctesias,'  must  be  viewed  with  great  doubt  and  sus- 
picion.' The  portrait  of  the  effeminate  voluptuary,  waking  up 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  peril  to  a  sense  of  what  his  position 
required  of  him,  displaying  in  the  last  struggle  for  his  throne 
prodigies  of  valour,  and  closing  all  with  a  glorious  death,  is  one  of 
those  Greek  ideals  of  the  Oriental  character  which  by  their  artistic 
excellence  and  completeness  betray  tbeir  origin.  The  Sardanapalus 
of  Ctesias,  whose  very  name  is  a  fiction,^  must  be  regarded  as  a 
creation  of  that  writer's  fertile  fancy,  and  not  as  an  historical  per- 
Bouage.  Some  traits  of  his  character,  as  well  as  some  incidents  of 
his  life,  may  have  been  taken  from  the  real  king,  Saracus ;  but  on 
the  whole  he  belongs  to  the  ideal  rather  than  the  actual,  and  is 
thus  of  no  avail  for  history.  Of  the  historical  Saracus  all  that 
we  distinctly  know  is,*  that  being  attacked  by  the  Medes  under 
Cyaxares,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  by  the  Chaldaeans  and 
Susiauians,'  he  made  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
his  general,  and  sent  him  to  take  the  command  at  Babylon ;  Nabo- 
pola^ar,  however,  revolted,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Cyaxares,  and 
cemented  the  alliance  by  a  marriage ;  after  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Medes,  he  laid  siege  to  Nineveh.     Saracus  defended  his 


Snacos— M  suooesson  of  Esar-haddon — ^his  advenas  se  adventarent,  oontinu6  BuaalusBO- 

Axerdis.     This  tends  to  identify  Sontcus  with  rum  (t.  0.  Nebupalussorum)  militia  diioem 

Atskur-emit'iiu  Babylonem  mittebat.     Sed  enim  hie,  capto 

^  Ap.   Diod.   Sic  ii.  23-8.      The  other  rebellandi  conflilio,  Amohiam,  Asdahi^  Me- 

Gnek  vrriters  seem  generally  to  have  followed  dorum  prindptB  filiam,  nato  suo  Nabacho- 

Cteiias.    Theonljezoeptions  are  Aristophanes  drossoro  despondebat ;  moxque  raptim  contra 

(Aves,  958),  Abydenus,  and  Polyhistor,  the  Ninum,  sea  Niniyem  nrbem,  impetum  fiuae- 

last  two  of  whom  drew  from  Berosus,  while  bat.     Re  omni  cogaiiAf  rex  Saxvcus  r^am 

the  fint  followed  common  report,  or  perhaps  Evoritam  inflammabat.     Tam  vero  Nabu- 

drew  from  Herodotus.'     We  do  not  knoto,  chodrossoros,  summae  renim  potitus,  firmis 

howerer,  that  either  Herodotos  or  Aristo-  moeniis  Babylonem  cingebat."     (Ap.  Eoseb. 

phaoes,  intended  their  2Sardanapalus  for  the  Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  9.)    And  compare 

h>t  king.  Polyhistor  (ap.  eund.  c.  5) :  "  Post  Sammu- 

'  On  the  weakness  of  Ctesias  as  an  autho>  ghem  imperavit  Chaldsis  Sardanapalus  annoe 

ritj  see  the  Introductory  Essay,  ch.  iiL  pp.  21.     Hie  ad  Asdahagem,  qui  erat  Medica 

77*d.  gentts  preses  et  satrapa,  oopias  auziliares 

*  There  are  writers  who  endeavoor  to  find  misit,  videlioet  at  filio  suo  Nabadiodrossoro 
the  name  Saracus  in  Sardanapalus  (see  Bran-  desponderet  Amuhiam  e  filiabus  Asdahagis 
dii,  pp.  32-3),  and  others  who  consider  that  anam."  So  Syncellus  sajs  of  Nabopolassar : 
Sudanapalas  is  a  fiiir  Greek  equivalent  for  OUros  fn^arrrfhs  inrh  SofMdcov  roO  XoA.- 
the  actual  name  of  the  last  monumental  king,  ^Ittv  fieuri\4us  <rraAclr,  narh  rod  airrov 
which  they  read  as  Asshur^an-U  (Oppert,  XapdKov  'tis  NTyoy  itrifrrpart^w  oZ  r^y 
Bapport,  table  opp.  p.  52).  But  theae  views  $4po9oy  wroiyOfls  6  "idpoKos  iaurhw  <rbr 
seem  forced  and  overstrained.  Nothing  can  rois  fieuriXtlois  iy^wfniatj  Kcd  r^v  &PX^^ 
b^moie  evident  to  common  sense  than  the  XaASa^My  jccd  Ba3vX«w>f  itapiKafiw  b 
wntial  diveraity  of  the  names  Asshur'emit-  abrds  VafioraXdirapot  (p.  396,  ed.  Dindorf.). 
i/t, Sardanapalus,  and  Saracus.  In  the  last  ^  The  *< force  advancing  from  the  sea" 
we  have  the  Assyrian  elements  **  Asshur  "  which  Nabopolassar  was  wnt  against,  would 
ud  **  akh"  which,  however,  will  not  make  a  probably  consist  of  these  nations,  who  had  been 
Dame  without  a  third  element  in  arms  against  the  Assyrians  at  least  as  kte 

*  See  the  fiimous  fragment  of  Abydenus:  as  the  reign  of  Asshwr^bam-pal.  They  can 
"Post qoem  (Sardanapalum)  Saracus  impe-  scarcely  have  been  Scythians,  as Brandis (fol- 
ritabat  Assyriis :  qui  quidem  oertior  foetus  lowing  Niebuhr)  supposes  (Rev.  Ass.  Temp, 
tannarom  valgi  ooUectitiarum  que  k  marl  Emend,  p.  31). 
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capital  for  a  while,  but  at  last,  despairing  of  success,  wiilidrew  to 
bis  palace,  and,  firing  it  witb  bis  own  band,  perished,  with  all 
belonging  to  him,  in  ^e  conflagration.' 

35.  It  bas  been  already  observed  in  another  Essay,'  that  the  cir- 
cnmstances  of  the  siege,  as  detailed  by  Ctesias,'  may  veiy  ppssibly 
have  been  correctly  stated.  It  lasted,  according  to  him,  above  two 
years,  and  was  brought  to  a  snccessful  issue  mainly  in  consequence 
of  an  extraordinary  rise  of  the  Tigris,  which  swept  away  a  porti(m 
of  the  city  wall,  and  so  gave  admittance  to  the  enemy.*  Upon  this 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  considering  further  resistance  to  be  vain, 
fired  his  palace  and  destroyed  himself.  The  conqueror  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  once  magnificent  capital,  by  razing  the  walls  and 
delivering  the  whole  city  to  the  flames.*  Nineveh  ceased  to  exist; 
and  at  the  same  time  probably  the  other  royal  cities,  or  at  least 
their  palaces,  were  wasted  with  fire,'  the  proud  structures  raised 
by  the  Assyrian  kings  being  reduced  at  once  to  that  condition  of 
ruined  heaps  which  has  been  the  effectual  means  of  preserving  a 
great  portion  of  their  contents  for  the  entertainment  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  present  age.  The  fiJlen  nation  was  never  again  able 
to  raise  itself.*  Once  only  does  it  appear  in  rebellion,  and  then 
the  position  which  it  occupies  is  secondary,  Media  heading  the 
revolt,  which  is  from  the  Persians  under  Darius  Hystaspis.*  The 
strength  of  the  race  was  exhausted,  and  the  ruin  of  the  capital, 
which  seems  not  have  been  rebuilt  till  the  time  of  Claudius,* 


^  Mr.  Layard  (Ninereh  and  Babylon,  p.  all  ports  of  the  Ninerite  mounds,  and  attest 

622,  note)  happily  compares  with  this  act  the  the  veracity  of  prophecy.     (Lee  LajBrd't 

suicide  of  Zimri,  king  of  Israel.     **  And  it  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  71, 103, 121,  &c, 

came  to  pass  when  Zimri  saw  that  the  dty  and  oomp.  Nahum  ii.  13,  and  iii.  13  and  15.) 
was  taken,  that  he  went  into  the  palace  of        '  The  palaces  at  KhorAbad  (Dur-Ssrgioa) 

the  king's  house,  and  burnt  Ihe  king's  hoase  and  Nimmd  (Galah)  show  equal  tncec  of 

over  him,  and  died"  (1  Kings  xvi.  18).   Simi-  fire  with  those  of  Nineveh  (Koyunjik).    See 

lar  conduct  on  a  larger  scale  is  ascribed  to  the  Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  voL  L  pp. 

Xanthians  and  the  Gaunians  (Heiod.  i.  176).  12,  27,  40,  &c ;  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 

•  Supra,  Essay  iii.  §  9,  pp.  335-6.  351,  357,  359,  Ac ;  Vaux's  Ninereh  sod 
»  Ap,  Diod.  Sk.  ii.  27-8.  Peisepolis,  pp.  196-8 ;  Botta,  Letter  ii.  p.  26, 
^  The  prophecy  of  Nahum  contains  more  Letter  iii.  p.  41,  &c. 

than  one  allusion  to  this  feature  in  the  destruc-        ^  So  Nahum  had  prophesied :  "  Thy  people 

tion  of  the  dty.    The  mention  of  an  **  over-  is  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  and  no  msa 

running  6ood  "  wherewith  God  should  "  make  gathereth  them.     There  ia  no  healing  cf  thff 

an  end  of  the  place,"  in  ver.  8  of  ch.  i.,  might  bruise  "  (iii.  18,  19). 

perhaps  be  metaphorical  (compare  Isa.  viii.         '  See  Essay  iiL  §  12. 

7-8,  Dan.  ix.  26,  &c.) ;  but  this  can  scaitsely        *  The  legend  CoL.  NiKlVA  Claud.  ((V 

be  said  of  the  two  following  passages  : —  Ionia  Niniva  Claudiopolis),  which  is  fbond  on 

**  They  shall  make  haste  to  the  wall  thereof,  coins  of  Trajan  and  Maximin,  seems  to  sfaov 

and  the  defence  shall  be  prepared.    The  gates  that  Claudius,  who  established  many  eokmi^ 

of  the  rioer  shall  be  throum  open,  and  the  in  the  East,  founded  one  on  or  near  the sitea 

palace  shaU  be  dissolved"  (ii.  5,  6).  Nineveh.     A  passage  in  Herodotus  (i.  193) 

**  Behold,  thy  people  in  the  midst  of  thee  distinctly  indicates  that  no  town  of  Ninenb 

are  women :  the  gates  of  thy  land  shall  be  set  existed  in  his  day.     Prom  the  silence  of  Xe- 

wide  open  unto  thine  enemies:  the  fire  shall  nophon  and  the  historians  of  Alexander,  we 

devour  thy  bars  "   (iii.  13).  may  gather  that  the  Ptersians  never  re&tM^ 

*  The  recent  excavations  have  shown  that  it.  Strabo  is  ambiguous,  but  on  ^^^^ 
fire  was  a  chief  agent  in  the  destruction  of  the  seems  to  describe  a  non-exUtent  city.  Kioevdi 
Nineveh  paboes.  Csldned  alabaster,  masses  re-appears  for  the  first  time  in  hi&tory  towirds 
of  charred  wood  and  charcoal,  coknsal  statues  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (Tadt  Ann. 
split  through  with  the  heat,  are  met  with  in  ziL  13). 
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deprived  tlie  people  of  a  rallying  point,  and  probably  contributed 
to  render  them  that  which  they  appear  in  their  later  history— >the 
patient  and  submissive  subjects  of  tneir  Arian  conquerors. 

36.  Having  thus  brought  the  line  of  Assyrian  monarchs  to  an 
end,  it  will  be  convenient  to  tabulate  the  principal  results ;  after 
which  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
empire,  and  the  civilisation  of  the  people,  may  appropriately  ter- 
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37a  The  independent  kingdom  of  Assyria  covered  a  space  of  six 
centuries  and  a  half;  but  the  empire  cannot  be  considered  to  have 
VOL.  I,  2d 
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lasted  more  than  (at  the  utmost)  five  centuries.  It  commenoed 
with  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  about  B.C.  1110,  and  it  terminated  with 
Asshur-bani-pal  II.,  about  b.c.  640.  The  limits  of  the  dominion 
varied  greatly  during  this  period,  the  empire  expanding  or  con- 
tracting according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  personal 
character  of  the  prince  who  occupied  the  throne.  The  extreme 
extent  appears  to  have  been  reached  almost  immediately  before  a 
rapid  decline  set  in ;  that  is  to  say,  during  the  reigns  of  Saigon, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon,  three  of  the  most  warlike  of  the 
Assyrian  princes,  who  held  the  throne  from  b.c.  721  to  about 
B.C.  667.  During  this  interval  Assyria  was  paramount  over  the 
portion  of  Western  Asia  included  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Halys  on  the  one  hand,  the  Caspian  and  the  great  Persian  desert 
on  the  other.  Southwards  the  boundary  was  formed  by  Arabia 
and  the  Persian  Gulf;  northwards  it  seems  at  no  time  to  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  Euxine  or  to  the  Caucasus,  but  to  have  been  formed 
by  a  fluctuating  line  which  did  not  in  the  most  flourishing  period 
extend  beyond  the  northern  frontier  of  Armenia/  The  countries 
included  in  this  space  and  subjected  within  ihe  period  in  ques- 
tion to  Assyrian  influence  were  chiefly  the  following : — Susiana, 
Ghaldsea,  Babylonia,  Media,  Mati^n^,  or  the  country  of  the  Namri^ 
Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  IdumsBa,  and  for  a  time  Lower  Egypt  Cyprus 
also  was  for  some  years  a  dependency.  On  the  other  hand,  Persia 
Proper,  Bactria,  and  Margiana,  even  Hyrcania,  were  beyond  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  which  towards  the  north  upon 
this  side  did  not  reach  farther  than  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kasvin,  and  towards  the  south  was  confined  within  the  mountain- 
barrier  of  Zagros.  Similarly  on  the  west,  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Lyda, 
even  Pamphylia,  were  independent,  the  Assyrian  arms  having 
never  (so  &r  as  appears)  penetrated  beyond  Cilicia  or  oroesed  the 
Halys. 

38.  The  nature  of  the  dominion  established  by  the  great  Meso- 
potamian  monarchy  over  the  countries  included  within  the  limits 
indicated,  will  perhaps  be  best  understood  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  empire  of  Solomon.  Solomon  '*  reigned  over  all  the  kinffdans 
from,  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines  and 
unto  the  border  of  Egypt :  they  brought  presents  and  served  Solomon 
all  the  days  of  his  life."'  The  first  and  most  striking  feature 
of  the  earliest  empires  is,  that  they  are  a  mere  congeries  of  king- 
doms :  the  countries  over  which  the  dominant  state  acquires  an 
influence,  not  only  retain  their  distinct  individuality,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  modem  empires,*  but  remain  in  all  respects  such  as 
they  were  before,  with  the  simple  addition  of  certain  obligations 
contracted  towards  the  paramount  authority.    They  keep  their  old 


*  ^  For  the  nataral  limits  of  ArmeniA,  see  by  ffear  *'  (ret,  25) ;  and  that  the  amoont  of 

Essay  iz.  §  10.  the  anniuJ  reFenae  fiom  all  eouroei  was  666 

'  1  Kings  iy.  21.    Compare  ver.  24 ;  and  talents  of  gold  (ver.  14).    See  alao  2  Chroo. 

for  the  complete  organisation  of  the  empire,  iz.  13-28,  and  P^  IzziL  8-11. 
see  ch.  z.,  where  it  j^peaxs  that  the  kings        *  Oar  own,  for  instance,  and  the  Aostrian. 
**  brought  every  man  his  present,  a  raU  year 
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laws,  their  old  religion,  their  line  of  kings,  their  law  of  succession, 
their  whole  internal  organisation  and  machinery;  they  only  ao- 
knowledge  an  external  suzerainty,  which  binds  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  duties  towards  the  Head  of  the  Empire.  These 
duties,  as  understood  in  the  earliest  times,  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  two  words  "  homage  "  and  **  tribute ;"  the  subject  kings  "  serve  " 
and  *'  bring  presents ;"  they  are  bound  to  acts  of  submission,  must 
attend  the  court  of  their  suzerain  when  summoned,*  unless  they 
have  a  reasonable  excuse,  must  there  salute  him  as  a  superior,  and 
otherwise  acknowledge  his  rank ;'  above  all,  they  must  pay  him 
regularly  the  fixed  tribute  which  has  been  imposed  upon  them  at 
the  time  of  their  submission  or  subjection,  the  unauthorised  with- 
holding of  which  is  open  and  avowed  rebellion.'  Finally,  they 
must  allow  his  troops  free  passage  through  their  dominions,  and 
must  oppose  any  attempt  at  invasion  by  way  of  their  country  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies.^  Such  are  the  earliest  and  most  essential 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  subject  states  in  an  empire  of  the 
primitive  type,  like  that  of  Assyria ;  and  these  obligations,  with 
the  corresponding  one  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  power  of  the 
protection  of  its  dependants  against  foreign  foes,  appear  to  have 
constituted  the  sole  links  *  which  joined  together  in  one  the  hetero- 
geneous materials  of  which  that  empire  consisted. 

39.  It  is  evident  that  a  government  of  the  character  here  de- 
scribed contains  within  it  elements  of  constant  disunion  and  disorder. 
Under  favourable  circumstances,  with  an  active  and  energetic  prince 
upon  the  throne,  there  is  an  appearance  of  strength,  and  a  realisation 
of  much  magnificence  and  grandeur.  The  subject  monarohs  pay 
annually  their  due  share  of  "  the  regulated  tribute  of  the  empire ;"' 


^  There  are  seTeral  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  his  armj  fxY>m  all  quarters  (as  the  Persiaiis 

ioscriptioDs.    The  most  remarkable  is  that  of  were  wont  to  do)  may  be  added  to  the  proofe 

Etar-haddon,  who   **  assembled  at  Nineveh  addooed  above  (note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  103)  of 

tventy-two  kings  of  the  land  of  Syria,  and  of  the  lateness  of  its  composition.     We  do  not 

the  sea-ooast,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  sea,  find,  either  in  Scriptore  or  in  the  InscriptionB, 

sod  passed  them  in  review  before  him  "  (Fox  any  proof  of  the  Assyrian  armies  being  com- 

TallKyt,  p.  17).    Perhaps  the  visit  of  Ahaz  to  posed  of  others  than  the  dominant  race.    Mr. 

Tiglatb-PUeser  (2  Kings  zvi.  10)  was  of  this  Vance  Smith  assumes  the  contrary  (Prophe- 

cWacter.  des,  &c,  pp.  92,  183,  201);   but  the  only 

*  Cf.  Ps.  Izzii.  11 :  *<  All  kings  shall  fiiU  passage  which  is  important  among  all  those 
<)own  hetbre  him."  This  is  said  primarily  of  explaSied  by  him  in  this  sense  (Isa.  zzii.  6) 
Solomon.  The  usual  expression  in  the  inscrip-  is  very  doubtfully  referred  to  an  attack  on 
tioiu  is  that  the  subject  kings  **  kissed  the  Jenmlem  6^  the  Assyrians,  Perhaps  it  is 
•oeptre  *  of  the  Assyrian  monardi.  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 

'  See  2  Kings  xvii.  4,  and  the  inscriptiona  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  prophetic  vision, 

P(uson.  as  Babylon  itself  has  been  the  main  figure  in 

*  Josiah  seems  to  have  perished  in  the  pei^  the  preceding  chapter.  The  negative  of  course 
^onnanoe  of  this  duty  (2  Kings  xziiL  29 ;  2  cannot  be  proved,  but  there  seem  to  be  no 
Ckroo.  zzxv.  20-23).  grounds  for  concluding  that   '*  the  various 

*  In  some  empires  of  this  type,  the  subject  subject  races  were  incorporated  into  the  As- 
ttates  have  an  additional  obligation — ^that  of  syrian  army."  An  Assyrian  army,  it  should 
famishing  contingents  to  sweU  the  armies  of  be  remembered,  does  not  ordinarily  exceed  one, 
the  dominant  power.  But  there  is  no  dear  or  at  most  two,  hundred  thousand  men. 
^^^<ie&oe  of  tbe  Assyrians  having  raised  troops  *  This  is  an  expression  not  uncommon  in 
in  this  way.  The  testimony  of  the  book  of  the  Inscriptions.  We  may  gather  from  a 
Judith  is  worthless ;  and  perhaps  the  drcum-  passage  in  Sennacherib's  annals,  where  it  oo- 
*t>Qoethat  Nabuchodonosor  is  made  to  collect  curs,  that  the  Assyrian  tribute  was  of  the 

2  D  2 
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aiid  the  better  to  secure  the  favour  of  their  common  Bovereign, 
add  to  it  presents,  consisting  of  the  choicest  productions  of  their 
respective  kingdoms.'  The  material  resources  of  the  different 
countries  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  dominant  power ;'  and 
skilled  workmen  *  are  readily  lent  for  the  service  of  the  court,  who 
adorn  or  build  the  temples  and  the  royal  residences,  and  transplant 
the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  their  several  states  to  the  imperial 
capital.  But  no  sooner  does  any  untoward  event  occur,  as  a 
disastrous  expedition,  a  foreign  attack,  a  domestic  conspiracy,  or 
even  an  untimely  and  unexpected  death  of  the  reigning  prince, 
than  the  inherent  weakness  of  this  sort  of  government  at  once 
displays  itself — ^the  whole  fabric  of  the  empire  falls  asunder — each 
kingdom  re-asserts  its  independence— tribute  ceases  to  be  paid — 
and  the  mistress  of  a  hundred  states  suddenly  finds  herself  thrust 
back  into  her  primitive  condition,  stripped  of  the  dominion  which 
has  been  her  strength,  and  thrown  entirely  upon  her  own  resources. 
Then  the  whole  task  of  reconstruction  has  to  be  commenced  anew — 
one  by  one  the  rebel  countries  are  overrun  and  the  rebel  monarchs 
chastised — tribute  is  re-imposed,  submission  enforced,  and  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  the  empire  has  perhaps  reTx>vered  itself.  Progress 
is  of  course  slow  and  uncertain,  where  the  empire  has  continually 
to  be  built  up  again  from  its  foundations,  and  where  at  any 
time  a  day  may  undo  the  work  which  it  has  taken  centuries  to 
accomplish. 

To  discourage  and  check  the  chronic  disease  of  rebellion,  recourse 
is  had  to  severe  remedies,  which  diminish  the  danger  to  the  central 
power  at  the  cost  of  extreme  misery  and  often  cJmost  entire  ruin 
to  the  subject  kingdoms.  Not  only  are  the  lands  wasted,  the  flocks 
and  herds  carried  off,'  the  towns  pillaged  and  burnt,  or  in  some 
cases  razed  to  the  ground,  the  rebel  king  deposed  and  his  crown 
transferred  to  another,  the  people  punished  by  the  execution  of 
hundreds  or  thousandth,*  as  well  as  by  an  augmentation  of  the 


nature  of  a  poll-tax.  For  when  portions  of  Hermon,  and  Amanus.  Esar-haddoQ  derive* 
Hezddah's  dominions  were  taken  from  him  marble  from  some  distant  mountain.  Wo(«l 
and  bestowed  on  neighbouring  princes,  the  is  sometimes  brought  to  Nineveh  from  ^  the 
Assyrian  king  tells  us  that  "  according  as  he  land  of  Chaldaea  "  (Fox  Talbot,  pp.  7,  S,  Ac). 
increased  the  dominions  of  the  other  chiefs,  so  '  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  con- 
he  augmented  the  amoimt  of  tribute  which  tained  in  the  inscription  maitioned  above  ^fw 
they  were  to  pay  to  the  imperial  treasiuT'.*'  397,  note  *),  where  the  princes  of  Cypru*, 

"^  It  is  not  always  easy  to  separate  the  tri-  Greek  and  Semitic,  lend  workmoi  to  i-jaar* 

bute  from  the  presents,  as  the  tribute  itself  is  haddon.      Sennacherib  uses   Phoenicians   to 

sometimes  paid  partly  in  kind;  but  in  the  oonstruct  his  vessels  on  the  Tigris  aad   to 

case  of  Hezekiah  we  may  clearly  draw  the  navigate  them. 

distinction,  by  comparing  Scripture  with  the  ^  The  numbers  are  ofVen  marveUooa.  Sen- 
account  given  by  Sennacherib.  The  tribute  nacherib  in  one  foray  drives  off  7200  horses, 
in  this  instance  was  "  300  talents  of  sUver  11,000  mules,  5230  camels,  120,000  oiftiu 
and  30  talents  of  gold"  (2  Kings  xviii.  U);  and  800,000  sheep!  Sometimes  the  Atxp 
the  additional  presents  were,  5oO  talents  of  and  oxen  are  said  to  be  **  countless  as  the 
silver,  various  mineral  products   (probably  stars  of  heaven." 

coal  and  crystal  and  marbles),  thrones  and  ^  The  usual  modes  of  puaishnMot  are  be- 

beds,  and  ridi  furniture,  the  skins  and  horns  heading  and   impaUng.      Asshui^idaanh-pal 

of  befuits,  coral,  ivory,  and  amber.  impales  on  one  oocaskn   **  thirty  baods   ox* 

*  The  Assyrian  kings  ai'o  in  the  habit  of  captives ;  "  aa  another  be  bdieads  600  wmr- 

cutting  oedar  and  other  timber  in  Lebanon,  riors,  and  at  the  sMoe  time  hmpales  bafid:!  of 
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tribute  money,*  but  sometimes  wholesale  deportation  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  practised,  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  being  carried 
awaj  captive  by  the  conquerors,*  and  either  employed  in  servile 
labour  at  the  capital,*  or  settled  as  colonists  in  a  distant  province. 
With  this  practice  the  history  of  the  Jews,  in  which  it  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature,  has  made  us  &miliar.  It  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Assyrians  from  very  early  times,*  and  to  have  become 
by  degrees  a  sort  of  settled  principle  in  their  government.  In  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  their  dominion — the  i-eigns  of  Sargon,  Sen- 
nacherib, and  Esar-haddon — ^it  prevailed  most  widely  and  was  carried 
to  the  greatest  extent.  Chaldseans  were  transported  into  Assyria,' 
Jews  and  Israelites  into  Babylonia  and  Media;'  Arabians,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Susianians  into  Palestine  * — the  most  distant  portions  of 
the  empire  chan^d  inhabitants,  and  no  sooner  did  a  people  become 
troublesome  from  its  patriotism  and  love  of  independence,  than  it 
was  weakened  by  dispersion  and  its  spirit  subdued  by  a  severance 
of  all  its  local  associations.  Thus  rebellion  was  in  some  measure 
kept  down,  and  the  position  of  the  central  or  sovereign  state  was 
rendered  so  far  more  secure;  but  this  comparative  security  was 
gained  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  strength,  and  when  foreign  invasion 
came,  the  subject  kingdoms,  weakened  at  once  and  alienated  by 
the  treatment  which  they  had  received,  were  found  to  have  neither 
the  will  nor  the  power  to  give  any  efifectual  aid  to  their  enslaver.^ 

40.  Such,  in  its  broad  and  general  outlines,  was  the  empire  of 
the  Assyrians.  It  embodied  the  earliest,  simplest,  and  most  crude 
conception  which  the  human  mind  forms  of  a  widely  extended 
dominion.  It  was  a  "  kingdom-empire,"  like  the  empires  of 
Solomon,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Chedor-laomer,"  and  probably  of 
Cyaxares,  and  is  the  best  specimen  of  its  class,  being  the  largest, 
the  longest  in  duration,  and  the  best  known  of  all  such  govern- 
ments that  has  existed.  It  exhibits  in  a  marked  way  both  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  this  class  of  monarchies — their  strength 
in  the  extraordinaiy  magnificence,  grandeur,  wealth,  and  refine- 
ment of  the  capital;  their  weakness  in  the  impoverishment,  the 

OBptiTes  on  every  side  of  the  rebellions  city ;  labours,  under  taskmasters,  upon  the  monu- 

in  a  tfaiid  instance  he  impales  the  whole  gar-  ments. 

rifOD.    Compare  the  conduct  of  Darius  (He-  '    See  the  annals  of  Asshur^dcmni-paX 

rod.  iii.  159).  (about  B.C.  900),  where,  howeyer,  the  num- 

'  This  frequently  takes  place.  (See  Fox  bers  carried  off  are  small — ^in  one  case  500, 
Talbot,  pp.  14,  25,  &c.)  Hezekiah  evidently  in  another  2500,  in  a  third  the  choicest  sol- 
expects  an  augmentation  when  he  says,  "  That  diers  of  a  garrison.  (See  Fox  Talbot,  pp.  24, 
whkji  thou  puttest  upon  me  I  will  bear  **  25,  30.)  Women  at  this  period  are  carried 
(2  Kings  zriii.  14).  off  in  vast  numbers,  and  become  the  wires  of 

^  It  has  been  noticed  (supra,  p.  391)  that  the  soldiery. 

Sennacherib  carried  into  captivity  from  Judsa  ^  By  Sargon  and  Sennadierib,  pp.  389, 390. 

more  than  200,000  persons,  and  an  equal  or  '2  Kings  zvii.  6,  and  supra,  p.  391. 

greater  number  from  the  tribes  ak>ng  the  '  Supra,  p.  387 ;  2  Kings  zvii.  24,  and 

Euphrates.  The  practice  is  constant,  but  the  Ezra  iv.  9,  where  the  Susanchites  and  Ela- 

numbers  are  not  commonly  given.  mites  are  mentioned. 

*  As  tbe  Aramoans,  Chaldsans,  Arme-  i  The  case  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  zziii.  29), 

nians,  and  Cilidans,  by  Sennacherib  (supra,  which  may  appear  an  exception,  does  not  be- 

p.  389),  and  the  numerous  captives  who  built  long  to  Assyrian,  but  to  Babylonian  history, 

his  temples  and  palaces,  by  Esar-haddon.  (See  below.  Essay  viii.  §  11.) 

The  captives  may  be  seen  engaged  in  their  *  Gen.  ziv.  1-12. 
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exhaustion,  and  the  consequent  disaffection  of  the  snbject  states. 
Ever  falling  to  pieces,  it  was  perpetually  reconstmcted  bj  the 
genius  and  prowess  of  a  long  succession  of  warrior  princes,  seconded 
by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  people.  Fortunate  in  possessing 
for  a  long  time  no  very  powerful  neighbour,*  it  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  extending  itself  throughout  regions  divided  and  subdivided 
among  hundreds  of  petty  chiefs,^  incapable  of  union,  and  singly 
quite  unable  to  contend  with  the  forces  of  a  large  and  populous 
oountiy.  Frequently  endangered  by  revolts,  yet  always  triumph- 
ing over  them,  it  maintained  itself  for  five  centuries,  gradually 
advancing  its  influence,  and  was  only  overthrown  after  a  fierce 
struggle  by  a  new  kingdom*  formed  upon  its  borders,  which, 
leagued  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  subject  states,  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  long  dominant  people,    . 

41.  In  the  curt  and  dry  records  of  the  AssyricRi  monarchs,  while 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  government  are  well  marked,  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  those  nicer  shades  of  system  and  treatment  which  no 
doubt  existed,  and  in  which  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  differed 
probably  from  others  of  the  same  type.  One  or  two  such  points, 
however,  may  perhaps  be  made  out.  In  the  first  place,  though 
religious  uniformity  is  certainly  not  the  law  of  the  empire,  yet  a 
religious  character  appears  in  many  of  the  wars,*  and  attempts 
seem  to  be  made  at  least  to  diffuse  everywhere  a  knowledge  and 
recognition  of  the  Gods  of  Assyria.  Nothing  is  more  universal 
than  the  practice  of  setting  up  in  the  subject  countries  '*  the 
laws  of  Asshur "  and  *'  altars  to  the  Great  Gods."  In  some  in- 
stances not  only  altars  but  temples  are  erected,  and  priests  are 
left  to  superintend  the  worship  and  secure  its  being  properly  con- 
ducted. Sennacherib  goes  so  fax  as  to  say  that  he  has  ''  established 
his  religion  and  laws  over  all  the  men  who  dwell  in  every  land ;'' ' 
but  the  history  of  Judssa  is  enough  to  show  that  the  continuance 

*  Babylonia  and  Sosiana  are  the  only  large  of  a  great  immigratioQ  from  the  East,  most 
oonntries  bordering  upon  Assyria  which  ap-  probably  led  by  Cyaxares.  (See  Essay  iii. 
pear  to  have  been  in  any  d^ee  centralised.    §  8.) 

l^ateven  in  Babylonia  there  are  constantly  *  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  comnoonly  "attadies" 

found  dties  whidi  have  independent  kings,  conquered  countries  **  to  the  worship  of  A»> 

and  Chaldsea  was  always  under  a  number  of  shnr  "  (Inscription,  pp.  38, 40,  kc).  Asakur^ 

diieftalns.  idamu-pcU  says :  *'  I  established  true  religimu 

4  In  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  worship  and  holy  rites  throughout  the  land 

and  AsshuT'idanni-paif  each  city  of  Mesopo-  of  TstAhi.   As  far  as  the  land  of  Cardumafih  I 

tamia  and  Syria  seems  to  have  its  king,  extended  the  true  religion  of  my  empire.   Tbe 

Twelve  kmgs  of  the  Hittites,  twenty-four  people  of  Chaldsa,  who  were  contemners  sod 

kings  of  the  Tibareni  {Tubal),  and  twenty-  revilers  of  my  religion,  I  cnxdiied  and  slew 

seven  kings  of  the  Partsu,  are  mentioned  by  them  *'  (Fox  Talbot,  p.  22).     Sennacherib : 

Shahnaneser  I,    The  Pkenician  and  Phili»-  **  The  men  of  the  dty  of  Khismiy  impious 

tine  cities  are  always  separate  and  indepen-  heretics,  who  from  days  of  old  had  refused  to 

dent.     In  Media  and  Bikni  during  the  reign  submit  to  my  authority,  I  put  to  death,  ac- 

of  Esar-haddon,  every  town  has  its  chief,  cording  to  my  religious  laws  **  (ibid.  p.  $). 

Armenia  is  perhaps  less  divided :  still  it  is  And  again :    **  I  OArcbed  with   my  army 

not  permanently  under  a  single  king.  against  the  people  of  Bisiya  and  Tanbbi-rebla» 

*  Although  Assyria  came  into  contact  with  impious  heretics  "*  (p.  4).  So  Esar-haddnn, 
Median  tribes  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Sfutl'  p.  11. 

tnanaser  I.  (b.c.  850),  yet  the  Median  king-        ^  See  the  opening  sentence  of  BeUioo*a 
dom  which  conquered  Assyria  must  be  re-     Cylinder  (Fox  Talbot,  p.  1). 
garded  m  a  new  formation — the  consequence 
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of  the  national  worship  was  at  least  tolerated,  though  some  formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  presiding  deities  of  Assyria  on  the  part 
of  the  subject  nations  may  not  improbably  have  been  required  in 
most  cases.' 

Secondly,  there  is  an  indication  that  in  certain  countries  imme- 
diately bordering  on  Assyria  endeavours  were  made  from  time  to 
time  to  centralise  and  consolidate  the  empire,  by  substituting,  on 
fit  occasions,  for  the  native  chiefis  Assyrian  officers  as  governors. 
The  persons  appointed  are  of  two  classes — *' collectors  "  and  **  trea- 
surers." Their  special  business  is,  of  course,  as  their  names  imply, 
to  gather  in  the  tribute  due  to  the  Great  King,  and  secure  its  safe 
transmission  to  the  capital ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been,  at  least 
in  some  instances,  entrusted  with  the  civil  government  of  their 
respective  districts.*  It  does  not  appear  that  this  system  was  ever 
extended  very  £eu*.  The  Euphrates  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Zagros 
on  the  east,  may  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  limits  of  the  centralised 
Assyria.  Armenia,  Media,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Philistia,  retained  to  the  last  their  native  monarchs;  and  thus 
Afisyria,  despite  the  feature  here  noticed,  kept  upon  the  whole  her 
character  of  a  '*  kingdom-empire.*' 

42.  The  civilisation  of  the  Assyrians  is  a  larpe  subject,  on  which 
only  a  few  remarks  can  be  here  offered.  Derivmg  originally  letters 
and  the  elements  of  learning  from  Babylonia,  the  Assyrians  ap- 
pear to  have  been  content  with  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  and 
neither  in  literature  nor  in  science  to  have  progressed  beyond 
their  instructors.  The  heavy  incubus  of  a  learned  language  *  lay 
upon  all  those  who  desired  to  devote  themselves  to  scientific  pur- 
suits, and,  owing  to  this,  knowledge  tended  to  become  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  a  priest-class,  which  did  not  aim  at  progress,  but 
was  satisfied  to  hand  on  the  traditions  of  former  ages.  To  under- 
stand the  genius  of  the  Assyrian  people  we  must  look  to  their  art 
and  their  manufactures.  These  are  in  the  main  probably  of  native 
growth,  and  from  them  we  may  best  gather  an  impression  of  the 
national  character.  They  show  us  a  patient,  laborious,  painstaking 
people,  with  more  appreciation  of  the  useful  than  the  ornamental, 
and  of  the  actual  than  the  ideal.  Architecture,  the  only  one  of 
the  fine  art«  which  is  essentially  useful,  forms  itteir  chief  glory ; 
soulptnre,  and  still  more  painting,  are  subsidiary  to  it.  Again,  it 
IB  the  most  useful  edifice — the  palace  or  house — whereon  attention 
is  concentrated — ^the  temple  and  the  tomb,  the  interest  attaching 
to  which  is  ideal  and  spiritual,  are  secondary,  and  appear  simply 
as  appendages  of  the  palace.  In  the  sculpture  it  is  the  actual — the 
historically  true — which  the  artist  strives  to  represent.  Unless  in 
the  case  of  a  few  mythic  figures  connected  with  the  religion  of  the 
country,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefe  which  is  not 
imitated  from  nature.     The  imitation  is  always  laborious  and  often 


'  It  is  probable  that  the  altar  which  Ahaz  ferenoe  to  his  Assyrian  siuerain. 

tawat  Damasciis,  and  of  which  he  sent  a  *  See  the  '*  Assyrian  Texts,  "  pp.  5,  11, 

pattern  to  Jerasalem  (2  Kings  xvi.  10),  was  16,  && 

ABsjrian  rather  than  Syrian,  and  tlmt  he  ^  See  note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  181. 
adc^ted  the  warship  connected  with  it  in  de- 
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most  accurate  and  exact.    The  laws  of  representation,  as  we  under- 
stand them,  are  sometimes  departed  from,  but  it  is  always  to  impress 
the  spectator  with  ideas  in  accordance  with  truth.     Thus  the  colossal 
bulls  and  lions  have  five  legs,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  seen 
from  every  point  of  view  with  four — ^the  ladders  are  placed  edgewaofs 
against  the  walls  of  besieged  towns,  but  it  is  to  show  that  they  are 
ladders,  and  not  mere  poles — walls  of  cities  are  made  dispropor- 
tionately small,  but  it  is  done,  like  Baphaers  boat,  to  bring  iiasm 
within  the  picture,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  less  complete  re- 
presentation of  the  actual  fact.    The  careful  finish,  the  minute  detail, 
the  elaboration  of  every  hair  in  a  beard,  and  every  stitch  in  the 
embroidery  of  a  dress,  remind  us  of  the  Dutch  school  of  painting, 
and  illustrate  strongly  the  spirit  of  faithfulness  and  honesty  whidi 
pervades  the  sculptures,  and  gives  them  so  great  a  portion  of  their 
value.      In  conception,  in  grace,  in  freedom  and   correctness  of 
outline,  they  fall  undoubtedly  far  behind  the  inimitable  produotioDS 
of  the  Greeks ;  but  they  have  a  grandeur  and  a  dignity,  a  boldness, 
a  strength,  and  an  appearance  of  life,  which  render  them  even 
intrinsically  valuable  as  works  of  art,  and,  considering  the  time  at 
which  they  were  produced,  must  excite  our  surprise  and  admiration. 
Art,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  existed  previously,  only  in  the  stiff  and 
lifeless  conventionalism  of  the  Egyptians.     It  belonged  to  Assyiia 
to  confine  the  conventional  to  religion,  and  to  apply  art  to  the  vivid 
representation  of  the  highest  scenes  of  human  life.     War  in  all  its 
forms — the  march,  the  battle,  the  pursuit,  the  siege  of  towns,  the 
passage  of  rivers  'and  marshes,  the  submission  and  treatment  of 
captives-^and  the  **  mimic  war "  of  hunting,  the  chace  of  the  lion, 
the  stag,  the  antelope,  the  wild  bull,  and  the  wild  ass — are  the  chief 
subjects  treated  by  the  Assyrian  sculptors ;  and  in  these  the  con- 
ventional is  discarded :  fresh  scenes,  new  groupings,  bold  cmd  strange 
attitudes  perpetually  appear,  and  in  the  animal  representations 
especially  there  is  a  continual  advance,  the  latest  being  the  most 
spirited,  the  most  varied,  and  the  most  true  to  nature,   though 
perhaps  lacking  somewhat  of  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  the  eailier. 
With  no  attempt  to  idealise  or  go  beyond  nature,  there  is  a  gn>wi]i£ 

Sower  of  depicting  things  as  they  are — ^an  increased  grace  and 
elicacy  of  execution ;  showing  that  Assyrian  art  was  progressive, 
,  not  stationary,  and  giving  a  promise  of  still  higher  excellence,  had 
circumstances  permitted  its  development. 

The  art  of  Assyria  has  every  appearance  of  thorough  and  entiie 
nationality ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  feel  siire  that  her  manu&otnras 
were  in  the  same  sense  absolutely  her  own.  The  practice  of 
borrowing  skilled  workmen  from  the  conquered  states,  which  has 
been  already  noticed,'  would  introduce  into  Nineveh  and  the  other 
royal  cities  the  fabrics  of  every  region  which  acknowledged  the 
Assyrian  sway ;  and  plunder,  tribute,  and  commerce  would  unite  to 
enrich  them  with  the  choicest  products  of  all  civilised  countries. 
Still,  judging  by  the  analogy  of  modem  times,  it  seems  most  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  (coods  consumed 
in  Ae  country  would  be  of  home  growth.    Hence  we  may  fidriy 

<  Supra,  p.  397. 
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asstune  that  the  vases,  jars,  bronzes,  glass  bottles,  carved  ornaments 
in  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  engraved  gems,  bells,  dishes,  earrings, 
arms,  working  implements,  <&o.,  which  have  been  found  at  Nimrud, 
Khorsabad,  and  Koyunjik,  are  mainly  the  handiwork  of  the  Assyrians. 
It  has  been  conjecttired  that  the  rich  garments  represented  as  worn 
by  the  kings  and  others  were  the  product  of  Babylon,**  always  fiEimous 
for  its  tissues ;  but  even  this  is  uncertain  ;  and  they  are  perhaps  as 
likely  to  have  been  of  home  manufacture.  At  any  rate  the  bulk 
of  the  ornaments,  utensils,  <&o.  may  be  regarded  as  native  products. 
These  are  almost  invariably  of  elegant  form,  and  indicate  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  metallurgy  and  other  arts,*  as  well  as  a  refined 
taste.  Among  them  are  some  which  anticipate  inventions  believed 
till  lately  to  have  been  modem.  Transparent  glass  (which,  however, 
was  known  also  in  ancient  Egypt)  is  one  of  these ;  *  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  is  the  lens'  discovered  at  Nimrud,  of  the  use  of 
which  as  a  magnifying  agent  there  is  abundant  proof.'  K  it  be 
added  to  this,  that  the  buildings  of  the  Assyrians  show  them  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  arch,'  that  they 
constructed  aqueducts'  and  drains,'  that  they  knew  the  use  of  the 
lever  and  roller,'  that  thev  understood  the  arts  of  inlaying,'  ena- 
melling,* and  overlaying  with  metals,'  and  that  they  cut  gems  with 
the  greatest  skill  and  finish,'  it  will  be  apparent  that  their  civilisation 
equalled  that  of  almost  any  ancient  country,  and  that  it  did  not  fall 
immeasurably  behind  the  boasted  achievements  of  the  modems. 
With  much  that  was  barbaric  still  attaching  to  them,  with  a  rude 
and  inartificial  government,  savage  passions,  a  debasing  religion, 
and  a  general  tendency  to  materialism,  they  were  towards  the  close 
of  their  empire,  in  all  the  arts  and  appliances  of  life,  very  nearly  on 
a  par  with  ourselves ;  and  thus  their  history  famishes  a  warning — 
which  the  records  of  nations  constantly  repeat — that  the  greatest 
material  prosperity  may  co-exist  with  the  decline— and  henUd  the 
downfal — of  a  kingdom. 


*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  dxrii,,  pp. 
150,  151. 

<  The  ordinary-  Aujrian  bronze  ifl  fonnd 
to  be  oompofied  of  one  part  tin  to  ten  parts 
copper,  which  is  the  exaf^t  proportion  of  the 
best  bronze,  both  andent  and  modem.  The 
bell  metal  has,  however,  14  per  cent,  of  tin, 
which  would  make  it  ring  better.  In  some 
cnes  two  metals  were  used  together  without 
being  amalgamated,  iron  (for  instance)  being 
overlaid  either  wholly  or  partially  with 
braize.  (See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, p.  191,  and  App.  iii.) 

*  See  above,  p.  389. 

*  Layard,  p.  197.  The  lens  was  of  rode- 
ojstal,  with  one  plane  and  one  convex  fiioe. 
It  had,  apparently,  been  sround  on  a  lapi- 
dary's wheel,  and  was  of  somewhat  rude 
workmanship. 


^  Long  before  the  disoovenr  of  the  Nim- 
rud lens  it  had  been  conduded  that  the  As- 
syrians used  magnifying  glasses,  from  the 
fiict  that  the  inscriptions  were  often  so  mi- 
nute that  they  could  not  possibly  be  read, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  been  formed, 
without  them. 

»  Layard,  pp.  126,  163^  165,  &c 

*  See  the  Bavian  inscription,  and  also  the 
cylinder  of  Bellino  (Fox  Talbot,  p.  8). 

1  Layard,  p.  163. 

*  See  Mr.  Layard*s  plates  in  his  Nmeveh 
and  Babylon,  opposite  to  pages  110  and 
112. 

'  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  196. 
^  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  L  p.  50 ; 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  358,  &c 

*  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  198. 
'  Ibki.  pp.  160-1,  602,  et  seqq. 
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ESSAY    VIIL 


ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  lATER  BABYLONUNS. 

!•  Subordinate  position  of  Babylonia  from  B.C.  1273  to  B.G.  747.     2.  Sra  of 
Nabonaasar,  B.G.  747  —  connexion  of  Kabonassar  with  Seminunia.     3.  Suc- 
cesson  of  Nabonaasar  —  Merodach-Baladan  conquered  by  Sargon  —  Arceaniu 
—  Merodach-Baladan'a  second  reign — invasion  of  Sennacherib.     4.  Bdgn  of 
Belibus.     5.  Reigns  of  Asskwr-nadinHuiin,  Regib£lus,  and  Mesesimordachus — ob> 
scure  period.    6.  JSsar-haddon  assumes  the  crown  of  Babylon  —  his  suooeMon, 
Saosduchinos  and  Ciniladanus.     7.    Nabopolaasar  —  hu  revolt,  and  alliaooe 
with  Cyaxares.    Commencement  of  the  Babylonian  empire.     8.   Duration  of 
the  empire  —  three  great  monarchs.     9.  Nabopolaasar  —  extent  of  his  domi- 
nions.    10.  Increase  of  the  population.    11.  Chief  events  of  his  reign  —  the 
Lydian   war  —  the  Egyptian  war.     12.  Accession  of  Nebuchadnezxar  —  liii 
triumphant  return  from  Egypt.     13.  His  great  works.     14.  His  conqneBtai 
Final  captivity  of  Judah.    Siege  and  capture  of  Tyre.     15.  Invasion  of  Egypt 
and  war  with  Apries.     16.  Hiis  seven  years'  lycanthropy.     17.  Short  reign  of 
'  Evil-Merodach.    18.  Reign  of  Neriglissar,  the  *<  Rab-Hag."    19.  Change  in 
the  relations  of  Media  and  Babylon.    20.  Reign  of  Laboroeoarchod.    21.  Ac- 
cession of  Nabonadius,  b.c.  555  —  his  alliance  with  Croesus,  king  of  Lvdia  — 
his  defensive  works,  ascribed  to  Nitocris.     22.  Sequel  of  the  Lydian  nMit"^ 
23.  Babylon  attacked  by  Cyrus.    24.  Siege  and  fall  of  Babylon.    25.  Conduct 
of  Belshaszar  during  the  siege  —  his  death.    26.  Surrender  and  treatment  of 
Nabonadius.    27.  l^volts  of  Babylon  from  Darius.    28.  Final  decay  aad  ruin. 

1.  The  history  of  Babylon  during  the  526  years  which  Berosiifl 
assigned  to  the  Upper  dynasty  of  Assyria  is,  with  few  exceptionB, 
a  blank.  The  greatness  of  Babylonia  was  dming  the  chief  portion  of 
this  period  eclipsed  by  that  of  Assyria,  and  the  native  historian, 
confessing  the  absence  of  materials,'  passed  at  this  point  from  the 
Babylonian  to  the  Assyrian  line. of  kings.'  It  cannot  however  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  condition  of  Babylonia  was  that  of  a  mere 
subject-kingdom.  We  know  that  at  least  on  one  occasion,  within 
the  period  here  spoken  of,  a  Babylonian  monarch  carried  his  arms 
deep  into  Assyria,  penetrating  even  to  the  capital,  and  thence  bearing 
away  in  triumph  the  sacred  images  of  the  Assyrian  gods.'  It  is  also 
plain  from  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  that  Babylonia  had  not  only 
her  own  mqnarchs  during  this  interval,  but  that  they  were  practi- 
ccdly  independent,  only  submitting  on  rare  occasions  to  irresistible 
force,  and  again  freeing  themselves  when  the  danger  was.  passed.* 

1  Berosus  declared  that  NabonasBar  had        *  Sapra,  Essay  vi  p.  352,  note  i,  and 

oolleded  all  the  records  of  former  kings,  and  Essay  vii.  p.  376. 

purposely  destroyed  them,  in  order  that  the        *  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  kings  ct 

Babylonians  might  reckon  from  him  (Fr.  Assyria  of  the  upper  dynasty  in  no  cue  take 

11  a.).  the  title  of  King  of  Babylon.     The  i 

*  This  is  indicated  by  the  expression  **  de  powerful  monarchs  of  this  line  are  all 

Semiramide  quoque  narrat  quie  imperavit  gaged  in  wars  with  the  Bebyloniaa  ' 

Assyria  **  (FV.  11).     It  is  confirmed  by  the  Babylon  being  in  the  earlier  times  the 

evident  identity  of  the  52G  years  of  the  sailant,  but  in  the  later  soflering  im 

next  dynasty  with  the  520  of  Herodotos.  Tiglath-Paeser  I.  wars  with  M€rodack-4iiiut' 
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Althongli  diminislied  in  power  by  the  independence  of  lier  former 
vassal,  and  even  thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  vassal's  increasing 
greatness,  she  yet  maintained  an  importcmt  position,  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  upper  dynoRiy  in  Assyria  was  clearly  the  most 
powerful  of  all  those  kingdoms  by  whioh  the  Assyrian  Empire  was 
sfurrounded. 

2.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  (b.c.)  it  would  seem 
that  a  change  took  place  at  Babylon,  the  exact  cnaracter  of  which  is 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  The  era  of  Nabonassar  (b.c.  747), 
which  has  no  astronomical  importance,  must  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  history,  and  as  almost  certainly  marking  the  date  of  a  great 
revolution.  What  the  peculiar  circumstances  were  under  which 
the  revolution  was  made,  is  still  uncertain.  The  double  connexion 
of  Semiramis,  with  Pid  on  the  one  hand,'  and  vnth  Babylonian 
greatness  on  the  other,*  makes  it  probable  that  she  was  personally 
concerned  in  the  movement,  though  in  what  capacity  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  The  conjecture  that  she  was  a  Medo-Armenian 
princess,  sister  of  Ardhista,  who  reigned  alt>ut  this  time  at  Yan ; 
that  she  married  Pul,  and  then  joining  his  enemies,  called  in 
her  Arian  relatives  against  him ;  and  that  finally,  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  dynasty  in  Assyria  under  Tiglath-Pileser  II., 
she  descended  upon  Babylon  either  as  a  refugee  or  a  conqueror,  and 
there  reigned  conjointly  with  Nabonassar,  her  husband,  or  her  son' 
— although  undoubtedly  very  ingenious,  and  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  historical  students,  rests  upon  too  slender  a  basis  of 
ascertained  &ct  to  challenge  acceptance,  until  it  has  been  further 
corroborated.  That  some  connexion  existed  between  Nabonassar 
and  Semiramis,  as  well  as  between  the  latter  and  Pul,  seems  almost 
certain,"  but  the  nature  of  the  connexion  is  at  present  very  obscure. 
We  may  hope  that  future  discoveries  will  throw  light  upon  this  dif- 
ficult point,  and  restore  to  a  definite  place  in  Babylonian  history 
the  great  queen  now  removed  from  the  proud  position  which  she 
once  occupied  in  the  supposed  annals  of  Assyria. 

3.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Nabonassar  established  his  family  upon 
the  throne.  He  is  followed  in  the  list  of  Ptolemy  by  four  obscure 
kings,*  whose  reigns  are  all  included  within  the  space  of  twelve  yeara. 


akhi;  Sardanapalus  I.  {Aashwr^'idaimi'pal)  *  This  appears  to  be  generallj  admitted. 

with  S'ebw-baladan ;  Shalmaneser  I.,  in  his  Compare  Clinton  (F.   H.   vol.   i.   p.  279, 

eighth  year,  with  MerodacK^nadw-adin  and  note  '),  Volney  (Recherches,  part  iii.  p.  79), 

his  brother;  Shamas-Vul,  with  Merodach"  Larcher  (Herodote,  vol.  i.  p.  468),  Bosao- 

*   *    .      The  Babybnians  are  in  no  case  quet  (Jonrnal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  zv. 

spoken  of  as  rebels.  part   ii.  p.  280),  and  Vance  Smith  (Pfo- 

'  SopTBy  Essay  tU.  p.  382.  phecies,  pp.  66-7).    It  rests  mamiy  on  the 

*  Herod.  L  184;  Strab.  ii.  p.  120  ;  Diod.  synchronism  between  the  date  of  Herodotus 

Sic  ii.  7-10.  for  Semiramis  (5  generations  before  Nitocris, 

^  SeethecommmiicationsofSirH.RawIin-  or  about  b.c.  740),  and  the  acknowledged 

■on  to  the  Athenaom,  Nos;  1377  and  1381.  date  of  the  accession  of  Nabonassar  (B.a 

Herodotus  supposes  a  transfer  of  the  seat  of  747). 

goremment  from  Nineveh  to  Babylon  on  the  '  We  do  not  know  whether  these  kings 
destruction  of  the  former  dty  (i.  178).  Is  were  independent,  or  subject  to  Assyria.  On 
this  a  trace  of  the  transfer  of  the  old  royal  the  one  hand  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  sub- 
line of  Assyria  to  Babylon  on  its  expulsion  jugation  of  Babylonia  between  Nabonassar, 
from  Nineveh  by  Tiglath-Pileser  ?  who  was  certainly  independent  (Beros.  Fr. 
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Of  these  four  reigns  scarce  anything  is  known  beyond  the  tenn  of 
their  duration.^  Nabonassar  himself  reigned  fourteen  years,  afber 
him  Nadius  two,  then  Chinzirus '  and  Porus  conjointly  five,  and 
finally  lluladus  (or  Eluleeus)  the  sam'e  number.  These  i^ort  reigns 
appear  to  indicate  internal  troubles,  such  as  are  known  to  have 
occurred  later  in  the  history."  Of  Mardoc-empadus  (or  Mardoo-  I 
empalus  *),  the  fifth  king,  who  is  now  identified  beyond  a  doubt  ' 
vnih  the  Merodach-Baladan  of  Isaiah,*  some  fitcts  of  interest  are 
related,  his  name  appearing  both  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  and 
in  Scripture.  We  gather  from  the  former,  that  he  waa  attacked  by 
Sargon  in  his  twelfth  year,  after  that  king's  second  Syrian  expedi- 
tion,— ^that  he  was  conquered  and  driven  out, — and  that  his  crown 
fell  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who  is  thought  by  some  to  hate 
assumed  it  himself,'  but  who  more  probably  conferred  it  upon  one 
of  his  sons,'  the  Arceanus  of  the  Canon.  From  Scripture  we  learn 
that  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  reign,  probably  about  the  time 
that  Sargon  was  besieging  Ashdod  and  (perhaps)  threatening 
Hezekiah,"  Merodach-Baladan,   having  heard  of  the  astronomic^ 

11  a),  and  the  conquest  by  Sargon.     On  the  equivalent  to  it  in  sound  than  the  Greek  A 

other  the  rapid  succession  of  the  kings  would  which  was  pronounced  like  r.     The  identity 

look  like  a  change  of  viceroys.  of  Merodach-Baladan  with  Mardoc-emf^dtts 

*  Mr.  Bosanquet  (Fall  of  Nineveh,  p.  40)  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions  of  Sargoo, 
identifies  the  lluleeus  or  Eluleeus  of  the  whidi,  in  exact  i^p:eement  with  the  CknoD, 
Canon  with  the  king  of  Tyre  of  the  same  assign  to  this  Babylonian  king  a  roga  fi 
namef  who  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  follow-  12  years.  Sennacherib's  inscriptaoos  sbofv 
ing  Meaander  (Ant.  Jud.  ix.  14,  §  2),  and  that  he  had  a  second  short  reign,  which  is 
who  appears  to  be  the  Luliya,  king  of  Sidon^  the  one  specially  referred  to  by  Eosebins 
defeated  in  his  third  year  by  Sennacherib.  (Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  5,  ad  init.}. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (I  know  not  It  has  been  urged  that  the  MercKiKh>Bab- 
on  what  ground),  that  the  two  kings  **  have  dan  of  the  inscriptions  cannot  be  the  king  of 
always  been  supposed  to  be  the  same."  No-  the  name  who  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  be' 
thing  can  well  be  more  improbable  than  the  cause  the  latter  is  called  "  the  son  of  Trii/ma," 
government  of  Babylon  by  a  Phceniciaa  while  the  former  is  *<  the  son  of  BalMlan" 
prince,  while  Assyria  was  dominant  over  the  (see  Mr.  Bo«anquet*s  Sacred  and  Profiue 
whole  country  lying  between  Babylonia  and  Chronology,  p.  62,  &c).  But  in  SaipUiw 
Egypt.  the  word  son  means  no  more  than  desoen- 

^  A  royal  name  read  as  Khainzir  occurs  dant  (see  2  Kings  ix.  2  and  20 ;  Matt  1.  1, 

on  a  mutilated  cylinder  of  Nabonadius,  which  &c.),  and  Merudach-Baladan  may  as  easUy 

may  very  possibly  be  a  notice  of  this  king,  have  been  the  son  of  Baladan,  and  yet  the 

Khamzir  appears  to  have  repaired  a  temple  son  of  Yagina,  as  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi 

at  Senkereh  700  years  after  its  foundation  and  yet  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat.    The  &tber 

by    Pui-napuriyas.      (See  above,  Essay  vL  of  Merodach-Baladan  may  perhaps  appear  ia 

p.  358,  note  ^.)  Ptolemy's  Canon  under  the  name  of  Jogro, 

'  As  from  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ar-  if  that  is  the  true  reading  instead  of  Qu* 

oeanus  to  the  accession  of  Aparanadios,  and  heus. 

again  between  Mesesimordachus  and  £aar>  *  The  name  of  'Apmdairos  in  the  Oum 

haddon.  is  regarded  as  representmg  the  word  Sargoo 

*  The  correction  of  Mardoo-empalus  for  or  Sargina,  the  •  having  dropped,  and  the  i; 
Mardoo-empadus  (MAPAOKEMIIAAOT  fbr  replacing  the  g.  This  is  of  course  pboneli- 
MAPAOKEMIIAAOT),  which  was  first  cally  possible,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  la 
made  by  Buiuen  (li^pt's  PLioe  in  Univ.  initial  0  having  dropped  from  any  othff  A** 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  726),  fully  deserves  aooept-  Syrian  name, 
ance.  ^  Polyhistor  spoke  of  a  **  brother  of  Sfli- 

*  Chevalier  Bnnsen   (1.  s.  c)  correctly  nachehb  "  as  king  of  Babykm  immadialaly 
explains  the  mode  by  which  the  word  Mero-  before  Hagisa  (Euseb.  Chraa.  Ouk.  L  a.  c). 
dach-Baladan  became  Mardoo-empal,  viz.,  by  *  2  Kings  xx.  6  :  **  I  will  dcUw  thee 
the  omission  of  the  last  element,  adan,  and  and  this  dty  out  of  the  hand  of  Um  king  of 
the  sabstitution  of  mp  fbr  6,  as  more  nearly  Assyria,  and  I  will  deftnd  thia  dty  fir  nuaa 
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wonder  whicli  bad  been  observed  in  Jndaea  in  connexion  with 
Hezekiah*s  illness,  sent  ambassadors  to  him  with  letters  and  a 
present,  ostensibly  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recoyery,  and  to 
make  inquiries  concerning  the  phenomenon.*  To  the  Babylonians 
imdoubtedly  such  a  marvel  would  possess  peculiar  interest:  but 
it  may  be  suspected  that  the  object  of  the  embassy  was,  at  least 
in  part,  political,  and  that  some  project  was  afloat  for  establishing 
a  league  among  the  powers  chiefly  threatened  by  the  progress  of 
Assyria,'  like  that  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  was  formed 
by  CrcBSus  against  the  Persians.'  It  may  have  been  a  knowledge 
of  this  design  which  induced  Sargon  in  his  twelfth  year  to  turn 
the  full  force  of  his  arms  against  the  Babylonian  monarch,  who, 
unable  to  cope  with  his  mighty  adversary  in  the  field,  was  obliged 
to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  to  watch  in  exile  for  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  his  sovereignty.  The  opportunity  came  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years.  Towards  the  close  of  Sargon's  reign,  when 
age  or  infirmity  may  have  weakened  his  grasp  upon  the  empire, 
fresh  troubles  broke  ont  in  Babylonia.  Arceanus  ceased  to  be 
king  of  Babylon  in  B.C.  704,  and  an  interval  followed,  estimated  in 
the  Canon  at  two  years,  during  which  the  oountr^'  was  either 
plunged  in  anarchy  or  had  a  rapid  succession  of  masters,  none  of 
whom  reigned  for  more  than  a  few  months.*  The  last  of  these  was 
Merodaoh-Baladan ;  he  succeeded  a  certain  Acises  or  Hagisa,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that  after  having  been  kin^  for 
thirty  days  he  was  slain  by  this  prince.*  Merodach-Baladan  then 
enjoyed  a  second  reign,  only,  however,  for  half  a  year ;  •  he  was 
almost  immediately  attacked  by  Sennacherib,  who  had  no  sooner 
mounted  the  throne  ^b.c.  702)  than  he  led  an  expedition  to  the 
south,  defeated  Meroaach-Baladan  with  his  allies  the  Susianians, 
and  forced  him  once  more  to  flee  for  his  life.'  Sennacherib  then 
entered  and  plundered  the  capital,  after  which  he  ravaged  the 
whole  country,  destroying  seventy-nine  cities,  and  820  villages, 
burning  the  palaces  of  Uie  kings,  and  carryipg  off  the  skilled  work- 
men and  the  women.  Having  taken  tlus  signal  vengeance  and 
brought  Babylonia  completely  into  subjection,  he  committed  the 


own  sake,  and  for  my  aervaDt  David's  sake."  name  was  omitted  from  the  Canon.    Henoe 

The  king  of  Assyria  here  mentioned  is  per-  there  is  no  mention  of  Hagisa,  of  Merodach- 

faapfi  Sargon  rather  than  Sennacherib.  Baladan's  second  reign,  of  Laborosoarchod,  of 

'  2  Kings  zz.  12 :  <*  He  had  heard  that  the   Pseudo-Smerdis,  of   Xerxes   H.,  or  of 

Hexekiah  was  sick."     2  Chron.  zxzii.  31 :  Sc^dianus. 

**  In  the  business  of  the  ambassadors  of  the        ^  So  Polyhistor,  who    probably  follows 

princes  of  Babylon,  who  sent  unto  him  to  Berosiis :    "  Postquam  regno  defunctus  est 

inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the  Senecheribi  frater,  et  post  Hagisse  in  Baby- 

laiid.'*  lonios  dominationem,  qui  quidem  nondum 

'  This  would  explain  Hezekiah's  **  show-  ezpleto  30™*  inlperii  die  a  Marudacho  Bal- 
ing his  treasurea  *'  (2  Kings  xx.  13-5) ;  they  dane  interemptos  est,  Marudachus  ipse  Bal- 
were  the  proof  of  his  ability  to  support  the  danes  tynumidem  invasit  mensibus  sex, 
expense  of  a  war.  Compare  the  conduct  of  donee  eum  sustulit  vir  quidam  nomine  £li- 
Onetes  (Herod.  iiL  122*3).  Another  party  bus,  qui  et  in  regnum  suooessiL"  (See 
to  the  proposed  alliaaoe  was  probably  Egypt.  £useb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  5.) 
(See  Isa.  xx.  6.)  .  'See  the  preceding  note. 

*  Herod.  L  77.  'See  the  record  of  this  campaign  on  Bel- 

*  If  a  king  reigned  less  than  a  year,  his  lino's  Cylinder  (Fox  Talbot,  pp.  1,  2). 
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government  to  an  Assyrian  named  Bdib  or  Belibus,  the  son  of  an 
officer  of  his  court' — ^the  same  undoubtedly  who  is  mentioned  by 
Polyhistor  under  the  name  of  Elibus,  and  who  appears  under  hu 
proper  designation  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy. 

4.  Belibus,  the  Assyrian,  ruled  Babylon  for  the  space  of  three 
years — from  B.C.  702  to  B.C.  699.  Polyhistor  writes  of  him  as  if 
ne  had  risen  up  against  Merodach-Baladan,  and  dethroned  him  by 
his  own  unassisted  efforts,'  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
Sennacherib  gives  a  truer  account  of  the  transaction.  On  the 
retirement  of  the  Assyrian  troops,  the  party  of  Merodach-Baladan 
seems  to  have  recovered  strength,  and  being  supported  by  Susub^ 
king  of  the  Susianians,  to  have  again  become  formidable.  This  led 
to  a  second  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  Sennacherib,  in  his  fourth 
year,  b.c.  699,  when  Susttb  was  defeated,  the  cities  which  stiU 
adhered  to  Merodach-Baladan  destroyed,  Belibus  apparently  re* 
moved,  and  a  more  powerful  governor  established  in  the  person  of 
Asshur-nadin-*  the  eldest  son  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

5.  Asshur-nadin-* J  who  may  be  safely  identified  with  the  Aparft- 
nadius,  or  Assaranadius,  of  the  Canon,  appears  by  that  docimient 
to  have  continued  in  the  government  of  Babylon  for  six  jeax»—ie. 
from  B.c.  699  to  b.c.  693.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  certain  R^gebeliu, 
or  Irigeb^lus,  who  reigned  for  a  single  year,  after  which  a  king 
named  Mes^semordachus  held  the  throne  for  the  space  of  four  years. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  these  monarchs  were  viceroys,  like  Belibus 
and  Asshur-nadin-*^  holding  their  crowns  under  Sennacherib;  or 
whether  they  were  not  rather  native  princes,  ruling  in  their  own 
right,  and  successfully  maintaining  the  independence  of  their 
country.  If  a  record  of  the  later  years  of  Sennacherib  should  here- 
after be  found,  it  will  probably  tbrow  light  on  this  question.  Mean- 
while we  must  be  content  to  remain  in  doubt  concerning  the 
condition  of  Babylonia  at  this  time,  as  well  as  during  the  next  period 
of  eight  years,  where  the  Canon  records  no  names  of  kings,  either 
because  the  rulers  were  rapidly  changed,  or  because  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

6.  Light  once  more  dawns  upon  us  with  the  year  B.c.  680,  when 
Esar-haddon,  who  had  probably  mounted  the  throne  of  Ajssyria 
about  that  time,  determined  to  place  the  crown  of  Babylon  on  his 
own  head,  instead  of  committing  it  to  a  viceroy.  This  prince,  as  has 
been  already  observed,'  probably  held  his  court,  at  least  occasionally, 
in  Babylon,  where  many  records  of  his  rule  have  been  discovered. 
He  administered  the  government  for  thirteen  years — from  b.c.  680 
to  B.C.  667 — ^and  it  must  have  been  within  this  space  that  Manasseh, 
the  son  of  Hezekiah,  having  been  guilty  of  some  political  offence, 
was  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Assyrian  king  at  BaXn/lon^^  where  he 

'  Sennacherib  calU  him  '*  the  eon  of  him  brought  upon  them  the  reptainfi  of  the  king 

who  was  governor  over  the  young  men  edu-  of  Assyria,  which  took  Manassdi  amn^  the 

cated  within  his    (Sennacherib's)    palace."  thorns,  and  bound  him  with  fetters,  and 

Compare  Polyhistor  s  **  vtV  quidam  nomine  carried  him  to  Babylon.    And  when  he  wis 

Elibus."  in  affliction  he  besought  the  Lord  his  God, 

*  See  above,  note  \  and  humbled  himself  greatly  before  the  God 

>  Essay  vii.  p.  395.  of  his  fiithers ;  and  prayed  unto  him,  and  he 

>  2  Chron.  zzxiii.   11-13  :    <<  The  Lord  was  entreated  of  him,  and  heard  his  suppb- 
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suffered  detention  for  a  while,  returning,  however,  by  the  clemenoy 
of  his  suzerain,  to  resume  the  kingdom  which  he  had  so  nearly  for- 
feited. Esar-haddon  seems  to  have  been  a  little  disquieted  in 
his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Babylon  by  the  pretensions  of 
the  sons  of  Merodach-Baladan,  who  had  still  the  support  of  the 
Susianians.  Having,  however,  oonquered  and  slain  one,  and 
received  the  submission  of  another,  whom  he  established  in  a  go- 
vernment on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,*  he  appears  to  have 
made  his  position  secure :  and  hence  at  his  death,  in  B.C.  667,  his  sue* 
cessor  was  emboldened  to  revert  to  the  ordinary  and  e6tablis)ied  prac- 
tice of  the  Assyrians — ^that  of  governing  the  province^  by  means  of 
subject-^n^  or  viceroys.  In  that  year  we  find  that  the  government 
of  Babylonia  was  handed  over  to  a  certain  Saosduchinus '  (Shamas- 
danmkin  ?),  who  continued  to  administer  it  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
one  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  last  of  the  subject-kings,  Cini- 
ladanus,  who  was  perhaps  his  brother.*  Ciniladanus  is  said  to  have 
held  the  throne  for  twenly-two  years — from  b.c.  647  to  b.c.  625.  Of 
the  history  of  the  Babylonians  during  these  two  reigns  scarcely 
anything  is  known  at  present,*  their  continued  subjection  to  the 
Aiwyrians  being  only  proved  by  the  authority  which  Saracus,  the 
last  Assyrian  monarch,  appears  to  have  exercised  over  their  country. 
7.  The  part  taken  by  Babylon  in  the  war  which  issued  in  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  has  been  alre€kdy  mentioned,  both  in  the 
essay  on  Median,*  and  in  that  on  Assyrian  history.'  The  last 
Assyrian  king,  threatened  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Modes,  on  the 
other  by  an  army  advancing  from  the  seaboard,  which  may  be  con- 
jectured  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  Susianians,  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Babylon,  where  he  was  to  act  against  this  latter 
enemy,  his  general,  Nabopolassar  {Nabu^^paJruzur)^  while  he  him- 
self remained  at  Nineveh  to  meet  the  greater  danger.   Nabopolassar, 

catioa,  and  brought  him  again  to  Jenualem  known,  whom  we  maj  suppose  to   have 

into  his  kingdom.'*  reiened  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  days,  and  then 

*  Fox  Talbot,  p.  12.  to  haye  fallen  a  victim  to  Sennacherib*s  miu> 
'  M.  Oppert  suggests  that  the  real  name  derw,    Adrammelech   (Abydenus'    Adram- 

of  this  king  was  Shamas-dar^cukin  (Rap-  meles).     Azeidis,  who  puts  Adrammeles  to 

port,  p.  50).     It  is  not  yet  explained  why  death,  is  Esar-haddon,  Axer  representing  the 

Polyhistor  called  him  Sammughes  (see  Eoseb.  element  Aashur,  and  dis  the  element  adm. 

CbrcxiM  Can.  pars  i.  c.  5,  §  2).  The  glorious  reign  assigned  to  Axerdis,  who 

*  Polyhistor  placed  between  Esar-haddon  ruled  Lower  Syria  and  Egypt,  tallies  with 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  the  following  kings  : —  this  view.     Sanianapalus,  the  next  king,  is 

Sammughes,  who  reigned  21   years.  Asshur^bani-pal,  the  son  and  successor  of 

Misbrother 21     „  Esar-haddon;    and   Saracus    is    apparently 

Nabupalasar 20  (21)  Asshur^emit-iii,  though  here  there  is  a  dis- 

11»^«  ti>n»  king.  I»>rl7  oomqKmd  to  the  «g>|^t  <>f  »«>>«•    (S«  d»ve,  E«.y  yu. 

under-named  in  the  Canon :-~  ^'*  a  *''    v  v^  v       a     i_  av 

*  Some  ught  may  bereaxter  be  thrown  on 

Saosduchinus,  who  reigned  20  years.  this  subject  by  the  annals  of  Asshwbani- 

9^jJ*^^ 22    „  pa/,  which  exist,  but  have  not  yet  been  de- 

Nabopolasar 21     „  cyphered.    It  appears  from  them  that  war 

The  kmgs  of  Abydenus,  sometimes  identified  still  continued  to  be  waged  between  Assyria 

with  these  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  App.  ch.  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lower  Chaldsa,  assisted 

ir.  p.   278 ;    Bosanquet,  Fall  of  Nineveh,  by  Susiana,  on  the  other.     Asshur-bani-pal 

p.  41),  are  an  entirdy  distinct  list.    Ihey  opposes  the  grandsons  of  Merodach-Baladan* 
are  Assyrian,  not  Babylonian.     Nergilus  is        *  See  Essay  iiL  p.  334. 
a  brother   of   Sennacherib,   not  otherwise        ^  Essay  viL  p.  399. 
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however,  proved  faithless  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  on 
receiving  his  appointment,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
position  thus  gained  to  further  his  own  ambitions  ends.  He  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Cyaxares,  the  Median  monarch  by  whom 
Assyria  was  threatened,  and  having  arranged  tenns  of  alliance 
with  him  and  cemented  the  nnion  by  a  marriage  between  his  own 
son,  Nebuchadnezzar,"  and  Amuhia  or  Amyitis,'  the  daughter  of 
Cyaxares,  he  sent  or  led '  a  body  of  troops  against  his  suzendn, 
which  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  siege  whereby  the  power  of 
Assyria  was  destroyed.*  The  immediate  result  of  this  event  was, 
not  merely  the  establishment  of  Babylonian  independence,  but  the 
formation  of  that  lat^  Babylonian  empire,  which,  short  as  was  its 
continuance,  has  always  been  with  reason  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in |  the  history  of  the  world. 

8.  The  rise  and  fall  of  this  empire  were  comprised  within  a  period 
considerably  short  of  a  century.  Six  kings  only  occupied  the 
throne  during  its  continuance,  and  of  these  but  three  had  reigns  of 
any  duration.  Nabopolassar,  who  founded  the  empire,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  raised  it  to  its  highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  Nabonadins, 
or  Labynetus,  under  whom  it  was  destroyed,  are  the  three  great 
names  whereto  its  entire  history  attaches. 

9.  Of  Nabopolassar,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  whose  alliance 
with  Cyaxares  *  decided  the  fall  of  Nineveh  and  the  consequent 
ruin  of  the  Assyrians,  the  historical  notices  which  remain  to  us  are 
scanty.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  was  appointed  by  Saracn^, 
the  last  king  of  Assyria,  to  take  the  command  at  Babylon,  and  that 
he  immediately  rebelled,  united  his  arms  with  those  of  the  Median 
king,  and  gave  him  effectual  aid  in  the  last  siege  of  the  Assyrian 
capital.  By  this  bold  course  he  secured  not  only  the  independence 
of  his  own  kingdom,  but  an  important  share  in  the  spoils  of  the 
mighty  empire  to  whose  destruction  he  had  contributed.  While 
the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Assyrian  territory  were 
annexed  by  Cyaxares  to  nis  own  dominions,  the  southern  and 
western — the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  from  Hit  to  Carchemibh, 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  £gypt — ^passed 

*  Abydenus  is  the  great  authority  for  c<t  Niror  ^iri irr par «^ci  (Lt.c;V 
these  statements.  His  words  have  been  -  The  active  part  which  the  Babylooiutt 
already  given  (see  Essay  vii.  p.  B99,  note  ^).  took  in  the  siege  is  witnessed  (bcsudes  the 
He  is  confirmed,  to  some  eitent,  by  Poly-  authorities  already  quoted)  by  Jonphitf 
histor  (Easeb.  Chron.  Can.  c.  5,  §  3),  and  (Ant  Jud.  X.  v.  §  1)  and  the  book  of  Tolit 
by  BeroBus,  who  said  that  Nebuchadneszar  (xiv.  15).  It  is  certainly  curious  that  H«r^ 
was  married  to  a  Median  princess  (Fr.  14).  dotus  make  no  mention  of  it. 

*  So  Syncellus  gives  the  name  (p.  396),  *  I  suppose  Cyaxares  to  have  been  the  TteJi 
but  the  Armenian  Eusebius  has  Amuhia  ally  of  Nabopolassar,  1.  because  the  captor* 
twice  (pars  i.  c  5,  §  3,  and  c.  9,  §  2).  of  Nineveh  is  assigned  to  him  by  Heroiiota:^ ; 

*  Polyhistor  made  him  send  the  troops :  2.  on  chronological  grounds,  bA3iUf«  hf 
**  b  ad  Asdahagem,  qui  erat  Medicae  gentis  reigned  from  B.C.  633  to  B.C.  593 ;  3.  l^ 
prfcses  et  satrapa,  copiaa  auxiliares  misit  "  cause  his  name  corresponds  with  the  Aft5Ufr"> 
(ap.  Euseb.  i.  c.  5,  §  3).  Abydenua,  on  the  of  the  book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15).  The  ^--t 
other  hand,  represented  him  as  commanding  that  Polyhistor  aud  Abyiieoos  both  spenk  if 
them  in  person  :  ^^  contra  Ninevem  urbem  Asdahagem  (Astyages),  is  to  be  explainrd  >▼ 
impetum  faciebat'*  So  Syncellus,  olros  the  use  of  that  term  <i9  a  title  by  the  Medbir 
<rrpaTi|7^s  ^^  SdfMUov  rov  XaX8a/ou  jSo-  kings  generally.  (See  Esaay  iiL  p.  331, 
9i\49»t  OToXcU,  jrard  rov  alrov  "XapiKou  note  7,  and  p.  338,  note  '.) 
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tnder  tlie  sceptre  of  tbe  king  of  Babylon/  Judaea  was  at  this 
time  governed  by  Josiab,  who  probably  felt  no  objection  to  tbe 
change  of  masters ;  and  as  tbe  transfer  of  allegiance  tbus  took  place 
witbont  a  struggle,  we  do  not  find  any  distinct  mention  of  it  in 
Scripture.^  Tbere  is,  bowever,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tbe  Baby- 
lonian dominion  was  at  once  extended  to  tbe  borders  of  Egypt, 
where  it  came  in  contact  witb  that  of  tbe  Psammeticbi ;  and  tne 
result  is  seen  in  wars  wbicb  shortly  arose  between  tbe  two  powers, 
wars  wbicb  were  very  calamitous  to  tbe  Jews,  and  eventually  led 
to  their  transplantation. 

10.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  besides  an  augmentation  of  terri- 
toiy,  Babylon  gained  at  tbis  time  a  great  increase  in  its  population. 
It  appears  to  be  certain  that  Nineveh  was  not  only  taken,  but  de- 
stroyed,' and  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  inbabitants  would  tbus  become  tbe 
captives  of  tbe  conquerors.  Babylon  woidd  undoubtedly  receive 
her  full  share  of  tbe  prisoners,  and  hence  would  have  at  her  dis- 
posal from  tbe  very  foundation  of  tbe  empire  a  supply  of  human 
labour  capable  of  producing  gigantic  results.  Nabopolassar  availed 
himself  of  tbis  supply  to  commence  tbe  various  works  wbicb  bis 
son  afterwards  completed ;  and  its  existence  is  a  circumstance  to 
he  borne  in  mind  wben  we  come  to  speak  of  tbe  immense  constnic- 
tions  of  tbat  son,  Nebucbadnezzar. 

11.  Nabopolassar  occupied  tbe  tbrone  for  twenty-one  years — 
from  B.C.  625  to  b.c.  604  —  wben  be  was  succeeded  by  bis  son 
Nebucbadnezzar.  Tbe  chief  known  events  of  his  reign  are  tbe 
assistance  wbicb  be  lent  to  Cyaxares  against  Alyattes,  and  tbe  war 
in  wbicb  be  was  engaged  witb  Neco.  If  the  Lydian  war  of 
Cyaxarea  has  been  rightly  placed  between  b.c.  615  and  e.g.  610,' 
it  must  bave  preceded  tbe  attack  of  Neco,  wbicb  was  in  e.g.  609 
or  608.  Wbetber  Nabopolassar  was  engaged  in  the  war  from  its 
commencement,  or  only  sent  troops  wben  the  Medes  bad  been 
several  times  defeated,'  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Nothing  is 
known,  excepting  that  in  tbe  great  battle  wbicb  was  stopped  by 
the  eclipse  said  to  bave  been  predicted  by  Tbales,  a  Babylonian 
prince — tbe  leader  undoubtedly  of  a  Babylonian  contingent — was 
present ;  and  that,  as  tbe  most  important  person,  next  to  Cyaxares, 
on  tbe  Median  side,  be  acted  as  one  of  tbe  mediators  by  whose  in- 
tercession tbe  war  was  brougbt  to  a  close,  friendly  relations  being 
henceforth  established  between  tbe  kingdoms  of  Lydia  and  Media.' 
Wbetber  this  prince  was  Nabopolassar  himself,  bis  son  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, or  anotber  son,  of  whom  tbere  is  but  tbis  mention,  must  be  re- 
garded as  uncertain.^  Tbis  is,  bowever,  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 


*  This  appears  sofSciently  in  Scripture,  '  See  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7  and  28;   Herod,  i. 

where  the  Babyloniaii  monaichy  saocxeds  to  193 ;    Ezelc.  xxxi.  11-17 ;   Nahum  iii.  18, 

the  Assyrian  as  paramount  over  Judsa.     It  &c. 

u>  distinctly  declared  by  Berosus,  who  says  ^  See  Essay  iii.  p.  33G. 

that  Kgypt,  Coele-Syria,  and  Phoenicia  were  ^  Herod,  i.  74-. 

ruled  by  a  satrap  receiving  his  appointment  *  Compare  Essay  i.  §  17. 

from  Nabopolassar  (Fr.  14).  i  See  note  *  on  Book  i.  eh.  74.  \  The  most 

^  Tbe  early  chapters  of  Jeremiah  (chs.  probable  supposition  is  that  Herodotus  has 
i.-ri.)  perhaps  refer  to  this  time ;  but  they  made  a  mistake  in  the  name.  His  Baby- 
are  prophetic,  not  historical.  Ionian  history  is  cxoeedingly  incorrect*  and 

VOL.  I-  2  E 
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What  is  important  is  to  find  that  the  alliance  between  the  Baby- 
lonians and  the  Modes  continued,  and  that  it  was  now  for  a  second 
time  brought  into  active  operation.  No  fear  or  jealousy  was  as  yet 
entertained ;  *  Babylonia  was  ready  to  help  Media,  as  Media  will  be 
found  a  little  later  quite  ready  in  her  turn  to  lend  assistance  to 
Babylon. 

The  Egyptian  war  of  Nabopolassar  seems  to  have  commenced  in 
his  17th  year,  b.o.  609,  by  a  sudden  invasion  of  his  territory  on 
the  part  of  Neco,  the  son  of  Psammetichus.  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 
moved  by  a  chivalrous  sentiment  of  fidelity,  and  not  regarding  the 
warnings  of  Neco  as  coming  '*from  the  mouth  of  God,'"  though 
in  a  ceiiain  sense  they  may  have  been  divinely  inspired,*  went  out 
with  the  small  force  which  he  could  hastily  raise  against  the  larger 
and  well-appointed  host  of  the  Egyptians.  Naturally  enough  he 
was  defeated,  and  the  Egyptian  king  pressed  forward  through 
Syria  towards  the  Euphrates,  which  he  made  the  boundary  between 
his  own  empire  and  that  of  the  king  of  Babylon.*  The  Babyloniim 
fi;ovemor  of  these  countries — if  indeed  he  was  a  distinct  person 
from  Neco  himself,  which  may  be  doubted  • — proved  a  traitor,  and 
Neco  returned  triumphant  to  Egypt,  passing  through  Jerusalem  on 
his  way,  where  he  deposed  Jehoahaz,  a  younger  son  of  Josiah, 
whom  the  Jews  had  made  king  in  the  room  of  his  father,  and 
gave  the  crown  to  Jehoiakim,  the  elder  brother  ; '  after  which  he 
seems  to  have  taken  Cadytis  or  Gaza.*  Nabopolassar  was  at  this 
time  weak  from  age,  and  perhaps  suffering  from  ill  health.*  Neco 
appears  to  have  retained  his  conquests  for  three  or  four  years. 
But  "  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  " '  (b.c.  605  or  604)  Nabo- 
polassar, feeling  his  inability  to  conduct  a  war,  sent  his  son  Nebn- 
chadnezzar  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  against  the  Egyptians 
The  two  hosts  met  at  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  in  which  the  Babylonian  prince  was  completely  vio- 


imperfect.     (See    the   Introductoiy  Eaaaj,  old  when  he  be|pui  to  reign,  aad  TfifjifA 

ch.  li.  p.  53.)  three  months  in  Jerusalem  *'  (2  Kin^  xxiii. 

2  Herodotus  tells  115  that  a  strong  feeling  31).      "Jehoiakim    was   twenty  and  jir^  * 
of  jealousy  was  entertained  in  the  time  of  years/'  when,  inomediately  upon  his  bnt- 
h'itorris,  who,  according  to  him,  was  the  ther's  deposition,  he  was  appointed  to  suo> 
mother  of  the  last  king  (i.  185).  oeed  him  (ibid.  rer.  36). 

3  2  Chron.  zzzy.  22 :  *<  He  (Josiah)  "  See  Qeitid.  iL  159,  and  oompare  Jeran. 
hearkened  not  unto  the  words  of  Necho  from  xlvii.  1,  where  we  are  informed  that  a  Phft- 
the  mouth  of  God,**  raoh,    who    is    almost    certainly  Phaxaob- 

*  That  is,  in  the  sense  that  Ouaphas  is  Necho,  **  smote  Gaia." 

said  to  have  "  prophesied,*'  when  he  nrged  *  Od  Bv^dfitwos  in  cwcon^t ijr  is  the 

upon  tiie  Jews  that  it  was  "  expedient  that  expression  of  Berosus  (Fr.  14). 

one  man  should  die  for  the  people  "  (John  ^  Jer.  xlvi.  2 :    "  The  army  of  Fhanoh- 

xi.  50-1).  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  whidi  was  by  the 

^  2  Kings  udv.  7.  river  Euphrates  in  Carchemish,  which  N«hu> 

'  I  8ui${)ect  that  Neco  himself  is  the  person  chadnezzar  king  of  Babyfen  smote  in  thf 

whom   Berosus    represented    as    satrap    of  fourth  year  of  J^nkim."    Tliis  ts  pro* 

Egypt,  C<Fle-Syna,  and  Phosnida,  receiving  bably  the  battle  to  which  Berosus  allcs^ 

his  authority  from  Nabopolassar.     In  the  when  he  says:    2v/ifi(|as  S^  No^Bowx'^ 

same  way  Polyhistor  made  Cyaxares  (Asda-  ¥6fropos  r^  A,voardTp  ical  woparu^i^igvt 

b^'.s)  satrap  of  Media  (Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  olrov  re   impdni^t,  not  rifv   X'^IP**'  ^' 

pevs  i.  c.  v.  §  3).    -  rairns  T^f   Vx^»   ^^   ^'^  mhvy  ^- 

T  «*  Jehoahaz  was  twenty  and  thrte  years  vt\tlaaf  iiroi^iiForo  (L  a.  c). 
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torionfl.  Neoo  "  fled  apace  "  ■ — Nebnchadnezzar  advanced — Jehoi- 
akim  submitted  to  him  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  throne' — 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  "  the  river  of  Egypt "  was  recovered, 
and  so  severe  a  lesson  read  to  the  Egyptian  king,  that  he  '*  came 
not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land,"  ^  but  remained  henceforth  on 
the  defensive. 

12.  Meanwhile  Nabopolassar  died  at  Babylon  (b.g.  604),  after 
having  reigned  one  and  twenty  years.*  Nebuchadnezzar,'  who  was 
in  Egypt  or  upon  its  borders  when  the  news  reached  him,  hastily 
arranged  affairs  in  that  quarter,  and  returned  with  all  speed,  ao* 
companied  only  by  his  light  troops,  to  the  capital.  He  appears 
to  have  felt  some  anxiety  about  the  snccession,  which,  however, 
proved  needless,  as  he  found  the  throne  kept  vacant  for  him  by  the 
Chaldseans.  The  bulk  pf  his  army  and  his  numerous  captiveS"— 
Jews,  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians — arrived  later,  having 
followed  the  usual  route,  while  Nebuchadnezzar  had  crossed  the 
desert — probably  by  way  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.  The  captives 
were  planted  in  various  parts  of  Babylonia,'  and  their  numl)ers, 
added  to  that  of  the  Assyrian  prisoners,  gave  Nebuchadnezzar  that 
'*  unbounded  conunand  of  naked  human  strength  " "  which  enabled 
him  to  cover  his  whole  territory  with  gigantic  works,  the  remains 
of  which  excite  admiration  even  at  the  present  day. 

13.  Of  all  the  works  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  most  extraordinary 
seem  to  have  been  the  fortifications  of  the  capital.  A  space  of 
above  130  square  miles,*  five  or  six  times  the  area  of  London, 
was  enclosed  within  walls,  which  have  been  properly  described 
as  **  artificial  mountains,"  ^  their  breadth  being  above  80  feet,  and 
their  height  between  300  and  400  feet  (!),  if  we  may  believe  the 
statements  of  eye-witnesses.*  This  wall  alone  must  have  contained 
—unless  the  dimensions  are  exaggerated — above  200,000,000  yards 
of  solid  masonry,  or  nearly  twice  the  cubic  contents  of  the  great 


'  Jer.  zlri.  5.  ments  of  Strabo,  which  probably  came  from 

'  2  Kings  xxiT.  1.  ^  Ibid.  ver.  7.  Aristobnliis.      If  we  were  to  accept  the 

*  Beros.  Fr.  14.  The  cuneiform  remains  statement  of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the 
of  Nabopolassar  are  very  stranty,  consisting  circumference  of  Babylon,  we  should  have  to 
only  o)t  a  few  tablets ~ containing  orders  on  raise  the  area  of  the  dty  from  130  to  200 
the  imperial  treasory — which  were  found  at  square  miles. 

Warka  (Loftus,  p.  221-2),  and  are  now  in        >  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  toI.  iii.  p. 

the  British  Museum.     Nothing  is  very  r&>  397,  note. 

markable  in  them  except  that  he  takes  the        ^  Herodotus  makes  the  height  200  royal 

title  rBBerved  for  lords  paramount,  thereby  cubits,  which  is  at  least  337  feet,  8  inches 

showing  that  he  was  independent.  — possibly  373  feet,  4  inches.     (See  note  ^ 

*  I  adopt  this  form  of  the  name  as  that  on  Book  i.  ch.  178.)  Ctesias  gives  50  fi»- 
with  which  we  are  most  fiuniliar.  The  true  thorns,  or  200  ordinary  cubits,  somewhat 
orthography,  however,  is  Nabu-kuduri-»zur,  more  than  300  feet.  It  has  been  said  that 
which  is  well  represented  by  the  Nebn-  this  authority  is  valueless,  since  the  walls 
chadrenar  (TVKnnSU^)  of  Ezekiel  and  Je-  had  been  destroyed  by  C^rus  (Beros.  Fr.  14), 
raniab,  and  the  iJabiwocirossor  of  Abydenus  and  by  Dwius  (Herod,  iii.  159).  But  pro- 
and  MegsHthenes.  bably  they  had  only  been  breaqhed  by  these 

'  These  particulars  are  all  reooided   by  king*.    Herodotus  and  Ctesias  speak  of  them 

Berofus  (Fr.  14).  a«  easting  in  their  day  (vide  infra,  p.  432, 

■  Grate's  History  of  Greece,  toL  iii.,  p.  note ') ;  and  Abydenus  expressly  states  that 

401.  the  wall  raised  by   Nebuchadnezzar    con- 

*  This  Galcokikm  is  baaed  oa  the  mewaic-  tinned  to  the  oonqneat  of  Alexander  (rcix^^'oi 

2   £   2 
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wall  of  China.'  Inside  it  ran  a  second,  somewhat  less  thick,  hnt 
almost  as  strong/  the  exact  dimensions  of  which  are  nowhere 
given.*  Nebuchadnezzar  appears  to  have  built  the  latter  entirely, 
as  a  defence  for  his  **  inner  city;"*  but  the  great  outer  wall  was 
an  old  work  which  he  merely  repaired  and  renovated.'  At  the 
same  time  he  constructed  an  entirely  new  palace — the  niins  of 
which  remain  in  the  modem  Kasr — a  magnificent  building,  which 
he  completed  in  fifteen  days !  ■  Another  construction  (probably) 
of  this  monarch's  was  the  great  canal  of  which  Strabo  speaks*  (and 
which  may  be  still  distinctly  traced)S  running  from  Hit,  the  Is  of 
Herodotus,  to  the  bay  of  Graine  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  distance  of 
from  400  to  500  miles,  large  enough  to  be  navigated  by  ships,  and 
serving  at  once  for  purposes  of  trade,  for  irrigation,  and  for  protec- 
tion against  attacks  from  the  Arabs.  From  these  instances  we  may 
judge  of  the  scale  on  which  his  other  great  works  were  constructed. 
He  built  or  rebuilt  almost  all  the  cities  of  Upper  Babylonia,  Babylon 
itself,  upon  the  bricks  of  which  scarcely  any  other  name  is  found, 
Sippara,  Borsippa,  Cutha,  Teredon,  Chilmad,"  <fec. ;  he  formed  aque- 
ducts,' and  constructed  the  wonderful  hanging  gardens  at  Babylon  ;* 


9^  Mis  Va$o\fxo9oy6<ropov  rh    fidxp*'  puco7s  fiaatXtlois  h-tpa  $affiXtia  4x^f^*^ 

rij  s     MaKf^ovlnv     &px^^     9ia*  avrwir    &y    rh    fihv    kifdtmtfia  iroi  r^r 

li.^'ivav  ihv  X''^^''^^^^'      -^P*  Suseb.  \oiirijy    iroKvriXtioM    wtpiaahy   teus  ^ 

Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  10,  §  2.)     No  doubt  eti)   \4ytty  irX^F    &t    tvra  fitydXa  «■! 

the  wall  gradually  sank  in  height  from  want  i&ircp^^aya,  ffvyfr€\4ir$ii  iifitptus  wtrr*- 

of  repairs,  and  hence  a  portion  of  it,  which  KtditKo.)     Some  writers  exaggerated  this 

Xenophon  saw  (Anab.  ii.  iv.  §  12),  was  in  feat,  and  said  that  all  the  fortiiicatioos  were 

his  day  no  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  while  oompleted  in  fifteen  days.     (Abydoi.  Fr.  9.) 

by  the  time  of  Alexander  the  general  height  *  Strab.  xri.  p.  1052. 

was  perhaps  75  feet.     (Cf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  ^  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  traced  the  conme 

1048.)  of  this  canal,  which  is  now  entirely  chokiii 

*  The  great  wall  of  China  is  1200  miles  up,  from  Hit  almost  to  the  bay  of  draine. 
long,  from  20  to  25  feet  high,  and  from  15  ^  The  £act  of  his  rebuilding  Babykto  i» 
to  20  feet  broad.  It  was  estimated  (in  vouched  for  by  Berosus  (ap.  Joseph.  1.  s.  r. , 
1823)  to  contain  more  material  than  all  the  r^y  dirdlpx^*'^'^  H  ^PX^'  v^Air  ica2  iripar 
buildings  of  the  British  empire  put  together  H^uBty  irptxrxofMO'dlfici'Of  ical  itwanat- 
(Transactions  of  Asiatic  Soc.,  toI.  i.  p.  6,  ylaas.  It  is  this  which  enables  Netm- 
note).  chadnezzar  to  say,  in  the  book  of  DuuJ, 

*  Herod,  i.  181.  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  f  hate 
^  The  Standard  Inscription  of  Nebuchad-  buiit  f "  (Dan.  iv.  30).     The  other  dties  an 

nezzar  gives  the  circumference  of  his  "  inner  assigned  to  him  either  because  his  Dame  k 

dty  **  as  16,000  cubits,  or  about  5  English  found  exclusively  upon  their  bricks,  or  be- 

miles.     (See  not«  ^  on  Book  i.,  ch.  178,  and  cause  they  are  expressly  declared  to  be  hi> 

note  '  on  ch.  181.)  in  the  inscriptions. 

*  T^s  May  ir6\€ws,     Beros.  Fr.  14.  >  ThciBe  are  mentioned  in  the  Staodsni 
7  The  old  wall  was  ascribed  to  the  mythic  Inscription,  and  in  the  Armenian  Eiteebius 

founder  Belus.     Abydenus  says  :    A^crot  (Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  11,  §  3). 

....  B^Aoi' ....  B<t0v\wya  rttx^i  ir€f»i-  *  Berosus  ap.  Joseph.  (1.  s.  c) ;  AbydnL 

$aX97y  rh  Si  XP^^9^  "^^  iKytvfiiy^  k^ayf  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  i«  c  10,  p.  1'6. 

aBrjyai'  ruxivai  ik  Mts  li(iL0ovxoioy6-  Tbeformer  writer  thus  described  this*  woo- 

aopoy,  K.  T.  X.    (Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  der  of  the  world  ":  "  Within  the  ppNiDci* 

c  10,  §  2.)    The  Standard  Inscription  also  of  the  royal  palace  Nebuchadnezxar  nus«d 

speaks  of  the  great  wall  as  rebuilt,  up  to  a  vast  height  a  pile  of  stooe  nib- 

'  This  fact  (?)  is  recorded  in  the  Standard  structions,  giving  them  as  far  as  pas«)U'' 

Inscription,  and  was  mentioned  also  by  Be-  the  appearance  of  natural  hills ;   be  iIm^i 

rosus.  (See  Fr.  14.  koI  r^ixitras  ii^ioKiyws  planted  the  whole  with  trees  of  ditfen^t 

T^iy  v6Kiy,  KoL  robs  irv\&yas   Koafi'haas  kinds,  and  thus  constructed  what  is  alif^ 

Upowpnr&s,  itpocKar^CM^oof  rots  war*  the  hanging  garden;  all  whkh  ba  did  ^ 
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he  nused  the  huge  pyramidal  temple  at  Borsippa,  which  still  re- 
mains  in  the  Birs-i-Nimrud,*  together  with  a  vast  number  of  other 
shrines  not  hitherto  identified  ;*  he  formed  the  extensive  reservoir 
near  Sippara,  140  miles  in  circumference;'  he  btiilt  quays  and 
breakwaters  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf;'  he  made  em- 
bankments of  solid  masonry  at  various  points  of  the  two  great 
streams ;'  and  finally  he  greatly  beautified,  if  he  did  not  actually 
rebuild,  the  famous  temple  of  Belus.* 

14.  During  the  time  that  he  was  constructing  these  great  works, 
Nebuchadnezzar  still  prosecuted  his  military  enterprises  with  vigour. 
Soon  after  his  departure  from  Syria,  Judaea  rebelled,  expecting 
(according  to  Josephus*)  to  be  assisted  by  the  Egyptians;  and 
Phoenicia  appears  about  the  same  time  to  have  thrown  off  the 
yoke."  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  called  in  the  aid  of  Cyaxares, 
king  of  Media,  led  in  person  the  vast  army^ — composed  of  the 
contingents  of  the  two  nations — which  marched  to  chastise  the 


pleasure  his  wife,  who  had  been  brought  up  (Herod,   i.  185)  would  be  of  his  making, 

in  Media,  and  delighted  in  the  scenery  of  At  anj  rate  he  oonstructed  some  works  of 

mountain  r^ons."    Ctesias  appears  to  iiave  this  character ;    for  instance,  the  embank- 

fumished  the  dimensions  of  the   hanging  ment  at   Baghdad,   an  enormous  mass  of 

garden  which  are  found  in  Diodorus  (ii.  10).  brickwork,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 

Aboording  to  this  writer  it  was  a  square  of  of  the  age  of  the  Caliphs,  but  which  Sir  H. 

400  feet.  Rawlinson  has  found  to  date  from  the  time 

*  The  inscribed  bricks  of  this    building  of    Nebuchadnezzar.       (See    the    Assyrian 
bear  his  name.     Its  construction  and  dedica-  Commentary,  p.  77,  note.) 

tioQ  is  described  in  the  cylinders  which  Sir  *  Berosus  ap.  Joseph,  (oontr.  Ap.  i.  20). 

H.  Rawlinson  found  in  it  (see  Loflm's  Chal-  Ainhi  8i  (6  Na/3ovxodoy^<ropof)  &irb  r»y 

d«a,  pp.  29-30),  and  noticed  in  the  Standard  ^k   rod  iro\4fiov  \at^6pcov  r6  re  B^Aov 

Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  which  the  Itphp  kcu  rh,  Konrk  Koafifiaas  ^iXor£fi«;, 

India  House  slab  is  the  most  perfect  copy,  k,  r.  X.    The  Standard  Inscription  also  men- 

With  respect  to  its  size  and  shape,  we  may  tions  the  restoration.     The  remains  of  the 

note  that,  like  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Baby-  temple  of  Belus  still  exist  in  the  mound 

ion,  and  the  great  Pyramid  of  Saocara,  it  called  the  Mujelib^  by  Rich,  but  now  known 

was  built  in  stages,  and  corered  an  area  to  the  Arabs  universally  as  Balni     This  is 

about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  Pyramid  of  an  immense  pile  of  brick,  in  shape  an  oblong 

Myoerinus.     The  present  height,  according  square,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  730 

to  Capt.  Jones's  survey,  is  rather  more  than  yards  in  circumference,  and  from  100  to 

150  feet ;  the  present  circumference  is  said  140  feet  high.    (See  Rich's  First  Memoir,  p. 

to  be  above  2000  feet  (Rich,  First  Memoir,  28.)    Two  of  the  sides,  those  facing  norUi 

p.  36 ;  Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  320).     Ori-  and  south,  are  almost  exactly  a  stadium  in 

ginally  the  base  was  a  square  of  272  feet.  length.     The  other  two  are  shorter.    One  is 

*  An  account  is  given  of  these  in  the  four-fifths,  the  other  two-thirds  of  a  sta- 
Stasdaid  Inscription  referred  to  above.  dium.      All  the  inscribed  bricks  hitherto 

7  Abydenus  ap.  Euseb.  (Praep.  Evang.  ix.  discovered  at  the  Mujelib^  bear  the  name  of 

41).     'Twip  r^f  'Zimrapvivwy  'w6\ios  KiLk-  Nebuchadnezzar. 

jcor  ipv^dfityoSf  ircp(ficTpoK  fjAif  rtatreipdr  '  Antiq.  Jud.  x.  6. 

Kovra  napaffarffittVj  fiaSos  9^  hfyvUtoy  '  Josephus  says  that  Nebuchadnezzar  be- 

Acotriy  K.  r.  A.  It  was  constructed  for  pur-  gan  the  siege  of  Tyre  in  the  seventh  year  of 

poMS  of  irrigation.  his  reign  (contr.  Apion.  i.  21).     It  was  in 

'  Abyden.  ap.  eund.  (1.  s.  c).     'Eire-  this  or  the  following  year  (compare  Jer.  lii. 

rtlxur*   8<   *^^  T^f  *Epu<^p^r  BoXiffirnt  28,  with  2  Kings  xxiv.  12)  that'  he  invaded 

1^9  4witc\vatw,  Jttdsea  for  the  second  time. 

*  If  we  might  presume  that  Nitocris  was  *  According  to  Polyhistor,  who  is  the 
the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  the  chief  authority  for  the  facts  here  stated,  the 
wonrks  ascribed  to  her  were  really  for  the  joint  army  consisted  of  10,000  chariots, 
moat  part  his  (Heeren's  As.  Res.  vol.  iu  p.  120,000  cavalry,  and  180,000  in&ntry  (Fr. 
179),  then  the  great  embankments  along  24). 

the  £aphrate8  to  th«  north  of  Babylon 
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rebels.^  He  immediately  invested  Tyre,  the  chief  of  the  Phoo- 
nician  cities,  but  finding  it  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault, 
he  left  there  a  sufficient  force  to  continue  the  siege,  and  marched 
against  Jerusalem.*  Jehoiakim,  seeing  that  the  Egyptians  did  not 
stir,  submitted;  but  Nebuchadnezzar  punished  him  with  death, 
establishing  Jeconiah  his  son  as  kiug  in  his  room.'  Shortly  after- 
wards, however,  becoming  suspicious  of  the  fidelity  of  this  prince, 
who  had  probably  shown  symptoms  of  rebellion,  he  came  against 
Jerusalem  for  the  third  time,  deposed  Jeconiah,  whom  he  carried 
away  captive  with  him  to  Babylon,  and  put  Zedekiah,  unde  to 
Jeconiah,  upon  the  throne."  Tyre  meanwhile  continued  to  resist 
all  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  reduce  it^  and  it  was  not  until  tiie 
thirteenth  year  from  the  first  investment  of  the  place  that  the  city  of 
merchants  fell.'    A  few  years  before  its  fall,  the  final  rebellion  of 


'  Antiq.  Jud.  vii.  i :  2  Chroa.  xxxri.  6.  the  seventh  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (B.C.  598)  to 

•  In  this  arrangement  of  the  events  of  the  first  of  Cyrus  in  Persia  (B.C.  558)  i*  -k) 

Nd)uchadnezzar*8  reign,   I  differ  from  Mr.  years,  which  are  made  up  within  a  few 

Kenrick   (Phoenicia,   pp.   385,  386).      He  months,  by  the  13  years  of  Ithobaal,  the  lo 

considers  it  **  e\ident  "    that  the  attack  on  of  Baal,  the  two  months  of  Etnibaal  or  Ecni- 

Tyre  followed  the  capture  (final  ?)  of  Jeru-  baal,  the  10  months  of  Chelbes,  the  3  months 

SfUem.     His  grounds  are: — 1.  The  opening  of  Abbaal,  the  6  yearsofMytgonand  Gera$- 

words  of  Ezekiel's  26th  chapter :  "  It  came  tailus,  the  1  y«»r  of  Balator,  the  4  years  cf 

to  pass  in  the  eleventh  year"  (b.C.  586),  Merbal,  and  thc/o»4r  (not  fourteen)  years  of 

**  in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  that  the  Hirom, — in  all  39  years  and  3  months, 
word  of  the  Lord  came  imto  me  saying.  Son         '  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  7 ;  Jer.  zxii.  IS, 

of  man,  because  that  Tyms  hath  said  against  and  zzxvi.  30.    The  non-arrival  of  experts  1 

Jerusalem,  Aha,  she  is  broken  that  was  the  suoooun  from  Egypt  is  indicated  2  Kiix^ 

gates  of  the  people,  she  is  turned  unto  me ;  zxiv.  7. 

I  shall  be  replenished  now  that  she  is  laid         ^2  Kings  zziv.  11-17;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jiai. 

waste  :  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  am  z.  8. 

against  thee,   0  Tyrus,  and  I  will  cause        '  Joeephus,  citing  the  Tyrian  historic 

many  nations  to  come  up  against  thee.*'  {rits  rw¥  ^otWcwy  ayayfmp^),  aay»  hn- 

2.    The  improbability   of   Nebuchadnezzar  \16p1n1tr9   Na/3ovxo8oy((<ropo»    'Hiw  T)^f 

engaging  in   the  siege  of  Tyre,  "  while  a  ir*  $ni  BtKorpla.    He  also  quotes  Piiib>- 

place  of  such  strength  iti  his  rear  as  Jeru-  stratus  to  the  same  efiect  (Ant.  Jud.  x.  11, 

salem  was  still  unsubdued."   And,  3.  The  §  2).     He  does  not  positively  aay  that  Tyn- 

inoonsistency  between  the  statement  of  Jo-  was  taken.     Heeren  (.\8.  Nat.  voL  ii.  p.  U 

sephus  that  the  siege  b^an  in  Nebuchad-  throws  some  doubt  on  the  £act  of  the  cafAnre. 

nezzar's  seventh  year,  and  his  own  reckoning  which  (he  observes)  **  rests  upon  the  ^ro- 

of  the  inter\'al  between  the  capture  of  Jeru-  phecy  of  Ezekiel  (ch.  xx^'i.)  bImm,*'  and  i* 

salem  and  the  accession  of  Cyrus.     It  may  oonti-adicted  by  a  later  passage  m  the  sank* 

be  replied,   1.   That  Ezek.  zxvi.  certainly  prophet  (xxix.  18),  w^hich  **  sbow£.  that  the 

shows  that  the  capture  of  Tjn  did  not  attempt  to  subdue  it  fiuled."     But  the  t^p- 

precede  the  &11  of  Jerusalem,  but  proves  no-  ture  is  prophesied  by  Jerrauah  as  well  a$ 

thing   with    respect    to    the    first  attack.  Ezekiel  (Jer.  zx%'ii.  3-6) ;   and  by  Eatk»\  u. 

2.  That  the  improbability  is  exactly  the  such  positive  terms  that  we  cannot  que4xc. 

reverse  of  that  stated,  since  Jerusalem  is  not  the  fact  without  denying  the  inspiratioD  <  l' 

in  the  rear  of  an  invader   advancing  from  the  prophet,  and  by  implication  that  of  Srxif- 

Babylon  through  Coele-Syria  against  Tyre,  ture  generally.     Nor  is  the  passage  in  Ui'- 

but  Tyre  is  in  the  rear  of  one  who  advances  29th  chapter  at  aU  inconxk>t4>&t  with  the  o^*- 

upon  Jerusalem.     And,  3.  That  the  years  tion  that  Tyre  had  been  taken.     It  may«ia> 

given  by  Jooephus  from  the  Tyrian  annals  mean  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  ttbtaifieJ  i>> 

are  calculated  to  the  accession  of  Cyrus  in  efficient  recompence  for  the  toil  and  ezpms^ 

Persia,  as  is  evident  in  the  passage  itself  of  the  siege.     Mr.  Kenri<^  thinks  that  th•^ 

(contr.  A  p.  i.  21,  M  ro^ou — scil.  Eip^  continental  Tyre  (PaUetynis)  was  takn,  Il( 

Hov — Kvpof    Tltpaiiy    iBvvdartv-  that  the  ishind  Tyre  escaped.     He  rigbt^T 

(T  <  y ) ,  and  that  they  exactly  fiii  t»p  the  rejects  Jerome's  account  of  a  mcJe  or  dam 

intervai,  if  we  make  a  single  correction  from  thrown  by  Nebuchadnezzar  acroaa  tha  suvt. 

the  Aimouan  version  of  Eusebius.    From  bat  he  very  insufficie&tly  meets  tha  suggestiuo 
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Jemsalem  had  tciken  place.'  Tlie  accession  of  a  ne  w  and  enterprising 
monarch  in  Egypt,  Uaphris,  the  Apries  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Pha- 
laoh-Hophra  of  Scripture,'  gave  the  Jews  hopes  of  once  more  reco- 
yering  their  independence.  2iedekiah  revolted,  sending  ambassadors 
to  Egypt  to  entreat  Apries  to  espouse  his  quarrel.'  Although  the 
application  seems  to  have  been  favourably  received,  the  Egyptians 
were  slow  to  move,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  had  reached  Jerusalem  and 
formally  invested  the  city,  before  Apries  advanced  to  their  relief/ 
On  the  news  of  his  approach  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  the  siege,  and 
marched  to  encounter  the  more  powerful  enemy.  According  to 
Josephus,'  a  battle  was  fought  in  which  Apries  was  completely 
defeated;  but  the  narrative  of  Scripture  rather  implies  that  the 
Egyptian  troops  retired  on  the  advance  of  the  Babylonians,  and 
avoided  an  engagement.'  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  resumed, 
and  pressed  with  such  vigour,  that  in  the  third  year  from  the  first 
appearance  of  Nebuchadnezzar  before  the  walls,  the  city  fell.  Zede- 
loah  was  taken  prisoner,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  carried 
to  Babylon.  The  city  and  temple  were  burnt,  the  walls  levelled 
with  the  grotmd,  and  the  greater  mrt  of  the  inhabitants  transplanted 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.^  Tyre  seems  to  have  capitulated  in 
the  next  year  (b.c.  686).' 

15.  After  these  successes  the  Babylonian  monarch  appears  to 
have  indulged  in  a  brief  repose.  In  the  5th  year  however  from 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he  again  led  an  army  into  the  field/ 
and  proceeded  through  Syria  and  Palestine  into  Egypt,'  which  was 
still  under  the  rule  of  Apries.  Here  again,  his  arms  triumphed. 
Josephus  relates  that  he  put  the  reigning  monarch  to  death,  and 
set  up  another  king  in  his  room  ;'  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  both 
chronology  and  history,  and  is  not  at  all  required  (as  Josephus  may 
have  imagined)  by  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.*    Apries 

that  the  Babylonians  being  masters  of  the  the  king  of  Judah,  that  sent  you  unto  me  to 

rest  of  Phcenicia,  would  hare  a  strong  naval  enquire  of  me  :  Behold  Pharaoh's  army,  which 

fi>roe,  and  may  have  taken  the  island  by  a  is  come  forth  to  help  you,  shall  return  to 

blockade.    He  too,  like  Heeren,  supposes  that  Egypt  into  their  own  land." 

prophecy  can  remain  unfulfilled  (Phoenicia,  *  2  Kings  xxv.  1-10 ;  Jer.  lii.  1-14. 

p.  390).     The  threats  of  Ezekiel  are  cleai'ly  •  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  was  "  in  the 

directed  esper^ally  against  the  Island  City  (see  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  "  (Jer. 

Ezek.  xzvi.  15-18,  xrvii.  32,xzyiii.  2,  &c.).  lii.  12).     Tyre  was  invested  in  his  seventh 

1  In  the  ninth  year  of  JZedekiah  (2  Kings  year,  and  besieged  thirteen  years.   This  would 

zxv.  1 ;  Jer.  xxzix.  1,  &c.),  three  years  before  bring  its  capture  into  Nebuchadnezzar's  twen- 

the  £dl  of  Tyre.  tieth  year. 

'  Jer.  xliv.  30.  *  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  z.  9. 

'  Ezek.  zvii.  15.      **  He  rebelled  against  *  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  attack  was 

him  in  sending  his  ambassadors  into  I^pt,  provoked  by  aggressions  on  the  port  of  Egypt, 

that  they  might  give  him  horses  and  much  Herodotus  tells  that  Apries  marched  an  army 

people."  to  attack  Sidon,  and  fought  a  battle  with  the 

*  Jer.  xxxvii.  5;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud,  x.  9.  king  of  Tyre  by  sea  (ii.  161).    These  acta 

*  Antiq.  Jud.  z.  9.  would  have  constituted  an  aggression  upon 

*  Jer.  zzzvii.  5-7.  "  Then  Pharaoh's  army  Babylonia  at  any  pail  of  the  reign  of  Apries. 
was  come  forth  out  of  Egypt :  and  when  They  are  likely  to  have  followed  the  humilia- 
ibe  Chaldsans  that  besieged  Jerusalem  heard  tion  of  Phoenicia  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
tklings  of  them,  they  departed  from  Jem-  withdrawal  of  the  Babylonian  forces  after  the 
salem.    Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  fell  of  Tyre. 

the  prophet  Jeremiah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the        ^  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  s.  c. 

Lofd,  the  God  of  Israel,  Thus  shall  ye  say  to        '  The  strongest  passage  is  the  well-known 
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probably  fled  into  some  stronghold,  wbile  Nebuchadnezzar  ravaged 
the  open  country,  and  took  many  of  the  towns.  It  does  not  how- 
ever appear  that  he  made  any  permanent  conquest  of  Egypt,  which 
ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards  is  found  acting  as  an  autonomous 
state,  and  attempting  the  reduction  of  the  distant  settlements  of 
Cyren6  and  Barca.*  Probably  he  was  content  to  return  with  his 
spoil  and  his  captives,  having  sufficiently  resented  the  afiront  which 
had  been  offered  him,  and  secured  his  dominions  in  that  quarter 
from  any  further  attack. 

16.  The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar — a  period  of 
about  eighteen  years — is  not  distinguished  by  any  known  event  of 
historical  importance.*  The  embellishment  of  his  capital,  and  the 
great  works  of  public  utility  which  he  had  comment^  in  various 
parts  of  his  kingdom,  may  have  principally  occupied  him.  Dnring 
seven  years  however,  out  of  the  eighteen,  he  was  incapacitated  from 
performing  the  duties  of  his  station  by  the  malady  sent  to  punish 
his  pride,  a  form,  apparently,  of  the  madness  called  Lycanthropy.* 
It  is  impossible  to  flx  exactly  either  the  commencement  or  the  ter- 
mination of  this  attack.  We  may  gather  from  Scripture  that  he 
reigned  for  some  years  after  his  recovery  from  it;'  but  neither 
Scripture  nor  Josephus  fomishes  us  with  any  exact  chronology  for 
this  portion  of  his  life. 

17.  After  a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  the  longest  recorded  of 
any  Babylonian  monarch,  Nebuchadnezzar  died  (b.c.  561).  He  was 
succeeded  by  lUoarudamus,  or  Evil-Merodach ;'  who  is  declared, 

one  in  Jeremiah  (zUt.  30),  where  Apries  is  in  his  "  Kleine  Schriiien"  (toI.  iii.  ppt  157 

mentioned  by  name.     "  Behold,  I  will  give  et  seqq.)  :  **  Die  Lycanthropie  ein  Abughabe 

Pharaoh-Hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  imd  eine  Krankheit."     There  is  p^haps  s 

hands  of  his  enemies,  and  into  the  hands  reference  to  this  illness  in  the  Stukdard  In- 

of  them  that  seek  his  life**     But,  1.  this  scription  of  Nebuchadnezxar.     (See  the  Ap> 

need  not  mean   that  he  should  be  put  to  pendix  to  Book  iii.  note  A.  sob  fin.) 
death,  tor  in  the  same  passage  Zedekiah,  who         ^  Otherwise  it  could  scarcely  be  said  thai 

was  not  put  to  death,  is  said  to  have  been  he  was  afterwards  **  established  in  his  kini^- 

ddivered  "  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  dom,  and  excellent  majesty  was  added  unto 

king  of  Babylon,  his  enemy,  and  that  sought  him  "   (Dan.  iv.  36). 
his  life ; "    and,  2.  the  reference  need  not  be         *  That  these  two  names  represent  cut  and 

to  Nebuchadnezzar — the  enemies  spoken  of  the  same  king  is  evident,  not  so  much  from 

may  be  Amasis  and  his  party.     The  other  the  resemblance  between  them,  whidi  w  bat 

passages  (Ezek.  xxx.  21-4,  xxxii.  31-2)  ar«  slight,  as  from  the  year  assigned  for  the  ac- 

even  less  determinate.  cession  of  each,  which,  both  in  Scriptore  and 

^  According  to  Josephus  ( Antiq.  Jud.  x.  in  the  Astronomical  Canon,  is  the  forty-fborth 

10),  Egypt  was  invaded  in  the  23nl  year  of  from  the  accession  of  Nebuchadoiecxar.     For, 

Nebuchadnezzar,  which  was  B.C.  582.     The  as  the  1st  year  of  Jehoiadiin's  captivity  was 

expedition  of  Apries  against  Cyrene  was  B.C.  the  8th  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kinffs  xziv.  1 2), 

57 1  or  B.C.  570.  the  37th  year  of  his  captivity  would  have  beai 

'  It  may  be  suspected  that  Nebuchadnezzar  the  44th  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  if  be  had  lived  so 

invaded  Egypt  a  second  time  about  B.C.  570  long.     But  he  died  after  a  reign  of  43  years 

(Ezek.  xxix.  17-20),  when  he  deposed  Apries  according  to  the  Osnon  (continned  in  this 

and  set  up  Amasis,  who  was  perhaps  his  tri-  point  by  Josephus,  Berosus,  Abydenos,  Ac). 

butary.     (See  App.  to  Book  ii.  ch.  8,  §  37.)  It  was  therefore  the  first  year  of  his  soooeaBor, 

The  fables  of  Megasthenes — who  made  Nebu-  Illoarudamus.   Scripture  expressly  states  that 

chadnezzar  march  along  Africa  and  across  it  was  the  first  yeai*  of  Kvil-merodach  (2 

into  Spain,  subdue  that  oountry,  and  plant  Kings  xzv.  27).    Probably  the  name  lUoara^ 

his  captives  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  (Fr.  damus  (IAA0AP0TAAM02)  has  been  cor- 

22^ — are  not  to  be  regarded  as  history.  rupted  from  lUoamordachua  (lAAOAMOP- 

^  See  on  this  subject  the  paper  of  Welcker  AAX02). 
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• 

by  the  united  testimony  of  the  best  authorities,  to  have  been  his 
son.*  This  prince  reigned,  according  to  the  Astronomical  canon, 
but  two  years,  and  was  followed  by  Nerigassolassarus,  or  Neri- 
gliflsar;  whom  Berosus^  and  Abydenus'  represent  to  have  been 
the  husband  of  his  sister.  According  to  these  writers  Neriglissar 
obtained  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law,  who  is 
accused  by  Berosus  of  provoking  his  fate  by  lawlessness  and  intem- 
perance.' The  single  action  by  which  Evil-Merodach  is  known  to 
us — his  compassionate  release  of  Jehoiachin  from  prison  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  and  kind  treatment  of  him  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  * — is  very  remarkable  in  contrast  with  this  unfavourable 
estimate  of  his  character." 

18.  Of  Neriglissar  {Nergcd-shar-uzur),  the  successor  of  Evil-Mero- 
dach, who  ascended  the  throne  in  b.c.  559,  very  little  is  known 
beyond  the  fact  of  his  relationship  to  the  monarch  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  bloody  deed  by  which  he  obtained  possession  of 
the  supreme  power.  It  is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  he 
was  the  *'  Nergal-sharezer,  flie  Eab-Mag,**  who,  netu'ly  thirty  years 
previously,  accompanied  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  last 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  was  evidently  at  that  time  one  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  crown.*  He  bears  the  title  of  Bab-Mag  in  the 
inscriptions/  and  calls  himself  the  son  of  ^^ Bilzikkar-iskun*  king 
of  Babylon ;"  who  may  possibly  have  been  the  "  chief  Chaldsean  " 
said  by  Berosus  *  to  have  watched  over  the  kingdom  between  the 
death  of  Nabopolassar  and  the  return  of  Nebuchadnezzar  from 
Egypt  to  assume  the  government.  Some  remains,  not  very  ex- 
tensive, have  been  found  of  a  palace  which  Neriglissar  built  at 
Babylon.  He  was  probably  advanced  in  life  when  he  ascended 
the  throne ;'  and  hence  he  held  it  but  four  years,  or  rather  three 


'  Berosus  (ap.  Joseph,  oontr.  Apion.  i.  21),  him  of  the  king,  a  daily  rate  for  every  day, 

Abydenus  (ap.  Euaeb.  Chron.  C^.  i.  10),  all  the  days  of  his  life." 

Polyhistor  (ap.  eund.  i.  5),  Joeephna  (Ant.  *  Perhaps,  however,  the  Babylonians  might 

Jod.  1.  11).  r^;ardsachmiwonted  clemency  as  a  departure 

^  Berosus  says  expressly,  ZbttXfuipdiovxos  from  their  usages. 

ivifiov\fv$€U  inrh  rod  r^v  &8c\^ir  (x^y^  *  Jerem.  xxxix.  3  and   13-4.      Geaenius 

rot  avrov  f9riptykurffa6pov  iurppiSri.    (Ap.  (Lex.  p.  388,  £.  T.)  understands  by  Rob- Mag 

Joseph,  cont.  Ap.  1.  s.  c.)  **  the  chief  of  the  Magi,"  but  this  interpreta- 

*■  Abydenus  calls  Neriglissar  less  definitely  tion  is  very  doubtful. 

them^coT^tof  Evil-merodach.   (Ap.  £useb.  ^  The  title  in  the  inscriptions  reads  as 

Prsp.  £v.  iz.  41.)  Rubu  emga.     It  is  of  Hamite  origin,  and  ap- 

'  Tlpoar^s  ruv  Trpayfidrwy  iiySfjLus  Ktd  pears  in  some  of  the  earliest  legends.     The 

iureXyws.  meaning  is  in  all  probability  '*  chief  prie&t.** 

*  2  Kings  XXV.  27-30.     "  And  it  came  to  — [H.  C.  R.] 

poas  in  the  seven-and-thirtieth  year  of  the  ®  This  is  the  Semitic  or  Assyrian  reading  of 

captivity  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  in  the  the  name.     The  Hamite  or  Babylonian  form, 

twelilh  month,  on  the  seven-and-twentieth  which  is  that  occurring  on  the  Cambridge 

day  of  the  month,  that  Evil-merodach  king  Cylinder,  should  probably  be  read  as  "  Bei- 

of  Babylon,  in  the  year  that  he  began  to  reign,  mu-ingar"  the  meaning  of  which  is,  "  Bel 

did  lift  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin  out  of  pri-  appoints  a  name." — [H.  C.  R.] 

son ;  and  he  ^poke  kindly  to  him,  and  set  his  *  Fr.  14.     Uapcika^y  9h  {&  Na/9ovxo- 

throne  above  the  throne  of  the  kings  that  were  HoyStropos)  t&  wpdyfAora  9toiKo6fitya  6wh 

with  him  in  Babylon,  and  changed  his  prison  r&y  Xakiaiuy  koI  huxrupovfiiyjiy  t^v  /Scuri- 

garments :  and  he  did  eat  bread  continually  X^lop  Mt   rov  fitKr  itrrov   etifr&y, 

before  him  all  the  days  of  hb  life.     And  his  «r.  r.  A. 

allowance  was  a  continual  allowance  given  '  If  we  identify  him  with  the  Nergalsbar- 
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years  and  a-half,'  dying  a  natural  death  in  b.c.  556,  and  leaTing 
the  orown  to  his  son,  Laborosoarchod,  or  Labossoracus ;  who,  thon^ 
a  mere  boy,  appears  to  ^have  been  allowed  qnietly  to  asstune  Ihe 
sceptre.* 

19.  Neriglissar,  during  his  brief  reign  of  less  than  four  years, 
must  have  witnessed  the  commencement  of  that  remarkable  revo- 
lution which  was  in  a  short  time  to  change  completely  the  whole 
condition  of  Western  Asia.     The  year  following  his  accession  is 
most  likely  that  in  which  C3^ru8  dethroned  Astyages,*  and  esta- 
blished the  supremacy  of  the  Persians  from  the  deserts  of  Car- 
mania  to  the  banks  of  the  Halys.     How  this  .event  affected  the 
relations  of  Babylonia  towards  foreign  powers  we  are  nowhere  dis- 
tinctly informed ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  tendency 
must  have  been  to  throw  Babylon  into  an  attitude  of  hostihty 
towards  the  Arian  race,  and  to  attach  her  by  a  community  of  in- 
terests to  the  Lydian  and  Egyptian  kingdoms.     A  tie  of  blood  had 
hitherto  united  the  royal  families  of  the  two  great  empires  which 
had  divided  between  them  the  spoils  of  Assyria :  this  tie  iBras  now 
broken,  or  greatly  weakened.^    Mutual  benefits — a  frequent  inter- 
change of  good  offices — had  softened  the  natural  feelings  of  hos- 
tility between  Medes  and  Babylonians — Scythe* Arians  and  Semites 
— the  worshippers  of  Ormazd  or  of  the  elements,  and  the  devotees 
of  Bel  and  h'ebo.     But  these  services,  rendered  to  or  received  from 
the  Medes,  could  count  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  that  new  nice, 
which  had  swept  away  the  Median  supremacy,  and  which  already 
aspired  to  universal  dominion.     Babylon  must  at  once  have  feared 
that  terrible  attack,  which,  although  delayed  by  circumstances  for 
twenty  years,  manifestly  impended  over  her  from  the  moment  when 
king  Astyages  succumbed  to  the  superior  genius  of  Cyrus. 

20.  Laborosoarchod,'  the  son  of  Neriglissar,  sat  upon  his  father  s 
throne  but  nine  months.  He  is  said  to  have  given  signs  of  a 
vicious  disposition,  and  thereby  to  have  aroused  the  fears  or  pith 

ezer   of  Jeremiah,  and  regard   him  as  at  558. 

least  30  when  he  held  high  offioe  at  the  siege         ^  Broken,  if  Cyras  was  no  relatno  to  As- 

of  Jerusalem  (b.C.  586),  he  must  have  been  tyages,  as.Ctesias  said  (Pers.  Exc.  §  2) ;  greatlr 

at  least  57  at  his  aocession.  weakened,  if  he  was  grand^n  of  Asty;^»  oo 

3  The  nine  months  of  Laborosoarchod,  which  the  mother's  side  (Herod,  i.  108). 
are  omitted  from  the  Canon,  mubt  be  deducted         *  The  true  reading  of  this  nam«  is  rer; 

from  the  adjoining  reigns  to  obtiin  their  real  doubtful.     It  has  not  been  found  upon  the 

length.  monuments.     Joeephus  gives  it  in  one  place 

3  Beros.  Fr.  14.     Compare  Abjd.  Frs.  8  as  lAbowrdachus  (Ant.  Jud.  x.  11,  §  2),  in 

and  9.  another,  where  he  professes  to  quote  Bero6u» 

*  The  date  of  B.C.  529  for  the  accession  of  (see  the  next  note),  as  Laboroaoarchodus.    Ac- 

Cambyses  is  fixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  cording  to  the  Greek  Eu.<iebius  (Pnrp.  Er,  ix. 

as  well  as  by  the  numbers  of  Herodotus,  and  41)  Abydenus  used  the  form  LabasMaaneais ; 

may  be  regarded  as  absolutely  certain.     The  aooordiug  to  the  Armenian  Eosebius  he  i^ioke 

year  to  be  assigned  for  the  defeat  of  Astyages  of  Labossoracus  (Chron.  Cm.  pars  i.  c.  10). 

will  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  reign  of  The  uniformity  with  whkrh  the  initial  L  i^ 

Cyrus.     This  is  given  at  29  (Herodotus),  30  used  tells  against  Niebuhr's  view,  that  we 

fCtesias  and  Dino),  and  31  years  (Syncellus,  have  in  Laborosoarchod  "the  same  mots'*  a» 

Kc).     The  authority  of  Herodotus  far  out-  in  Nebuchadrezzar  (Lecturcn  on  Anc«Hi«t.  vol. 

weighs  that  of  CHesias  and   Dino  ;    besides  i.  p.  38,  E.  T.).     M.  Oppert  ooDJectures  the 

which  his  is  an  exact,  theirs  may  be  only  a  native  form  to  have  beien  /ritHikAi^-mtMrdv<: 

rowid  number.     The  na^e^ion  of  Cyrus  must  (Kapport,  p.  51). 
thus  be  regarded  as  falling  into  the  year  B.C. 
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Toked  the  resentment  of  his  friends  and  connexions.  A  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him  among  his  courtiers,  and  he  was  put  to  a 
oniel  death.'  The  conspirators  then  selected  one  of  their  number, 
a  man  of  no  very  great  eminence  previously,'  and  placed  him  upon 
the  vacant  throne.  This  was  Nabonidus,  or  Nabonadius,'  the  last 
king,  the  Labynetus  II.  of  Herodotus. 

21.  The  accession  of  Nabonadius  (Nabu-nit  or  Nabur-nahU),  b.c.  666, 
nearly  synchronises  with  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
Cyrus  and  Crcesus.  It  was  probably  in  the  very  first  year  of  his 
reign  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  Lydian  king  arrived  with  their 
proposition  of  a  grand  confederation  of  nations  against  the  power 
which  was  felt  to  threaten  the  independence  of  all  its  neighbours. 
It  was  the  bold  conception  of  Croasus  to  unite  the  three  lesser 
monarchies  of  the  £ast  against  the  more  powerful  fourth ;  and 
Nabonadius  was  scarcely  seated  upon  the  throne  before  he  was  called 
apon  to  join  in  a  league  with  Egypt  and  Ly dia,  whereby  it  was  hoped 
to  offer  effectual  resistance  to  the  common  enemy.^  The  Babylonian 
prince  entered  readily  into  the  scheme.  He  was,  to  all  appecounce, 
sufficiently  awake  to  his  own  danger.  Already  were  those  remark- 
able works  in  course  of  construction,  which,  being  attributed  by 
Herodotus  to  a  queen,  Nitocris — the  mother,  according  to  him,  of 
the  last  Babylonian  monarch* — have  handed  her  name  down  to  all 

'  AafiopoffodpxoBos  iKvptwtrt  ii\v  r^t  fia-  Nabonadius,  NaboDnedus,  or  (as  Herodotus) 

triK^iasirtus  titt,fi^yas  iyydar  iirifiov\fu$tls  by  Labynetus — the  latter  may  be  traced  in 

B^  9iii  rh  woWit  ifi<f>tx{yeiy  jcoko^^,  Cirh  the  Nabannidochus  of  Abydenas  (Fr.  9),  and 

rwy  ^l\tty  iivfrvfixayia9ii,     Berosus  ap.  the  Naboandelus  (Naboandechus?)  of  Jose- 

Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  i.  21.  Abydenus  agrees  phus  (Ant.  Jud.  x.  11,  §  2).     ^Nafrti-nahit 

(Frs.  8  and  9),  but  is  briefer.  is  the  Semitic  or  Assyrian,  and  Nahu-induk 

'  The  expression  used  by  Berosus  is  '^  a  the  Hamite  or  Babylonian  form.     The  one  is 

certain   Nabonnedus,  a  Babylonian  "    (Na«  a  mere  translation  of  the  other,  and  the  two 

fi6yyrj96s  ris  r&y  iK  BafivKwyos)*     Aby-  forms  are  iu>ed  indifierently.     The  meaning 

denus  remarked  that  he  was  not  related  to  is,  *'  Nebo  blesses  "  or  **  makes  prosperous." 

his  predecessor  (ap.  Euseb.  Pra»p.  Ev.  ix.  41).  — ^H.  C.  R.] 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  Herodotus  ^  Herod,  i.  77. 

regarded  him  as  the  son  of  his  first  Labynetus,  ^  The  Nitocris  of  Herodotus  still  figures  in 

the  prince  who  assisted  Cyaxares  against  the  history  upon  his  sole  authority.    She  was  evi- 

Lydians  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  872-3 ;  dently  unrealised  by  Berosus — she  has  no 

Jackson,  Cbron.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  42 1 ) ;  but  place  in  the  Canon — and  no  trace  of  her  ap- 

there  is  no  proof  of  this.     Herodotus  merely  pears  in  the  Inscriptions.    Her  Egyptian  name 

asserts  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Labynetus  (i.  is  singular,  but  not  inexplicable,  since  we  may 

188).  He  does  not  state  the  rank  of  his  father,  easily  imagine  one  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  nobles 

or  say  anything  to  identify  him  with  the  for-  marrying  an  Egyptian  captive.    The  theories 

mer  LAbyoetus.     And  there  would  be  a  diffi-  which  regard  her  as  the  wife  of  Evil-mero- 

ealty  in  his  sopposing  the  son  of  that  monarch  dach  (We«eling  ad  Herod.  L  185),  or  of 

to  be  contemporary  with  the  great-grandson  Nebuchadnezzar  (Heeren,  As.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p. 

of  Cyaaares.    By  the  montmients  Nabu-nahit  179,  E.  T. ;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Anc.  Hist. 

■ppears  to  have  been  the  Boa  of  a  cei*tain  vol.  i.  p.  37 ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  279 

Jfabu-^  ^-dirha,  who  is  called  *'  Rab-Mag,"  note),  are  devoid  of  any  sure  foundation,  and 

like  KeriglisBar,  and  was  therefore  a  person  present  considerable  difficulties.     Herodotus 

of  otmsiderable  ofl[icial  rank.  distinctly  connects  her  with  his  second  Laby- 

'  There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  this  netus,  and  only  indistinctly  with  any  former 

pxinoe'sname,  both  in  classical  writers  and  in  king.     Perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  most  pro- 

the  ImcriptioQS.     In  the  ktfcer  his  name  is  bable  that  he  regarded  her  as  at  once  the  wife 

ordinarily  Nabu^it^  or,  as  it  is  now  read,  of  his  first  Labynetus  (Nebuchadnezzar?)  and 

NtAwmaAit,  but  sometimes  the  form  Nabw  the  mother  of  his  second  (Nabu-nahit) ;  but 

imduk  or  Nabunnduk  is  used.     The  classical  it  does  not  seem  possible  tliat  she  can  really 

writeri  tzpress  the  former  by  Nabonidus,  have  filled  both  positions. 
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later  ages.  These  defences,  which  Herodotus  speaks  of  as  con- 
structed against  the  Medes/  were  probably  made  really  s^inst 
Cyrus,  who,  upon  his  conquest  of  the  Median  empire,  appears  to 
have  fixed  his  residence  at  Agbatana,^  from  which  quarter  it  was 
that  he  afterwards  marched  upon  Babylon.*  They  belong,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  reign  of  Nabonadius,  as  is  evident  both  from  a  state- 
ment of  the  native  historian,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  inscrip- 
tions. The  river  walls,  one  of  the  chief  defensive  works  which 
Herodotus  ascribes  to  his  Nitocris,  are  distinctly  assigned  by  Berosus 
to  Nabunahit ;'  and  the  bricks  which  compose  them,  one  and  all, 
bear  upon  them  the  name  of  that  monarch.' 

Of  the  other  defensive  works  ascribed  to  Nitocris — the  winding 
channel  dug  for  the  Euphrates  at  some  distance  above  Babylon,' 
and  the  contrivance  for  laying  under  water  the  whole  tract  of  land 
towards  the  north  and  west  of  the  city* — ^no  traces  appear  to 
remain ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  description  which  Hero- 
dotus gives  of  them  is  at  least  greatly  exaggerated.*  Still  we  may 
gather  from  his  nanative,  that  besides  improving  the  fortifications 
of  the  city  itself,  Labynetus  endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  advance 
of  an  enemy  towards  Babylon,  by  hydraulic  works  resembling 
those  of  which  so  important  a  use  has  frequently  been  made  in  the 
Low  Countries.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,'  that  in  connexion 
with  the  defences  here  enumerated,  and  as  a  part  of  the  same 
system  of  obstruction,  a  huge  wall  was  built  across  Mesopotamia 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  to  secure  the  approaches  to  the 
city  upon  that  side  of  the  river.  The  '*  Median  Wall "  of  Xeno- 
phon  *  is  regarded  as  a  bulwark  of  this  description,  erected  to  pro- 
tect Babylonia  against  the  incursions  of  the  Modes,  and  this  was 
no  doubt  the  notion  which  Xehophon  entertained  of  it;  but  the 
conjecture  is  probable,*  that  the  barrier  within  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  penetrated  was  in  reality  a  portion  of  the  old  wall  of 
Babylon  itself,  which  had  been  broken  down  in  places,  and  suffered 
to  fail  into  decay  by  the  Persians.  The  length  of  70  miles  which 
Xenophon  ascribes  to  it,^  is  utterly  unsuiteble  for  a  mere  line  of 


'  Herod,  i.  185.             *  Herod,  i.  153.*  calls  a  reservoir  {(Kvrpov)  seems  naXty  to 

^  Otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  brought  have  had  this  object.     He  allows  that  in  its 

into  contact  with  the  Gyndes  (the  modern  ordinary  condition  it  was  empty  (L  191). 

Diyalah)  on  his  road  to  Babylon.  ^  See  note  ^  on  Book  i.  ch.  185.    The  tnr 

^  *Eirl  To^ou  (Nabonnedus)  r^  ircpl  rhv  vellers  from  whom  Herodotus  got  his  acooimt 

iroTOfiby  rtixn  "^^s  Ba&v\uylu¥  wShtvs  of  the  winding  course  of  the  Euphrates  above 

i^  6irriis  irhivBov  ical  do-^MlXTov  jcarcica-  Babylon,  may ^  have  been  deceived  by  passiE^ 

afi'flOil.  Berosus,  ap.  Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  L  s.  c  several  villages  of  the  name  of  Arderioca,  and 

^  Athenaeum,  No.  1377.  believing  them  to  be  the  same.     Aitferioea 

^  Herod,  i.  185.    It  need  not  be  suppoeed  was  a  common  name.    (See  Herod,  vi.  119.) 

that  Herodotus   himself  • "  sailed  down  the  ^  See  Heeren's  Asiatic  Katicns,  voL  ii.  p. 

Euphrates  to  Babylon"    (Grote's  Hist,   of  132;Giote*sGnece,vol.ui.pp.394ani40i. 

Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  404,  note  ^),  in  which  case  '  Anab.  I.  vii.  §  15. 

his  description  would  be  authoritative.     He  ^  See  a  paper  raid  before  the  Geographical 

speaks  rather  as   if  his  information   came  Society  by  Sir.  H.  Rawlinaon  in  1851. 

from  others — the  travellers  (merchants  ?)  who  ^  Twenty  parasangs,  or  600  stades,  an  a 

were  wont  to  pass  from  the  Mediterranean  little  more  than  69  miles.     If  XenopbMi's 

to  the  Euphrates,  and  then  to  descend  the  river  informants  meant  this  for  the  cxrcnit  of  Babr> 

to  Babylon.  Ion,  they  went  even  beTood  Herodoins,  who 

"  Ibid.  L  8.  c    The  work  which  Herodotos  made  the  ciixmit  480  stJula  (i.  178). 
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-wall  across  tlie  tract  between  the  two  streams ;  for  ihe  streams  are 
not  more  than  20  or  30  miles  apart,  from  the  point  where  the 
Euphrates  throws  off  the  Saklawiyeh  canal — more  than  a  degree 
above  Babylon — to  the  near  vicinity  of  the  city ;  and  snch  a  work 
as  the  supposed  "  wall  of  Media "  would  naturally  have  been  car- 
ried across  where  the  distance  between  the  rivers  was  the  shortest.*' 
Herodotus  too  would  scarcely  have  ignored  such  a  bulwark,  had  it 
really  existed,  or  have  fiailed  to  inform  us  how  Cyrus  overcame  the 
obstacle/  We  may  therefore  omit  the  "Median  wall"  from  the 
Babylonian  defences,  and  consider  them  to  have  consisted  of  an 
outer  and  an  inner  circuit  of  enormous  strength,  of  high  walls  along 
the  river  banks,  and  of  certain  hydraulic  works  towards  the  north, 
whereby  the  approach  of  an  enemy  could  be  greatly  impeded.® 
With  these  securities  against  capture  Nabonadius  appears  to  have 
been  content;  and  he  awaited  probably  without  much  fear  the 
attack  of  his  powerful  neighbour. 

22.  Within  two  years  of  the  time  when  Nabonadius,  at  the 
instance  of  Croesus,  joined  the  league  against  the  Persians,  another 
embassy  came  from  the  same  quarter  with  tidings  that  must  have 
been  far  from  satisfactory.  Nabonadius  learned  that  his  rash  ally 
had  ventured  single-handed  to  engage  the  Persian  king,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  his  own  capital.  He  was  re- 
quested to  get  ready  an  army,  and  in  the  spring  to  march  to  the 
general  rendezvous  at  Sardis,  whither  the  Lydian  monarch  had 
summoned  all  his  allies.'  Nabonadius  no  doubt  would  have  complied ; 
but  the  course  of  events  proceeded  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  give  any  assistance  to  his  confederate.  Herald 
followed  on  herald,  each  bringing  news  more  dismal  than  the  last. 
Cyrus  had  invaded  Lydia — had  marched  on  Sardis — Croesus  had  lost 
a  battle,  and  was  driven  within  his  walls — Nabonadius  was  entreated 
to  advance  to  his  relief  immediately.^  A  fortnight  afterwards, 
when  perhaps  the  troops  were  collected,  and  were  almost  ready  to 
march,  tidings  arrived  that  all  was  over — the  citadel  had  been  sur- 
prised— the  town  was  taken — ^Croesus  was  a  prisoner,  and  the  Persian 
empire  was  extended  to  the  Egean.  Probably  Nabonadius  set  to 
work  with  fresh  vigour  at  his  defences,  and  may  even  have  begun 
at  once  to  lay  in  those  stores  of  provisions,  which  are  mentioned  as 
accumulated  in  the  city  when,  fifteen  years  later,  its  siege  took 
place.' 

*  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  hare  been  visible  enough  fifty  yean  earlier. 
394)  speaks  of  the  wall  as  situated  "  a  little        ^  The  passage   of  Berosus,  where  these 

to  the  north  of  that  point  where  the  two  works  seem  to  be  mentioned,  is  very  obscure, 

streams  most  nearly  approach  one  another'*  and  appears  to  refer  to  some  former  occasion 

But  if  we  accept  Xenophon's  measurement,  on  which  the  city  had  been  besieged,  and  taken 

we  caimot  place  the  wall  lower  than  between  or  injured  by  means  of  the  river,     {irpbs  rh 

Hit  and  Samara,  which  is  more  than  a  degree  fiiiK4rt     B6veur$at  rohs  woKiopKovyras 

above  the  point  where  the  streams  approach  rhv  irtnafihv  hvanrrpi^irras  M  j^v  ir6\iv 

the  closest.  KareixrK^vdiuv,  direpejSilXcro  rpiis  fikv  r^t 

^  Mr.  Grote  sees  this  difficulty  (p.  404,  Mo¥  irtJXcvf  irtpifi6\ovs,   rpus  8i  t^t 

note  ^),  but  puts  it  aside  with  the  remark  that  ^|«  ro^ay.  Ap.  Josepl^  oont.  Apion.  1.  s.  c.) 
the  wall  "  was  not  kept  up  with  any  care,        •  Herod,  i.  77.  *  Herod,  i.  81. 

even  in  Herodotus's  time."     But  if  it  was  a        >  lb.   i.    190.       SiWa   Mwv    Kdpra 

hundred  feet  high  in  Xenophon's  time,  it  must  ir  o  A  X  »  y . 
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23.  A  pause  of  fifteen  years  gave  certainly  every  opportunity  for 
completing  such  arrangements  as  were  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
tlie  town.  It  may  be  thought  that  even  the  territory  might  have 
been  secured  against  hostile  invasion,  if  a  proper  strategic  use  had 
been  made  of  the  natural  barriers  furnished  by  the  two  broad  and 
deep  rivers,  and  the  artificial  obstructions,  consisting  of  canals,  dykes, 
and  embankments  with  which  the  whole  country  was  covered.  The 
preservation  of  the  capital,  however,  seems  to  have  been  all  that 
was  attempted.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  nature  of  the  defences 
constructed  at  this  period,  and  still  more  by  the  care  taken  to  pro- 
vision the  city  for  a  siege.  It  wa8  probably  hoped  that  the  enormous 
height  and  thickness  of  the  walls  would  baffle  all  attempts  to  force 
an  entrance  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
com  laid  up  in  store,  and  the  extent  of  land  within  the  defences  on 
which  fresh  crops  might  be  raised,*  would  render  reduction  by 
blockade  impracticable.  The  whole  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
country  might  easily  take  shelter  within  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
great  walls ;  and  so  Babylon,  like  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
intended  to  surrender  its  territory  to  the  enemy  to  be  ravaged  at 
pleasure,  and  to  concentrate  all  efforts  on  the  defence  of  the  metro- 
polis. When  Cyrus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  years,  appeared  before 
the  walls,  a  single  battle  was  fought,  to  try  whether  it  was  necessary 
to  submit  to  a  siege  at  all ;  and  when  the  victory  declared  for  the 
Persians,  the  Babylonians  very  contentedly  retired  within  their  de* 
fences,  and  thought  to  defy  their  enemy.*  Thenceforth  *'  the  mighty 
men  of  Babylon  Forebore  to  fight — they  remained  in  their  holds."  * 
We  are  not  informed  how  long  the  siege  lasted,  but  no  second  effort 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  drive  away  the  assailants. 

24.  After  a  time  Cyrus  put  in  execution  the  stratagem,  which  (it 
may  be  conjectured)  he  had  resolved  to  practise  before  he  left 
Agbatana.  By  the  dispersion  of  the  waters  of  the  Gyndes,*  his 
army  had  perhaps  gained  an  experience  which  it  was  important  for 
them  to  acquire  before  attempting  to  deal  with  the  far  mightier 
stream  of  the  Euphrates,  where  any  accident — the  weakness  of  a 
floodgate,  or  the  disruption  of  a  dyke — might  not  only  have  discos* 
certed  the  scheme  on  which  the  taking  of  Babylon  depended,  but 
have  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  Persian  army.  The  exact 
mode  by  which  Cyrus  drained  the  stream  of  its  water  is  uncertain. 
Herodotus  relates  that  it  was  by  turning  the  river  into  the  receptacle 
excavated  by  Nitocris,  when  she  made  the  stone  piers  of  the  bridge 

3  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tbe  walls  oh94ya\ 

of  Babylon,  like  thoGe  of  most  Oriental  towns,  *  Herod.  L  1 90.  Berosos  agreed  io  speakkg 

enclosed  rather  populous  districts  than  cities,  of  a  single  battle  (ap.  Joseph,  ooatr.  Ap.  Iac.). 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  a  tract  containing  ^  Jer.  IL  30. 

above  130  square  miles  should  have  been  one-  '  The  Gyudes  is  identHkd,  alvMSt  to  a 

half  covered  with  houses.    On  the  other  hand,  certainty,  with  the  Diyilah ,  by  tbe  iact  thai  it 

it  is  highly  probable  that  as  much  as  nine-  was  crossed  by  boats  oo  tbe  road  betwemSardis 

tenths  may  have  consisted  of  gardens,  parks,  and  Susa  after  the  Greater  and  the  Lnstr  Zab 

paradises,  and  even  mere  fields  and  orchards.  (Herod,  r.  52).     The  Diy£ah  is  the  only 

(Compare  Q.  Curt.  v.  1,  §  27.)     During  a  stream  of  this  magnitude  between  the  Lesser 

siegi!  the  whole  of  ibis  could  be  used  for  Zab  and  the  KarUiah  (ChoMpes),  on  which 

growing  com.     Hence  the  confidence  of  the  Susa  stood.  * 
Babylonians  {K^o¥  tJx^^  ''^^  troKiopmiaf 
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within  the  town/  Xenophon  records  a  tradition  that  it  was  by 
means  of  two  new  cuttings  of  his  own,  from  a  point  of  the  river 
above  the  city  to  a  point  below  it.*  Both  agree  that  he  entered  the 
city  by  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  he  waited  for  a 
general  festival  which  was  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants,  before  turning  the  stream  from  its  natural  bed."  If  the 
sinking  of  the  water  had  been  observed,  his  plan  would  have  been 
frustrated  by  the  closing  of  the  city  water-gates,  and  his  army 
would  have  been  caught,  as  Herodotus  expresses  it,  *'  in  a  trap."  ^ 

25.  The  city  was  taken  at  the  extremities  long  ere  the  inhabitants 
of  the  central  parts  had  a  suspicion  of  their  danger.  Then  it  may 
well  be  that  '*  one  post  ran  to  meet  another,  and  one  messenger  to 
meet  another,  to  show  the  king  of  Babylon  that  his  city  was  taken 
at  one  end."  *  According  to  Berosus,  indeed,  Nabonadius  was  not 
in  Babylon,  but  at  Bondppa,  at  the  time  when  Babylon  was  taken, 
having  fled  to  that  comparatively  unimportant  city  when  his  army 
was  defeated  in  the  field.'  He  seems,  however,  to  have  left  in 
Babylon  a  representative  in  the  person  of  his  son,  whom  a  few  years 
previously  he  had  associated  with  him  in  the  government.  This 
prince, whose  name  is  read  as  Bil-shar-uzur,  and  who  may  be  identified 
with  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel,*  appears  to  have  taken  the  command 
in  the  city  when  Nabonadius  threw  himself,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  into  Borsippa,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  fortress,  and 
was  also  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  ChaldsBan  learning,*  but  which 
assuredly  could  not  compare,  either  for  magnificence  or  for  strength, 
with  Babylon.  Belshazzar,  who  was  probably  a  mere  youth,  left  to 
enjoy  the  supreme  power  without  check  or  control,  neglected  the 
duty  of  watching  the  enemy,  and  gave  himself  up  to  enjoyment. 
The  feast  of  which  we  read  in  Daniel,  and  which  suffered  such  an 
awful  interruption,  may  have  been  in  part  a  religious  festivity,*  but 

'  Herod,  i.  191.  Neriglissar's  widow,  or  he  may  have  nuuried 

•  Xen.  Cjrop.  Vil.  v.  10.  some  other  daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Bel- 
'  Herod.  1.  s.  c. ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  vn.  v.  15.  shazzar  may  thus  have  been  grandson  of  Ne* 
1  *CXs  iv  K^frrtf.  '  Jer.  li.  31.  buchadnezzar  on  the  mother's  side.  It  is  some 
'  fiafi6vinfios  rirr'tiOtU  rf  f^AxP  cvi'c-  confiiination  of  these  probabilities,  or  possibi- 

icXtia6ri  §h  ri/y  Bopanrmip&v  vixiv  (ap.  lities,  to  fmd  that  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar 

Joseph,  oontr.  Ap.  i.  21).  was  used  as  a  family  name  by  Nabu-nahit, 

*  Ch.  V.  Two  difficulties  still  stand  in  the  He  must  certainly  have  had  a  son  to  whom 
way  of  this  identification,  which  (if  accepted)  he  gave  that  appellation,  or  it  would  not  have 
solves  one  of  the  mM»t  intricate  problems  of  been  assumed  by  two  pretenders  in  succession, 
andent  history.  The  first  is  the  relationship  who  sought  to  personate  the  l^tinoAte  heir 
in  which  the  Belshazzar  of  Scripture  stands  of  the  Babylonian  throne. 

to  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  is  throughout  re-        On  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  reign  of 

presented  as  that  of  son  (verses  2, 11, 13, 18,  Darius  the  Mede  in  Babylon,  some  remarks 

eec.) ;  the  second  is  the  accession,  imxnediately  have  already  been  made  in  the  Essay,  '*  On  the 

afler  Belshazzar,  of"  Darius  the  Mede."  With  Great  Median  Empire  '*  (Essay  iii.  §  1 1). 
respect  to  the  first  of  these,  it  |pay  be  re-        '  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1050.      Strabo  alsoT  says 

marked  that  although  Nabonadius  was  not  a  that  it  was  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 

descendant,  or  indeed'  any  relation,  of  Neba-  linen. 

chadneezar,  Belshazzar  may  have  been,  and        "  See  Herod,  i.  191.     rvx^'tf  y^  ff^t 

very  probably  was.     Nabu-nahit,  on  seizing  iowrav  bprHiv*  The  religious  character  of  the 

the  supreme  power,  would  naturally  seek  to  festival  is  indicated  in  the  book  of  Daniel  by 

strengthen  his  position  by  marriage  with  a  the  words—"  They  drank  wine,  and  praised 

daughter  of  the  great  king,  whose  son,  soU'  the  gods  of  gold,  uA  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron, 

in-law,  and  grandson  had  suooessively  held  &c."  (verse  4). 
the  throne.     He  may  have  taken  to  wife 
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it  indicates  nevertheless  the  self-indulgent  temper  of  the  king,  who 
could  give  himself  so  entirely  up  to  merriment  at  such  a  time. 
"While  the  king  and  his  **  thousand  nobles  " '  drank  wine  out  of  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  Jews,  the  Persian  archers  entered  the  city, 
and  a  scene  of  carnage  ensued.  *'  In  that  night  was  Belshazzar 
slain."  ■  Amid  the  confusion  and  the  darkness,  the  young  prince, 
probably  unrecognised  by  the  soldiery,  who  would  have  respected  his 
rank  had  they  perceived  it,'  was  struck  down  by  an  unknown  hand, 
and  lost  his  life  with  his  kingdom. 

26.  Cyrus  then,  having  given  orders  to  ruin  the  defences  of  the 
city,^  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Borsippa,  where  Nabonadius  still 
maintained  himself.  But  the  loss  of  his  capital  and  his  son  had 
subdued  the  spirit  of  the  elder  prince,  and  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  he  at  once  surrendered  himself.'  Cyrus  treated  him  with 
the  gentleness  shown  commonly  by  the  Persians  to  those  of  royal 
dignity,^  and  assigned  him  a  residence  and  estates  in  Carmania, 
forming  a  sort  of  principality,  whicli  has  been  magnified  into  the 
government  of  the  province.*  Here,  according  to  Berosus,  he  ended 
his  days  in  peace.  AbydeQUS,  however,  states  that  he  gave  offence 
to  Darius,  who  deprived  him  of  his.  possessions,  and  forced  him  to 
quit  Carmania.' 

27.  It  is  possible  that  Nabonadlus  was  involved  in  one  of  those 
revolts  of  Babylon  from  Darius,  where  his  name  was  certainly 
made  use  of  to  stir  the  people  to  rebellion,  and  so  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Great  King.  Twice  at  least  in  the  reign  of  that 
monarch  a  claimant  to  the  Babylonian  crown  came  forward  with 
the  declaration,  "  I  am  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabonadius ;" 


^  Dan.  Y.  1.  *  Ibid,  verse  30.  — oneatthehandofC7nis,aseooiid  andthiiti 
*  Croesiu  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the  same  during  the  reign  of  Darios,  and  a  fbarth 
way,  amid  the  confusion  consequent  upon  the  during  that  of  Xerxes  (Ctes.  £xc.  Pers.  §  22). 
taking  of  his  capital  by  assault,  but  was  spared  The  walls  must  have  remained  at  least  to 
as  soon  as  his  rank  was  indicated  (Herod,  this  last  occasion ;  and  certainly  Herodotui 
i.  85).  writes  as  if  he  had  himself  seen  them  (Herod. 
^  We  are  generally  told,  when  the  capture  i.  178  and  181 ;  see  Mr.  Grote's  note,  Hist,  ot 
of  Babylon  by  an  enemy  is  related,  that  the  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  395-8).  Ctesias  too  ap- 
defenoes  are  demolished.  Berosus  said  that  pears  to  have  represented  himself  as  an  eye- 
Cyrus  ordered  the  outer  defences  to  be  razed  witness  of  their  grandeur  (cf.  Diod.  Sic  iL  7. 
to  the  ground  [ffvprd^tu  rh  ^|w  rrjs  ir6\€MS  rh  {h^os  Airicrrov  rots  OKovotMrtp,  &s  ^^vt 
Tflxv  KaraffKay^ai,  Fr.  14,  sub  fin.).  Krrialas  6  Kyl^ios),  Abydcnus,  it  must  be 
Herodotus  makes  Darius  remove  the  wall  and  remembered,  expressly  declared  that  the  wall 
tear  down  the  gates,  adding  that  Cyrus  had  of  Nebuchadnezzar  continued  to  the  Maoedo- 
lefl  them  standing  (rh  ruxos  irepiccXc,  koI  nian  conquest  (see  above,  page  419,  note  '), 
riis  ir6?sjois  &ir«<nra(rc*  rb  yhp  7rp6rfpoy  and  St.  Jerome  says  that  the  old  walls  of  Ba- 
i\&v  Kvpof  r^y  Be^v\&va  hrolrifff  ro^-  bylon  had  been  repaired  and  served  as  the 
Tuy  ohhir^pov,  iiL  159).  Arrian  tells  us  enclosure  of  a  park  in  his  day  (Oomznent.  in 
that  Xerxes  razed  to  the  ground  {KoricKw^t)  Esaiam.  xiv.  vol.  iu.  p.  115). 
the  temple  of  Bel  us  (Exp.  Alex.  vii.  17 ;  com-  '  Beros.  Fr.  14  sub  6n. 
pare  iii.  16).  In  every  case  there  is  un-  '  See  Herod,  iii.  15,  and  note  ad  loc 
doubtedly  an  exaggeration.  The  conqueror  *  Berosus  only  said — xp^ffdfifpos  Kvpai 
was  satisfied  to  dismantle  the  city,  without  tpiXayBp^us  {rhwHa^ipyrfiov)^  xaJt  9ohs 
engaging  in  the  enormous  and  useless  labour  olKTir^ipioy  alr^  Kapfturfar, 
of  demolition.  He  broke,  probably,  large  i^^trtfi^tv  4k  r^s  BafivKttrtaa,  But  Abr- 
breachcs  in  the  walls,  which  suiHced  to  ren-  denus  declared  —  Thy  8^  [fiafiayviZox^) 
dcr  the  place  defenceless.  When  a  revolt  Kvpos  JX^v  Ba$vK&ya^  Kop/Aor/ifs  ^f- 
occuiTed,  these  breadies  were  hastily  repaired,  fioyiri  ZwpdtTot  (Fr.  9). 
and  hence  Babylon  could  stand  I'epeated  sieges  ^  Ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  I.  c.  i* 
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and  each  time  the  magic  of  the  name  was  sufficient  to  seduce  the 
Babylonians  from  their  allegiance.  Bahylon  stood  two  sieges,  one 
at  the  hands  of  Darius  himself,  the  other  at  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
generals.  On  the  first  occasion  two  great  battles  were  fought,  at 
the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  at  Zanana  on  the  Euphrates,'  Babylon 
thus  offering  a  stouter  resistance  to  the  Persian  arms  under  the 
leadership  of  the  pretended  son  of  Nabonadius,  than  it  had  formerly 
offered  under  Nabonadius  himself.  The  siege  which  followed  these 
battles  is  probably  that  which  Herodotus  intended  to  describe  in 
the  concluding  chapters  of  his  third  Book ;  but  very  little  historical 
authority  can  be  considered  to  attach  to  the  details  of  his  de- 
scription.' 

Whatever  ravines  were  inflicted  on  the  walls  cLnd  public  build- 
ings of  Babylon  by  the  violence  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  or  the 
slow  operation  of  time,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  remained 
the  second  city  in  the  Persian  empire  down  to  the  time  of  the 
conquest  by*  Alexander.  The  Persian  court  resided  for  the  larger 
portion  of  the  year  at  the  great  Mesopotamian  capital  f  and  when 
Alexander  overran  the  whole  territory  of  the  Achaemenian  kings 
it  appears  to  have  attracted  a  far  larger  share  of  his  regard  than 
any  other  city.*  Had  he  lived,  it  was  his  intention  that  Babylon 
should  be  restored  to  all  her  ancient  splendour,  and  become  the 
metropolis  of  his  widiB-spread  empire.  Tliis  intention  was  frustratod 
by  his  death ;  and  the  disputes  among  his  successors  transferred  the 
seat  of  government,  even  for  the  kingdom  of  the  SeleucidsB,  into 
Syria.  From  this  time  Babylon  rapidly  declined.  Seleucia  upon 
the  Tigris,  which  arose  in  its  vicinity,  drew  away  its  population ;' 
and  the  very  materials  of  the  ancient  ChaldsBan  capital  were  gra- 
dually removed  and  used  in  the  construction  of  a  new  and  rival 
city.  Babylon  shortly  "  became  heaps,"  ■  and  realised  the  descrip- 
tions of  prophecy."    The  ordinary  houses  rapidly  disappeared ;  the 


•  BehisL  Inacr.  Col.  I.  Par.  16-19;  Col.  »  Cf.  Arrian.  Eiped.  Alex.  vii.  17,  19, 
n.  Par.  1 ;  CoL  HI.  Par.  13-4.  21 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1049. 

^  The  Behistun  Inscription  is  oondusive,  ^  Plin.  H.  N.  ri.  30.  '  Jer.  li.  37. 
as  &r  as  negatiTe  evidence  can  be,  against  ^  Isa.  ziii.  19-22 :  "  And  Babylon,  the 
the  detaib  of  the  si^  given  in  Herodotus,  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beautj  of  the  Chal- 
After  a  careful  and  elaborate  aoooiint,  con-  dees  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  Qod  over- 
tained  in  two  entire  paragraphs,  of  the  war  threw  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  shall  never 
which  preceded  the  si^e,  we  hear  simply,  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in 
**  Thai  Naditabirus,  with  the  horsemen,  his  from  generation  to  generation :  neither  shall 
well-wishers,  fled  to  Babylon.  /  both  took  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there,  neither  shall 
Babylon  and  seized  that  Naditabirus  "  (Col.  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there.  But 
II.  Par.  1).  The  details  cannot  belong  to  wild  beasts  of  the  d^iert  shall  lie  there,  and 
the  second  siege,  in  the  reign  of  Darius ;  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures ; 
since  the  city  was  not  then  taken  by  Darius  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall 
in  person^  but  by  Intaphres  (Col.  III.  Par.  dance  there.  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
14).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  if  any  islands  shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and 
such  circumstanoes  as  those  related  by  Hero-  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palace,  and  her 
dotos  ever  took  place,  it  was,  as  Ctesias  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  shall  not 
asserted,  <m  oocasion  of  the  revolt  fi'om  be  prolonged."  Jer.  li.  41 :  "  How  is  She- 
Xerxes.  Sir  H.  fiawlinson  sees  reason  to  shach  taken !  and  how  is  the  praise  of  the 
doubt  the  whole  tale.  (Note  on  the  Beh.  whole  earth  surprised  I  how  is  Babylon  be- 
In^Tipt.  p.  xvi.)  come  an  astonishment  among  the  nations  I 

*  See  Brisson,  de  B^.  Pers.  i.  pp.  58-9.  The  sea  is  come  up  upon  Babylon ;  she  is 

VOL.  I.  2  F 
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walls  sank,  being  either  used  as  quarries^  or  ommbling  into  the 
moat  from  which  they  had  risen:  only  the  most  elevated  of  the 
public  buildings  retained  a  distinct  existence,  and  these  shrank 
year  by  year  mrongh  the  ceaseless  quarrying.  Finally  the  river 
exerted  a  destructive  influence  on  tne  ruins,  especiaUy  on  those 
lying  upon  its  right  bank,  on  which  side  it  has  always  a  ten- 
dency to  run  off.^  Perhaps  under  these  circumstances  there  is  more 
reason  to  be  surprised  that  so  much  of  the  ancient  town  still  exiBts 
than  that  the  remains  are  not  more  considerable.  The  ruins  near 
Hillah  extend  over  a  space  above  three  miles  long  and  two  and  a 
half  miles  broad,  and  are  in  some  parts  140  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain.*  They  stiU  furnish  building  materials  to  all  who  dwell 
in  the  vicinity,  and  have  clecu'ly  suffered  more  from  the  ravages  of 
man  than  from  the  hand  of  time.^  The  following  account  of  &eir 
present  condition  from  the  pen  of  a  recent  traveller  may  well  dose 
this  sketch  of  the  history  of  ancient  Babylon. 

^'  The  ruins  at  present  existing  stand  on  the  eastern  bank  c^the 
Euphrates,  and  are  inclosed  within  an  irregular  triangle  formed  by 
two  lines  of  ramparts  and  the  river,  the  area  being  about  eight 
miles.  The  space  tsontains  three  great  masses  of  building — ^the 
high  pile  of  unbaked  brickwork  called  by  Eich  ^Mujellibe,'  bot 
which  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  ^  Babel ;'  the  building  denominated 
the  '  Kasr '  or  palace ;  and  a  lofty  mound  upon  which  stands  the 
modem  tomb  of  Amr4m-ibn-'Ali.    Upon  the  western  bank  of  the 


ooyered  with  the  multitude  of  the  waves  a  hideoiu  waste.    Owls  *  (whidi  are  of  t 

thereof.     Her  dties  are  a  desolation,  a  dry  large  grej  kind,  and  oitso.  fbaiid  in  flocks  of 

land,  and  a  wilderness,  a  land  whorein  no  nearly  a  hundred)  **  start  from  the  acaalj 

man  dwelleth,  neither  doth  any  son  of  man  thickets,  and  the  fool  jackal  skulks  throogh 

pass  thereby."     Jer.  1.  39,  40 :  *'  A  drought  the  furrows.'*     (Kineveh  and  Babykn,  p. 

is  upon  her  waters,  and  they  shall  be  dried  484.) 

up ;  for  it  is  the  land  of  graven  ima^,  and  ^  For  the  rapidity  with  which  a  line  of 
they  are  mad  upon  their  idols.  Theraibre  wall  will  disappear  when  quarrying  has  oas 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  with  the  wild  begun,  compare  Dennis's  Etnxria,  xoL  n.  pp. 
beasts  of  the  isUnds  shall  dwell  there,  and  292-294.  Mr.  Rich,  who  is  aorpriaed  at  the 
the  owls  shall  dwell  therein ;  and  it  shall  be  disappearanoe  of  the  walls  of  Baboon,  n- 
no  more  inhabited  for  ever,  neither  shall  it  marks  that  **  they  would  have  been  the  first 
be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  gpeneration.*'  object  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  wha 
Compare  the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Rich  (First  searched  ibr  bricks  **  (First  Memoir,  p.  44). 
Memoir,  pp.  17-34),  Ker  Porter  (vol.  ii.  pp.  *  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babyka,  pp. 
836-392),  and  Mr.  Layurd  (Nin.  and  Baby-  492-3 ;  and  compare  Loftus's  ChaUsea,  p.  18L 
Ion,  pp.  491-509).  The  following  summary  Captain  Selby  has  fbond  several  distiiKt 
from  the  last-named  writer  is  striking:  traces  of  old  river-bods  on  this  ade  of  the 
**  Besides  the  great  mound,  other  shapelMs  stream.  (See  his  Map  of  Babykni,  Sheet  L) 
heaps  of  rubbish  cover  for  many  an  acre  the  *  Rich,  pp.  19  and  28. 
fiioe  of  the  land.  The  lofty  banks  of  ancient  ^  All  the  descriptions  agree  in  this.  Mr. 
canals  fret  the  country  like  natural  ridges  of  Layard  shows  that  the  quarryii^  still  coo- 
hills.  Some  have  been  long  choked  with  tinues.  **  To  this  day,**  he  says,  "  there  are 
sand ;  others  still  carry  the  waters  of  the  men  who  have  no  other  trade  than  that  of 
river  to  distant  villages  and  palm-groves,  gatherips  bricks  from  this  vasi  heap,  and 
On  all  sides,  fingments  of  glass,  marble,  taking  uiem  for  sale  to  the  neighbottriaE 
pottery,  and  inscribed  brick,  are  mingled  towns  and  villages,  and  even  to  B^hdad. 
with  that  peculiar  nitrous  and  hhmched  soil.  There  is  scarcely  a  boose  in  HiUah  whkdi  is 
which,  bred  from  the  remains  of  ancient  sot  built  of  them  **  (Ninervb  and  Babyka, 
habitations,  checks  or  destroys  v^tation,  p.  506). 
and  renders  the  site  of  Babykio  a  nidnd  and 
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Euphrates  are  a  few  traces  of  ruins,  but  none  of  sufficient  importr 
anoe  to  give  the  impression  of  a  palace.*    .... 

**  During  Mr.  Layard's  excavations  at  Babylon  in  Hlb  winter  of 
1850,  B4bel,  the  northern  mound,  was  investigated,  bat  he  failed 
to  make  any  discovery  of  importance  beneath  the  square  mass  of 
unbaked  brickwork,  except  a  few  piers  and  walls  of  more  solid 
fitrocture.  According  to  the  measurement  of  Rich,  it  is  nearly 
200  yards  square  and  141  feet  high.  It  may  be  suggested  that  it 
was  the  basement  on  which  stood  ti^e  citadel  {?),  From  its  summit 
is  obtained  the  best  view  of  the  other  ruins.  On  the  south  is  the 
large  mound  of  Miijellibe,  so  called  from  its  *  overturned '  con- 
dition. The  fragment  of  ancient  brick  masonry  called  the  Easr, 
whioh  remains  standing  on  its  surface,  owes  its  preservation  to  the 
difficult  experienced  in  its  destruction.  The  bncks,  strongly  fixed 
in  fine  cement,  resist  all  attempts  to  separate  the  several  layers. 
Their  under  sides  are  generally  deeply  stamped  with  the  legend  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Not  far  from  this  edifice  is  the  well  known  block 
of  basalt,  roughly  cut  to  represent  a  lion  standing  over  a  human 
figure.     This,  together  with  a  fragment  of  Meze,  are  the  only 

instances  of  bas-reliefs  hitherto  discovered  in  the  ruins 

On  the  south  of  the  Miijellibe  is  the  moimd  of  Amram. 

**  Various  ranges  of  smaller  mounds  fill  up  the  intervening  space 
to  the  eastern  angle  of  the  walls.  The  pyramidal  mass  of  El 
Heimar,  far  distant  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  still  more  extra- 
ordinary pile  of  the  Birs  Nimnid  in  the  south-west,  across  the 
Euphrates,  rise  from  the  surrounding  plain  like  two  mighty  tumuli 
designed  to  mark  the  end  of  departed  greatness.  Midway  between 
them  the  river  Euphrates,  wending  her  silent  course  towards  the 
sea,  is  lost  amid  the  extensive  date-groves  which  conceal  from  sight 
the  little  Aiab  town  of  Hillah.  All  else  around  is  a  blank  waste, 
lecalling  the  words  of  Jeremiah : — '  Her  cities  are  a  desolation,  a 
diy  land,  and  a  wilderness,  a  land  wherein  no  man  dwelleth, 
neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass  thereby.' " ' 


4 


"  The  rains  on  the  western  bank  seem, 
iKTverer,  to  have  constituted  the  palace  of 
Neriglissar  (supra,  p.  425). 


*  LoftuB*8  Chaldoa  and  Susiana,  pp.  17- 
20. 
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BABYLONIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 


Afp.  Boos  I. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  BABYLONLiN  EMPIRE. 


1 
BABTXOnA. 

ComxPOMAMi  KoraDomw 

BwC. 

HXDXA. 

EOTPT. 

Ltdea. 

JCIUH. 

626 

Nabopolaanr. 

8th  year  of  Qy- 
azarea. 

39ttayearofPMan- 
atlkL 

Alyattea. 

IStbyearofJoaaL 

615 

•  •       •• 

Qyaxares  attacks 
I^dia. 

•  •        •  • 

Attacked  by  Qy- 
aacaresL 

610 

Makes  peace   between 
Gyaxaree  and  Alrattcs. 

•  •       •  • 

Keoo. 

Peace  made. 

608 

Aitadced  I7  Neoo. 

•  •       •  • 

Invadea  ^yrla. 
DefeatoJoaiah. 

JdMahasSBL 
JdttfaUm. 

.60S 

Sends  KebuGliadnemr 

•  •       •• 

Defeated  at  Oar- 

Submits  to  S^n- 

againet  Neoo. 

• 

diemlsh  by  Ne- 
bacbadnenar. 

gdbomob* 

604 

Nebachadnemr. 

602 

.  •        •  • 

« •       ■• 

•  •               a  • 

Rebels. 

598 

Besieges  T^rre. 

597 

Beaieges  Jerusalem. 

Assists  Nebacbad- 
neoar. 

•  •              •  • 

JchoiaditaSm. 
ZedeUah. 

594 

•  •        •  • 

« •       •  • 

Pgamatikll. 

593 

« •        ■  ■ 

Astyagaa. 

588 

Second  slegs  of  Jem* 
salem. 

•  •       •  • 

Apilea. 

Attacked  I7  ^«- 
bncbHkkeiar. 

586 

Takes  Jemaalem. 

•  •       •  • 

«•              •• 

Tttenivinoff. 

586 
581 

Takes  Tyre. 
Invades  Egypt 

•  •       ■  • 

Attacked  by  NebQ- 
cbadoeziar. 

570 

Second    InYastoo   of 

••       •• . 

569 

•  •  •      •• 

•  •       •  • 

Arw—ia. 

568 

• .        *  • 

•  •       •  • 

•  •           •  • 

Ooana. 

561 

Evil  Merodach. 

•  •       •  • 

•  ■           •  • 

«  •              •  • 

JebolKUnrekHed 

559 

Neriglissar. 

568 

•  •        •  • 

Deposed  by  QyraiL 

556 

lAborosoazdiod. 

556 

Nabonldns.      aihmi«^ 

•  •       •• 

Makes  alUanoe 

Alliance  irltb 

withCrcBSiu. 

withOraBsna. 

ISgypt  and 
Babylon. 

554 

•  •        •• 

•  •       •« 

•«       «• 

Oonqnend  bj 
Qfnm. 

539 

AModates  Belahaaar  (O* 

538 

Gonqnered  by  pyros. 
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ESSAY    IX. 

on  the  geography  of  mesopotamu  and  the  adjacent, 

oountrAs. 

1.  Oatline  of  the  PhTsical  Geography  —  Contrast  of  the  plain  and  the  highlands. 
2.  Division  of  the  plain  —  Syrian  or  Arabian  Desert  —  Great  Mesopotamian 
▼alley.  3.  Features  of  the  mountain  region  —  Parallel  chains  —  Salt  lakes. 
4.  Great  plateau  of  Iran.  5.  Mountains  enclosing  the  plateau  —  Zagros  — 
Elburz — Southern  or  coast  chain — Hala  and  Suliman  nmges.  6.  Low  coun- 
tries outside  the  plateau  —  (i.)  Southern  —  (ii.)  Northern  —  (iiu)  Eastern. 
7.  River-system  of  Western  Asia — (i.)  Continental  rivers— 5'yAt«n — Jykim — 
Helmendf  &c.  —  Kur  —  Aras  —  Sefid-Rud  —  Aji-Su  —  Jaghetu,  &c.  —  Barada  — 
Jordan  —  (ii.)  Oceanic  rivers  —  Euphrates  —  Tigris  —  their  affluents,  viz. 
Greater  Zoi>f  Lesser  Zab,  Diyaleh,  Kerkhah,  and  Kanm  —  Indus  —  Affluents  of 
Indus,  StUlej,  Chenabf  &c. — Rion — Litany  and  Orontes.  8.  Changes  in  the 
Physical  Geography  —  (i.)  in  the  low  country  east  of  the  Caspian  —  (iL)  in 
the  valley  of  the  Indus  —  (iii.)  in  Lower  Mesopotamia.  9.  Political  Geo- 
graphy —  Countries  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain  —  (i.)  Assyria  —  position  and 
bouncUries  —  Districts  —  Adiab^n^,  &c.  —  (ii)  Susiana  or  Elymais  —  (iiu) 
Babylonia — Position — Districts— Chaldasa*  &c — (iv.)  Mesopotamia  Proper. 
10.  Countries  of  the  mountain  region — (i.)  Armenia — ^Divisions — (iL)  Media 
— (iii.)  Persia  Proper^Partetacdn^,  Mardyln^,  &c. — (iv.)  Lesser  mountain 
countries  —  Gordiaaa — Uzia^  &c.  11.  Coimtries  west  of  the  Mesopotamian 
plain  —  (l)  Arabia  —  (ii.)  Syria  —  Divisions  —  CommagSn^,  Coele-Syria, 
Palestine  —  (iiL)  PhoBnicia— Cities.    12.  Conclusion. 

1.  The  geographical  features  of  Western  Asia  are  in  tihie  highest 
d^ree  marked  and  striking.  From  the  great  monntain'-oluster 
of  Armenia  Proper,  situated  between  the  38th  and  41st  parallels, 
and  extending  from  long.  38°  to  45°  E.  from  Greenwich,  descend 
two  lofty  ranges  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,'  forking  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty  degrees,  and  enclosing  within  them  a  vast  triangular 
plain,  measuring  at  its  base,  which  is  nearly  coincident  with  the 
30th  parallel,  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  or  about  900  miles. 
This  plain  itself  may  be  subdivided,  by  a  line  running  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Shat-^-Arab  to  a  point  aT  little  south  of  the  city  of 
Aleppo,  into  two  nearly  equal  triangles,  lying  respectively  towards 
the  ^north-east  and  the  south-west.  These  two  portions  are  of 
very  unequal  elevation,  the  eastern  triangle  being  for  the  most 
part  a  low  plain  little  removed  from  the  level  of  the  rivers  which 
water  it,  while  the  western  is  comparatively  high  ground,  attaining 
in  parts  an  elevation  of  from  1000  to  2000  feet.* 
2.  The  latter  of  the  two  tracts  is  with  scanty  exceptions  woodless 

^  To  the  right  Ib  the  range  of  Lebanon  Euphrates  has  been  reckoned  at  1100  or 

and  Anti-Leba2uiQ,which  is  prolonged  throDgh  1200  feet  (see  Col.   Chesney's    Euphrates 

P^lfistJoe  to  the  Desert  of  Tij;  to  the  left  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  411):  that  of  A'edtfr, 

ZagiDS,  or  the  Knrdish  Hills,  which  forms  which  stretches  eastward  from  the  root  of 

the  modem  boundary  between  Turkey  and  the  Anti-Lebanon  to  the  Arabian  desert,  at 

Persia.  about  2000  feet  (ibid.  p.  501). 

'  The    plain   between  Aleppo   and    the 
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and  stieamless,  consisting  of  the  Syrian  and  part  of  the  Aiabian 
desert,  a  country  never  more  than  thinly  inhabited  by  a  nomad 
poptdation,  and  with  difficulty  traTersed,  except  near  its  upper 
c^gle*  hy  well-appointed  caravans  carrying  with  them  abundant 
supplies  of  water.     The  other  or  eastern  toict  is  the  great  Mesopota- 
mian  valley.    It  is  formed  by  the  divergent  streams  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  which,  rising  from  different  sides  of   the  same 
mountain-range,  begin  by  flowyig  eastward  and  westward,  leaving 
between  them  in  their  upper  course  a  broad  region,  which  is  at 
first  f^m  200  to  250  miles  across,  but  which   rapidlv  narrows 
below  the  d6th  parallel  until  it  is  reduced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Baghdad  to  a  thin  strip  of  land,  not  exceeding  the  width  of 
20  miles.     Here  the  two  rivers  seem  about  to  unite,  but  repent- 
ine  of  their  intention  they  again  diverge,  the  Tigris  flowing  off 
boldly  to  the  east,  and  the  Euphrates  turning  two  points  to  the 
south,  until  the  distance  between  them  is  once  more  increased  to 
about  100  miles.    AfLer  attaining  to  the  maximum  of  divergence 
between  Kantara  and  Al  Khudr,  the   great  rivers  once  more  flow 
towards  one   another,  and  uniting  at  Kurnah,  nearly  in  the  3l6t 
degree  of  latitude,  form  the  Shat^el-Arab,  which  runs  in  a  single 
stream  nearly  to  Mohamrah,  when  it  divides    into  two  alighdj 
divergent  channels,  which  enter  the  Persian  Gulf  almost  exactlj 
in  lat  30°.    To  the  tract  lying  between  the  rivers,  which  is  Me«)- 
potamia  Proper,  if  we  regard  the  etymology  of  the  term,  must  be 
added — to   oomplete  our  second  triangle — first,  a  narrow  strip  of 
cultivable  land  lying  along  the    Euphrates  between    its  waters 
and  the  desert;  and    secondly,  a  broader  and    more    important 
territory  east  of  the  Tigris,  enclosed  between  that  stream  and  the 
chain  of  Za^ros,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plain  region.    This 
country,  which  is  cooled  by  breezes  from  the  adjacent  mountain- 
range,  and  abundantly  watered  by  a  series  of  streams  which  flow 
from  that  high  tract  into  the  Tigris,  must  have  been  at  all  times 
the  most  desirable  portion  of  the  productive  region  known  generally 
as  Mesopotamia. 

3.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  mountain-ranges  sur- 
rounding this  vast  fiat,  is  their  tendency  to  break  into  numerous 
parallel  lines.  This  feature  is  least  developed  on  the  western  or 
Syrian  side,  yet  even  there,  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  the 
two  ridffes  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan,  are  instances  of  the  charac- 
teristic m  question,  which  is  far  more  strongly  and  distinctly  maiked 
on  the  north  and  east,  in  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  North  of  the 
plain,  between  Diarbekir  and  the  Euxine,  no  less  than  four 
parallel  ridges  of  great  height,  and  separated  from  each  other  bv 
deep  gorges,  enclose  and  guard  the  low  region  ;*  while  eastwaid, 
in  ki^distan^  and  Luristan,*  besides  ranges  of  hills,  three,  four, 


*  See  Ool.  €9ienie7*8  Euphrates  Ezpedi-  explored  by  the  floterprifle  of  BrHiah  tnr^ 
tion,  vol.  i.  ch.  ir.  pp.  67-70.  lers,  particularlr  Sir  H.  RawUhmh  mmI  Mr. 

^  See  the  Journal  of  the  Geo^phksl  Layard.    fSee  tlie  Journal  of  the  Gecfrap^ 

SodeJ^,  vol.  zi.  p.  21.  Society,  vol.  iz.  part  i.  wt.  2 ;  tqI.  i.  fart ;. 

*  This  district,  which  twenty  years  ago  art.  1 ;  toI.  zvi.  art.  1,  &c ;  and  cf.  LaTxrd? 
was  almost  unknown,  has  been  thoroughly  Nhieveh  and  Babykm,  cha.  iriL  aod  xrm 
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or  five  monntain-cliains  are  to  be  traced,  interyening  between  the 
great  plain  and  the  high  region  of  Persia.  On  the  side  of  Meso- 
potamia these  ridges  are  for  the  most  part  bare  and  stony,  but 
in  the  interior  of  Kurdistan  and  in  the  north  of  Armenia  their 
flanks  are  clothed  with  forests  of  walnut  and  other  trees,  while 
green  valleys  smile  below,  and  in  snmmer  *'  the  richest  pastures 
enamel  the  uplands."  *  The  mountains  rise  in  places  considerably 
above  the  snow-line,  and  are  believed  occasionally  to  attain  an 
elevation  of  from  13,000  to  15,000  feet' 

Another  fsature  of  the  mountain-region  enclosing  the  great  plain, 
common  both  to  its  eastern  and  western  portions,  is  the  occurrence 
in  it  of  large  lakes,  the  waterf  of  which  do  not  reach  the  se€L  These 
lakes  are  of  two  very  opposite  characters.  On  the  east,  they  lie  at 
a  vast  elevation,  4000  or  5000  feet  above  the  sea^level,  while  on  the 
west  they  occur  along  that  remarkable  depression  which  separates 
the  mountains  of  Palestine  Proper  from  the  high  ground  lying  east 
of  the  Jordan.  The  sea  of  Tiberias  is  652  feet,  and  the  Dead  Sea 
1312  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ;  lake  Urumiy^  is 
4200,  and  the  lake  of  Van  5400  feet  above  the  same.  The  waters 
of  all  (excepting  Tiberias,  through  which  the  Jordan  flows)  are  of  a 
very  simiku*  c^racter;  they  are  heavily  impregnated  with  salt, 
which  so  g^reatly  raises  their  specific  gravily  that  they  are  little 
afieoted  by  storms,  and  possess  extraordinary  buoyancy.' 

The  parallelisin  of  the  ranges  is  expresalj  the   Toura  Jeiu,  **  probably  the    highest 

noted  bj  the  latter  writer   (Nineven  and  mountain  in  central  Kurdistan,*'  at  **noi 

Babylon,  p.   373 ;  Qeognfih,  Joum.  voL  under,  if  it  be  not  above,  1 5,000  feet "  (p. 

xvL  p.  50).  430).     Farther  south  the  Rowcmduz  attains 

*  Mr.  Layard  says:  ''We  had  now  left  to  the  height  of  10,568   feet  (Geograph. 

Ilie  naked  hilh  which  skirt  the  Assyrian  Joum.  vol.  xi.  part  i.  p.  64).     In  the  most 

plainfl,  and  entered  the  wooded  districts  of  southern  part   of  the  Zagros  chain,  Mr. 

Kurdistan  "  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  375).  Layard  says  the  summits  are  **  frequently 

And  with  r^ard  to  the  r^on  north  of  within  the  range  of  perpetual  snow  "  (Journal 

Assyria  he  observes :  **  At  the  back  of  Tre-  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  xri.  p.  49).     In 

fciscmd,  as  indeed  along  the  whole  of  this  Armenia,  about  LaJce  Van,  Col.   Chesney 

bold  and  beautiful  coast,  the  mountains  riae  menticxis  the  peaks  of  Ala  Tcujhy  Sapan, 

in  lofty  peaks,  and  are  wooded  with  trees  of  Nimrudf  and  Mut  Khan,  as  all  above  the 

CDormoas  growth    and  admirable  quality,  snow  line  (Euphrates  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  69). 
fumiahiug  an  unlimited  supply  for  commerce        ^  These  properties  have  long  been  noticed 

or  war.  ...  In  spring  the  choicest  flowers  as  attaching  to  Uie  Dead  Sea  (Tadt.  Hist.  r. 

perfume  the  air,  and  luxuriant  creepers  clothe  6) :  "  Lacus  immense  ambitu  ....  neque 

the  limbs  of  gigantic  trees.     In  summer  the  rento  impellitur,  neque  pisces    aut  suet(» 

richeat  pastures  enamel  the  uplands,  and  the  aquis  yolucres  patitur.     Inoerto  und«  su- 

inhabitants  of  the  coasts  drive  their  flocks  peijecta  ut  solido  ferunt ;  periti  imperitique 

and  herds  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  hills,  nandi  perinde  attolluntur."  Compare  Joseph. 

The  forests  ....  form  a  belt  from  30  to  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1086 ;  Plln. 

80  miles  in  breadth  along  the  Black  Sea.  H.  N.  v.  16.     And  for  modem  testimonioB 

Beyond  the  dense  woods  cease They  to    the   extraordinary  buoyancy,    see    Dr. 

are    succeeded   by  rtill   higher  mountains,  Robinson's  Biblical   Researches,  vol.  ii.   p. 

iBofltly  rounded  in  their  forms,  some  topped  213,  and  Mr.  Kmglake's  Eothen,  ch.  xiii.  ad 

with  eternal  snow,  barren  of  wood,  and  even  fin.    The  same  qualities  are  found,  however, 

of  TCgetation  except  during  the   summer,  still  more  strikingly  in  the  Lake  of  Urumi- 

when  they  are  dothed  with  Alpine  flowers  yeh,  of  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  gives  the 

and  herbs**  (ibid.  pp.  6-7).  following  account:  "  The  specific  gravity  of 

7  In  traversing  the  country  between  Mosul  the  water,  from  the  quantity  of  silt  which 

aad  Lake  Van,  Mr.  Layard  crossed  several  it  retains  in  solution,  is  great ;  so  much  so 

pnases  on  whfdi  the  snow  hiy  in  August,  and  indeed  that  the  prinoe*s  vessel,  of  100  tons 

which  exceeded  10,000  feet.    He  estimates  burthen,  when  loaded,  is  not  expected  to  have 
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4.  Eastward  of  the  lofty  chain  of  Zagros,  which,  running  in  a 
direction  nearly  from  north-west  to  south-east,  shuts  in  the  great 
plain  of  Western  Asia  on  the  side  of  the  continent,  the  traveller 
comes  upon  a  second  level  region  contrasting  strongly  with  that 
which  lies  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  range.    The  Mesopotamian 
flat  and  great  parts  of  the  Arabian  desert  form  a  continuous  lowland, 
in  no  place  more  than  a  few  himdred  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  the 
great  plain  of  Iran  east  of  Mount  Zagros  is  a  high  plateau  or  table- 
land, possessing  an  average  elevation  of  above  4000  feet,'  and  seldom 
sinking  below  3000 — the  height  of  Skiddaw  and  Helvellyn.     Its 
shape   is  an  irregular  rectangle  or  oblong  square,  the  northern 
boundary  being  formed  by  the  mountain-cham  called  sometimes 
Elbarz^  which  runs  eastward  from  Armenia,  and,  passing  south  of  the 
Caspian,  joins  the  Hindoo  Koosh  above  Cabul,  the  eastern  by  the 
Suliman  and  Hcda  ranges,  which  shut  in  upon  the  west  the  vaUey  of 
the  Indus,  the  western  by  Mount  Zagros,  and  the  southern  by  a 
lower  line  of  hills  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  it,  along  the  entire  length  of  Persia 
and  Beloochistan,  from  BtjLshire  to  Kurrachee.     This  parallelogram 
extends  in  length  more  than  20  degrees  or  above  1100  miles,  while 
in  breadth  it  varies  from  seven  degrees  or  480  miles,  (its  measure 
on  the  west  along  Mount  Zagros)  to  nearly  ten  degrees  or  690  miles, 
which  is  the  average  of  its  eastern  portion.     It  contains  about 
600,000  square  miles,  thus  exceeding  in  size  the  united  territory  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  France. 

It  is  calculated  that  two-thirds  of  this  elevated  region  are 
absolutely  and  entirely  desert.^  The  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
mountains  surrounding  it  are,  with  a  single  exception — that  of  the 
Etymandrus  or  Helmend — ^insignificant,  and  their  waters  almoct 
always  lose  themselves,  after  a  course  proportioned  to  their  volume, 
in  the  sands  of  the  interior.  Only  three,  the  Helmend^  the  Betuiamirf 
and  the  river  of  Ghuznee^  have  even  the  strength  to  form  lakes — the 
others  are  absorbed  in  irrigation,  or  sucked  up  by  the  desert  Occa- 
sionally a  river,  rising  within  the  mountains,  forces  its  way  through 
the  barrier,  and  so  contrives  to  reach  the  sea.     This  is  the  case. 


more  draught  than  three  or  four  feet  at  Lake  Van,  too,  breaks  into  "  high  warea  ** 
utmost.  The  heaviness  of  the  water  also  under  a  storm  (Layard's  Ninevdi  and  Baby- 
prevents  the  lake  from  being  much  affected  Ion,  p.  415). 

with  storms A  gale  of  wind  can        *  Col.  CSiesney  calls  the  devatioii  5000 

raise  the  waves  but  a  few  feet ;  and  as  soon  feet  (Euphrat.  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  65),  but  this  is 

as  the  storm  has  passed  they  subside  again  above  the  average.     The  level  of  Teheran, 

into  their  deep,  heavy,   death-like    sleep  **  whidi  is  probably  as  great  as  that  of  alioost 

(Journal  of  Geogr.  Soc  vol.  x.  part  L  p.  7).  any  part  of  the  plain,  is  no  more  than  4000 

In  Lake  Van  the  features  seem  to  hie  less  feet  (Geograph.  Joum.  voL  iii.  p.  112). 
marked.     The  water  in  some  places  is  "  quite        *  See  Chesney's  Euphrates  Exp.  \<A^  L  p. 

salt  *'  (Brant  in  Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  78.     The  "  Great  Salt  Denrt "»  said  to 

384),  in  others   only  "slightly  brackish**  extend  400   miles   frran  lC<tshan  to  I^ke 

(ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  50 ;  vol.  x.  p.  403).    Cattle  Zerrah,  and  250  miles  from  Keru^jm  to 

drink  it,  and  it  produces  a  species  of  fish ;  Mazanderan,     The  Sandy  Desert  of  SijisUm 

whereas  in  Lake  Urumiyeh  and  in  the  Dead  is  reckoned  at  from  400  to  450  milas  in  its 

Sea  no  living  creatures  are  found  excepting  greatest  length,  and  in  its  greatest  width  at 

zoophytes  (ibid.  vol.   x.  part  i.  p.  7 ;  Hum-  above  200  miles.    (See  Kinndr's  Geographi- 

boldt*s  Aspec-ts  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  p.   75,  cal  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire^  pp.  CO 

E.  T. ;   Wagner's  Reiae,  vol.  ii   p.   136).  and  222.) 
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especially  on  the  Bouth,  where  the  coast-chain  is  pierced  by  a  number 
of  streams,  some  of  which  have  their  sources  at  a  considerable 
distance  iziland.'  On  the  north  the  Heri-rvdy  or  river  of  Herat^  in  a 
similar  way  makes  its  escape  from  the  plateau,  but  only  to  be 
absorbed,  aiter  passing  through  two  mountain-chains,  in  the  sauds  of 
the  Khoresm.  Thus  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  region  is  desert 
throughout  the  year,  while,  as  the  summer  advances,  large  tracts, 
which  in  spring  were  green,  are  burnt  up — the  rivers  shrink  back 
towards  their  sources — the  whole  plateau  becomes  diy  and  parched — 
and  the  traveller  wonders  that  any  portion  of  it  should  be  mhabited.* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  entire  plateau  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  is  to  the  eye  a  single  level  and  unbroken  plain. 
This  is  not  even  the  character  of  the  Mesopotamian  lowland  ;  and 
still  less  is  it  that  of  the  upland  region  under  consideration.  In  the 
western  portion  the  plains  are  constantly  intersected  by  '*  brown, 
irregular,  rocky  ridges ;''  *  rising  to  no  great  height,  but  serving  to 
condense  the  vapours  held  in  the  air,  and  furnishing  thereby  springs 
and  wells  of  inestimable  value  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  southern 
and  eastern  districts  *'  immense "  ranges  of  mountains  are  said  to 
occur,'  and  the  south-eastern  as  well  as  the  north-eastern  comers  of 
the  plateau '  are  little  else  than  confused  masses  of  giant  elevations. 
Vast  flats,  however,  are  found.  In  the  Great  Salt  Desert  which 
extends  from  Kashan  to  lake  Zerrah  or  Dharrah  in  western  Affghan- 
istan,  and  in  the  sandy  desert  of  Sigistan,  which  lies  es^t  and  south  of 
lake  Zerrah/  reaching  from  near  Farrah  to  the  Afehran  mountains, 
plains  of  above  a  hundred  miles  in  extent  seem  to  occur ' — sometimes 
formed  of  loose  sand,  which  the  wind  raises  into  hillocks,"  sometimes 
hard  and  gravelly,'  or  of  baked  and  indurated  clay.^ 

5.  The  mountain  tracts  surrounding  this  great  plateau  are  for  the 
most  part  productive  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  numerous  population. 
Zagros  especially  is  a  delightful  region.  The  outer  ranges  indeed, 
particularly  on  the  side  of  Assyria,  are  stony  and  barren,  but  in  the 
interior  the  scenery  assumes  a  character  of  remarkable  beauty  and 

'  Especially  the  Dttsee  or  Funjgw  river,  given  by  Kinneir  of  Lieutenant  Pottinger's 

which   rises  near  Nushky,  in  lat.  29"  40'  joamey  (Persian  Empire,  pp.  216-218).  But 

long.  65°  5',  and  fells  into  the  sea  near  see  also  Pottinger's  Travels  (pp.  132-8,  &c), 

Gtcattur,  in  lat  25°  long.  62°  nearly.  and  the  diaries  of  Dr.  Forbes  and  Serjeant 

'  '*  A  dreary,  monotonous,  reddish-brown  Gibbons  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 

colour,"  says  Col.  Chesney,  "  is  presented  by  Society  (vol.  zi.  pp.  136-56 ;  vol.  xiv.  pp. 

everything  in   Iran,  including  equally  the  145-179). 

mountains,  plains,  fields,  rocks,  animals,  and        ^  *'  The  sand  of  this  desert  is  of  a  reddish 

reptiles.     For  even  in  the  more  favoured  dis-  colour,  and  so  light  that  when  taken  into  the 

tricts,  the  fields   which   have    yielded    an  hand  the  particles  are  scarcely  palpable.     It 

abundant  crop  are  so  parched  and   burnt  is  raised  by  the  wind  into  longitudinal  waves, 

before  midsummer,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  which  present  on  the  side  towards  the  point 

heaps  of  com  in  the  villages  near  them,  a  from  which  the  wind  blows  a  gradual  slope 

passing    stranger    might    oondude    that   a  from  the  base,  but  on  the  other  side  rise  per- 

harvest  was  unknown  in  that  apparently  pendicularly  to  the  height  of  10  or  20  feet, 

barren  r^ion  '*  (Euphrates  Exp.,  vol.  i.  p.  and  at  a  distance  have  the  appearance  of  a 

79).  *  Ibid.  new  brick  wall "  (Kinneir,  p.  222). 

*  See  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  210.  ^  Ibid.  p.  217.     Compare  the  *"  Geogra- 

«'  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan  Proper.  phicalNotes'*of  Mr.  Keith  Abbot  (Gec^raph. 

(See  Chesney,  voL  L  ch.  viii.,  and  Kinneir,  Journ.  vol.  xzv.  art.  1). 
p.  211.)  ^  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  79;  Ferrier's  Oara- 

7  Thu  appears  sufficiently  from  the  account  van  Journeys,  p.  403. 
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grandenr ;  forests  of  walnut,  oak,  ash,  and  plane  thiokly  olollie  tlie 
ranges  of  parallel  hills,  along  the  sides  of  which  are  terraces  cnlti- 
vated  with  rice,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  while  frequent  gardens  and 
orchards,  together  with  occasional  vineyards,  diversify  the  scene, 
the  deep  green  valleys  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  Indian  com, 
&o.,  and  numerous  clear  and  sparkling  streams  everywhere  leaping 
from  the  rocks  and  giving  life  and  freshness  to  the  landscape.' 
Towards  the  north,  the  outer  harrier  of  the  Zagros  range,  on  the  aide 
of  Iran,  appears  to  be  the  most  elevated  of  the  many  parallel  ridges.' 
It  rises  up  for  the  most  part  abruptly  from  the  high  plains  in  this 
quarter,  with  snow-olad  summits  and  dark  serrated  flanks,  forming  a 
gigantic  barrier  between  the  upper  and  lower  regions,*  traversed 
vrith  difficulty  by  a  few  dangerous  passes,  and  those  only  open  dtiring 
seven  months  of  the  year.* 

The  northern  or  Elburz  range,  which,  starting  from  the  ridge  of 
Zenjan,^  in  long.  48°,  proceeds  south-east  and  east  along  the  sou&em 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  thence  stretches  across  by  Mesked  and 
Herat  to  Cabool,  is  in  ita  western  portion  a  comparatively  narrow 
tract,  consisting  for  the  most  port  of  a  single  ridge  not  exceeding  20 
miles  in  breadth,  rocky  and  barren  on  its  southern  &ce,  full  of 
precipices,  and  cleft  occasionally  into  long,  narrow,  and  deeply 
scarred  transverse  valleys.'  In  places,  however,  this  range  too 
breaks  into  two  or  more  parallel  lines  of  hills,  between  which  streams 
are  found  (lils^  the  Shah  Bud  and  the  Sejid  Bud),  in  which  case  its 
character  approaches  to  the  richness  of  the  Zagros  district.*  On 
the  northern  flanks  overhanging  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan  the  mountains 
are  clothed  nearly  to  their  summits  with  dwarf  oaks,  or  with  shrubs 
and  brushwood,  while  lower  down  the  slopes  are  covered  with 
forests  of  elms,  cedars,  chesnuts,  beeches,  and  cypress-trees.*  The 
average  height  of  the  range  in  this  part  is  from  6000  to  8000  feet, 
while  here  and  there  still  loftier  peaks  arise,  like  the  volcanic  oone 
of  Demavend,  the  snowy  summit  of  which  is  more  than  20,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level.^  Further  to  the  east,  beyond  Damaghan,  in  about 
long.  55°,  the  character  of  the  range  alters ;  its  elevation  becomes 
less,  while  its  width  greatly  increases.  It  spreads  out  suddenly  to 
a  breadth  of  full  200  miles,*  and  is  divided  longitudinally  into  ridges, 
separating  valleys  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  passea  or 
defiles,  and  are  rich,  well  inhabited,  and  well  cultivated."    This  cba- 

'  See  Layard's  Nineyeh  and  Babylon  (pp.  height  the  Massuia  tnountaina  (Gwgniph. 

867-375),  Chesney's  Euphrat.  Exp.  (vol.  i.  Joornal,  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  61). 

pp.  122-3),  and  the  oommunications  of  Mr.  7  See  Ker  Porter's  Travds,  roL  i.  pi.  357. 

Ainsworth,  the  Baron  de  Bode,  Mr.  Layard,  ^  See  Geogrnph.  Joanial,  voL  nii.  p.  102, 

and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  Journal  of  the  and  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  62. 

Geographical  Society  (rol.  xi.  p.  21,  &c.;  '  Chesney,  Euphr.  Exp.  vol.  i  p.  217; 

vol.  xii.  p.  75,  &c. ;  vol.  xvi.  art.  1 ;  and  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  103. 

vol.  X.  part  i.  art.  2).  i  The  recent  aaoents  of  Mooat  DeiDaTCDii« 

'  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  x.  made  by  members  of  the  British  Erofaasy  at 

part  i.  p.  22.  Teheran,  aeon  to  have  proved  tbt»  vast  de- 

*  Ibid.  pp.  15  and  30.          *  Ibid.  p.  20.  vation,  which  was  first  dL«oov«red  by  Mr.  R. 

'  CoL  Chesney  makes  the  Massitla  range  F.  .Thomson  and  Lord  Scfaomberg  Kerr  in  the 

the  commencement  of  this  chain  (Euphr.  autumn  of  1858. 

Exp.  p.  73),  but  it  was  found  by  Sir  H.  'See  Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  vin.  p.  308. 

Rawlinson  that  the  ridge  between  Zenjan  *  Ibid.,  and  oomp.  pp.  313,  314. 
and  the  Sefid  Rud  considerably  exceeded  in 
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THcter  ooutinues  to  about  long.  64°,  where  the  chain  once  more 
contraots  itself.  Between  the  points  indicated,  the  range  presents  to 
the  desert  on  the  south  a  slope  called  Atak,  or  **  the  Skirt,"  which  is 
capable  of  being  made  highly  productive,  and  is  covered  with  the 
rums  of  great  cities,  but  it  is  now  nearly  a  wilderness. 

The  southern  and  eastern  chains  are  less  accurately  known  than 
the  others.  The  southern  may  be  regarded  as  commencing  between 
Bushire  and  Shiraz.  It  is  at  first  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
sea,  but  approaches  the  coast  nearly  in  long.  55°,  and  then  runs 
along  parallel  to  it  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  having  an  elevation 
of  about  5000  feet  near  Cape  Jask,  and  then  decreasing  in  height 
until,  a  little  west  of  the  Indus,  it  is  lost  in  the  Hala  mountains.^ 
The  eastern  chain  follows  nearly  the  course  of  the  Indus  valley, 
which  it  shuts  in  upon  the  west ;  it  consists  of  the  Hala  and  Suliman 
ranges,  the  latter  of  which  attains  in  some  places  the  elevation  of 
12,000  feet.'  These  mountains  are,  on  the  Indus  side,  arid  and 
sterile  ;  *  their  western  fiank  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  as  yet  known. 

6.  Outside  the  mountains  enclosing  the  great  table-land  of  Iran, 
on  the  south,  the  north,  and  the  east,  the  traveller  descends  to  low 
and  level  countries,  which  have  now  to  be  described  briefly. 

(i.)  The  southern  tract,  which  commences  from  the  river  Tab  or 
Hindyan,  about  a  degree  north  of  Bushire,  is  a  thin  strip  of  territory, 
varying  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  from  60  to  20  miles 
in  width/  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  contracting  to  a  very 
narrow  space  indeed,'  after  which  it  seldom  exceeds  about  eight  or 
ten  miles,*  occasionally  falling  short  of  that  breadth,  and  in  one 
place — at  Chobar  or  Chauhar — almost  suffering  interruption  by  the 
advance  of  the  mountains  to  the  very  edce  of  the  sea.  The  character 
of  this  tract  is  peculiar.  It  is  watered  tor  six  months  of  the  year  by 
a  number  of  streams,  some  flowing  from  the  coast-chain,  others  from 
a  more  inland  mountain-range ;  but  these  streams  fail  almost  entirely 
dnring  the  summer,  when  the  natives  depend  upon  well-water,  which 
is  generally  of  a  bad  quality.^  The  country  between  the  streams 
is  dry,  sandy,  and  arid,  and  the  general  character  of  the  strip,  both 
towards  the  east'  and  towards  the  west,*  is  one  of  desolation.  In 
the  centre,  however,  from  Guoattur  to  Cape  Jask,  where  the  streams 
are  most  frequent,  there  is  fine  pasturage,  and  abundant  crops  are 
produced — the  population  supported  being  considerable.* 


*  Chesney,  p.  73.    Hub  writer  says  of  the  seooad  rolame.) 

eestem  poitktn  of  the  range*'  Where  it  has        ^  Joamal  of  Geograph.  Society,  toL  iii. 

been  ezamixied,  the  formation  is  sandstone,  p.  131,  and  vol.  ziv.  p.  197. 

lifuestoDe,  g3rpsQm,  days,  and  marls.    The        7  See  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  pp.  56, 

brown,  bare,  and  furrowed  appearance  belong-  68,  &c  ' 

faig  to  the  first  of  these  rocks,  seems  to  be  the        *  f^pedally  at  Cape  Jask,  where  the  monn* 

prevailing  diaracter  of  this  part  of  the  chain,  tains  "  approach  alxnost  the  edge  of  the  sea  " 

tbe  sidea  and  crests  of  which  are  generally  (Kinndr,  p.  203). 

deprived  of  vegetation ;  but  the  valleys,  where        '  Ibid. 

they  happen  to  be  irrigated,  produce  the        ^  See  Ool.  Chesney's  Euphrates  Exp.  vol.  i. 

plantain,  date,  and  other  fruits,  as  well  as  p.  178.     Kinneir,  pp.  57,  58,  and  p.  205. 

grain."  «  Kinneir,  p^  203. 

*  This  is  the  estimated  height  of  the  Takht-        *  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
KSuliman,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  chain.  Kinneir,  p.  70. 

(See  Col.  CheGoey's  map  at  the  end  of  his        *  Kinneir,  pp.  203,  204. 
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(ii)  The  tract  of  country  ontside  the  northern  mountain-line 
divides  itself  into  two  distinct  and  strongly  contrasted  districtB. 
Beginning  upon  the  west,  it  consists  in  the  first  place  of  a  narrow 
belt  of  rich  alluvial  land  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
varying  in  width  from  five  to  thirty  miles,  and  in  length  extending 
above  300.*  This  is  by  far  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  province 
in  the  modem  kingdom  of  Persia.  Forests  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  and 
box  cover  the  hills ;  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant ;  flowers  and  fruit 
of  the  most  superb  character  are  produced ;  lemons,  oranges,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  besides  other  fruits,  abound ;  rice,  hemp,  sugar-canes, 
and  mulberries  are  cultivated  with  success ;  and  the  district  is  little 
less  than  one  continuous  garden.*  N  ature,  however,  has  accompanied 
these  advantages  with  certain  drawbacks ;  the  low  countries  suffer 
grievously  from  inundations  through  the  swelling  of  the  streams  f 
and  the  waters  which  escape  from  the  river-beds  stagnate  in  marshes, 
whose  pestilential  exhalations  render  the  provinces  of  GhHan^  Mazan" 
deran,  and  Asterahad  about  the  most  unhesJthy  in  Persia.*  Esiitwaid 
of  the  belt  of  land  thus  characterised,  the  low  country  suddenly 
acquires  new  and  quite  different  features.  From  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  Caspian  an  immense  and  almost  boundless  plain — the 
desert  of  Khiva  or  Kharesm — stretches  northwards  800  miles  to  the 
foot  of  the  Moughqjar  hills,  and  eastward  an  equal  distance  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Balkh.  This  vast  tract,  void  of  aU  animal  life, 
without  verdure  or  vegetation,'  depressed  in  parts  (according  to 
some  accounts)  below  the  level  of  the  ocean — the  desiccated  bed,  as 
Humboldt  thinks,^  of  a  sea  which  once  flowed  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  joining  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  the  Euxine — separates  more 
effectually  than  a  water-barrier  between  the  Eussian  steppes  and  the 
country  of  Khorasan,  and  lies  like  a  broad  dry  moat  outside  the 
rampart  of  the  Elburz  range.  It  is  sandy  and  salt ;'  and  is  scarcely 
inhabited  excepting  towards  the  skirts  of  the  hills  that  fringe  it,  and 
along  Ihe  courses  of  the  rivers  that  descend  from  those  hills,  and 
struggle — vainly,  except  in  one  or  two  instances " — to  force  their 
way  to  the  sea  of  Aral  or  the  Caspian. 

(iii.)  The  valley  of  the  Indus,  which  lies  along  the  Eastern  moun- 
tains, is  near  the  sea  a  broad  tract,^  very  low  and  swampy,  yielding 

*  CJhesney,  vol.  i.  p.  216.  E.  T.,  p.  326).     The  account  given  by  Sir  A. 

*  See  Kinneir,  p.  38,  and  pp.  159-162;  Burnes  is  less  poetical,  but  in  its  main  f«aioni 
Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  216, 217.     And  compare  similar.     (See  the  summary  in  the  Geogra- 
Major  Todd's  journey  through  Mazanderan  phical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  305-311.) 
(Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  viii.  pp.  102-4).  *  See  Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  xii.  p.  278. 

'  Chesney,  p.  80 ;  Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  '  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  309-310,  Ac 

viii.  p.  103.  *  TheJyhun  and  Syhvn  (ancient  Ozns  and 

®  Kinneir,  p.   166  ;    Chesney,  p.  216 ;  Jaxartes)  are  almost  the  only  rivers  of  this 

Fraser's  Travels  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  p.  11.  tract  which  succeed  in  maintaining  themselves 

'  Mouraviefl'  (quoted  by  De  Hell)  says  of  against  the  absorbing  power  of  the  deaeit. 

it:  "This  country  exhibits  the  image  of  death,  The  Murgcatb,  the  Heri  Bud,  the  river  of 

or  rather  of  the  desolation  left  behind  by  a  Mesfi^,  and  various  minor  streams,  are  \aA 

great  convulsion  of  nature.     Neither  birds  in  the  sands,  like  the  rivers  of  centnl  Irao. 

nor  quadrupeds  are  found  in  it ;  no  verdure  The  Kohik^  or  river  of  Bokhara,  tenniaatos 

nor  v^tation  cheers  the  sight,  except  here  in  a  small  lake  (I^e  Dtntjir), 

and  there  at  long  intervals  some  spots  on  ^  The  Delta  of  the  Indus,  in  the  widest  oc- 

which  there  grow  a  few  stunted -shrubs  "  tent  of  the  term,  extends  125  miles  along  the 

(Traveb  in  the  Steppes  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  ooast,  from  the  Koree  mouth  to  near  JTcmrtK 
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bowever  abundant  crops  of  rice,  and  capable  of  becoming  richly 
productive  under  proper  cultivation.*  A  vast  sandy  desert  encloses 
the  entire  valley  upon  the  east,  reaching  from  the  Great  Runn  of 
Cutch  nearly  to  the  vicinity  of  Ferozepoor,  a  distance  of  above  500 
miles.  Between  the  desert  and  the  mountains  is  a  space  never  less 
than  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  breadth,  and  sometimes  expending  to  100 
or  150  miles,  which  is  all  capable  of  being  irrigated,  and  might  equal 
the  borders  of  the  Kile  in  productiveness.  The  most  remarkable 
expansion  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  from  the  27th  to  the 
29th  parallels,  where  the  triangular  plain  of  Cutchi  Gandava  intervenes 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Indus,  having  its  apex  at  Dcdur^ 
120  miles  from  the  river,  and  its  base  reaching  from  Mittun  Kote  to 
lake  Manchur,  a  distance  of  230  miles.  A  portion  of  this  plain  is 
exceedingly  rich  and  fertile,  but  part  is  barren  and  sandy ;  the  whole 
bowever  is  capable  of  being  made  into  a  garden  by  skilful  and  well- 
managed  irrigation.*  Above  Mittun  Kote  begins  the  well-known 
country  of  the  Punjaub,  another  triangle— equilateral,  or  nearly  so  J 
— between  the  points  of  Gumpier  at  the  junction  of  the  Chenab  wit£ 
tbe  Indus,  Attock  at  the  junction  of  the  river  of  Cabul  with  the  same 
stream,  and  Bidaspoor  at  the  point  where  the  Sutlej  issues  from  the 
mountains.  This  region,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  five  great 
rivers  whereby  it  is  watered,  is  richly  productive  along  their  courses ; 
but  the  wide  spaces  between  the  streams  are  occupied  by  deserts, 
either  of  sand  or  clay,  in  some  places  bare,  in  others  covered  with 
thick  jungle,  or  with  scattered  tamarisk-bushes,  in  either  case  equally 
unfitted  for  the  habitation  of  man,  and  at  present  thinly  dotted  over 
with  a  few  scattered  villages. 

7.  The  River-System  of  Western  Asia,  like  its  other  geographical 
features,  is  peculiar.  North  of  a  line  drawn  from  Erzeroum  along 
Zagros  into  Liiristan,  and  thence  across  Kerman  and  Beloochistan, 
in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east,  to  the  Suliman  mountains,  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  and  the  chain  of  the  Kuen  Lun  above  Ladak,  the 
rivers  as  far  as  the  50th  parallel  in  Asia,  and  the  60th  in  Europe, 
fail  of  reaching  the  circumambient  ocean,  either  losing  themselves 
in  the  sands,  or  eke  terminating  in  lakes,  which  are  Iso-ger  or  smaller 
according  to  the  volume  of  the  streams  forming  them,  and  the  ex- 
baJant  force  of  the  sxin  in  their  respective  latitudes.  The  principsd 
of  these  lakes  or  inland  seas  are  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral,  the  for- 
mer of  which  receives  tl^e  waters  of  the  Wolga,  the  Ural^  the  united 
Kur  and  Aras,  the  Kouma,  the  Terek^  the  Sefid  Bttd,  the  Jem,  and  the 
Attruk ;  while  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  combined  streams  of  the 
Jyhun  (Oxus)  and  the  Syhun  or  Sir  (Jaxartes).  Thus  into  these 
two  reservoirs — recently  one,  according  to  Humboldt  ■ — are  drained 

chee,    Tbe  tme  Delta,  between  the  Pitee  and        '  See  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  So- 

Mnll  mouths,  is  70  miles  (Geograph.  Joum.  ciety,  vol.  ziv.  p.  198,  and  compare  Kinneir, 

▼oL  iii.  p.  115).     For  the  rapid  changes  in  p.  213. 

the  Delta  and  in  the  course  of  the  river,  see        '  The  base,  from  Oianpier  to  Bulaspoor, 

Creograph.  Joum.  toI.  viii.  art.  25 ;  and  vol.  is  about  390  miles ;  the  eastern  side,  from 

z.  p.  530.  Btdaspoor  to  Attock,  320 ;  and  the  western 

*  See  Kinneir,  p.  228,  and  Bumes's  Memoir  side,  n^om  Attock  to  Gumpier,  380  miles. 
on  the  Indus  (Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p.         "  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  296* 
1 13,  ei  seqq.). 
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the  waters  of  a  basin  2000  miles  in  length,  from  the  source  of  the 
Wolga  to  that  of  the  Sir  or  Syhun,  and  1800  miles  in  breadth  irom 
the  head-streams  of  the  Kaama  in  northern  Bnssia  to  those  of  the 
Sefid  Bud,  in  Kurdistan.  In  the  deserts  beyond  the  i^htm'  in  the 
highland  of  Thibet/  and  in  the  great  Iranic  plateau,  are  a  number 
of  similar  but  smaller  salt-lakes,  while  throughout  these  regions  the 
phenomenon  of  the  gradual  disappearance  of  a  river  in  the  sands, 
either  with  or  without  irrigation,  is  of  very  frequent  occurrenoe. 
Besides  these  inland  or  '*  continental "  streams  (as  they  have  been 
called ')  whose  waters  do  not  reach  the  sea.  Western  Asia  contains 
a  considerable  number  of  oceanio  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Indus,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  while  among  those  of  leaser 
imporikance  may  be  named  the  Tchoruk  or  river  of  Batum,  the  Hwi 
or  ancient  Phasis,  the  Orontes,  the  Litany,  the  Jerahie^  the  Tab 
or  Hindyan,  the  Dxisee  or  Bouffwur,  and  the  Purake  or  BeSa  river. 
A  more  particular  description  will  now  be  given  of  the  principal 
of  these  streams — so  far,  at  least,  as  they  belong  to  Asia. 

(i.)  Among  the  **  continental "  rivers  of  Western  Asia  those  of 
the  greatest  importance  are,  the  Syhun^  the  Jyhun,  and  the  Hdmtnd 
on  the  east ;  on  the  west,  the  Kur^  the  Araa,  and  the  Sefid  JRud, 

The  l^hun  rises  from  two  sources  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  Thian- 
fihan  mountain-chain,  the  more  easterly  of  which  is  in  long.  77^.  It 
flows  at  first  nearly  due  west  between  the  Gakchod  and  AUOau  ranges, 
but  near  Kokand  (in  long.  69°  50')  it  bends  southward,  and,  nriAkiT^g 
a  complete  sweep  by  SJiojend,  pursues  a  northern  course  for  above 
two  degrees  (140  mUes),  after  which  it  turns  north-west,  and  then 
still  more  west,  finally  reaching  the  sea  of  Aral  near  its  north- 
eastern extremity.  At  first,  while  it  runs  between  the  two  lines  of 
mountain,  it  receives  on  both  sides  numerous  tributaries,  but  on 
issuing  into  the  plain  at  Kokand^  and  proceeding  upon  its  northern 
course,  skirting  the  Alatau  hills,  it  ceases  to  obtain  feeders  from  the 
left,  and  at  length  leaving  the  hills  altogether  fin  66°  50'),  and 
proceeding  across  the  desert,  its  supplies  fail  entirely,  and  it  gra- 
dually diminishes  in  volume,  partly  from  the  branches  which  it 
throws  out,  but  still  more  from  evaporation,  until,  where  it  reaches 
the  sea,  it  is  diminished  to  one-half  of  the  breadth  which  it  had 
before  quitting  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Otrar,*  It  has  a 
course,  without  including  meanders,  of  above  a  thousand  miles,* 
and  is  in  places  from  200  to  250  yards  wide. 

The  Jyhun  rises  from  an  alpine  lake*  —  lake  Sir-i-kol — lying 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Bdor  mountain-ohain  in  lat.  87°  40\ 

'  The  prindpal  lakes  of  this  rpgion  are,  ezoellent  map  f  No.  91)  published  in  the  li- 

Lake  Balkach  in  lat.  45°  long.  77^.  Lake  brary  Atlas  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society. 
Telekoui  in  lat.  45^  long.  QQ^,  and  Lake        ^  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  estimattt  the  louftii 

Ak9akal  in  Ut.  47^  50',  long.  63^  50'.  of  the  Syhon  at  1208  milrn  (PhTi.  AtL 

1  Lakes  TemowrUn  siod  Ij)h  are  the  most  <  Hydrology,'  No.  5,  p.  14). 
trestem  of  these.     Eastward  they  continue  at        *  Lieut.  Wood  found  the  devatiaD  of  Lake 

intervals  along  the  whole  tract  between  the  Sir^kol  to  be  15,600  feet  (Gecgraph.  Joiinu 

Kien-lun  and  the  Thian-«han  to  the  frontiers  vol.  x.  p.  536) ;  which  is  higher  than  that  <£ 

of  China.  the  sacred  hikes  of  Manaaa  and  RawaMkaAra 

'  See  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's  AtUw  of  Pfay-  in  the  k>ftiest  r^ioo  of  Middle  Thibet,  whon 

sical  Geography,  '  Hydrology.'  No.  5,  p.  13.  level  ia  barely  15,000  feet    (See  Hmnboldt*s 

'  This  dfiBcription  is  chie^y  drawn  fixim  the  Aspects  of  Nature^  voL  L  p.  82,  £.T.) 
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long.  73°  50'.  After  a  rapid  descent  from  the  high  elevation  of 
the  lake,  during  which  it  pursues  a  serpentine  course,  flowing  first 
south-west,  then  nearly  west,  then  north-west  by  north,  and  at 
last  curving  round  so  as  to  run  almost  due  south,  the  Jyhun 
issues  from  the  hills  on  receiving  from  the  south-east  the  waters 
of  the  river  Kokeha^  and  follows  a  direction  at  first  almost  due 
west,  and  then  from  the  latitude  of  Balkh  till  it  crosses  the  40th 
jmrallel,  north-west  by  west,  after  which  it  bends  still  more  to  the 
north,  and  passing  Khiva  enters  the  Aral  lake  at  its  south-western 
comer  by  three  branches.  It  is  increased  by  a  multitude  of  small 
streams  from  the  right,  and  by  some  from  the  left,  until  it  passes 
Kilef^  when  it  fstirly  enters  upon  the  plain,  across  which  it  runs 
without  receiving  a  single  tributary '  till  lat.  40°,  after  which  a  few 
small  streams  reach  it  £rom  the  hills  which  skirt  the  plain  upon  the 
north-east  Near  KUef  it  is  800  yards  wide,  after  which  it  dimi- 
nishes in  breadth,  but  increases  in  depth,  till  in  the  latter  part  of 
its  course  it  is  weakened* by  means  of  canals  drawn  o£f  from  it  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Its  whole  course,  including  the  principal 
sweeps,  but  exclusive  of  meanders,  is  about  1200  miles.^ 

The  ffdmendf  or  Etymandrus,  rises  between  Bamian  and  Cabul 
from,  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  flows  in  a 
slightly  waving  line  from  north-east  to  south-west  across  Afighan- 
istan,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  to  Palaluk,  after  which  it  sweeps 
round  to  the  north,  and  then  proceeds  by  an  irregular  course  bearing 
generally  north-west  by  west  to  lake  Zerrah.  The  only  important 
tributary  which  it  is  known  to  receive  is  a  stream  from  the  east' 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Urghandab  and  the  Tumuk^  the  two 
rivers  between  which  lies  the  city  of  Kandahar.  The  Helmend  is 
from  60  to  90  yards  wide  at  Girisk^  but  increases  to  above  300  yards 
after  receiving  its  great  tributary,*  and  at  Paiahik  ^  attains  a  width 
of  400  yards.     It  has  a  course  exceeding  600  miles. 

With  the  Helmend  may  be  joined  those  other  streams  of  the 
Iranio  plateau  (the  Oonsir^  or  river  of  Hamadan — the  ancient  Ecba- 
tana — the  Zeiidarud,  or  river  of  Isfahan,  the  Bendandr  or  river  of 
Persepolis,  the  Jare-rud^  the  river  of  Ghuznee,  &c.)  which  descend 
from  the  mountains  enclosing  it,  and  flow  inwards  towards  a  com- 
mon centre,  but  stagnate  after  a  time,  either  expanding  into  lakes, 
•or  more  commonly  sinking  imperceptibly  amid  the  dry  sands  of  the 
desert  In  the  same  connexion  must  be  mentioned  the  other  feeders 
of  lake  Zerra}^  besides  the  Helmend,  namely,  the  Haroot^ud^  which 
flows  into  it  fW>m  the  north,  the  Farrah-rud,  which  descends  firom 
the  north-east,  and  the  river  of  Kha^  which  comes  in  nearly  from 
the  east    These  streams  are  none  of  any  great  magnitude,  but  they 

*  A  number  of  streams  flow  from  the  hills  Keith  Johnston's  estimate  is  1400  miles  (loc 

towards  the  Jyhnn  in  the  middle  part  of  its  sup.  dt.) 
oonrse,  bat  £ul  of  reaching  it     The  most  re-        *  Chesnej,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 
markable  are  the  Bund-i-Bttrbun,  or  river  of        •  See  Terrier's  Caravan  Journeys,  pp.  428- 

Balkh ;  the  Murgaub,  or  river  of  Merv ;  the  9.    The  average  depth  of  the  Helmend  in  the 

Herir^udy  or  river  of  Herat ;  and  the  Kokik,  latter  part  of  its  coarse  is  from  1^  to  2  &thom8 

or  river  of  Bokhara.  (ibid.). 

^  See  map  (No.  91)  in  the  Library  Atlas,        ^  Kinneir,  p.  191. 
and  compare  OoL  Chesney's  delineation.  Mr. 
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have  an  importance  disproportionate  to  their  size,  arising  out  of 
their  value  in  a  country  where  water  is  so  scarce,  and  where  culti- 
vation depends  so  greatly  upon  irrigation. 

The  Kur  and  Aras^  which  unite  at  Djavat,  are,  together  with  the 
Sefid  Rud,  the  streams  which  carry  off  the  drainage  of  the  mountain- 
country  lying  between  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  and  a  ridge 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  Zagros,  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  continental  and  the  oceanic  rivers.   The  two 
streams  rise  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  in  lat.  40°  40',  long. 
42°  40','  and  flow  at  first  in  necurly  opposite  directions,  the  Kur  a 
little  east  of  north  and  the  Aras  almost  due  south,  till  they  are  140 
miles  apart  in  long.  44°.     After  this  they  flow  to  the  east,   and 
approach  somewhat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Urivan^  where  the  dis- 
tance between  them  is  not  more  than  100  miles.     The  Aras  then 
turns  suddenly  southward,  on  receiving  the  waters  of  lake  Sivan, 
and  the  interval  between  the  streions  increases  to  130  miles,  but  in 
long.  46°  the  Aras  ceasing  to  flow  south,  and  in  long.  47°  beginning 
to  dbnaw  a  little  towards  the  north,  Vhile  the  Kur,  which  for  a  short 
space  had  flowed  north  of  east,  in  long.  47°  turns  to  the  south-east, 
the  two  rivers  graduaUy  draw  together,  till  they  unite  in  long. 
48°  40'.    The  course  of  the  Kur  up  to  this  point  is  reckoned  at 
about  750  miles,  and  that  of  the  Aras  at  an  almost  equal  distance.* 
Both  are  considerable  streams,  the  Kur  being  ninety  yards  wide,  and 
from  10  to  20  feet  deep  at  Tiflis,^  and  the  Aias  being  50  yards 
wide  at  Gvrgur,^  and  40  as  high  up  as  Karakala,*  just  below  ita  juno- 
tion  with  the  Arpatchai,    Both  have  numerous  tributaries,  the  Kur 
receiving  a  number  of  important  streams  from  the  flanks  of  the 
Caucasus,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Aragbor^  and  the  united  AJazani 
and  YoiH  rivers,  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  also  augmented  by 
various  feeders  from  the  high  ground  separating  its  basin  from 
that  of  the  Aras ;  this  latter  river  being  supplied  with  a  constant 
succession  of  affluents'  from  the  moimtains  which  close  it  in  on 
both  sides  from  its  rise  to  its  entrance  on  the  plain  of  Moghan  in 
long.  47°  nearly.     In  spring  and  early  summer  these  rivers  both 
swell  enormously,  from  the  melting  of  the  snows : '  hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  bridges  over  them  which  drew  notice  in  Roman 
times,'  a  difficulty  attested  apparently  by  the  many  ruina  of  ancient 
bridges  upon  their  course,'  yet  which  is  proved  not  to  be  insuper^ 
able.'    The  united  Kur  and  Aras  flow  across  the  plain  of  Moghan, 

'  See  Ool.  Chesney's  Euphrates  Expedition,  enumerated  by  Colonel  Chesnej  (EuphraL 

vol.  i.  p.  10.    Some  regard  the  Binffol-Su  as  Exp.  vol.  i.  pp.  8-10). 

the  true  Aras.    This  branch  rises  near  Erze-  *  See  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  voL  i.  p.  215 ; 

roum,  in  lat  39^  25',  long.  41^  20'  (Geo-  Chesney,  vol.  L  p.  10.    The  Kur,  which  in 

graph.  Joum.  vol.  x.  p.  445).  the  dry  season  averages  93  yards  at  Tidis,  in 

*  Chesn^y,  pp.  10  and  12.    This  estimate^  the  time  of  the  floods  expands  to  233  yaitis. 
however,  includes  the  lesser  windings  of  the  '  Cf.  Virg.  iEn.  viii.  728,  *'  Indomitiqoe 
streams.  Dabe,  et  pontem  mdigfiatua  Arazes,**  and 

*  Ibid.  p.  10.  compare  his  imitators  (Claudian.  Rufin.  i. 

*  See  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  215.  376 ;  Sidon.  ApoU.  Paneg.  Auth.  441). 
Kinneir  says  it  was  80  yards  wide  at  ifegree,  '  See  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  610, 
north  of  Tabriz,  when  he  crossed  it  in  1810  641,  &g. 

(Persian  Empire,  p.  321).  >  Col.  Chesnev  mentions  three  bridges  over 

*  Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  640.  the  Aras,  one,  that  of  ShtUi  Abbos,  north  of 
^  Twenty-one  tributaries  of  the  Aras  are    Tabriz ;  another  at  Kogjri  Kieui;  and  the 
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a  distance  of  110  miles,*  to  the  Caspian,  which  the  main  stream 
enters  in  lat  39°  50*. 

The  Sefid'Rud  drains  the  tract  of  high  groimd  immediately  sonth 
of  the  hasin  of  the  Aras :  ^  its  true  source  is  in  the  province  of 
Anidan  or  Kurdistan  Proper,  in  lat  36°  46',  long.  46°  46'  nearly, 
'where  it  is  known  as  the  KizU  Uzen.  It  proceeds  with  a  general 
direction  of  N.E.  hj  E.  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  hut  makes  one  enormous 
bend  in  its  course  between  long.  48°  and  4d°  15*,  ruiming  firet  N.W., 
then  N.,  and  then  N.N.W.  as  far  as  lat.  37°  30'.  Hera  it  turns  the 
fUtnk  of  the  great  range  north  of  Zenjan,^  and,  sweeping  round  sud- 
denly, flows  south-east  between  that  range  and  the  Massula  hills  to 
Menju  in  lat.  36°  40',  long.  49°  15') ;  after  which  it  resumes  its 
original  direction,  forces  a  way  through  the  Massula  chain,  and  runs 
towards  the  N.R  across  the  low  country  of  GhUan  to  the  Caspian.  Its 
oourse  is  reckoned  at  490  miles.  The  chief  tributaries  which  it 
receives  are  the  river  of  Zenjan,  the  Miana,  and  the  Shahrud,^ 

Westward  of  the  Caspian,  intervening  between  it  and  the  great 
mountain-chain  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  conti- 
nental and  oceanic  rivers,  is  the  separate  basin  of  lake  Urumiyeh^ 
fed  by  a  number  of  streams  flowing  into  it  on  all  sides  but  the 
north,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Aji  Su  or  river  of 
Tabris,  the  Jaghetu,  and  the  Tatau,  The  Aji  Su  rises  from  Mount 
SevQan  (in  lat.  38°  10',  long.  47°  45'),  in  two  streams,  which  flow 
towards  the  south-west  a  distance  of  some  40  miles,  when  they  unite, 
and  the  river  thus  formed  proceeds  somewhat  north  of  west  for 
50  miles  further,  where  a  large  affluent  is  received  from  the  south 
in  about  long.  46°  50'.  The  Aji  Su  shortly  after  this  changes  its 
course  suddenly,  and  once  more  runs  south  of  west,  passing  through 
the  immense  plain  of  Tabreez,  and  leaving  that  city  on  its  left  bank 
at  about  five  miles'  distance ;  after  which  it  bends  rather  more  to 
the  south,  and  enters  the  lake  of  Ummiyeh  in  the  remarkable  bay 
which  indents  its  eastern  shore,  in  lat.  37°  48',  long.  45°  40*.  Its 
entire  course,  exclusive  of  tlie  lesser  windings,  is  about  180  miles, 
or  somewhat  more  than  that  of  the  Thames  and  Severn.  The  Jaghetu 
and  Tatau  flow  into  lake  Urumiyeh  from  the  south.  The  former, 
which  is  the  superior  stream,  rises  in  the  pass  of  Naukhan,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Zagros,  in  lat.  35°  40',  long.  46°  30'  nearly,  and  has 
a  general  course  of  N.N.W.  to  the  south-eastern  shore  of  tho  lake, 
-which  it  enters  in  lat.  37°  13',  long.  45°  52'.  It  receives  one  im- 
portant tributary  from  the  east,  the  Saruk  or  river  of  Takhti- 
c>tdetman,  the  northern  Ecbatana;  and  has  a  course  of  130  or  140 
miles.     The  Tatau  is  a  smaller  river  descending  from  the  district  of 


third  at  Jfasaan  Kaleh  {Eaphx9L  Exp.  toI. 

*  Cbesney's  Euph.  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

^  The  baBin  of  Lake  ITrumiyeh  interveneB 
partially  between  the  ba«ii8  of  the  Araa  and 
the  Sejki  Jiud.  Two  rivers  principally  feed 
thia  Uike,  the  Jaghetu,  which  entera  it  from 
the  south,  and  the  Aji,  or  river  of  Tabrix, 
'whkh  f^ows  in  from  the  east.    This  latter 
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stream  rises  from  Mount  Sevilan ;  and  its 
vallej,  which  slopes  westward,  is  interposed 
between  the  Sefid  Rud  and  Ara»  basins,  whose 
slant  is  towards  the  Osspian. 

«  Vide  supra,  §  5. 

'  See  Col.  Cbesney's  Euphrat.  Exp.  vol.  i. 
pp.  190,  19t,and  compare  Geograph.  Joum. 
vol.  iii.  parti,  p.  11,  and  voL  x.  part  L 
p.  64. 
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Sardasht,  Its  earlier  course  is  north  along  the  line  of  the  46th  de* 
gree  of  longitude,  which  it  quits  in  lat.  36°  54',  bending  away  to 
the  north-west,  and  leaving  between  its  stream  and  the  Jaghetu  the 
fertile  plain  of  Miyandab.  It  falls  into  the  lake  at  its  south-eastern 
angle,  and  has  a  course  of  80  or  90  miles/ 

Still  further  to  the  west,  and  separated  altogether  from  the  great 
region  of  continental  streams  which  we  have  been  considering,  is  a 
small  tract  lying  very  nearly  upon  the  Syrian  coast,  the  waters  of 
which,  equally  with  those  of  Iran  and  of  Central  Asia,  are  land- 
looked,  and  fail  of  reaching  the  sea.  This  tract,  which  extends 
from  the  source  of  the  Barada  (in  lat.  32°  50')  upon  the  north,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  south,  consists  of  the  two  strongly  con- 
traste4  valleys  of  the  Barada  and  the  Jordan,  with  the  tributary 
streams  of  those  rivers.  The  Barada  rises  from  the  south-eastern 
^nk  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  flows  at  first  nearly  south,  in  a  gorge 
parallel  to  the  chain,  but  soon  leaves  the  mountains  and  takes  a 
direction  almost  south-east  through  a  broad  and  rich  valley  expand- 
ing gradually  into  a  plain,  across  which  it  proceeds  to  run,  seeming 
as  if  it  would  force  its  way  through  the  desert,  and  fall  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  the  Euphmtes.  For  this,  however,  its  force  is  in- 
sufficient. It  is  greatly  weakened  by  being  divided  into  a  number 
of  different  channels  above  Damascus,'  which  are  used  for  irrigation, 
Hod  fertilise  the  extensive  gardens  around  that  town.  Although 
these  streams  reunite  below  the  town,  and  the  Barada  flows  once 
more  for  a  short  distance  in  a  single  stream,  though  moi^eover  it 
receives  in  this  part  of  its  course  two  considerable  tributaries  from 
the  south-west,  ihQ  Nahr-d-Berde  ^d  the  Awaadj\  yet  in  spite  of  all 
it  shortly  after  loses  itself  in  the  extensive  marsh  which,  under  the 
name  of  Bahr-d-Merdj,  spreads  eastward  towards  the  desert,  extending 
from  the  point  where  the  Barada  enters  it,  a  distance  of  nine  miles, 
and  having  an  average  width  of  about  two  miles.'  The  course  of 
the  Barada,  exclusive  of  meanders,  does  not  exceed  40  miles. 

From  the  opposite  side  of  Anti-Lebanon,  at  a  point  nearly- 
parallel  with  its  culminating  height,  the  lofty  elevation  of  Jebi^ 
esh'Sheikh  or  Hermon/  rises  the  Jordan  from  a  number  of  copions 


7  See  Geograph.  Jonm.  vol.  iii.  art.  1,  and  Palestine,*  p.  402). 
Tol.  z.  part  i.  art.  1.  '  This  is  the  ac-oount  of  Col.  Chesnej,  roL 

^  Col.  Chesney  enumerates  nine  of  these  i.  p.  503.     Aooording  to  Mr.  P6xter  (0«ih 

(Euphrat.  £xped.  vol.  i.  p.  502).    The  river  graph.  Jonm.  vol.  xiri.  pp.  43-6)  there  ■ 

first  splits  into  two  streams,  one  of  which  no  such  stream  at  all  as  the  Nahr-el^Berdt^ 

does  not  further  suhdiWde,  hut  passes  in  and  the  Avoaadj  flows,  not  into  the  haraHa, 

a  single  channel  along  the  northern  side  of  hut  into  a  lake  or  marsh  of  its  owti.     Tlufl 

the  city.     This  branw  has  perhqM  a  right  traveller  alao  states  that  in  Uea  of  a  single 

to  be  considered  as  the  ancient  Phaqiar.    (See  lake  there  are  three  distinct  lakes,  two  Ibrined 

Benjamin   of   Tudela,  as   quoted    by  Col.  by  the  Barada,  and  the  other,  as  above  atatod« 

Chesney.)     The  other  branch,  which  may  be  by  the  Awaadj,     Perhaps  thia  change   ai 

regarded  as  the  Abana,  is  further  subdivided  caused  by  a  continuance  of  dry  swiaoos. 
into  eight  channels,  which  peas  either  thrt>ngh        ^  Mount  Hermon  has  not,  I  believe,  beoi 

the  dty  or  south  of  it,  and  all  reunite  before  accurately  measured,  but  is  calcalatcd   ai 

.the  northern  branch  again  joins  the  southern,  about  10,000  feet  (Cfaesoey,  vol.  i.  p.  393; 

For  a  graphic  description  of  the  plain  of  Stanley,  frontispiece).     Its  top  ascends  hi^ 

Damascus,  see  Maundrell*s  Journey,  pp.  122,  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 
123  (quoted  by  Dr.  Stanley  in  his  *  Sinai  and 
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spiiDgs  flowing  chiefly  from  tlie  main  chain,  which  here  takes  a 
direction  almost  due  south,  but  in  pai-t  also  from  the  western  pro- 
longation of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  which  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Litany  ^ 
runs  on  from  thence  through  Palestine  and  Idnmaea  to  Sinai.  Of 
these  springs,  one  of  the  principal—*'  the  parent  stream  of  the 
valley,"*  as  it  has  been  called — is  the  torrent  of  the  Hasbeya.  This 
torrent,  which  rises  in  the  fork  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  where  the  two 
chains  separate,  in  lat.  83°  40',  long.  35°  50'  nearly,  runs  at  first 
with  a  south-westerly  course  down  a  deep  and  rocky  gorge,  but 
gradually  bends  towards  the  south,  and  entering  upon  the  plain  near 
Laish  (  Td-d'KQdi\  flows  somewhat  east  of  south  through  a  marshy 
tract  into  tlie  lake  of  Merom  (now  Bahr-d-HukK),  Another  stream, 
more  usually  regarded  as  the  true  Jordan,  rises  from  two  copious 
sources— one  at  Dan  or  Laish,  the  other  at  Caesarea  Philippi  or 
Paneas  (now  Z^anws)*— and,  running  parallel  to  the  Hasbeya  through 
the  flat,  enters  Merom  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  other  feeder.  From 
Merom,  which  is  a  mountain  tarn,  seven  miles  long  and  six  broad 
at  its  greatest  width* — the  Jordan  issues  in  a  single  stream  and 
begins  that  remarkable  descent  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  rivers.  Lake  Merom  is  50  feet  above,  the  sea  of  Tiberias 
652  feet  below  the  Mediten-anean,  the  distance  between  the  two 
being  at  the  utmost  10  miles.  Down  the  narrow  and  depressed  cleft 
between  these  lakes  the  river  flows  with  a  rapid  current  and  in  a 
narrow  bed,  being  in  fact  little  better  than  a  succession  of  rapids.* 
Its  course  here  is  but  slightly  winding,  and  the  fall  cannot  average 
less  than  40  or  50  feet  per  mile.'  The  general  direction  is  almost 
due  south  till  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  when  it 
becomes  south-west  by  south  for  a  few  miles  before  the  liver  enters 
the  sea.  After  resting  for  a  while  in  this  clear  and  deep  basin — an 
irr^nlar  oval,  13  miles  long,  and  towards  the  middle  about  six 
miles  broad' — the  Jordan  again  issues  forth  with  the  same  southern 
direction  along  the  still  lower  depression  which  unites  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  the  descent  of  the  stream  be- 
comes compai-atively  gentle,   not  much  exceeding  three  feet  per 

'  Stanley,  p.  386.  feet — ^the  distanoe,  following  the  cuxre  of  the 

'  A  minute  description  of  these  two  BouroeB  stream,  between  11  and  1*2  miles.     As  the 

is  giren  by  Dr.  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  river  here  meanders  very  little,  its  actual 

pp.  386-391).  course  is  not  likely  to  exceed  14  or  at  most 

*  These  are  the  dimensions  given  by  Dr.  1 6  miles.  This  would  give  an  average  fall  of 
Stanley  (ibid.  p.  382).  Col.  Chesney  says  from  44  to  50  feet.  Taking  into  account  the 
**  the  waters  seem  to  have  preserved  the  fact  that  for  2}  miles  the  fall  is  very  slight 
extent  assigned  to  them  by  Josephus — 7  miles  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  from  Jacob's 
long,  and  3^  wide  "  (Euphrat.  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  bridge  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  the  rate  must 
399,  and  note).  Colonel  Wildenbruch  ob-  considerably  exi-eed  50  feet.  Mr.  Petermann 
serves  that  tlie  dimensions  depend  on  the  calculated  it  to  exceed  116  feet  (Geograph. 
time  of  year,  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  Journ.  vol.  xviii.  p.  103) ;  but  he  regarded 
reason,  &c.,  and  vary  continually  (Geograph.  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  as  more  depressed  than  i( 
Jonm.  vol.  XX.  p.  228).  really  is,  and  made  no  allowance  at  all  'for 

*  Where  the  river  first  issues  from  the  meanders. 

lake  it  is  sluggish,  but  afler  parsing  Jacob's         ^  See  Dr.  Stanley's  work,  p.  362.     Col. 

bridge,  2^  miles  from  the  l»ke,  it  is  said  to  Chesney  makes  the  length  12,  and  the  greatest 

become   a   sort  of  "  continuous  waterfiiU  *'  breadth  5  miles  (Euphrat.  Kxp.  vol.  i.  p. 

(c:eogi-aph.  Journ.  1.  s.  c).  •  400). 

*  The  fall  between  the  two  lakes  is  702 
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mile ;  for  thongli  the  direct  distance  between  the  two  seas  is  less 
than  70  miles,  and  the  entire  fall  660  feet,  which  would  seem  to 
give  a  descent  of  nearly  10  feet  per  mile,  yet  as  the  ot^nrse  of  the 
river  throughout  this  portion  of  its  career  is  tortuous  in  the  ex- 
treme,' the  fall  is  really  not  greater  than  above  indicated.  Still  it 
is  sufficient  to  produce  as  many  as  twenty-seven  rapids,  or  at  the 
rate  of  one  to  every  seven  miles.*  Five  miles  below  the  point  where 
the  Jordan  issues  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  it  receives  an  important 
affluent  from  the  east,  the  Sheriat-d-Mandhur^  or  ancient  Hieromax, 
which  drains  a  large  district  east  of  the  main  chain  descending 
from  Anti-Lebanon — ^the  ancient  ItursBa  and  Trachonitis,  the  modem 
Hauran,  Again,  about  midway  between  the  two  seas,  another 
affluent  of  almost  equal  size  joins  it,  the  J<Mok^  or  river  of  Zurka^ 
which  descends  through  a  deep  ravine  from  the  ancient  country  of 
the  Ammonites.  The  whole  course  of  the  Jordan  from  the  most 
northern  source — that  of  the  Hasbeya — to  its  termination  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  including  the  passage  of  tbe  two  lakes  through  which  it 
flows,  is,  if  we  include  meanders,  about  270,  if  we  exclude  them, 
about  140  miles.  Its  width  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  from 
60  to  100  feet,  while  its  depth  varies  from  four  \o  nine  feet.'  It  is 
calculated  to  pour  into  the  Dead  Sea  about  0,090,000  tons  of  water 
daily." 

(ii.)  The  principal  oceanic  streams  of  Western  Asia  are  the 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Indus.  The  general  course  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  has  been  already  given  ;*  but  a  more  peoticQlar 
description  seems  to  be  proper  in  this  place. 

The  Euphrates  or  Frat  rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the 
Armenian  mountains,  one  of  them  at  Domh\^  25  miles  N.E.  of 
Erzeroum,  and  little  more  than  a  degi*ee  from  the  Euxine;  the 
other  on  the  northern  slope  of  Ala  Tagh,  near  the  village  of  Diyadia^ 
and  not  far  from  Mount  Ararat.  The  former,  or  northern  EuphrateB, 
has  the  name  Frai  from  the  first,  but  is  known  also  as  the  Kara-su  ; 
the  latter,  or  southern  Euphrates,  is  always  called  the  Murad-diai^ 
but  is  ip  reality  the  main  stream,  and  real  source  of  the  river.^ 
Both  branches  flow  at  first  with  a  general  direction  of  W.S.W. 
through  the  wildest  mountain-districts  of  Armenia  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  the  interval  between  them  varying  from  50  to  70 
miles,  till  in  long.  39^  the  northern  branch  inclines  more  to  the 
south,  while  the  Murad-chai  runs  north  of  west  to  meet  it,  and  a 
junction  is  formed  near  Kebban  Maden ;  after  which  the  augmented 
stream  proceeds  by  a  tortuous  course  southward  to  Bdlis^  where  the 
river  finally  gives  up  its  struggle  to  reach  the  Mediterranean,*  and 


*  The  70  miles  of  octaal  length  are  in-  depth  8  or  9  feet  (Geogniph.  Joom.  roL 

crenaed  by  the  multitudinous  windings  to  xyiii.p.  95). 

200  (Geograph.  Joum.   vol.  xriii.  p.  94,        *  Cnesnej's  Enphrat.  Ezped.  roL  i.p.401. 
Bote;  Stanley,  p.  277).     •  Stanley,  p.  276.        »  Supra,  §  2. 

>  Dr.  Stanley  says  the  width  is  fnnn  60        *  See  Hamilton's  Travels,  toI.  i.  p.  178. 
to  100,  the  depth  from  four  to  six  feet.        *  See  Oeograph.  Joum.  rol.  ri  part  iL  p. 

But  as  the  river  is  fordable  in  very  few  204,  vol.  x.  p.  418,  and  compare  CbKoev*:* 

places,  this  is  clearly  too  low  an  estimate.  Enph.  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
Mr.  A.  Petermann  onlls  the  average  width        '  The  least  distance  of  the  Eaphntes  from 

bebv  the  Sea  of  Tibenas  90  feet,  and  the  the  Mediterranean  would  seem  by  the  map 
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turns  eastward,  pursuing  from  this  point  an  almost  uniform  south- 
easterly direction,  till  it  joins  the  Tigris  and  passes  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  the  Shat'-el-Arab  and  the  Bah-a-Miskir.     The  course  of  the 
Murad-dm  until  its  junction  with  the  Kara-su  is  a  little  more  than 
400  miles,  that  of  the  Kara-su  being  270  miles  :'  on  their  union  tlie 
**  Euphrates  assumes  an  imposing  appearance  ;"'  it  is  here — 1380 
miles  from  its  mouth — 120  yards  wide  and  very  deep;  it  still  flowB 
through  a  mountainous  country,  receiving  one  or  two  important 
tributaries  from  the  west,'  till  between  the  37th  and  38th  parallels 
it  forces  its  way  through  the  last  and  principal  range  of  Taurus, 
and  enters  upon  a  comparatively  low  but  hilly  district  a  little 
above  Sumeisat  (Samosata),  whence  il  is  navigable  without  any 
serious  interruption  for  nearly  1200  miles  to  the  sea.*     The  hilla 
continue  till  a  little  above  Eakkah,  where  they  recede,  and  the 
Euphrates  enters  on  a  flat  country,  through  which  it  meanders  for 
about  80  miles,  when  it  comes  upon  a  chain  of  hills  known  as  the 
i<injar  range,  which  stretches  across  Mesopotamia  from  Mosul  to  this 
point,*  and  hence  traverses  the  Arabian  desert  to  Palmyra.  Through 
this  barrier  the  river  makes  its  way  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
flowing  in  a  smooth  channel,  250  yards  wide  and  seven  fathoms 
deep,  between  beetle-browed  precipices,  which  rise  from  300  to 
500  feet  above  the  water's  edge.*     Ninety  miles  lower  down  the 
Euphrates  receives  its  last  tributary,  the  Khabur,  from  the  north- 
east; and  270  miles  below  the  confluence  it  leaves  the  last  hills 
and  enters  on  the  alluvial  plain  near  Hit  (the  Is  of  Herodotus).     In 
this  part  of  its  course  it  has  an  average  width  of  350  yards,  and  a 
depth  of  about  18  feet ;  but  soon  afterwards  it  throws  off  a  number 
of  important  canals  which  seriously  diminish  its  bulk,  reducing  it 
about  Lamlun  to  a  breadth  of  120  yards  with  a  depth  of  only  12 
feet.    This  seems  to  be  its  greatest  diminution,*  as  a  little  below 


to  be  about  100  miles,  from  Bayas  in  the 
Gulf  of  Issus  {^Iskendemn)  to  a  poiot  a  few 
milea  above  Bir  upon  the  rirer.  The  dis- 
tance from  Bir  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
which  was  traversed  by  the  Euphrates  expe- 
dition, is  by  the  road  140,  in  a  direct  line 
133  miles  (Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  47). 

7  Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  42  and  43. 

»  Ibid.  p.  44. 

'  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Eu- 
phrates that  it  receives  so  few  tributaries. 
After  the  river  is  oonstitnted  by  the  junction 


of  the  Murad  and  Karasu,  the  only  affluents 
of  the  least  importance  are  the  Chamnrli  Sh 
and  the  Tokhmah  Stt  from  the  west,  from 
the  east  the  Belik  and  the  Khabw  rivers. 

'  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 

'  Layard's  Ninevdi  and  Babylon,  ch.  zi. 
Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  48-9. 

•  Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  48-9. 

^  The  gradual  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  Euphrates  will  be  best  seen  from  the  sub- 
joined table,  constructed  from  data  furnished 
by  Col.  Chesney : — 


Euphrates,  from  its  Junction  with  the  JChabowr  to  Werdi 

,,       fnm  WanH  to  Anah 

,.        Biffaditak 

,,        from  ffadiMok  to  Bit 

,,        tram  Bit  to  Fdujah 

,,        from  FdufaMo  EUlah 

,,        aXDivxuuyak , 

, ,       at  LamUtn 

,,        AtAlXhwlr 

,,  from  JlXhudr  to  Sheikk-el'Shuyttkh  ..     .. 

,,  fxaoiSktikh^iUSkuyviAtoKumak      ,,     ». 


Annig*  widtti 

^'"vrJa^ 

DIfttllMt 

Inyudi. 

from  mouth. 

MilM. 

400 

IS 

806  to  731 

350 

18 

630 

300 

18 

689 

360 

16 

636 

260 

20 

459 

200 

16 

368 

160 

— 

302 

120 

12 

284 

200 

— 

234 

250 

20 

170 

260 

18 

107 
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Lamlun  sonie  of  the  canals  reunite  with  the  main  stream,  which  at 
Al  Khudr  is  again  200  yards  broad,  and  further  on  increases  to  250 
yards,  which  is  its  average  for  the  hundred  miles  from  Al  KJiudr  to 
Kurnah.  At  Kumah  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  join,  forming  the 
Shat-el-Arab,  a  tidal  river  above  100  miles  long,  which  receives  also 
the  KevlOwhj  and  lower  down  the  Kai*un  from  the  Zagros  range,  and 
gradually  increases  from  an  average  breadth  of  600  yai'ds  with  a 
depth  of  21  feet  above  Busrah,  to  a  width  of  1200  yards  and  a  depth 
of  30  feet  between  that  town  and  the  sea.'  The  entire  course  of 
the  Euphrates  is  estimated  at  1780  miles  from  its  more  southern 
source  near  Diyadin  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Shat-el-Arab.*  The 
quantity  of  water  discharged  by  it  at  Hit  has  been  found  to  be 
72,840  cubic  feet  per  second.' 

The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  has  two  principal  sources.  The 
western  is  in  lat.  38°  10',  long.  39°  20',  a  little  south  of  lake 
Goljiky^  and  a  few  miles  only  from  the  Euphrates  where  it  bursts 
through  the  outer  barrier  of  Taurus,  and  descends  upon  the  lower 
country  near  Svme'isat,  This  stream  at  first  flows  north-east  along 
a  deep  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Kizan,  but  after  running  about 
25  miles  in  this  direction,  it  sweeps  round  to  the  south  and  descends 
by  Arghani  Maden  upon  Diarbekr,  receiving  a  tributary  on  each  side 
from  the  mountains,  and  emerging  upon  a  comparatively  open 
country  in  lat.  37°  50',  through  which  it  flows  with  a  course  almost 
due  east  to  Osman  Kieui,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  second  or  eastern 
Tigris.  The  eastern  Tigris  rises  in  lat.  38°  40',  long.  40°  15',  fo)m 
the  side  of  the  great  range  of  Alt  Tagh  (the  ancient  Niphates),  and 
runs  S.S.W.  by  Myafarekin  to  Osman  Kieui^  collecting  on  its  way  the 
waters  of  a  large  number  of  streams  which  descend  from  other 
parts  of  the  same  range,  llie  length  of  the  Diarbekr  stream  or 
true  Tigi'is  up  to  the  point  of  junction  is  somewhat  more  than  150 
miles,  while  that  of  the  Myafarekin  stream  falls  short  of  100  miles.* 
The  Tigris,  a  little  below  the  junction,  and  before  receiving  its  next 
great  tributary,  is  150  yards  wide  and  from  three  to  four  feet 
deep.*  It  continues  to  flow  towards  the  east  as  far  as  TU  (in  lat. 
37°  45',  long.  41°  30'),  where  it  receives  another  large  stream^ 
which  is  called  by  some  the  Eastern  Tigris,'  and  does  not  seem  to 
be  altogether  undeserving  of  the  title.  This  branch  rises  near  BQli 
in  northern  Kurdistan  in  lat.  37°  50',  long.  43°  30',  about  25  miles 
from  Jtdamerik,  on  the  mountain-road  between  that  place  and  the 
lake  of  Van.  It  runs  at  first  towards  the  northeast,  but  soon 
sweeps  round  to  the  north,  and  then  proceeds  with  a  general 
westerly  course,  nearly  along  the  line  of  the  26th  parallel,  to  Sert^ 
which  it  leaves  a  little  upon  the  right ;  thence  flowing  south-west 
to  its  junction  with  the  Bitlis  Choi  (in  lat  37°  55',  long.  41°  35'), 

*  See  Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  60,  61.      The  p.  62. 
recent  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf  has        ^  Journal  of  Geograph.  Soiietjr,  voL  Ti  p. 

shown    that  great  alterations  have    taken  208,  and  x.  p.  365. 

{>lace  in  the  course  and  soundings  of  the        *  Chesney,  vol.  I.  p.  17. 
ower  Euphrates  since  the  survey  of  Col.         *  Journal  of  Geograph.  Sodetj,  ml.  riii. 

Chesney.     Such  changes  are  no  doubt  per-  part  i.  p.  80. 

jietual.  «  See  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  «  See  Rich's   Kurdistan,  vol.  L  p.   37si ; 

^  By  Mr.  Rennie.    See  Chesney,  vol.  i.  Layard's  Niner^  and  Babylon,  p.  416,  4c 
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and  from  that  point  proceeding  almost  dne  south  to  7t7.'  The 
course  of  this  stream  is  probably  not  much  shorter  than  that  of  the 
Diarbekr  branch  or  Western  Tigi-is,  and  the  two  rivers  are  said  to 
be  of  nearly  equal  size  at  their  junction.*  From  Til  the  Tigris  runs 
southward  for  20  miles  through  a  long,  nanow,  and  deep  gorge, 
at  the  end  of  which  it  emerges  upon  the  low  but  still  hilly  country 
of  Mesopotamia,  near  JezireK  Here  it  flows  at  first  in  a  S.S.E. 
direction  past  Mosul  (Nineveh)  and  Tekrit  (near  which  the  alluvial 
plain  begintf)  to  Baghdad,  thence  proceeding  a  little  south  of  east  to 
Kantara^  and  from  Kardara  i^in  S.S.E.  to  Kurnah,  where  it  joins  the 
Euphrates.  Along  this  part  of  its  course  it  continues  to  receive  nume- 
rous and  important  tributaries  which  flow  into  it  from  the  Zagros 
range,  whereof  the  principal  ai*e  the  eastern  Khahur^  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Zabs,  and  the  iJiyakh  or  ancient  Gyndes.  Tliese  nvers 
aie  all  of  large  size,  and  by  the  addition  of  their  waters  the  Tigris 
is  rendered  in  its  lower  course  a  stream  of  greater  volume  than  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  narrower,  seldom  exceeding  200  yards  in  width, 
but  deeper  and  far  swifter,  its  mean  velocity  at  Baghdad  being 
between  7  and  8  feet  per  second,  while  that  of  the  Euphrates  at  Hit 
is  but  4^  feet ;  and  its  discharge  being  164,100  cubic  feet  of  water 
in  the  same  time,  while  the  discharge  of  the  Euphrates  is  no  more 
than  72,800  feet.*  The  whole  course  of  the  Tigiis  is  reckoned  at 
1 1 46  miles.* 

The  tributaries  which  the  Tigris  and  the  Shat-el-Arab  receive 
from  the  Zagros  range  are  affluents  of  iiuch  importance  as  to  require 
some  separate  notice.  Besides  minor  streams,  such  as  the  Khahut 
and  the  Adhenij  five  rivers  of  large  volume  flow  from  the  mountains 
which  close  in  the  Mesopotamian  plain  upon  the  east,  and  carry 
their  waters  to  join  thobe  of  the  great  valley-streams.  These  are 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Zabs,  the  Diyaleh,  the  Kerkhah,  and  the 
fLarun  or  Shuster  river.  ' 

The  Upper  or  Great  Zab  (Zab  Aid)  rises  near  Khoniyeh^  between 
lakes  Van  and  Urumiyeh,  in  about  lat  38°  20',  long.  44°  30'.  Its 
general  direction  is  a  very  little  west  of  south,  but  it  serpentines  in 
a  remarkable  way,  making  first  one  great  bend  to  the  west  by 
Jukonerik  so  as  to  reach  long.  43°  30',  and  then  another  to  the  east 
nearly  to  Rovoanduz^  where  it  touches  long.  44°  15'.^  It  receives 
two  principal  tributaries,  the  river  of  Jiowandtiz,  which  flows  in 
from  the  east,  and  the  Ghazir,  which  joins  it  from  the  north-west, 
not  far  from  its.  confluence  with  the  Tigris.*     It  is  fordable  in 


s  Gol.  Chesney*s  descriptioQ  (pp.  18,  19)  and  the  Bowmduz  a  oomparatiTely  small 

nmst  here  be  Bopeneded  by  the  personal  river  (Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  xi.  pari  i.  p, 

obaervatians  of  Mr.  Layard,  who  was  the  70).     His  statements  are  confirmed  by  Mr. 

first  to  trace  the  ooorse  of  th«e  rivers  (Nine-  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  372,  381, 

Teh  and  Babylon,  pp.  39,  49,  416,  420,  426^  &&). 

422,  &C.).  '  Mr.  Ainsworth  speaks  of  a  third  great 

4  Layaiti,  p.  49.  affluent,  the  Berdizam,  or  *<  Little  Zab,'* 

*  See  CoL  CSieaney's  Euphrates  Exp.  voL  which  joins  the  Great  Zab  from  the  north- 
i.  p.  62.  west,    nearly  in   latitude  -  37^   (Geograph. 

•  Ibid.  p.  38.  Joum.  vol.  xi.  part  i.  p.  47).     But  Mr. 
7  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  the  first  to  discover  Layard  omits  this  river.    (See  the  large  map 

ttttt  the  Julamerik  stream  was  the  real  Zab,  at  the  end  of  his  <  Nineveh  and  Babylon*).    . 
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places,*  but  near  its  junction  "with  tlie  Tigris  is  a  deep  stream, 
with  a  width  of  20  yards.*  It  is  very  swift  and  strong,  and  is  some- 
times called  by  the  Arabs  **  the  Mad  River."  • 

The  Lower  or  Lesser  Zab  {Zab  AsfaV)  has  its  principal  source 
near  Legwin*  about  20  miles  south  of  lake  Urumiyeh,  in  lat.  36^  40*, 
long.  45^  25'.  It  is  the  only  stream  which,  rising  to  the  east  of  the 
Zagros  range  upon  the  great  plateau  of  Iran,  pierces  this  boundary^ 
and  finds  its  way  into  the  Mesopotamian  valley.  The  course  of  the 
Lesser  Zab  is  at  fi.rst  south-west,  but  meeting  the  great  range  it 
turns  and  flows  along  it  to  the  south-east,  till  finding  a  gap  in  lat. 
36°  20',  it  turns  again,  resuming  its  original  direction,  and  forcing 
the  barrier,  receives  numerous  tributaries  on  both  sides  from  the 
valleys  running  parallel  with  the  mountains,  and  debouches  upon 
the  plain  in  lat.  36°  8',  long.  44°  30',  not  far  from  the  faimous  city 
of  Arbela.^  Its  course  across  the  plain  exceeds  100  miles,  and  its 
width,  where  it  enters  the  Tigris,  is  26  feet.* 

The  Diycdeh  (or  ancient  Gyndes)  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
two  principal  streams,  known  as  the  rivers  Holvoan  and  Shirican,  of 
which  the  Shirwan  is  the  more  important.  This  branch  rises  from 
the  most  easterly  range  of  Zagros,  in  lat.  34°  45',  long.  47°  40',  and 
flows  at  first  west  and  somewhat  north  of  west,  parallel  with  the 
main  chain,  as  far  as  Mount  Auroman,  where  it  turns  a  little  south 
of  west,  and  being  increased  (like  the  Lesser  Zab)  by  tributaries 
from  the  longitudinal  valleys,  bursts  through  the  last  mountains  at 
Semiram,  and  flows  S.  W.  by  S.  across  an  open  country  to  its  junction 
with  the  HoLwan  river,  and  thence  S.W.  and  S.S.W,  to  the  Tigris." 
The  whole  course  of  the  stream  is  about  350  miles.  Its  width  at 
its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  where  it  is  cixissed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  is  60  yards.^ 

The  Kerhhah  (or  ancient  Choaspes)  is  formed  by  three  streams 
of  almost  equal  magnitude,  all  of  them  rising  in  the  most  eastern 
portion  of  Uie  Zagros  range.  The  central  of  the  three  flows  &om 
the  southern  flank  of  Elwand  (Orontes),  the  mountain  behind  Ba-' 
madan  (the  southern  Ecbatana),  and  receives  on  the  right,  after  a 
course  of  about  30  miles,  the  northern  or  Singur  branch,  and  10 
miles  farther  on  the  southern  or  Guran  branch,  T^hich  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Gamasab.  The  river  thus  formed  flows  westward 
to  Behistim,  after  which  it  bends  to  the  south-west,  and  then  to 
the  south,  receiving  tributaries  on  both  hands,  and  winding  among 
the  mountains  as  far  as  the  ruined  city  of  Rudbar,  Here  it  bursts 
through  the  outer  barrier  of  the  great  range,  and  receiving  the 
large  stream  of  the  Kirrind  from  "^e  N.W.  flows  S.S.E.  and  S.E. 
along  the  foot  of  the  range  between  it  and  the  KMr  Kvh^  till  it 
meets  the  stream  of  the  AU-Zal,  when  it  finally  leaves  the  hills,  and 
flows  through  the  plain,  pursuing  a  S.S.E.  direction  to  the  ruins  of 


*  See  Laymrd's  KineTeh  and  Babjion,  panj  his  route  firom  Tabrix  to  Ghilan,  in  tbe 
169.  Jonrnal  of  the  Geograph.  SocMtj  {inL  z. 
1  CbesMy,  toI.  i.  p.  24.  port  i.,  opposite  p.  198). 

>  IbkL  p.  22,  note  *.  *  OiMoey,  vol.  I  p.  25. 

*  Oeograph.  Joomal,  vol.  z.  part  i.  p.  31.        *  Geograpii.  Jonrn.  vol.  z.  part  i.  p.  11. 
<  See  Sir  H.  Rawiinioa's  oap  to  aocom-        '  Cbemej,  Td.  L  p.  35. 
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Snsa,  wbich  lie  upon  its  left  bank,  and  thence  ninning  S.S.W.,  and 
falling  into  the  Shat-el-Arab,  6  miles  below  Kumah.^  Its  course  is 
estimated  at  above  500  miles,'  and  its  width  at  some  distance  above 
its  junction  with  the  Abi-Zal  is  from  80  to  100  yards.* 

The  last  and  largest  of  the  Mesopotamian  edSSuents  is  the  Karan^ 
which  is  formed  of  two  considerable  streams,  the  DixfuL  river  and 
the  Karwi  proper,  or  river  of  Shuster.  The  Dizful  branch  rises 
from  two  sources,  nearly  a  degree  apart,  in  lat.  33®  50'.  These 
streams  run  respectively  south-east  and  south-west,  a  distance  of 
40  miles,  to  their  point  of  junction  near  Bctknin^  whence  their 
united  waters  flow  south  in  a  tortuous  course,  which  crosses  and 
recrosses  the  line  of  the  49th  degree  of  longitude,  as  far  as  the  fort 
of  Diz  in  lat  32°  25'.  From  thiia  point  the  river  bends  westward, 
and  passing  Dizftdj  approaches  to  within  7  or  8  miles  of  the  Kerkhah 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sus  (Susa),  thence  returning  eastward, 
and  almost  touching  the  49th  degree  once  more,  where  it  meets  the 
waters  of  the  river  of  Shuster  at  Bandi  Kir*  The  Shuster  branch 
rises  in  the  Zardvh  Kuh  mountains  in  lat.  32°,  long.  51®,  almost 
opposite  to  the  river  of  Isfahan'  From  its  source  it  is  a  large 
stream.  Its  general  direction  is  at  first  somewhat  north  of  west, 
and  this  course  it  pursues  through  the  mountains,  receiving  tribu- 
taries of  importance  from  both  sides,  till,  near  Akhili,  it  emerges 
from  the  outermost  of  the  Zagros  ranges  and  flows  S.W.  by  S.  to 
Shuster,  where  it  is  artificially  divided  into  two  channels,  which 
pass  east  and  west  of  the  town,  reuniting  below  Bandi-Kir,  after 
the  western  branch  has  received  the  waters  of  the  Dizful  river, 
llie  Karun  below  this  point  is  said  to  be  "  a  noble  river,  exceeding  in 
size  the  Tigris  or  Euphrates."  *  It  is  navigable  for  steamers,*  and 
pursues  a  very  winding  course  across  the  plain  for  above  150  miles, 
in  a  general  dii'ection  of  S.S.W.,  to  the  Shat-el-Arab,  which  it 
enters  near  Mohamrah  by  an  artificial  cut,  thrown  off  at  Sabiah,  and 
now  forming  the  main  channel  of  the  river.'  The  river  formerly 
ran  direct  from  Sablah  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  its  ancient  channel 
still  exists,  and  is  filled  at  high-water.  It  is  200  yards  broad,'  and 
nms  south-east,  parallel  to  the  two  channels  of  the  Shat-el-Arah  and 
the  Bah-OnAfishir,  The  course  of  the  Karun,  measuring  by  the  Diz- 
ful branch,  is  from  its  source  in  the  Bakhtiyari  mountains  to  its 
junction  with  the  Shat-el-Arab  about  430  miles.*  Its  course,  mea» 
Hured  by  the  Shuster  river,  would  fall  short  of  this  by  about  1 00 
miles. 

By  far  the  greatest  of  all  the  rivers  of  Western  Asia  is  the  Indus. 
Its  remotest  sources  are  still  insufficiently  explored,  but  they  will 


*  The  oonrae  of  the  Kerkhah  -Waa  carefally  suxninnry  (Euphrat.  Exped.  pp.  196-7). 
explored  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon  in  the  year        ^  Geograph.  Joam.  vol.  xvi.  p.  50. 
1836.     See  the  Joanud  of  the  Geographical        ^  Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  xvi.  p.  52.   Corn- 
Society  (vol  ix.  pert  i.  art.  2).     Col.  Chesney  pare  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  293. 
(Eoph.  kxp.  vol.  1.  pp.  193-5)  adds  nothing        *  Capt  Selby  ascended  it  to  Shuster.   (See 
to  this  aoooant.  his  account  of  the  asoent  in  the  Geograph. 

*  Chesney,  voL  i.  p.  195.  Journ.  vol.  xiv.  art.  12.) 

1  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  p.  62.        ®  Chesney,  vol.  L  p.  200. 
3  S«e  the  map  attached  to  Sir  H.  Rawlin-        7  Ibid.  p.  199.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  197-200. 

son's  joamey,  and  oompai'e  Col.  Chesney's 
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probably  be  found  to  lie  between  the  82nd  and  83rd  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  nearly  in  latitude  31°.*    The  stream  may  be  regarded 
as  formed  by  three  separate  rivers,  the  Shayok  or  northern  Indus, 
which  rises  near  the  pass  of  Kara-horum^  in  lat.  35°  20',  long.  78^, 
the  Serufe  Khabap  or  middle  Indus,  which  rises  in  Seng  xl'ot  within 
the  space  above  indicated,  and  the  Tsarap  or  southern  Indus,  which 
rises  in  lat.  32°  30',  long.  77°  55',  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Pani- 
lasa^  and  is  the  stream  of  greatest  volume.     The  general  direction 
of  the  river  in  its  earlier  course  is  north-west,  parallel  to  the 
Himalaya  range,  and  in  this  line  the  main  stream  flows  along  the 
great  elevated  valley  of  Western   Thibet  for  above   700   miles, 
receiving  on  its  way  first  the  southern  and  then  the  northern 
branch,  and  never  swerving  until  it  reaches  the  75th  degree  of 
longitude,  up  to  which  point  it  appears  as  if  it  would  force  its  way 
into  the  Oxus  {Jykun)  valley.     Met,  however,  at  this  point  by  the 
great  longitudinal   range  of  the  Bolor,*  it  turns  suddenly  to  the 
south-west,  and  enters  a  transverse  valley,  by  which  it  cuts  through 
the  entire  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  and  issues  from  the  mountains 
upon  the  plain  country  of  the  Punjab.     Its  coui-se  from  Acho^  where 
it  leaves  Western  Thibet,  to  Attack^  where  it  receives  the  river  of 
Kabul,  is  very  imperfectly  known  ;■  but  it  is  believed  to  pursue, 
with  only  small  windings,  a  uniform  direction  of  south-west  for 
300  or  350  miles,   first  through  the  high  mountains,   and   then 
through  lower  ranges  of  hills.     From  Attock  its  direction  becomes 
S.S.W.  to  Kola  Bagh,*  where  it  bursts  through  the  last  hills — those 
of  the  Jangher  range — and  this  course  it  keeps  till  Dera  Ismad  Khan 
(in  lat.  31°  50'),  when  for  two  degrees  it  runs  due  south  along  the 
line  of  the  71st  meridian,  after  which  it  resumes  its  former  bearings, 
and  runs  S.S.W.  to  its  junction  with  the  Chenab,  and  then  S.W.  to 
Dadarah.     From  Dadarah  (in  lat  27°,  long  68°^)  the  course  is  once 
more  south  to  beyond  Sehicwi^  between  whicn  place  and  Tatta — 
where  the  delta  begins — the  stream  bends  two-fifths  of  a  degree  to 
the  east,  passing  by  Hyderabad,  and  then  returning  westward,  till 
at  Tatta  it  once  more  reaches  the  68th  degree  of  longitude.     Five 
miles  below  Tatta,  and  60  miles  from  the  sea,  the  river  divides  into  two 
great  arms,  which  are  known  as  the  Buggaur  and  the  SaJta  branches. 
These  again  subdivide,  and  the  water  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  by  a 
number  of  shallow  channels.     At  the  time  of  the  inundation,  two 
other  arms  east  of  the  Sata  branch,  one  of  which  is  thrown  off 


*  For  the  best  aooount  of  the  Thibetian  the  PanUnsa,  the  Bolor,  and  the  Und).    Sm 

Indus,   see  Capt.  Strachey*s  paper  in  the  his  Aspects  of  Nature  (vol.  i.  p.  94,  K.  T.) 
23rd  volume  of  the  Geographiod  Journal        '  See  Capt.   H.  Strachey  s  map  in  the 

(art.  1,  pp.  1-69).     Major  Cunningham,  in  23rd  vol.  of  the  Geographical  Joanial,  and 

his  work  on  Ladak  (p.  8G),  places  the  "  true  compare  Lieut.  Wood's  memoir  on  the  Indoa 

source  "  of  the  Indus  in  lat.  31°  20',  long,  in  the  third  volume  of  Bomes**  CaboU  pfu 

80'  30'.  305,  et  sciq. 

'  Humboldt  divides  the  great  mountain        '  During  this  part  of  its  course  the  Indiis 

chains  of  Central  Asia  into  those  "  ooincidmg  runs  in  a  contracted  bed  between  moimtaina, 

with  parallels  of  latitude  '*  (the  Altai,  the  and  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  rapids  (Geo- 

Thian-shan,  the  Kuenlun,  and  the  Hima-  graph.   Journal,   vol.   x.  p.   532;   Wood*s 

Isya),   and   those  "  coinciding  nearly  i^-ith  Memoir,  p.  307). 
meridians"  (the  Ghauts,  the  Suleiman  chain, 
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above  Hyderabad,  serve  to  convey  the  superfluoua  waters  to  the 
sea  through  the  Sir  and  Koree  mouths :  but  for  nine  months  of  the 
year  the  Indus  flows  in  one  stream  to  Tatta.*  The  entire  course  of 
this  great  river  has  been  estimated  at  1960  miles  ;^  but  this  is  pro- 
bably less  than  the  real  length,  which  may  be  regarded  as  exceeding 
2000  miles.  The  width  of  the  stream  varies  greatly.  At  Tatta  it 
is  only  700  yards  across,  but  at  Hyderabad  it  is  830,  while  between 
Sehwan  and  Bukker  (lat.  27°  40')  it  approaches  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  and  between  Bukker  and  Mittua  Kote  it  considerably  exceeds  a 
mile.*  Further  north,  especially  between  Dera  Gkazee  Khan  and 
Kaia  Bagh,  it  seems  to  be  even  broader.'  Its  depth  below  Mittun 
Kote  is  never  less  than  15  feet."  Along  its  whole  course  from  Kcda 
Bagh  to  Bukker  the  Indus  continually  throws  out  side  streams,  which 
after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  space  rejoin  the  main  channel.  A  little 
below  Bukker  it  sends  out  the  last  of  these  on  its  right  bank ;  this 
stream  continues  separate  for  a  degree  and  a  half,  and  returns  into 
the  Indus  (after  flowing  through  lake  Manchur)  near  Sekimn.  The 
river  also  sends  off"  on  its  left  bank  several  important  branches 
which  run  towards  the  sea.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  Narra, 
which  is  parted  from  the  main  stream  a  little  above  Bukker  (in  lat. 
28^),  and  is  lost  in  the  great  sandy  desert  east  of  Hyderabad ;  the 
Goomee,  which  leaves  the  Indus  at  Muttaree,  and  flowing  by  Hyder- 
abad to  the  southeast,  is  consumed  in  irrigation  ;  and  the  Pinjaree, 
which  branching  off  15  or  20  miles  above  Tatta,  proceeds  due 
south,  and  (like  the  Goomee)  disappears  among  gardens  and  rice- 
grounds.  During  the  inundation  water  flows  down  the  old  channels, 
which  in  every  case  may  be  traced  to  the  sea ;  but  except  at  this 
time  the  beds  are  dry  for  50  or  100  miles  of  their  lower  course,  and 
the  streams  in  question  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  per^ 
manent  rivers.'  The  discharge  of  the  Indus  during  the  wet  season 
reaches  to  the  enormous  amount  of  446,000  cubic  feet  per  second ; 
in  the  dry  season,  however,  it  falls  as  low  as  40,860  feet.* 

The  four  rivers  which,  together  with  the  Indus,  have  given  the- 
name  of  Punjab  to  the  tract  between  the  great  sandy  desert  and 
the  mountains  of  Afifghanistan,  are  the  Jelum  or  Hydaspes,  the 
CherMb  or  Acesines,  the  liauee  or  Hydraotes  (Iravata)^  and  the  Sutlej* 
or  Hyphasis.  Of  these  the  Sutlej  is  the  principal.  It  rises  from 
the  sacred  lakes  of  Manasa  and  Ravanahrada  or  Bcacan  Rhud*  at  no 


^  Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  iil.  p.  128.     It  best  maps  the  river  is  made  broader  a  little 

most  not  be  forgotten  that  the  geography  of  below  Kala-Bagh,  and  for  a  degree  above 

the  lodva  Delta  is  oontinoalljr  changing.     In  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  than  in  any  other  part 

1837,   Lieut.  Carless   found  the   Biujgmir  of  its  course. 

branch  completely  sanded  up,  and  all  the  ^  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 

water  passing  by  the  Sata  (Geogr.  Journ.  '  For   this  whole  account  see  especially 

vol.  vHi.  p.   328).     It  is  clear  that  the  Bumes's  Memoir  on  the  Indus  in  the  thiitl 

Koree  mouth  was  at  one  time  the  main  volume  of  the  Geographical  Journal,  and 

channel  of  the  river.  Wood's  Memoir  in  Bumes's  Cabool,  pp.  305, 

*  By  Mr.  Keith  Johnson  (Physical  Atlas,  et  seqq. 

•Hydrology,'  No.  5,  ^.  14).     Major  Gun-  »  Wood's  Memoir,  p.  306. 

Bingham's  estunate  is  1977  miles  (Ladak,  '  Called  now  more  commonly  the  Oharra 

p.  90).  (Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  370). 

*  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  pp.  125-35.  >  The  affluence  from  these  lakes  is  said 
7  I  have  not  found  this  stated,  but  in  the  not  to  be  permanent  (Geograph.  Joum.  voU. 
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great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  Tndns,  and  mns  at  first 
through  a  remarkable  plain,  120  miles  long,  and  in  places  60  broad, 
which  is  elevated  more  than  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.^ 
Through  this  plain  it  pursues  a  north-west  direction  as  far  as  long. 
78^  40',  where  it  receives  an  important  branch  from  the  north,  and 
turning  to  the  south  of  west  finds  its  way  through  the  Himalaya 
range  between  the  d2nd  and  31st  parallels,  and  debouches  upon  the 
plain  (after  passing  Simla)  about  half  way  between  that  place  and 
Loodiana.  It  is  a  stream  of  large  volume  even  ia  its  upper  course,* 
and  where  it  faUs  into  the  Chenab  is  500  yards  in  width/  It  ia 
here  as  large  as  the  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Jdunk, 
Chenab,  and  Eavee,  but  being  less  swift  than  that  stream  is  regarded 
as  a  tributary,  and  merges  its  name  in  the  appellation  of  Chenab^ 
which  is  bonie  by  the  united  waters  till  they  join  the  Indus/  Of 
the  other  streams  the  Chenab  is  the  largest.  It  rises  on  the  southern 
flank  of  the  Himalaya,  in  lat.  32^  45',  long.  77°  25',  and  has  a  course 
nearly  S.S.E.  to  its  junction  with  the  Sutlej  :  it  receives  the  Jdtan 
in  lat  31°  10',»  and  the  Etxoee  in  lat.  30°  40',»  and  is  then  500  yards 
wide  and  12  feet  deep.  After  its  junction  with  the  Sutlej,  the 
augmented  stream  maintains  at  first  pretty  nearly  the  same  width, 
but  is-  deeper,  varying  from  15  to  20  feet.*  Afterwards  it  widens, 
and  where  the  junction  with  the  Indus  takes  place  the  Chenab  is 
the  broader,  though  the  Indus  is  the  stream  of  greater  volume.* 

With  the  three  magnificent  oceanic  rivers  now  described — ^the 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Indus — there  are  no  others  in  this 
part  of  Asia  that  will  at  all  bear  comparison.  Thev  stand  sepa* 
rate  and  apart,  the  great  drains  of  the  elevated  region  which  ex- 
tends from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  northern  India.  A  few,  however, 
among  the  smaller  streams,  which  have  a  marked  geographic  cha- 
racter or  a  special  political  importance,  seem  to  require  description 
before  the  conclusion  of  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

The  Rion  or  ancient  Fhasis  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus,* and  was  in  ancient  times  a  river  to  which  peculiar  interest 
attached  from  the  place  which  it  occupied  in  the  commercial  system 
of  those  days.  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  Alexander  found  a 
regular  line  of  traffic  between  India  and  Europe  to  pass  from 
Bactra  (Bcdkh)  down  the  Oxus  to  the  Caspian,  and  thence  up  the 
Kur  and  across  a  small  neck  of  land  to  the  Phasis,  which  it  followed 
to  the  Euxine.*    It  may  be  conjectured  from  the  position  occupied 

zxiii.  p.  39).     If  on  this  aocount  we  rafuae  Barneses  Cabool). 

to  oonsader  them  the  true  eooroe  of  the  river,  *  Geograph.  Joomal,  vol.  iiL  p.  145w 

our    choice  will  lie  between    the   Chuhar  '  Ibid.  p.  14S. 

(White  River),  which  descends  from    the  '  Ibid.  p.  141. 

moontains  on  the  south,  and  the  Ser-Chu  '  Wood's  Memoir,  p.  354. 

(Gold  River),  which  flows  from  the  ridge  *  See  i.  2,  and  104;  u.  103;  iv.  37,  45, 

separating  between  the  Upper  Sutlej  and  the  86 ;   &c.     Herodotus  made  the  Phasis  tha 

Upper  Indus  (ibid.).  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia  (ir.  45). 

*  Gec^raph.  Joum.  vol.  xxi.  pp.  62-3.  ^  This  interesting  fiu;t  rests  on  very  iiims« 

*  Ibid.  vol.  xxiiL  p.  44.  oeptionable  evidence.  Three  witoeaes  who 
>  Ibid.  vol.  iiL  p.  141.  visited  three  di^rent  parts  of  the  roate  be- 
7  The  name  Punjab^  which   is  given  in  tween  the  time  of  Alexander  and  the  dos^  of 

our  maps,  is  unknown  in  the  country  (ibid,    the  Mithridatic  war,  gars  substantially  the 
pp.  141, 142,  and  compare  Wood's  Memoir  in    same  account,  namely,  Anstobulus,  tha  con* 
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by  ColchiB  in  Grecian  mythic  history,  that  this  route  had  been 
pursued  by  the  merchants  from  a  very  remote  era.  It  continued 
to  be  followed  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pompey/  The  Rion, 
which  thus  served  in  these  times  as  one  of  the  main  arteries  of 
commerce,  rises  from  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Caucasus,  flowing 
from  several  head-springs,  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plored, in  the  country  of  the  Ossetes.  Its  general  direction  is  at 
first  a  very  little  south  of  west,  but  from  about  Kuttns  it  flows  nearly 
due  south  until  it  receives  an  important  tributary,  the  Ziroida,  from 
the  east,  when  it  takes  the  direction  of  its  affluent,  and  flows  east 
in  a  ver}'  tortuous  course,*  keeping  a  little  above  the  line  of  the 
42nd  parallel,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Black  Sea  at  Poti,  in 
lat.  41^  32',  long.  42^  6'.  Its  course,  exclusive  of  meanders,  appears 
to  be  about  170  miles. 

The  Orontes,  or  Nahr^UAsi  (the  "  Rebel "  stream),  and  the  Litany 
or  river  of  Tyre,  although  unmentioned  by  Herodotus^  who  is  very 
ill  acquainted  with  Syria,  are  features  of  too  much  importance  in 
the  geography  of  that  country  —the  thoroughfare  between  Egypt 
and  the  East — to  be  omitted  from  the  present  review.  The  long 
valley  intervening  between  the  two  mountain-chains  which  gird 
the  Syrian  desert  on  the  west,  rises  gradually  and  gently  to  a  ridge, 
or  co2,  nearly  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,'  upon  which  stand 
the  ruins  of  Baalbek,  the  city  of  Baal  or  the  Sun,  the  Greek  Helio- 
polis.  North  and  south  of  this  city,  on  the  opposite  slopes  of  the 
00/,  rise  the  two  great  streams  of  Syria.  The  Litany  springs  from  a 
fimall  lake  about  six  miles  south-west  of  the  ruins,  and  flows  south- 
wards, or  a  little  west  of  south,  along  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Bika 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti- Lebanon,  giving  out  on  each  side  canals' 
for  irrigation,  while  it  receives  a  number  of  streamlets  and  rills,  and 
pursuing  with  few  meanders  a  course  south-west  by  south  to  the 
narrow  gorge  in  which  the  valley  of  El-Bika  (Coele-Syria)  ends,  in 
about  38°  27'  north  latitude.  Here  the  Litany  turns  suddenly  to 
the  west,  and  forces  its  way  through  Lebanon  by  a  narrow  and  pre- 
cipitous ravine  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  one  arch ;  after  which  it 
resumes  its  former  direction,  flowing  S.S.W.  for  12  or  13  miles 
before  it  again  bends  westward,  and  passes  with  many  windings 
through  the  low  coast  tract,  falling  into  the  sea  about  five  miles 
north  of  Tyre.*    The  Orontes  has  its  rise  on  the  northern  side  of 

janion  of  Alexander  (ap.  Strab.  zi.  p.  742),  Zih.  r^yirKoXi^riira,  KorctfPti  rpax^s 

Fatrodes,  the  goTernor  of  the  Caspian  pro-  icol  fiiaioSf  K.r,K 

Tinoes  under  {^leocoB  Nicator  (Fr.  7),  and  7  The  site    of   Baalbek  has  been  baro- 

Pompey  the  Great.     (See  the  passage  which  metrically  estimated  at  3810,  and  again  at 

Pliny  qnotea  from  Varro,  H.  N.  vi.  17.)  3729,  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     These 

Arvtobulos  was  acquainted  with  Bactria,  observations  give  a  medium  result  of  3769*5 

FatrocloB  with  Hyrcania  and  the  Caspian,  feet.      (See  the  Geogr.  Joum.   vol.  xviiL 

Pompey  with  the  ooimtries    between    the  p.  87.) 

Ottpian  and  the  Enzine.    The  positive  men-  '  For  ftirther  particulars,  see  Chesney** 

tioii  of  the  Phasis  first  occurs  in  the  account  Euphrat.   Ezped.  vol.  i.  p.  398 ;  Stanley's 

given  of  Pompey's  investigation.  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  398-9 ;   and  (>>1. 

*  Varro,  ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  loc.  dt.  WHdenbruch's  artide  in  the  Geographical 

'  See  Strab.  zi.  p.  730.     6  ^aaif  y^^l-  Journal,  vol.  zz.  art.  15,  p.  231. 
pQis  iKorrhv  jcal  ^Kovi  vtparhs  ytr6fifyos 
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the  elopo.  Its  most  remote  source  is  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon » 
distant  about  10  miles  from  Baalbek  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 
This  stream,  called  the  river  of  Lebweh  from  a  village  on  its  banks, 
runs  for  about  15  miles  towards  the  north,  when  it  meets  the  second 
and  main  source  of  the  Orontes,  which  bursts  out  from  the  foot  of 
Lebanon,*  nearly  in  lat.  34°  22'.  The  united  stream  then  flows  to 
the  north-east,  and  passing  through  the  Bahr-el-Kades — a  lake  about 
six  miles  long  and  two  broad — approaches  Hems^  which  it  leaves 
upon  its  right  bank.  From  this  point  the  course  of  the  river  is 
northerly  to  near  Jlamafi^  where,  in  forcing  its  way  through  a 
mountain-barrier  thrown  across  the  valley,  it  makes  a  great  bend  to 
the  east,  and  then  enters  the  rich  pasture  country  of  El-Ghab,  along 
which  it  flows  north-westward  as  far  as  lat.  35°  30',  when  the  north- 
em  direction  is  resumed  and  continued  nearly  to  Jisr-Hadid,  in  lat, 
36°  14'.  The  Orontes,  then,  prevented  from  continuing  its  northern 
course  by  the  great  range  of  Amanus,  suddenly  sweeps  round  to  the 
west  through  the  plain  of  (Jmky  and  after  receiving  from  the  north 
a  large  tributar}*  called  the  Kara-Su^  the  volume  of  whose  water 
exceeds  its  own,  enters  the  broad  valley  of  Antioch,  doubling  back 
here  upon  itself  and  flowing  to  the  south-west.  After  passing 
Antioch  the  river  pursues  a  tortuous  course  first  between  steep  and 
wooded  hills,  and  then  across  the  maritime  plain  with  a  fall  of  14.3 
feet  per  mile,  and  with  a  lai^e  volume  of  water,  until  it  finally 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Antioch  yi  lat.  36°  3'.'  In  this  part  of  its  course 
the  Orontes  has  been  compared  to  the  Wye.'  Its  length  to  the 
source  of  the  river  of  Lebweh,  exclusive  of  the  lesser  meanders,  is 
above  200  miles. 

8.  Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  physical  geography  of 
these  regions,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  briefly  the  question  of 
what  changes  they  may  have  undergone  during  the  liistorical 
peiiod,  or  at  any  rate  between  the  present  time  and  the  age  of 
Herodotus.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  more  elevated 
districts  have  experienced  any  alterations  of  moment ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  some  of  the  lower  countries  changes,  throwing  great 
difiiculties  in  the  way  of  the  comparative  geogi'apher,  have  occurred, 
and  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  them.  The  scenes  of  important  physical  variation  ai^ 
three  chiefly,  viz.,  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  the  lower  or  allovial 
portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  and  the  desert  country  east  of 
the  Caspian. 

(i.)  It  is  with  regard  to  this  last-mentioned  district  that  the  most 
opposite  views  prevail  among  scientific  geographers.    A  long  series 


^  Col.    ChesQey    says    "  Anti-Lebniion  **  fiom  the  foot  of  ADti-Lebaiioii  to  the  **  gnttt 

(Euphrat.   Kxped.  yol.   i.  p.  394);    bnt  I  source"  of  the  Orontes.    (Oeognph.  Jour, 

gather  from  the  paper  of  his  authority,  Mr.  vol.  zzri.  p.  63.)    See  the  maps  of  Syria  in 

Burckhardt  Barker  (Geo^n^.  Joum.  vol.  vii.  the  Library  Atlas  oi  the  Useftil  KiiowM|pp 

parti,  pp.  99-100),  that  the  triangular  basin  Society  (maps  84  and  85),  where  this  is  the 

of  which  he  speaks  as  the  principal  source  view  taken, 

is  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley.     So  '  See  Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  395-7. 

Mr.  Porter  speaks  of  *'  crossing  the  plain  *'  *  Stanley,  p.  400. 
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of  writers,*  ending  with  the  illuBtrious  Baron  Humboldt,*  hare 
maintained  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  for  several  ages  after- 
wards, the  Caspian  Sea  extended  itself  very  much  further  towards 
the  east  than  at  present,  so  as  to  form  one  body  of  water  with  the 
sea  of  Aral,  and  to  cover  great  portions  of  the  modem  deserts  of 
Khiva  and  Kizil-Koum.  Humboldt  believes  that  at  some  period 
subsequent  to  the  Macedonian  conquests,  either  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  evaporation  over  influx,  or  by  diluvial  deposits,  or  pos- 
sibly by  igneous  convulsions,  the  two  seas  were  separated,  the  tract 
of  land  which  now  intervenes  between  them  south  of  the  plateau  of 
(7si-6/ri  being  left  dry,  or  thrown  up,  and  the  communication  be- 
tween the  waters  ceasing.  Subsequent  desiccation  is  supposed  to 
have  still  further  contracted  the  area  of  both  seas,  especially  of  the 
Caspian,  which  has  thereby  sunk  100  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Aral,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  still  sinking.  An  indication  of 
the  intermediate  state  of  things,  when  the  separation  of  the  seas  had 
taken  place,  but  a  portion  of  the  channel  which  had  connected 
them  was  still  left,  in  the  shape  of  a  deep  gulf  running  into  the  land 
eastward  from  the  Caspian  between  the  39th  and  43rd  parallels,  is 
thought  to  be  found  both  in  the  Sinus  Scythicus  of  Mela,^  and  also  in 
the  accounts  of  travellers  in  the  16th  century.*  But  the  best  geo- 
logists are  opposed  to  this  theory,  which  is  certainly  devoid  of  any 
sufficient  historic  basis/  Murchison,  while  he  grants  the  fact  of  an 
original  connexion  not  only  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral,  but 
also  between  those  inland  waters  and  the  existing  Sea  of  Azof  and 
Euxine,  regards  the  geological  phenomena  as  indicating  a  different 
order  of  events  from  that  suggested  by  Humboldt,  and  assigns  tbe 
whole  series  of  changes  by  which  the  existing  geography  was  pro* 
duced  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man."    According  to 

'  Ab  Pallas  (Voyages  M^ridionaux,  toI.  ii.  wajrs  a  most  insecure  basis  for  geography, 

p.  638,  French  Tr.) ;  De  Lamnlle  (Gdc^ra-  They  may  all  be  traced  to  incorrect  informa- 

phie  Phy:flqiie  de  la  Mer   Noiie,  ch.  27);  tion  obtained  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  con- 

Kephalided  (De  Historia  Caspii   Maris,  pp.  quests,  daring  the  hurried  marches  and  ooun- 

158»et  seqq.);  Bredow  (Geographic  et  Ura>  termarches  which  he  made  in  the  Transoxi- 

Dologise  HerodoL  Spec  p.  xxviii.) ;  and  Klap-  anian  provinces.     It  was  then,  apparently, 

roth  (quoted  by  Humboldt,  Asie  Centiale,  that  the  idea  arose  of  the  Caspian  oommuni* 

Tol.  ii.  pp.  250-259).  eating  by  a  long  strait  with  the  Northern 

^  See  his  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  pp.  296, 297.  Ocean,  another  proof  of  how  little  the  Greeks 

*  De  Sit.  Orb.  iii.  5.  really  knew  of  the  country.     Against  the 

*  See  Humboldt,  Asie  Oentrale,  vol.ii.  p.  evidence  of  the  Alexandrine  writers  may  be 
274.  set,  1 .  the  statement  of  Herodottu  as  to  the 

"*  It  is  true  that  the  ancient  writers  appear  proportionate  lepgth  and  breadth  of  the  Oas- 

generally  ignorant  of  the  sepamte  existence  of  pian  (i.  208,  and  see  note  ^  ad  loc),  which 

the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  make  the   Jaxartes  corresponds  with  its  present  shape;    2.  his 

{Syhim)  fidl  into  the  Caspian,  no  less  than  the  mention  of  the  swamps  into  which  the  Mas- 

Oxus  {Jyhun),     (pet  Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  xi.  sagetic  Araxes  fell  by  several  mouths  (i.  202), 

p.  739 ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  743 ;  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex,  whii'h  seems  a  reference  to  the  Aral  (cf.  Hum- 

JiL  SO;     Pom.  Md.  iiu  5;   Ptolem.  vi.  14.)  boldt's  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  269);  and, 

Ptolemy  also  seems  certainly  to  have  regarded  3.  the  notice  in  Ptolemy  of  a  Palus  Oxiana 

the  length  of  the  Caspian  as  from  east  to  west,  {hifuni  *A{iai^.  Geograph.  vi.  12),  repre- 

whkh  it  would  be  if  it  included  the  Aral,  sented  as  formed  by  a  ti'ibntary  stream,  but 

(See  Enstath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  718.)     But  which  from  its  name  should  indicate  a  lake 

these  testimonies  are  oif  no  great  weight,  since  into  trhich  the  Oxus  fell, 
they  do  not  proceed  from  actual  observation,         '  See  the  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  pp. 

but  from  the  reports  of  ignorant  natives,  al-  Ixxiii.-iv, 
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liiin  there  was  once  a  shallow  mediterranean  sea  of  brackish  water, 
separated  entirely  from  the  existing  Mediterranean,  and  extending 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  branch  from  the  Bolor  upon   the 
east  to  the  European  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  upon  the  west.    From. 
the  bed  of  this  sea  was  firsj^  thrown  up  towards  the  east  a  tract  of 
land  including  the  plateau  of  Ust-Urt^  by  which  the  separation  of 
the  Aral  and  the  Caspian  was  efifected.     Subsequently,  another  ele> 
vation  of  surface  took  place  towards  the  west,  the  tract  north  of  the 
Caucasus  being  raised  by  volcanic  agency,  and  the  Caspian  there'by 
separated  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.    All  this  ^was 
done  in  the  period  which  geologists  call  tertiary — ^the  latest  of  tbe 
geological  times,  but  one  long  anterior  to  the  commencement    of 
histor}^     In  default  of  any  clear  historical  data  on  which  to  rest  the 
late  occurrence  of  the  changes,  whereby  the  Caspian  and  Aral  took 
their  present  forms,  it  seems  best  to  defer  to  the  authority  of 
l<^t  a.nd  to  regard  the  separation  as  having  been  effected  in 
historic  times.     It  is  still  a  question,  however,  whether  desiccation 
has  not  continued  subsequently,  and  indeed  whether  it  is  not  still 
proceeding.*     Humboldt  has  shown  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that,  so  late  as  the  16th  century,  a  deep  bay  indented  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Caspian,*  whereof  the  existing  gulf  of  Kvix  Den/a  is  a 
remnant,  and  sees  in  this  bay  the  iStnt^  Scythicus  of  Mela.     His  vie-w- 
here appears  to  have  a  historic  foxmdation,  and  may  therefore   be 
accepted  though  we  disbelieve  the  theory  of  which  in  his  system  it 
forms  a  part.     But  if  desiccation  has  taken  place  on  one  side  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  it  must  have  proceeded  equally,  though  perhaps  not 
with  such  palpable  effects,  in  every  other  part.     We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  the  Ca&pian  is  now  somewhat  smaller  than  it  was   in 
the  time  of  Herodotus ;  that  the  rich  flats  of  Ghilan  and  Mazen* 
deran,  as  well  as  the  steppes  of  Astrakan,  and  the  deserts  of  Kha- 
resm  and  Khiva,  have  advanced,  and  that,  in  particular,  on   tlie 
east  coast  a  gulf  has  almost  disappeared  which  in  his  day  occupied 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Khiva  salt-tract 

Important  changes  seem  also  to  have  taken  place  on  this  side  of 
the  Caspian  in  the  courses  of  the  principal  rivers.  The  Jyhun  or 
OxuSy  which  at  the  present  time  pours  the  whole  of  its  waters  into 
the  sea  of  Aral,  may  probably,  when  Herodotus  wrote,  have  floipeed 
entirely  into  the  Caspian.  Not  only  is  this  the  unanimous  declara- 
tion of  ancient  writers,"  but  they  add  a  corroborative  circumstance 
of  great  weight,  which  at  least  proves  that  the  Oxus  communicitted 
witii  that  sea ;  namel}",  that  the  regular  course  of  the  trade  between 
India  and  Europe  was  thi'ough  Bactra  {Bcdkh\  down  the  Oxus  into 


'  Portioiis  of  this  plateau  are  700  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Cupian  (Geograph.  Joum. 
1.  s.  c). 

^  The  Sea  of  Aral,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Euzine,  while  the 
Oupian  is  above  100  ftet  below  it.  This 
certainly  looks  like  desiocation.  M.  Homroaire 
de  HeU  believed  that  the  process  was  going  on 
rapidly.  (See  the  nddress  of  Sir  R.  Murchiaon  * 
in  tlui  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society, 


vol.  xiv.  p.  Ixxii.) 

'  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

'  As  of  Aristobulus.  the  compuuoii  of 
Alexander  (ap.  Strab.  zL  p.  742).  of  Erato- 
sthenes (ibid.  p.  739),  of  Strabo  (ibid.  |>.  745\ 
of  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  17).  of  Arrlan  (Expe^L 
Alex.  iii.  29),  of  Dionysius  Penates  (I.  74^  V 
of  Mela  (De  Sit  Orb.  iiL  5),  and  of  Ptolflmj 
(Geograph.  yi.  14). 
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the  Caspian,  and  tbence  by  the  Kur  (Cjrms)  and  Bum  (Phasis)  to  the 
Euxine/  The  early  A]rabian  geographers,  however,  who  were 
natives  of  this  region,  speak  of  the  Ozns  as  in  their  day  falling  into 
the  Sea  of  Aral ;  and  this  course  it  appears  to  have  followed  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  oentury,  when  the  Aral  channel  was 
choked  up,  and  the  stream  once  more  flowed  into  the  Caspian.  An 
Arabian  author  writing  at  Herat  a.d.  1438,  observes — **  It  is  re- 
corded in  all  the  ancient  books  that  froih  that  point  (the  frontiers  of 
Kharezm)  the  river  Jyhun  flows  on  and  disembogues  into  the  Sea  of 
Kharezm  (the  Aral  lake) ;  but  at  the  present  day  the  passage  into 
the  sea  has  been  choked  up,  and  the  river  has  made  for  itself  a  fresh 
channel,  which  conducts  it  into  the  Deria-i-Khizr  (the  Caspian  Sea)."  * 
A  century  later  the  traveller  Jenkinson  found  the  water  passing  by 
the  Aral  channel.'  It  appears  that  the  Oxus  had  previously  for 
some  considerable  time  bifurcated  near  Khiva,  and  had  divided 
its  waters  between  the  two  seas,  but  after  a  while  the  western  chan- 
nel had  dried  up,  and  that  condition  of  the  river  was  produced 
which  continues  to  the  present  day.'  Traces  of  the  channel  by 
which  water  was  formerly  conveyed  to  the  Caspian  still  remain ;  • 
they  show  that  the  general  course  of  the  stream  from  the  point 
where  it  left  the  present  river  was  south-east,  and  that  it  flowed 
towards  the  gulf  of  Kuli  Derya,  The  St/hun  or  Jaxartes  is  also  liable 
to  frequent  fluctuations  in  its  course  from  the  point  where  it  enters 
upon  the  plain,  as  is  shown  by  the  many  remains  of  ancient  river- 
channels  in  the  desert  of  KizU-Kovm*  It  can  scarcely,  however,  at 
any  time  have  reached  the  Caspian,  unless  through  the  Oxus,  into 
which  it  may  perhaps  have  once  sent  a  branch.  This  is  possibly 
the  origin  of  that  confusion  between  the  two  streams,  which  is 
observable  in  Herodotus.^ 

(ii,)  The  valley  of  the  Indus  and  its  affluents  is  liable  to  per- 
petual  change  fix>m  the  vast  diluvial  deposits  which  the  various 
streams  bring  down,  whereby  the  level  of  the  plain  is  being  cdh- 
tdnually  varied,  and  the  rivers  sire  thrown  into  fresh  coutses. 
These  changes  are  most  frequent  and  most  striking  in  the  two  ends 
of  the  valley,  the  Punjab  and  the  delta  or  district  of  Hyderabad. 
In  the  Punjab  the  channels  of  the  Ave  great  streams  experience 
perpetual  small  alterations,  which  in  a  long  term  of  years  would 
remodel  all  the  features  of  the  country  ;*  while  occasionally  it 
would  seem  that  great  changes  have  suddenly  occurred,  rivers 
having  deserted  altogether  their  former  beds,  and  taken  entirely 
new  directions.  This  is  most  remarkably  the  case  with  the  Beeas,  a 
tributary  of  the  &uJdej,  whose  ancient  channel  may  be  traced  from 
the  vicinity  of  Hurrekee  to  a  point  a  few  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Chenab,  running  at  an  average  distance  of  20  or  25  miles 

*  Compere  Strab.  zL  p.  742  with  Plin.  H.         "^  Ane  Centrate,  ii.  pp.  296,  297. 

N.  vi.  17  ;  and  see  above,  note  \  page  460.  *  See  Meyendoiifs  Voyage  k  Bokhara,  pp. 

*  This  passage  is  taken  from  a  valuable    239-41. 

Arabic  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Sir  H.  Raw-        '  Ibid.  pp.  61-64,  &c. 

linson.    The  fact  recorded  has  been  hitherto        ^  See  note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  202. 

unknown.  '  See  Geograph.  Jomu.  vol.  x.  p.  530, 

*  See  Je&kinson*s  Travek,  quoted  by  Hum-  where  it  is  noted  that  Ueut.  Wood  ascribes 
boldt  in  his  Asie  Centntle  (vol.  ii.  pp.  228,  to  this  cause  the  disappearance  of  the  altan  of 
229).  Aleiander  (Arrian.  Kzp.  Alex.  v.  29). 
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norih  of  the  present  channel  of  the  Sntlej.*  The  Indus  itself  also, 
in  the  middle  part  of  its  course,  had  once  a  position  40  or  50  miles 
more  to  the  east  than'  at  present,  skirting  what  is  now  the  Great 
Sandy  Desert/  Towards  the  south  still  more  yiolent  and  exten- 
sive changes  seem  to  have  taken  place.  The  Indus  hrings  down 
annually  to  the  sea  more  than  10,000,000,000  cuhic  feet  of  mud.* 
This  enormous  mass,  which  descends  chiefly  in  the  flood-time,  is 
precipitated  about  the  mouths  of  the  stream,  and  tends  to  prodnoe 
the  most  extraordinary  changes.  The  apex  of  the  delta  shifts, 
former  principal  channels  are  silted  up,  minor  channels  become  the 
main  ones,  or  entirely  new  channels,  often  crossing  the  old  couisea, 
are  formed ;  ships  are  embedded,  villages  washed  away,  and  all  the 
former  features  of  the  country  obliterated.'  Amid  these  fluctua- 
tions may  be  traced  a  general  tendency  towards  a  contraction  of 
the  delta,  and  a  descent  of  its  apex,  the  consequence  probably  of 
that  gradual  elevation  of  the  soil  which  an  annual  inundation  can- 
not fail  to  effect 

(iii.)  In  the  Mesopotamian  valley  the  important  changes  are 
confined  to  the  lower  or  alluvial  portion  of  the  plain,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  commencing  a  little  below  the  35th  parallel.'  fVom 
Tekrit  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  above  400  miles,  the  whole  oonntry 
is  without  a  hill ;  and  throughout  this  flat  the  river-courses  have 
been  subject  to  frequeAt  variations,  partly  natural,  partly  caused 
by  the  numerous  artificial  cuttings  made  at  various  times  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation.  It  appears  that  anciently  the  Euphrates, 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Karun,  all  emptied  themselves  into  the  Per- 
sian guLf  by  distinct  channels.'  The  three  great  streams  have 
now  converged,  perhaps  through  the  growth  of  the  alluvium,'  which 
inust  have  filled  up  to  a  considerable  extent  the  inner  recess 
of  the  original  Persian  gulf,  or  possibly  by  mere  alterations  of 
course,  artificial  or  natural.^'  The  Euphrates  seems  at  one  time  to 
htve  been  lost  in  marshes,  or  consumed  in  irrigation,  and  to  have 
obtained  no  outlet  to  the  sea.'  It  also  divided  itself  anciently  into 
a  number  of  branches  which  ran  across  to  the  Tigris,'  or  reunited 


*  Cltesney,  Euph.  Exp.  vol.  ii.  p.  370.  '  See  a  paper  by  Sir  H.  RawlioMm  in  tibc 

*  The  famous  dty  of  Brahmanabadj  where  Jonmal  of  the  Geograph.  Society,  toL  xxrii, 
excavations  have  beea  recently  made,  is  si-  pp.  186,  et  aeqq. 

toated  on  the  old  river  course.  ^  The  channd  by  which  the  Kanm  now 

*  See  Geogr.  Joum.  vol.  viii.  p.  356.    The  flows  into  the  Bahra-Iiiahir  u  artifidal  (so- 
exact  estimate  is  10,503,587,000  cubic  feet  pra,  p.  457);  bat  the  channel  by  which  the 

'  See  Chesney,  vol.  ii.  pp.  373,  374,  and  Euphrates  joins  the  Tigris  seems  to  be  a  b»> 

compare  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  348,  tund  one. 
and  vol.  z.  p.  530.  ^  Compare  Arrian  (Exped.  Akx.  vii.  7, 

^  The  Euphrates  enters  upon  the  alluvium  ofh-^s  is  ob  vo\b  Simp  6  EA^pinis 

a  little  below  Hit,  in  latitude  33^  40'  (Ches-  Xcvrwr,  iccU  r§rtty^t  h  rovr; 

ney,  vol.  i.  p.  54) ;  but  the  Tigris  comes  upon  diroira^ercu),  and  Pliny,  describing  the 

it  earlier,  via.  at  Tekrit  (Layaxd's  Nineveh  of  things  in  his  own  day  (vi.  27,  **  sed  )aog9 

and  Babylon,  p.  240  and  p.  469),  in  lat.  tempore  Euphratem  prccloaere  Orchcni»  ci 

34<^  35'.  aocolse  agros  rigantes,  nrc  nisi  per  llgra  4»> 

*  For  the  separation  of  the  Tigrb  and  Eu-  fertur  in  mare  ** ). 

phrates,  compare  Herod,  i.  185,  vi.  20 ;  Strab.        '  Arrian  (1.  s.  c),  Strab.  xv.  p,  103S,  Ik. 

xi.  pp.  758-9 ;  Plin.  U.  N.  vi.  27.     For  the  Some  of  these  channeb  were  artificial,  oUien 

distinct  channel  of  the  ^cu-un  (Eul«us)  to  the  natural.     Of  the  former  kind  wcre«  I.  the 

see  Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  vii.  7).  original  ''  royal  river,"  the  Ar  MalcUa  of 
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with  the  main  stream,'  most  of  whioh  are  now  diy.  The  Tigris, 
which  flows  at  a  lower  level,  and  in  a  deeper  bea,*  has  probably 
varied  less  in  -its  course,  but  the  tributaries  which  reach  the  Tigris 
from  Mount  Zagros  have  undergone  many  and  great  changes,^  through 
causes  anal(^ous  to  those  which  have  afifected  the  Euphrates.  The 
comparative  geography  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  in  consequence  of 
the  variations  in  the  streams,  is  rendered  one  of  the  most  intricate 
and  difficult  subjects  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  scholar. 
9.  The  political  geography  of  Western  Asia  in  the  times  treated 
by  Herodotus,  conforms  itself  in  a  great  measure  to  the  physical 
features  of  the  region.  The  great  fertile  tract  at  the  foot  of  the 
Zagros  rangb,  abundantly  watered  by  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  rivers  descending  from  Zagros,  and  enclosed  by  the  Arabian 
and  Syrian  deserts  upon  the  west,  the  Armenian  mountains  upon 
the  north,  and  Zagros  upon  the  east,  was  divided  from  very  ancient 
times  into  three  principal  countries,  all  nearly  equally  favoured 
by  nature,  aud  each  in  its  turn  the  seat  of  a  powerfuL monarchy : 
— Assyria,  Susiana,  and  Babylonia.  The  highlands  overlooking 
this  region  upon  the  east  and  north,  being  occupied  by  three  prin- 
cipal races,  were  likewise  regarded  as  forming  three  great  countiies : 
— Armenia,  Media,  and  Persia.  West  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain, 
intervening  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean,  were,  first,  a  portion 
of  Arabia,  and  then  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine.  Further  off, 
both  on  the  north  and  on  the  east,  were  numerous  petty  tribes,  the 
exact  position  of  which  it  is  often  not  easy  to  fix,  and  concerning 
which  it  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  details  in  the  present  essay. 
They  will  necessarily  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we  inquire 

BerosuB  ( ArmacaleB  of  Abydenns,  Frs.  8  and  considerable  length. — [H.  C.  R.] 

9 ;  Anntdchar  of  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  26 ;  ^00*1-  '  Three  sach  streniDa  were  thrown  off  to 

Xudi  8<^0u(  of  Polybios,  ▼.  51 ;  Narmacha  the  right  between  a  point  a  little  above  Mosalb 

of  Isidore),  which  ld[t  the  Enphrates  at  Peri-  and  Babylon,  which  all  entered  the  great 

mMxtr  or  Anbar,  and  followed  the  line  of  the  marshes  (Sea  of  Nedjef)^  whence  the  water 

modem  Saklmoiyeh  canal,  passing  by  Akker-  flowed  in  port  to  the  sea,  in  part  back  to  the 

kuf,  the  Arderioca  of  Herodotus  (i.  185),  and  Euphrates  by  a  channel  which  entered  it  near 

entering  the  Tigris  below  Baghdad;  2.  the  Samawah. — [H. C. R.] 

JfaAr  Makha  of  the  Arabs,  which  branched  *  The  description  of  Arrian  is  very  exact : — 

from  the  river  at  Ridhiocmiyeh,  and  ran  across  d  fikr  Tlyfnis  iro\6  re  rcatur&r^poi  ^iwp 

to  the  site  of  Seleucia;  and,  3.  the  Nahr  rov  Ev^pdrov,  Sid^fwxds  rt   iroAAAs   4ic 

KutAa,  which,  starting  from  the  Euphrates  rov  E^tftpdrov  h  avrhif  94x^tUt  xat  iroA- 

abont  12  miles  above  Mosatb  (the  ancient  Xobs  &\Kovs  xorafiohs  irapdKa^itVy   kvX 

Sippara),  passed  through  Kutha,  and  fell  into  i^  ainAy  ab^iiOfU,  itrfid^Ku  is  rhy  TlSr- 

tbe  Tigris  20  miles  below  Seleucia.     Of  the  ror  rhv  TltpffiKhy  p^iyas  re  Ktd  ohfiofiov 

latter  kind  was  the  stream  called  by  Ptolemy  Hia^aerhs  isrt  M  r^v  iKfioKriv,  koS^i  oh 

Ma-arses,  which  branched  from  the  main  river  KarayaXiffKtrtu  ainov  ohShy  is  r^r  x^P^^* 

above  Babylon,  and  ran  across  to  Apamea  "Etrrt  ykp  fitrtvporipa  ^  raOrrji  7))  rov 

{joow  Naamaniyeh)  on  the  Tigris,  which  city  t^ceros  .  .  .  .  *0   ih   El^pdrris   *fier4wp6s 

it  divided  into  two  portions.     This  branch  re  ^ci,  koI  Itroxft^ris  irayraxov  rp  7^,  ica2 

Buiy  be  distinctly  traced,  passing  north  of  the  iidpvx^s  re  iroAA.al  &▼*  abrov  veTol-nyrcUf 

great  mound  of  Babylon,  and  circling  round  «.  r.  A.  (vii.  7). 

the  walls  of  the  inner  enceinte;  it  runs  to-  *  The  Choospes  TiTtfrMaA)  bifurcated  above 

waitls  Hymar,  and  is  the  Zab  of  the  gec^ra-  Susa:  the  right  arm  kept  the  nanoe  of  Cho- 

pbers,  and  ihe  modem  Nii  canal.     Various  aspes,  and  fell  into  the  Chaldosan  lake  or  great 

other  natural  branches  left  the  Euphrates  swamp  on  the  left  banft  of  the  Tigris  in  lat 

towards  the  west  or  right.    To  exhaust  the  31^  to  H2^ ;  the  left  arm  was  called  the 

subject  of  the  comparative  hydrography  of  this  Kulsns,  and  flowing  to  the  south-€ast .  joined 

district  would  require  a  separate  essay  of  the  Karun  (Pasitigris)  at  Ahuniz, — [H.C.B.] 

2  H  2 
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into  the  extent  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Darius  and  Xerxes ; 
at  present  we  are  conoemed  only  with  Mesopotamia  and  the  regions 
immediately  adjacent. 

In  treating  of  the  boundaries  and  extent  of  the  oountries  above 
mentioned,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  be  very  exact  and  precise, 
since  the  boundaries  themselves  were  to  some  extent  fluctuating, 
and  the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  had  of  them  was  scanty  and 
far  from  accurate.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  in  a  very 
general  way  the  relative  position  of  the  several  countries  wi^ 
respect  to  one  another, — to  mark  their  natural  or  usual  limits, — 
and  to  give  some  account  of  the  districts  into  which  they  were 
occasionally  divided. 
•  (i.)  Of  the  three  great  countries  which  occupied  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  plain,  Assyria  was  the  northernmost.  It  commenced  imme- 
diately below  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  extended,  chiefly  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Baghdad.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia,  on  the  east  by  Media,  on 
the  south  by  Susiana  and  Babylonia,  on  the  west  by  the  tract 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Mesopotamia  Proper.*  This  name  was 
applied  to  the  region  lying  directly  south  of  Taurus  in  the  remark- 
able bend  of  the  Upper  Euphrates,  where  its  distance  from  the 
Tigris  is  the  greatest.  It  may  be  considered  to  have  extended  as 
far  as  the  land  was  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  its  affluents,  the 
Tigris  waters  being  reckoned  to  Assyria.^  According  to  this  view 
of  the  natural  limits  of  Assyria,  it  would  have  been  comprised  be> 
tween  latitude  S7°  SO'  and  33""  30',  and  between  longitude  42^  and  45''. 
It  was  thus  about  280  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  rather 
more  than  150  broad  from  east  to  west:  it  may  have  contained 
about  35,000  square  miles,  which  would  make  its  size  a  little 
exceed  that  of  Ireland  or  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 

Assyria  was  divided  into  a  number  of  districts,  called  generally 
after  important  towns,  as  Calacine,  or  the  district  of  Calah,  Arbe- 
litis,  or  the  district  of  Arbela,  Sittacene,  or  the  district  of  Sittace, 
&c*  But  the  most  celebrated  district  of  all  was  Adiaben^,  pot 
called  from  a  town,  but  probably  from  the  Zab  rivers,*  between 
which  it  lay.  This  tract  was  the  richest  and  most  fertile  portion 
of  Assyria ;  and  its  pre-eminence  was  such  that  the  name,  Adia- 
bend,  was  sometimes  taken  to  signify  the  entire  country,  a  use 


'  Mesopotamia  Proper  is  yery  distinctlj  Alex.  iii.  7);  bat  the  thoroughly  Asyriaa 

iiMJififtti^l  by  Ptolemy  (Oeograph.  v.  18).    He  ruins   at   Kileh'Sherghat,  Abti^Khame^ra^ 

regards  it  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  and  Tel-Ermah  (see  Layard,  Ninereh,  part  i. 

chain  of  Taurus,  on  the  west  by  the  En-  ch.  zii. ;  Nineyeh  and  Babylon,  pp.  241, 243) 

phrates,  on  the  east  by  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  prove  the  Assyrian  occupatioD  to  have  ex* 

south    by  the    Euphrates    and  Babylonia,  tended  to  the  west  of  the  river.    Pliny  aaya, 

Strabo^s  view  appears  to  be  similar,  but  it  is  "  Mesopotamia  tota  Assyrionmi  ftiit**  (vi.  26). 
far  less  distinctly  expressed  (xvL  p.  1059).         *  Ptolemy  enumeratm  e*ght  such  districts. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Herodotus  nor  vis.,  Arrapachitts,  Adiab£n^,  the  Qamm— n 

Xenophon  use  the  word.     Xenophon  extends  country,  ApoUoniatia,  Arbelitis,  the  oooiitry 

Syria  across  the  Euphrates  (Anab.  i.  iv.  19).  of   the  Sambat»,  Caladn^,  and  Sittaetee 

Polybius  and  Pliny  g)Ve  a  very  wide  sense  to  Tvi.  1).     Strabo  gives  a  still  larger  oumber 

the  term  Mesopotamia.  (xvi.  ad  init.). 

^  Some  authorities  bound  Assyria  by  the        '  See  Ammian.  Maroell.  xziiL  20. 
Tigris  (Ptolem.  Geogr.  vi  1 ;  Arrian.  Exp. 
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which  is  perhaps  not  confined  to  profane  authors.'  The  eastern 
portion  of  Assyria  seems  to  be  included  in  the  Matiene  of  Herodotus, 
who  makes  the  Boyal  Boad  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  which  doubtless 
skirted  the  plain,  pass  from  Armenia  into  Susiana,  through  the 
country  of  the  Matienians." 

(ii.)  South  of  Assyria,  and  parallel  to  one  another,  occupying 
respectively  the  eastern  and  the  western  portions  of  the  plain,  were 
the  two  countries  of  Susiana  and  Babylonia.  Susiana,  the  Elam  of 
Scripture,'  and  the  Cissia  of  Herodotus,*  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Assyria,  on  the  east  by  the  Zagros  mountains  and  the  river  Tab 
(Oroatis),  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Tigris.*  It  was  thus  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  strip  intervening 
between  the  mountains  and  the  river,  reaching  probably  from  about 
Zangauxm  or  Sirxcan  in  Mah  Sabadan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tab  or 
Hiridyan^  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles.  In  width  it  varied  from 
150  to  50  miles,  averaging  perhaps  90,  which  would  make  its  size 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  Assyria.  Its  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
been  partly  Elymseans  (Elamites),  partly  Cissians  or  CosssBans 
(Cushites),  the  Elymaeans  occupying  both  the  coast  tract  and  the 
hill  country  towards  Persia.*  Th6  capital,  Susa,  whence  the  pro- 
vince derived  its  later  name,  was  situated  between  the  two  arms  of 
the  Kerkhah  (Choaspes),  in  lat.  32**  nearly.  Its  position  was  very 
central ;  from  the  Tigris  it  was  distant  about  60  miles ;  from  the 
foot  of  the  great  range  of  Zagros  about  50 ;  to  the  south-eastern 
frontier,  the  Tab,  was  about  1 50  miles ;  to  Sirwan,  at  the  north- 
western extremity,  was  the  same  distance. 

(iii.)  West  of  Susiana,  and  south  of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia, 
lay  Babylonia,  which  comprised  the  whole  tract  between  the  two 
great  rivers  below  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  and  about  Samarrah  or 
Tekrit  on  the  Tigris,  as  well  as  an  important  strip  of  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  watered  from  it  by  numerous 
canals  and  river-courses.'    Its  sea-coast  extended  from  the  mouth 


>  See  Plin.  N.  H.   t.   12:   "Adiabene,  759,  762,  &c;  ivi.  p.  1066).     Ptolemy's 

AsTria  ante  dkta,'*  and  compare  Nahum  EljmcaDS  are  upon  the  coast,  and  the  re^oa 

ii.  7 :  ''  And  Hnziab  (^-Vn)  shall  be  carried  above  them  is  Cissia  (Geograph.  yi.  3).   Pro- 

away  captive;"  where,  however,  it  is  very  ^^^7  there  were  Elymieans  in  both  situ- 

doabtftil  if  a^n  is  a  proper  name.  •*»"»  (compare  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  26  and  27). 

«  Hen)d.  v:  52.     The  Matieni,  however.  ,  'J'^.f^^  ""  ^^"  *^*^?^'*^ 

a,^  generally  regarded,  both  by  HenKlotn^  at  ^.t  (Is)  the  northeni  limit  of  Babyloi^ 

and  Ziher  wJiteT«-  inhabitants  of  the  hills  ""^^    Tif    a'  1^  ^   .v^  Z' 

fu.«^\    i    iflQ    ono.   c*«v    ^    ,v«    nAQ  matjon  on  the  Arabian  side,  skiriang  the 

?V*  u  '  ^^'    1?^"     }?lV    mU*n.  throughout  ito  whole  eitoit,  and  felling  into 

3  It  has  been  usual  to  regard  Llam(D^7)  the  ^  at  S.  head  TJhe  i?t^  L^^ 

as  Persia,  but  this  is  a  mistake.    Elam  is  ^^j^^^  jO  milM  west  of  the  Shat-el-Arab. 

the  Scriptural  name  of  the  province  whereof  This  stream  is  called  by  the  Arabs  the /ffrvA 

Susa  is  the  capital  (see  Dan.  viiL  2,  and  Sakieh,  or  canal  cf  SaUeh,  and  is  ascribed 

comp.  Eara  iv.  9,  where  the  Elamites  are  j,-  ^hem  to  a  wife  of  Nebuchadneaar.     It  is 

coupled  with  the  Susanchites),  and  is  repre-  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  work    is 

seated  by  the  Elymais  of  the  geographers.  ^]^  ^han  the  time  of  Shapur.     Another 

♦  Herod.  iiL  91 ;  v.  49,  52,  &c  important  cutting,  the  PaUaoopas,  or  Palga 

*  See  Ptolem.  Geograph.  vi.  3,  and  com-  ,     -  r^    ,           tt  ».      ftL..v 
pare  Strab.  xv.  p.  1031.  Opa.  t.e..  canal  of  Opa  (comp.  Heb.     i^B), 

'  Strabo  pkoes    the  Elymsauis    in    the  left  the  Euphrates  nearly  at  Sippan  (i/(MdE6), 

Zagros  mountains  towards  Media  (zi.  pp.  and  ran  into  a  great  lake  in  the  neighbour- 
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of  the  Tigris  to  the  island  of  Bubian ;  from  which  point  it  was 
bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia.'  Its 
length  may  be  reckoned  at  six  degrees  (more  than  400  miles)  along 
the  course  of  the  rivers;  its  average  breadth  approached  100  miles. 
It  was  thus  somewhat  larger  than  either  Susiana  or  Assyria. 

The  southern  portion  of  Babylonia,  bordering  on  Arabia  and 
on  the  Persian  gulf,  was  known  in  all  times  by  the  special  name  of 
Ghaldsea.'  This  was  the  earliest  seat  of  Babylonian  power,  aiid 
here  were  the  primitive  capitals  of  Hur  or  Ur  (the  modem  Mug- 
heir),  Erech  (the  'Of)xo'?  of  the  Greeks,  now  Warka),  and  Larsa 
(Ellasar  of  Genesis,  and  the  Greek  Aopdvaiv  or  Aapiaaa,  now  Sen- 
kereh).  Upper  Babylonia  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  districts, 
whicn  were  known  respectively  as  Auranitis  and  Amordacia.*  Of 
these,  Auranitis  seems  to  have  been  the  more  northern ;  Amor- 
dacia  being  the  country  about  the  great  marshes  into  which  the 
Euphrates  ran. 

^iv.)  To  these  three  principal  countries  of  the  plain  must  be 
adaed  a  fourth,  which  has  some  right  to  be  regarded  as  distinct ; 
viz.,  Mesopotamia,  the  Aram-Naharaxm  of  the  Jews,  a  country  'which 
was  not  subject  to  the  early  Assyrian  kings,  and  which,  though 
reckoned  to  Assyria  about  the  time  of  Herodotus,  was  both  at  an 
earlier  and  a  later  date  considered  to  be  a  separate  region.*  The 
boundaries  of  this  region  were  the  mountain-^ihain  called  Masius, 
upon  the  north ;  the  Euphrates  upon  the  west ;  AG83nria  upon  the 
east ;  Babylonia,  and  in  part  Arabia,  upon  the  south.    The  northern 

hood  of  BomppQ  {Bir8'i'Nimrud\  Whence  zzv^.  18 ;  1  Chron.  ▼.  26,  xix.  6.)     The  |m>- 

the  lands  south-west  of  Bab7lon  were  irri-  sition  of  the  one  is  marked  by  the  city  Haran 

gated.     In  Alexander's  time,  through  n^lect  (Gen.  xxiv.  10,  xxvii.  4S),  of  the  other  by  iti 

of  the  mouth  of  this  canal,  which  required  being  the  oonntry  towards  which  the  Tigris 

careful  watching,  as  the  Euphrates  has  a  ran  eastward  (Gen.  ii.  14,  marginal  trvisla- 

tendency  to  run  off  to  the  south,  almost  all  tion).     Aram-Naharaim  is  nearer  to  Jodaoa, 

the  water  of  the  Euphrates  passed  by  it,  and  and  the  Jews  come  in  contact  with  it  long 

fimnd  its  way  to  the  sea  through  a  series  of  before  they  oome  in  contact  with  Assyria. 

marshes  (Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  yii.  21).   This  (See  Judges  iiL  8-10;    1    Chron.  t.   26; 

canal  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Nahr  Abba  2  Kings  xr.  19,  &&)    In  Herodotoa,  aa  has 

(query,  Nahr  Opa?),  and  is  resided  by  been  already  ofaeerred,  there  is  no  aae&taoii  of 

them  as  the  oldat  in  the  country.     It  was  Mesopotamia ;   and  the  only  qoestioQ  that 

probably  made  or  re-opened  by  Nebuchad-  can  be  niaed  is  whetho-  he  included  the  ttmt 

neaar. — [H.  C.  R.]  bo  called  in  Assyria  or  in  Syria.     A  carcAil 

B  See  Ptolem.  Geograph.  ▼.  20.  comparison  of  all  the  passages  beariDg  on  the 

*  See  the  inscriptions  passim,  and  com-  subject  leads  me  to  the  fimnar  ofinrlniicin. 

pare  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1050;  Ptolem.  1.  s.  c.  Xenophon,  however,  in  Anab.  i.  ir.  19,  oer- 

^  See  Ptolem.  ▼.  20.    The  aeoond  of  these  tainly  makes  Syria  extend  acroai   the  Ea- 

words,  which  the  Latin  interpreter  renders  phrates— «t  least  if  the  j«ading  in  the  place 

by  Mardoccea,  recalls  the  name  of  the  Baby-  be  sound,  and  should  not  rather  be  Uk  r^s 

Ionian  god,  Mardoc,  or  MerodacK,  to  whom  *KvavpUs,  as  I  strongly  indine  to  aospect. 

Nebuchadneszar  dedicated  so  many  of  his  (Compare  Anab.  Vii.  Tiii.  25,  where  Aasyna 

temples,  and  especially  the  great  temple  at  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  coontries  travened 

Babylon  known  to  the  Gredcs  as  the  temple  by  the  Ten  Thousand.)    From  the  tine  of 

of  Bdus.     AunmUis  is  perhaps  connected  Alexander,  Mesopotamia  came  to  be  reganlnl 

with  the  modem  Khamran  or  Khatran,  the  by  the  Greeks  as  a  distinct  coantry  from 

name  of  an  important  Arab  tribe  on  the  Assyria.     (Cf.  Eratosth.  v^  Strab.  book  ii. ; 

Kttphrates.  Arrian.  Exped.  Akx.  iii.  7;  Deaipp.  FV.  I ; 

s  In  Scripture,  Aram-Naharaim  (Syria  of  Strab.  xtI.  1046,  1059,  kc ;  Ptoton.  r.  Itt, 

the  two  rivers)  is  clearly  distinguished  from  vL  1,  &c) 
Awyria  or  Aasbur.     (Sea  Qea.  xzir.  10, 
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part  of  this  reg^ion  was  inhabits  in  early  times  by  the  almost  count- 
less tribes  of  the  Nairi ; '  while  the  southern  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Lekka  and  other  unimportant  nations.  At  a  later  date  we  find 
Arabs  established  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  hence  a 

Eortion  of  Mesopotamia  is  reckoned  to  Arabia/  It  did  not  form, 
ke  the  other  three  countries,  the  ordinary  seat  of  a  powerful 
monarchy  :^  on  the  contrary,  it  was  always  either  split  up  among  a 
number  of  petty  kings,  like  most  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Egypt  ;*  or  else  was  merely  a  province  of  some 
great  empire.  Its  chief  towns  were  Nisibis  (msiWn),  Carr»  (the 
Hebrew  Oharan,  now  Harrdn),  and  Amida  (Diarhehf). 

10.  The  three  countries  of  the  highlands  immediately  overlooking 
the  Mesopotamian  plain — Armenia,  Media,  and  Persia — have  now 
to  be  briefly  considered. 
•  (i.)  Armenia  lay  directly  to  the  north  of  the  plain.  It  was  the 
country  whence  sprang  all  the  great  rivers  of  this  part  of  Asia, 
the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Halys,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Cyrus ; 
which,  rising  within  a  space  250  miles  long  by  100  wide,  flow 
down  in  four  directions  to  three  different  seas.  It  was  thus  to 
this  part  of  Asia  what  Switzerland  is  to  Western  Europe,  an  ele- 
vated fastness  containing  vnthin  it  the  highest  mountains,  and 
yielding  the  waters  which  fertilise  the  subjacent  regions.  Its 
limits  towards  the  south  were  tolerably  fixed,  consisting  of  the 
great  range  of  mountains,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Taurus,  which 
stretches  across  from  Summab  (Samosata)  on  the  Euphrates  to 
Jezireh  upon  the  Tigris.  Towards  the  east  and  west  they  seem 
to  have  varied  considerably  at  diflerent  times.  Ptolemy  extends 
the  eastern  boundaries  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  making  a  part  of 
Armenia  intervene  between  Albania  and  Media  Atropat^n^  f  but 
in  this  view  he  is  singular.'  The  usual  frontier  eastward  seems  to 
have  been  the  mountain  line  which  joins  Zagros  to  Ararat,  and 
'which  now  forms  the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Persia.    West- 


*  See  espedally  the  great  Cylinder  of  Tig-  Persian  Gulf— viz.  the  ColchianB,  Sftpirians, 
lAth-PileBer,  ool.  iv.  lines  56-83,  where  no  Medes,  and  Persians—  dearlj*  shuts  off  Ar- 
ftfwer  than  thirty-nine  of  these  tribes  are  menia  from  the  Caspian.  (See  Herod,  iv. 
mentioned  hj  name.  The  near  resemblanoe  37).  Strabo  distinctly  states  that  Armenia 
of  the  name  Nori-ri  with  the  Heb.  Naharaim  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Media  AtropatSn^ 
»  perhaps  not  more  than  a  mere  accident.  and    Media    Magna  (xi.   p.   765).      Pliny 

*  See  Xen.  Anab.  i.  ▼.  1,  and  compare  appears  to  make  the  Jfasaula  mountains  the 
Strab.  L  p.  59,  zri.  pp.  1060,  1061.  eastern  boundary,  thus  bringing  Armenia 

*  We  hear  of  no  conquering  king  of  Meso-  within  sight  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  still 
potamia  either  in  sacred  or  profime  history,  assigning  the  coast  tract  (now  Talish)  to  the 
except  Chushan-rish-othaim,  who  oppressed  people  whom  he  calls  Caspians  (H.  N.  vi.  9 
Israel  for  eight  years  (Judges  iii.  8-10).  and  15).  Mela,  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
[The  name  cSf  this  monarch  appears  to  be  tribes  dwelling  round  the  Cftftpian,  has  no 
Semitic,  and  to  be  formed  aooording  to  the  mention  of  the  Armenians  (iii.  5).  Their 
genhis  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  no-  own  geographers,  however,  extend  Armenia 
menclatnre.  It  might  be  rendered  **  Chushan  to  the  borders  of  the  sea  for  some  distance 
has  derated  my  head." — H.  C  R.]  south  of  the  Araxes  {Araa).  See  the  Armenian 

*  Compare  on  this  point  Essay  vii.  §  40.  Geography  ascribed  to  Moses  Chorenensis,  p. 
7  Geograph.  y.  10.  357,  et  seqq.,  and  compare  Mos.  Chor.  ii. 

*  Herodotus,  by  placing  four  nations  only  '50,  p.  167. 
between  the  Euxina  and  tl^£rythxsean  Sea  or 
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ward  Herodotns  extends  Armenia  farther  than  most  Greek  writers, 
since  he  places  the  sources  of  the  Halys  in  that  oonntry.*  An 
ill-defined  and  variahle  line  separated  Armenia  on  this  side  from 
Cappadocia,  and  according  to  Herodotns  trom  Oilicia,^  which  he 
regarded  as  including  a  considerable  tract  reckoned  generally  to 
Cappadocia.  On  the  north  the. limits  of  Armenia  are  extremely 
uncertain.  Perhaps  the  mountain-range  second  from  the  coast,  now 
known  as  the  Koseh  Tagh,  Tehdi  Tagh,  &c.,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  frontier  as  tar  as  the  sources  of  the  Kur^  which  then  became 
the  boundary,  separating  Armenia  from  the  Colchians,  Sapeiri,  ^., 
who  dwelt  still  further  to  the  north,  between  the  Kur  and  the 
Caucasus.' 

Armenia  is  distinguished  by  the  geographers  into  the  Greater 
and  the  Lesser,  the  Euphrates  forming  the  division  between  the  ^ 
two  provinces."  Armenia  Minor,  which  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
river,  and  was  sometimes  included  in  Cappadocia,^  extended  from 
the  northern  flanks  of  Taurus,  near  Malatiyeh,  to  the  sources  of  the 
upper  Euphrates  or  Kara^Su.  Armenia  Major  was  the  whole  country 
east  of  the  Euphrates.  This  tract  was'  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  provinces,^  of  which  the  most  important  was  Sophen^,  the 
region  about  Diarbekr.  Armenia  was  about  550  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  north  to  south  averaged  200  miles. 

(ii.)  East  and  south-east  of  Armenia,  extending  from  the  Kw 
(Cyrus)  on  the  north  to  the  vicinity  of  Isfahan  on  the  south,  was 
Media,  divided  (like  Armenia)  ■  into  two  provinces,  Media  Magna 
and  Media  Atropatene.*  Media  Atropat^ne  lay  towards  the  north, 
being  interposed  between  Armenia  and  the  Caspian,  and  including 
within  it  the  rich  and  fertile  basin  of  lake  Urumiyeh/  as  well  as  the 
valleys  of  the  Aras  (Araxes)  and  the  SefidEudy  and  the  low  oountries 
of  Tdish  and  GhCan  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  thus  nearly  corre- 


>  Herod,  i.  72.     In  this,   however,   he        *  Strab.  zi.  pp.  766,  767.    Ptokm.  t.  13. 

agrees  with  the  Armenians  themselves  (see  Armen.  Geogr.  §  65-80. 
the  Geography,  p.  355).     He  is  also  followed        *  This  division  was  of  cxRzrae  not  msdr 

bj  Dionysius  (1.  786).     Most  writers,  how-  under  these  names  tiU  the  time  of  Akxudo', 

ever,  Uke  Strabo  (zii.  791),  regard  the  Halys  when  the  Persian   satrap,  Atropatea,  the 

as  rising  in  Cappadocia.    Some  even  make  commander  of  the  Median  contingent  at  tht 

the  Euphrates  the  western  boundary  of  Ar-  battle  of  Arbela  ( Arrian.  Ezpb  Alez.  iii.  8)» 

menia.     (Agathemer,  ii.  6.)  contrived  to  make  himself  independent  ia 

1  Herod,  v.  49  and  52.  Upper  Media  (Stnib.  zi.  p.  760;  Diod.  Sic; 

^  Compare  Herod,  iv.  37 ;  Strab.  zi.  pp.  zviii.   3),  which  waa  thence  called  Heifis 

726-30 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  5  and  10 ;  Ptolem.  AtropatSn^,  or  the  Media  of  Atropatcs.   But 

T.  10-11.  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  twe 

s  See  Strab.  zi.  p.  758,  &c ;  Plin.  vi.  8 ;  provinces — each  with  its  own  ficbatMi»— had 

Ptolem.  V.  7  and  13;   Armen.  Geograph.  been  from  the  earlieat  Median  oocnpatioa 

§  57-9.  more  or  leas  distinct   (See  Sir  H.  Bawlinm's 

*  Pliny  goes  farther,  and  says  of  the  Cap-  memoir  on  the  site  of  Uie  Atropatenian  Kefai- 

padocians :    "  Longissimd    luec   Ponticarum  tana  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Gwigrapht- 

omnium  [gentium]  introrsts  reoedens,  mi-  cal  Journal.) 

norem  Armeniam  majormnque  Icvo  siio  latere        '  For  the  ^ertilitj  ef  the  ooontiy  «Mt  and 

transit  '*  (1.  8.  c.)     Ptolemy,  while  distin-  aouth  of  thia  lake  (which  ia  undonbtadly  tbs 

guishing  tlie  Greater   Armenia   altogether  Lake  Spauta  of  Steabo,  zi.  p.  760),  aaeOc^* 

from  Cappadocia  (v.  13),  appears  to  include  graph.  Joum.  voL  z.  pp.  5-15,  and  28-31. 
the  Leaser  within  it  (v.  6  and  7). 
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sponding  with  the  modem  province  ofAzerbijan,  From  hence  Media 
Magna  extended  eastward  to  the  Caspian  Gates  near  Mount  Dema^ 
vend,  following  the  line  of  Elbvrz^  and  being  separated  from  the 
Caspian  by  a  portion  of  Hyrcania,  now  Mazandercui.  On  the  west, 
the  Assyrian  plain  formed  the  boundary,  Media  here  lying  along 
Zagros,  and  reaching  southwards  to  about  the  d2nd  parallel,  where 
Persia  adjoined  upon  it.  Eastward  Media  was  bounded  by  the 
Great  Salt  Desert,  which  extends  across  Iran  from  iat.  35°  to  lat. 
30°.  The  entire  country  was  thus  eight  degrees  (550  miles)  long, 
and  from  250  to  300  miles  broad. 

(iii.)  Below  Media  was  Persia,  nearly  coinciding  with  the 
modem  province  of  Fars,  On  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  Susiana, 
on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  east  by  Carmania  (Kerman), 
and  upon  the  north,  as  has  been  remarked,  by  Media.'  It  contained, 
besides  a  portion  of  2^agros,  the  fertile  districts '  about  Shiraz  and 
lake  Baktigan,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  sandy  and  unproductive 
plain,  lying  partly  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  partly  north 
and  east  of  the  great  chain,  which  in  this  part  breaks  up  and 
ramifies.  The  northern  portion  of  the  countiy,  in  Zagros,  and  next 
to  Media,  was  known  to  the  later  Greeks  as  Paretacen^.*  This 
tract,  however,  which  seems  to  be  the  mountain  country  north-west 
of  Ls^bhan,  formed  a  debateable  ground  between  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Media  and  Persia,  and  was  sometimes  reckoned  to  the  one,  some- 
times to  the  other.'  The  remaining  Persian  provinces  are  unim- 
portant. We  may  perhaps  recognise  in  the  Mardy^n^  of  Ptolemy,' 
which  lay  upon  the  sea-coast,  the  country  of  the  Mardi,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  among  the  Persian  tribes,'  and  in  his  Taoc^n^,  the 
countiy  of  the  Taocmi  or  modem  Dalakiy  who  dwell  north-east  of 
Bushire  on  the  Khist  river.  Pasargadas,  the  earlier,  and  Persepolis 
the  later  capital,  were  the  two  principal  towns.*  Their  position  is 
clearly  marked  by  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Murg-Avh^  and  the  ruined 
palace  of  Darius  near  Jstakher,*  Both  were  flEtirly  central,  being 
situated  in  the  mountain-region  half  way  between  the  low  coast 
tract  and  the  elevated  desert  country  towards   Yezd,  and  being 


*  See  Kinneir's  PenktQ  Empire,  pp.  59-64.  ihemselveB  are  probably  equhralents,  but  the 

*  Ptolem.  vi  4.  two  cities  were  certainly  distinct.    They  are 

*  Herodotos  calls  the  ParStacdni  a  Median  carefally  distingnished  by  Strabo  (rr.  p. 
tribe  (L  101),  and  Stephen  makes  Parstaca  1035),  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  2t>),  Arrian  (Exped. 
a  Median  dty  (ad  toc).  Ptolemy  distinctly  Alex.  vii.  1,  ad  init.),  Ptolemy  (Geograph.  vi. 
assigns  Parietaodn^  to  Persia  (L  s.  c).  £ra-  4),  and  others.  In  point  of  &ct  tiiey  were 
tosthencs  (ap.  Strab.  ii.  p.  116),  Strabo  (xi.  more  than  40  miles  apart,  Murg-'Aubt  the 
pp.  759,  762,  Ik.),  PUny  (H.  N.  vi.  26),  and  site  of  Pasargadse,  being  42  miles  almost 
Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  iii.  19),  seem  to  ngud  doe  north  of  the  Chehl-Mmar,  or  Palace  of 
the  country  of  the  P^uvtaoeni,  or  ParstacK,  the  Forty  Pillars,  undoubtedly  the  ruins  of 
as  separate  both  from  Persia  and  Media.  the  later  capital.   (See  Kinneir*s  Routes  in 

^  Geograph.  yi.  4.  the  Appendix  to  his  *  Persian  Empire,*  p. 

'  Herod.  L  125.  461.) 

*  Some  writers,  as  Sir.  W.  Ouseley  (Tra-        ^  See  note  <  on  Book  i.  ch.  214. 

Tels,  vol.  u.  pp.  316,  et  seqq.)  and  Niebnhr        '  See  Chardin's  Voyage  en  Perse,  rol.  iL 

(see  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  141,  et  seqq.;   Ker  Porter's  Travels, 

Lectoroi  12  and  18,  pp.  115  and  162,  E.T.),  vol.  i.  pp.  576-683 ;  and  Kinneir's  Persian 

have  regarded  Persepolis  and  Puargadse  as  Empire,  pp.  76,  77. 
two  names  of  the  same  place.    The  names 
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about  eqiiidistant  from  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the 
province. 

Persia  was  the  smallest,  as  Media  was  the  largest,  of  the  three 
great  mountain  countries;  from  north  to  south  it  did  not  exceed 
300,  nor  from  east  to  west  230  miles.  Hence  the  epithet  of  a 
*'  scant "  land,  which  Herodotus  applies  to  it  in  the  last  chapter  of 
his  History.'  Its  general  character  also  justifies  his  expressions 
"churlish"  and  *' rugged;"'  for  though  the  mountains  contain  a 
certain  number  of  "  fertile  plains  "  and  a  few  **  delightful  valleys,'*  • 
yet  for  the  most  part  the  hill-sides  are  bare,  the  valleys  mere 
ravines,  and  the  level  tracts  arid  and  sandy.^ 

(iv.)  Although  it  was  usual  to  regard  the  three  countries  of 
Armenia,  Media,  and  Fei-sia  as  dividing  among  them  the  entire 
mountain-tract  north  and  east  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley,  yet  it 
seems  as  if  there  had  been  at  all  times  a  number  of  tribes,  not 
really  either  Armenian,  Median,  or  Persian,  who  maintained  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  partial  or  complete  independence,  like  the  Kurds 
and  Lurs  (or  Luks)  of  the  present  day,  in  the  more  inaccessible 

fortions  of  the  highlands.  Such  were  the  Namri  or  Nimri  of  the 
nscriptions,  who  held  Zagros  almost  from  one  end  to  the  other 
during  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  and  were  in  perpetual 
rebellion  against  the  Assyrian  kings.  Such  again  are  probably  the 
Dardanians,'  Matienians,*  Paricanians,^  Orthocorybantians/  Utians, 
and  Mycians '  of  Herodotus,  the  Carduchi  of  Xenophon,'^  the  Gor- 
dieeans  and  Uxians  of  Strabo'  and  Arrian,'  the  Cordueni,  Mizsei, 
Saitae,  Hyi,  &a  of  Pliny.*  Of  these  various  tribes  the  one  of  the 
greatest  name  and  note — which  may  be  traced  uninterruptedly  from 
the  time  of  Xenophon  to  the  present  day,  and  which  has  apparently 
absorbed  almost  all  the  others — is  that  which  ancient  writers  demg- 
nate  under  the  slightly  varied  appellations  of  Carduchi,  Gordiasi, 
Cordueni,*  and  perhaps  Cardaces  *  and  Cyrtii  (Kvpnoc),*  and  which 
still  holds  the  greater  portion  of  the  region  between  Armenia  and 

^  r^r  7^  iicrintBa  6\lyiiv  (Herod,  ix.  as  Wesaeling  ooi\}ectared  long  ago  (ad  Diod. 

122).  Sic.  ziT.27).     Plinj  (H.N.tL  15)  kkntifin 

*  Avwpifiy  .  .  .  rpnix^fiv  (ibid.).  Compare  the  Carduchi  aod  Cordueni.  Stniibo*a  Gor« 
Xen.  Ofrop.  vn.  v.  §  67.  Udpaou  rks  djioA  (Topiv^ni,  I.  a.  c)  links  togetber 
oIkoi  .  . .  iwtwoy^ara  fitn-as  8id  riitf  r^t  Gordisi  and  Oordnem.  Tbe  ethnic  txUe, 
X^por  rpax^^ifTa.  whichever  form  we  gire  it,  ia  probiUT  to  be 

*  Kinneir,  p.  55.  connected  with  the  Aasyrian  term  Attr^adi^ 
1  See  note  to  Book  ix.  ch.  122.  which  in  the  only  word  uaed  througboiit  tba 
'  Herod,  i.  189.  inscriptions  for  the  "  warlike  youth**  of  a 

*  Ibid.  ch.  202 ;  and  compare  v.  49  and  52.  nation.     Strabo  observes  (xv.  p.  1041)  thmt 

*  Ibid.  iii.  92,  and  vii.  68.  Carda  meant  rh  &y8p«9ef  ml  voXf^u*^. 

s  Ibid.  iii.  92.                    *  Ibid.  vii.  68.  *  This  identification  rasts  tiadij  on  tlie 

*  Anab.  rv^.  i.  8,  &c  similarity  of  sound.  It  receives  Mme  support 
■  Strab.  xi.  762 ;  xvi.  pp.  1 038, 1060,  &c.  from  the  occurrence  of  Cardaces  in  tbe  mixed 

*  Exped.  Alex.  iu.  7  and  17.  army  of  Antiochus  (Polyb.  v.  79V  wher«  we 
1  H.  N.  vi.  15  and  27.  seem  to  have  a  right  to  look  for  Kurds. 

s  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  1060)  identifies  the  Car-        *  The  K^prio«  an  mcntioDed  by  StnU 

duchi  and  Gordiad  with  sufficient  deamess,  only,  I  believe.     He  speaks  of  them  aa  seat- 

even  according  to  the  reading  of  the'lfSS.  tered  about  Zagros  and  Miphates,  aad  paiii* 

I  have  no  dcmbt,  however,  &at  he  wrote,  cularly  as  dwelling  both  in  northem  M 

Uphs  8i  ry  Tlypu  r&  rfir  TopZvaitw  (xi.  p.  761)  and  in  Persia  Proper  (tbid.^ 

Xtfpia,  odr  ol  wiXoi  Kopdo^x^*^'  fAryo^i  compare  xv.  p.  1031). 
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Luristan  under  the  well-known  name  of  Kurds.  The  country 
assigned  to  this  race  in  ancient  times  is  usually  the  rugged  tract 
east  of  the  Tigris,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  ^rt  and 
^t^ts  (in  long.  42**)  to  the  vicinity  of  Rowanduz  (in  long.  44°  50').* 
Sometimes,  however,  we  find,  instead  of  this  country,  that  GordySn^ 
or  Gordissa  is  regarded  as  the  mountain-chain  north  of  Mesopotamia, 
which  Strabo  ccdls  Mount  Masius,"  and  which  lies  directly  south  of 
the  Tigris  where  it  runs  east  between  Diarbekr  and  Ti,^  Kurds 
doubtless  extended  through  this  whole  region,  and  (if  we  regard 
Cardaces  and  Cyrtii  as  equivalent  terms  to  Carduchi)  were  even 
found  in  Persia  Proper,'  where  the  modem  Lurs  are  perhaps  their 
descendants  and  representatives.'  The  other  tribes  which  have 
been  named  admit  even  less  of  being  located  with  accuracy,  if  we 
except  the  Uxians,  whose  position  in  the  Bakhtiyari  mountains,  from 
long.  49°  to  51°,  is  pretty  plainly  indicated  by  Strabo  *  and  Arrian." 

11.  West  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Mediterranean,  lay  three  countries,  inhabited  for  the  most  part 
by  cognate  races,  but  of  widely  different  characters  and  dimensions ; 
viz.,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia.  A  brief  notice  of  these  well-known 
tracts  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

(i.)  The  vast  country  of  Arabia,  which  has  a  superficies  of  above* 
a  million  square  miles,"  and  is  thns  more  than  equal  to  oue-fourth  of 
Europe,  is  a  peninsula  bounded  on  three  sides  by  seas,  but  possessing 
on  the  fourth  no  marked  natural  limit.  Some  writers  consider  that 
a  line  drawn  from  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Persian  Gulf  above 
Bubian  to  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Bed  Sea  at  Suez,  which  would 
pass  almost  exactly  along  the  30th  parallel,  is  the  proper  northern 
boundary.^  Others,  alive  to  the  fact  that  Arabs  have  always  been 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  tract  projecting  towards  the  north  from 
this  base,  in  the  shape  of  a  right-angled  triangle  as  far  as  the  vicinity 
of  Aleppo,  extend  Arabia  northwards  to  the  37th  parallel,  and  make 
the  Euphrates  and  the  narrow  isthmus  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  gulf  of  Iskenderun  inclose  the  Arabian  territory  on  its  fourth  side.' 
In  ancient  times,  however,  a  portion  of  this  triangular  space  was 
always  reckoned  to  Syria,  which  included  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  in  the 


*  This  is  clearly  the  oonntry  of  Xenophon's  109.)  In  its  names  of  objects,  however,  it  is 
Cardochi  (Anab.  iv.  i.  §  3,  et  seqq.),  as  it  is  identical  with  the  Scyihic  of  ancient  Babjr- 
of  Arrian's  Gordjriei  (Exped.  Alex.  iii.  7),  and  Ionia.                                         • 

of  Pliny's  Cordneni,  who  border  on  Adubene  ^  Strabo  pboes  the  sonroes  of  both  the 

(H.  1^.  vi.  15).    It  is  also  the  Gordyene  of  Choaspes  and  the  Pasitigris  in  the  oonntry  of 

Ptolemy  (v.  13).    Whether  Strabo  intends  the  Uxians  (xi.  pp.  1032  and  1084).     He 

to  place  any  Gordiaeans  on  the  left  bank  of  also  makes  the  Uxians  border  on  the  Ely- 

the  Tigris  is  perhaps  doubtful.   He  may  mean  mseans  (p.  1038). 

to  do  so  in  book  xri.  p.  1059-1060.  '  See  the  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  17,  and  compare 

*  Strab.  xi.  p.  759,  and  p.  766.  the  Geograph.  Joum.  toI.  xiii.  pp.  108-112. 
"f  This  is  certainly  Strabo's  ordinary  view.  '  Chesney,  toI.  ii.  p.  448. 

See  zL  pp.  759  and  769  ;  xvi.  p.  1046,  &c  «  As  the  elder  Niebuhr.  See  his  "  Deaorip- 

*  See  Strab.  xi.  p.  761,  X7.  p.  1031,  and  tion  de  TArabie,"  p.  1.  Compare  Mr.  P. 
p.  1041.  Smith's  article  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of 

*  The  language  spoken  by  the  Lurs  is  in  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 
its  grammar  a  dialect  of  the  Kurdish.    (See  *  Chesney,  1.  s.  c. 

Oeognph*  Joum.  toL  iz.  part  i.  ^.  105  and 
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desert  countiy,*  and  came  at  least  as  low  as  Thapsacus  {El-Eammdm) 
on  the  Euphrates/  Ancient  Arabia  therefore  may  best  be  regarded 
as  an  irregular  rectangle,'  with  the  angles  facing  the  cardinal  points, 
bounded  on  the  south-west  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south-east  bj  the 
Indian  Ocean,  on  the  north-east  by  that  ocean,  by  the  Persian  Oulf, 
and  by  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Thapsacus,*  and  on  the 
north-west  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
past  the  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea/  and  thence  by  Bozrah. 
rBostra)  and  Palmyra  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  vicinity  of  El-Hamimdm. 
Its  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  about  1500  miles  ;  its 
greatest  breadth,  which  is  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from 
Cape  Babelmandel  to  the  Jias-d-Hadd,  exceeds  1200  miles. 

The  formal  division  of  Arabia  into  three  regions — ^the  Happy,  tlie 
Stony,  and  the  Desert — which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  later 
Greeks  and  Romans,  is  first  found  in  Ptolemy.'  Eratosthenes  appears 
to  have  distinguished  but  two  regions,  the  northern  or  Desert,  and 
the  southern  or  Happy.*  This  two-fold  division  is  followed  by 
Strabo,*  Pliny,*  and  Mela;*  while  Ptolemy's  view  is  adopted  by 
Agathemer,'  and  the  Armenian  Geography.*  '*  Happy  Arabia"  was 
at  first  the  south-western  comer  of  the  peninsula  from  about  Mecca 
to  Aden ;  but  the  term  was  gradually  extended  till  it  came  to  include 
the  entire  peninsula  below  a  line  drawn  from  Bubian  to  AkabaK. 
•'  Stony  Arabia,"  or  Arabia  PetrsBa,  lay  above  this  to  the  west;  it 
contained  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  the  region  bordering  upon 
Judeea  and  Syria,  as  far  as  Bozrah.  Arabia  Deserta  lay  above  Arabia 
Felix  to  the  east ;  it  was  the  tract  which  bordered  the  Mesopotamian 
valley  from  Thapsacus  downwards,  and  which  extended  westward  to 
Palmyr^ne  and  Arabia  Petrssa.*  The  terms  Petreaa  and  Deserta  are 
not  ill  applied ;  but  Arabia  Felix,  unless  in  the  narrow  sense  in 
which  it  was  first  used,  is  a  complete  misnomer. 

(ii.)  The  Syria  of  the  geographers'  is  the  tract  lying  west  of  the 


*  See  Plin.  H.  N.  t.  24, 25  ;  Ptolem.  y.  15 ;     siana.    (See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson'i  OomiDaitarx 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  toc.  lHUfivpa,  &c.  on  the  Assyrian  InscriptioiiB,  p.  61,  note  *.) 

^  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4 ;  Theopomp.  Fr.  53 ;         '  AoconUng  to  Herodotos  (iu.  5),  Armbm 
Plin.  H.  N.  v.  24 ;   Ptolon.  v.  15.  in  this  part  toacbed  the  Medito-ranean  ftir  a 

*  The  most  violent  irregularity  is  the  re*     short  distance,  but  herein  he  diffen  fztm 
markable  projection  at  the  mouth  of  the  Per-     most  other  writers.     Pliny  seems  to 
sian  Gulf,  separating  between  it  and  the  In-     wi 
dian  Ocean,  whereby  the  contour  of  Arabia 
is  rendered  not  unlike  that  of  a  sitting  cat, 
the  projection  in  question  forming  the  anixnal*s 
head.   Putting  this  aside,  it  must  also  be  noted 
that  the  breadth  of  Arabia  gradually  contracts 
towards  the  north,  the  distance  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  below  Ba/irein  being 
800  miles,  while  the  distance  from  Sues  to 


h  him  (v.  11). 

Geograph.  v.  17  and  19 ;  ri.  7. 
Ap.  Strab.  rrL  pp.  1089  and  1091. 
Strab.  xvi.  pp.  .1088-9. 
H.  N.  T.  11,  24,  ad  fin.;  tl  2S. 
De  Sit.  Orb.  L  10. 
Geograph.  ii.  6. 
Compare  §  83,  85,  and  86. 
These  are  the  views  of  Ptolemy,  who 


Thapsacus  is  less  than  600  miles.  alone  draws  the  limita  with  any  attempt  at 

'  Xenophon,  as  has  been  already  remarked 


(supra,  p.  471),  extends  Arabia  across  the  i  Herodotus  included  Gsppadocia  in  S"^ 

Euphrates  (Anah.  I.  v*  §  1),  and  Strabo  no-  thus  extending  it  to  theKuxine  (i.  6, 72,  ^k^\ 

tices  the  &ct  that  Arabians  occupied  a  por-  Xenophon,  if  the  reading  in  Anab.  1.  ir.  §  19 

tion  of  Mesopotamia  (xri.  pp.  1060-1).  They  be  correct,  regarded  it  as  stretching  aistica  th» 

sometimes  even  extended  themselTes  into  Su-  Euphrates.   Stnbo  (xvi.  p.  1063),  PImy  ^U. 
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Euphrates  from  the  place  where  it  breaks  through  Mount  Taurus 
to  Thapsacus,  and  extending  thence  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of 
south  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  part  of  Taurus  and  by  Amanusjf ^/ma  Tc^h  and  Jawur 
Tagh\  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  and  PhoBnicia,*  on  the  south 
by  Arabia  Petrasa,  and  on  the  east  by  Arabia  Deserta  and  the 
Euphrates.  Its  shape  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  human  foot,  the  toe 
touching  Eg3rpt  and  the  heel  the  Euphrates  near  Thapsacus.  Its 
length  along  the  coast  from  Issus  to  the  River  of  Egypt  (  Wady-d-Arish) 
is  somewhat  more  than  400  miles;  the  breadth  yaries  from  100 
miles  between  Issus  and  the  Euphrates  to  more  than  500,  between 
Egypt  and  Thapsacus.  The  entire  area  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
England,  or  between  50,000  and  60,000  square  miles.* 

Syria  was  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces  the  limits  of  which 
were  mostly  very  marked  and  distinct.  To  the  north  lay  Commag^n^, 
a  name  found  under  the  form  of  Qummttkh  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions,* which  was  the  narrow  but  fertile  tract  immediately  south  of 
Taurus,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  west  by 
Amanus,  and  on  the  south  by  Uie  region  called  Cyrestica  or  Cyr- 
rhistica.'  This  latter  region  consisted  of  the  knot  of  mountains  lying 
directly  between  the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  the  Euphrates ;  it  was  some- 
times reckoned  to  Seleucis,*  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  whole 
oountry  between  Commag^ne  and  Coele-Syria,  extending  from  about 
Ain-Tab,  in  lat.  37°,  nearly  to  the  sources  of  the  Orontes  in  lat.  34®. 
In  Seleucis  were  included,  besides  Cyrrhistica,  Chalybonitis,  or  the 
region  of  Chalybon^  (the  modem  Aleppo),  Chalcis  or  Chalcidic^,  a 
small  tract  about  the  lake  into  which  the  river  of  Aleppo  empties 
itself;  Casidtis,  the  sea-board  from  the  Orontes  southward  to  the 
borders  of  Phoenicia ;  Pieria,  the  little  comer  between  the  Orontes 
and  Mount  Amanus,  together  with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
which  was  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Hamatn,"  and  the  Apamen^  of  the 
post- Alexandrine  writers.  Below  Seleucis  was  the  country  called 
Uoele-Syria,  which  was  properly  the  valley  of  the  Litany,  or  the 
hollow  (ffocXia),  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,*  but  which  was 

N.  ▼.  12),  and  Ptolemy  (Geograph.  r.  15),  H.  N.  r.  23,  &c 

agree  substantially  with  the  statements  in  '  As  by  Strabo,  who  dirideB  Syria  into  fire 

the  text  provinces  only ;   viz.  Commagene,  Seleada, 

'  Strabo  (1.  s.  c.)  indndes  Phoenicia  in  Ccele-Syria,  Juds»t  and  Phoenicia  (1.  s.  c.). 

Syria.    Pliny  (1.  s.  c.)  inclines  to  do  the  same,  Pliny  indndes  Cyrrhistica  in  Coele-Syria. 

but  notes  that  some  (qoi  aubtiliua  dividunt)  Ptolemy  makes  it  separate  from  both. 

made  them  distinct  ooantries.     Herodotus  "*  Chalybon  is  probably  the  Hdbon  of  Scrip- 

(UL  5),  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  98),  Mela  (i.  11-  ture,  so  famous  for  its  excellent  wine.  (Com- 

12),  and  Ptolemy,  r^ard  tl^m  as  separate.  pare  Ezek.  xxvii.  18,  with  Strab.  xv.  p.  1043, 

'  Col.  Chesney  givw  the  area  as  53,762}  and  Athen.  i.  22.) 

aqnare  geograj^tccd  miles,  or  more   than  '  Hamath  (the  modem  HamaK)  was  the 

60,000  square  statute  miles«  but  his  estmiate  capital  of  a  considerable  kingdom  in  northern 

inrJndeft  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia.  Sjrria  from  the  time  of  David  to  that  of  Sen- 

(See  Euphrat  Exped.  vol.  i.  p.  384.)  naeherib  (2  Sam.  viii.  9  ;  2  Kings  xix.  13, 

^  The  Qummukh  of  the  inscriptions  does  &c.).    It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Assy- 

not,  howeTer,  answer  m  position  to  Comma-  rian  inscriptions  of  this  period.     (See  Sir  H. 

fgj^nA,  It  consists  rather  oif  the  southern  skirts  Bawlinson*s  Commentary,  pp.  35, 39,40,  &c.) 

of  Taurus,  from  the  Euphrates  at  SumeiseU  *  Cf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1075.     KoiKiiirvpla 

to  the  Tigris  at  Diarbekr.^[H.C.R.]  KoXtireu  I9ims  ^  r^  Aifidy^  icol  'ArrtKf 

'  Strab.  xW.  p.  1063  ;  Ptol.  r.  15 ;  Plin.  fidt^^  bu^piffiiirti. 
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made  to  inclnde  also  the  valley  of  the  Chrysorrhoas  (Barada)  east  of 
Anti-Libaniis,  and  the  country  about  Damascus,*  one  of  the  richest 
regions  of  Asia.'  South  of  Coele-Syria  lay  Palestine,  extending  from 
the  sources  of  Jordan  and  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  to  the  River 
of  Egypt  (  Wady-el-Arish)  on  the  south,  and  containing  the  well  known 
provinces  of  GkJilee,  Samaria,  Judaea,  and  Idumsea,  west  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  Itursea  and  Peraea,  east  of  the  same.'  On  the  side  of  the 
desert,  separated  from  the  fertile  coast  tract  by  a  broader  or  narrower 
belt  of  arid  territory,  were  the  two  oases  of  Tadmor  and  Bozrah,  the 
one  the  capital  of  the  district  known  as  Palmyr^n^,  which  was  the 
entire  country  between  Syria  Proper  and  the  Euphrates,  the  other 
the  chief  city  of  the  region  called  Trachonitis,  the  d-Ledjajoid  JAd- 
Hawrcsn  of  the  present  day. 

(iii.^  Along  a  portion  of  the  sea-board  of  Syria,  stretching  from 
about  lat.  36°  20'  to  32°  40',  lay  Phoenicia,*  a  narrow  strip  of  territoiy 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  190  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  never  so  much  as  20  miles,  sometimes  little  more  than 
a  single  mile*  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  containing  about  2000, 
or  at  most  2500  square  miles,  a  less  space  (that  is)  than  several  of 
the  English  counties — so  slight  and  accidental  is  the  connexion 
between  territorial  extent  and  political  consequence.  Well  watered 
by  the  numerous  perennial  streams  which  descend  from  the  ranges 
of  Lebanon  and  Bargylus  (Jebel-Nosairi),  sheltered  from  invasion  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  great  separator,  the  sea,'  on  the  other  by  the 
high  mountain-line  interposed  between  its  smiling  palm-groves  and 
the  natural  march  of  Eastern  conquest,'  with  numerous  harbours,  a 
fairly  productive  soil,  and  inexhaustible  forests  of  timber  on  the 
flanks  of  Lebanon,  Phoenicia  was  a  region  in  which  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  flourishing  commercial  communities  grew  up  at  an 


1  Strab.xvi.pp.l074,1075;Ptolem.y.l5.  Ahiad  or  the  Ras-en-Nakhora  (Saai  and 

>  See  Chesney's  Enphrat  Exped.  vol.  i.  Palestine,  p.  262).     I  have  deferred  to  the 

p.  527.  authorities  of  Pliny  and  Ptdemy. 

»  For  a  fall  aocx>nnt  of  then  ooontries  the  ^  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  99.    ipiaxv  tk  Mi 

reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent  work  of  ixl  araiiovs  I  rh  rKdros. 

Professor  Stanley  ("  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  *  It  ia  perhaps  not  amere  iaiHT'  to  eonocot 

connexion  with  their  History  "  ]U«idon,  Mnr-  ^  q^^  WXayof  with  the  Hebrew  3^8 

ray,  1856),  which  is  a  model  of  descnptive  '                                      r  r 

geography.  J9tf2^,  "separation.**   (See Soott and  Laidell^t 

*  The  limits  of  PhoBnida  are  not  very  Lexicon,  ad  voc  T4karyos.)    At  any  rate, 

deao^Iy  marked  either  to  the  north  or  to  the  whether  the  etymology  holds  or  ao.  the  fret 

south.     Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  98)  makes  Ph®-  remains  that  the  sea  in  early  times  was  not* 

nicia  the  entirt  seaboard  of  Syria.     Strabo  as  now,  the  oniter,  but  thedirider  of  natioos. 

reiranls  it  as  commencing  at  Gabala  {Jebiil),  Mr.  Stanley  rightly  obaerres  (Pklestme*  y, 

a  iitUe  sonih  of  Laodicea  {Ladikiyeh),  and  113),  "  When  Israel  first  settled  in  PkksstiDe, 

extending  to  Pelnsium  (xvi.  p.  1070,  and  p.  the  Meditemmean  was  not  yet  the  tboroii^- 

lu75).     Pliny  (H.  N.  ▼.  19  and  20)  makes  fere — it  was  rather  the  boundary  and  t^ 

it  b<^n  with  Aradns  {RwMi\  and  end  a  little  terror  of  the  eastern  nations.** 

below  Mount  GarmeL      Ptolemy  (v.    15)  "^  The  tide  of  invasion  would  almost  always, 

agrees  as  to  the  southern  limit,  but  makes  as  a  matter  of  course,  flow  along  the 


the  northern  the  river  Eleutherns  {Nahr^l"  nected  ^^eys  of  the  Orootes  and  Utany.  Oa 

Ketfir,  lat  34°  42'),  which  Strabo  says  was  the  right  of  these  valleys  the  chunsof  AVs^riri 

often  considered  as  the  boundary  (p.  1071).  and  Libnan  (Lebanon)  rise  abruptly  to  a 

Mr.  Stanley,  regarding  Ac^  or  Ekron  (now  height  varying  from  1000  to  7000  feet.   (Sw 

Akka  or  Acre)  as  properly  a  Philistian  town,  Chesney  s  Euphrat  Eiped.  vol.  L  pp.  387. 

makes  Phoenicia  terminate  at  the  Has^l^  388.) 
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early  date,  whose  influence  npon  the  world's  history  was  little  pro- 
portioned to  the  restricted  Imits  of  their  territorial  sovereignty. 
Asiatic  civilisation,  rising  in  lower  Babylonia,  naturally  and  we  may 
almost  say  necessarily,  reached  first  at  this  point  the  Western  Sea. 
Here  was  Marathns,  the  extreme  West  of  the  first  comers,'  who 
however  in  course  of  time  discovered  a  West  (Ereb  or  Europe) 
beyond  themselves,  to  which  they  were  Cadmdnim  or  Cadmeians, 
that  is,  Easterns.'  Here  western  commerce  and  navigation  began, 
and  hence  the  ships  and  colonies  went  forth,  which  planted  civilisation 
and  refinement  on  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  the  negroes  of  Ouinea  and 
the  painted  savages  of  the  British  Islands. 

Pbcenicia  contained  no  provinces,  but,  like  the  Greek  countries  of 
Acheea,  Ionia,  <&c.,  was  parcelled  out  into  the  territories  of  a  number 
of  independent  towns.  These  were — commencing  on  the  south — 
Ac^  or  Acre  (the  Aku  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions),  Ecdippa  (He- 
brew and  Assyrian  Akzib),  Tyre,  Sarepta,  Sidon,  Berytus  (now  Beyroot) 
Byblus  (the  Hebrew  Gebal,  and  Assyrian  GubaJ,  now  JebeQ),  Tripolis, 
and  Aradus  (Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Arvad,  now  Ruad),  Of  these 
Tyre  and  Aradus  originally  occupied  islands :  the  others  lay  close 
upon  the  shore.  Sidon,  Tyre,  Byblus,  and  Aradus,  which  succeeded 
to  the  stUl  earlier  Marathus,'  were  perhaps  the  most  ancient.  Tri- 
polis, which  cannot  be  the  native  name,'  was  a  colony  from  the  three 
cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus.*  The  territory  of  Aradus  seems 
to  have  extended  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Phoenicia  near  Gabala 
(JebUi)  to  the  river  Eleutherus  ;*  that  of  the  other  towns  cannot  be 
fixed  with  exactness. 

12.  With  this  brief  notice  of  the  countries  west  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  the  present  Essay  may  well  terminate.  The  physical 
and  political  geography  of  the  part  of  Asia  which  stretches  still 
further  to  the  west,  and  is  known  generally  as  Asia  Minor,  or  the 

ninsula  of  Anatolia,  has  been  already  discussed  in  a  former 
Sssay.  The  distribution  of  the  several  tribes  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  inhabiting  Asia  towards  the  north  and  east  vdll  be 
made  a  separate  subject  of  consideration  hereafter. 


Eg 


*  See  Sir  H.  Bawlinsoa's  note  on  Ehbj  vi. 
§6. 

'  Vide  infra.  Book  ii.  ch.  44,  note. 

'  Marathus — ir6\it  iipxoia  ^oivIkw  ao- 
ooniing  to  Strabo — ^may  be  regarded  as  earlier 
than  Arados,  1.  from  the  Hamitic  character 
of  the  word ;  2.  from  the  early  disappearance 
of  the  place  (cf.  Scyiaz,  Peripl.  p.  99) ,  3. 
from  its  absorption  into  Aradus  (Strab.  zvi. 
p.  1071),  the  site  of  which  is  so  near  as  to 
present  Uie  oppearanoe  of  an  iitiruxiffM^f  by 
an  uifriendly  power.  [^Martu  (or  Marathns) 
in  the  Anyrian  inscriptions  is  not  found  as 
the  name  of  a  dty,  but  of  the  whole  oountry. 
It  is  a  Scythic  word,  signifying  literally 
«'  behind ;  '*  and  thence  *'  the  west,"  just  as 
in  the  Semitic  languages  Kedem  signified  lite- 


rally "  before,"   and   thence  **  the  east 
— H.  C.  R.] 

'  Perhaps  the  natire  name  was  Mahal' 
/t&a ;  at  least  this  town  appears  among  the 
Phoinician  dties  both  in  the  annals  of  ijarda- 
napalus  and  in  those  of  Sennacherib,  which 
shows  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  importance. 
Yet  no  trace  of  such  a  name  is  found  in  classic 
writers.— [H.  C.  R.] 

*  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  99 ;  Strab.  xri.  1072  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  toc.  TplwoKis.  Scyiaz  says 
that  Tripolis  was  really  three  cities  in  one, 
the  Tyrian,  Sidonian,  and  Aradian  colonists 
having  distinct  regions  of  the  town,  each 
enclosed  within  its  own  walls. 

♦  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  1070,  1071. 
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ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  BABYLONIANS  AND  ASSYRIANS.— [H.  C  R.] 

1.  General  oharactor  of  the  Mythology.  2.  Babylonian  and  Aasyrian  Pantheoiu 
not  identical.  3.  Thirteen  chief  deities,  (i.)  Aashur,  the  supreme  God  of 
Assyria — the  Asshur  of  GenesiB — ^his  emblem  the  winged  dnue.  (iL)  Ann, 
first  God  of  the  First  Triad — his  resemblance  to  Dia  or  Hades  —  his  templet 

—  gods  connected  with  him.    (iii.)  Bel-Nimrod  (f),  second  God  of  the  Triad 

—  his  wife,  Mylitta  or  Beltis  —  his  right  to  the  name  of  Nimrod  —  his  titles, 
temples,  &c.  (iv.^  Ifea,  third  God  of  the  Triad  —  his  correspondenoe  with 
Neptune  —  his  titles  —  extent  of  his  worship,  (v.)  BUta  (Beltis),  the  Gnat 
Groddess  —  oonfusion  between  her  and  Ishtar  —  her  titles,  temples,  &c.  (vi.) 
Gods  of  the  Second  Triad  —  Vul  —  uncertainty  about  his  name  —  Lord 
of  the  sky  or  air  —  an  old  god  in  Babylonia  —  his  numerical  s^bol.  (riL) 
Shanuu  or  San,  the  Sun-God  —  his  titles  —  antiquity  of  his  worship  in 
Babylonia  —  associated  with  Ouloy  the  Sun-Goddess  —  their  emblems  on  the 
monuments.  (yWi.)  Sin^  the  Moon-God  —  his  titles  —  his  temple  at  Ur — 
his  high  rank,  at  the  head  of  the  Second  Triad,  (iz.)  Ninip  or  Nm,  his  Tarioos 
titles  and  emblems  —  his  stellar  character  doubtful  —  the  Man-Bull  his 
emblem  —  his  name  of  Bar  or  Bar-shem  —  Nm,  the  Assyrian  Hercules  — 
his  temples  —  his  relationship  to  Bel-Nimrod —  Beltis  both  his  mother  and  his 
wife  —  his  names  Barzil  and  Sanda.    (z.)  Bel^Merodach  —  his  worship  ori- 

E'nally  Babylonian  —  his  temple  in  Babylon  called  that  of  Jupiter  Belua  — 
is  wife,  ZirhanU  or  Suocoth-Benoth.     (zi.)  Nergal  —  his  titles  —  his  con- 
nexion with  Nin  —  his  special  worship  at  Cutha  —  his  symbol,  the  Man-lion 

—  his  temples,  Ac.  (xii.)  Ishtar  or  Astarte  —  called  Nana  at  Babylon  — 
her  worship,  (xiii.)  Nebo  -r  his  temples  —  the  God  of  Learning  —  his  name, 
Tir,  &c.  4.  Other  gods  besides  the  thirteen  —  AUata,  Bel-Zvjm^  &e.  &• 
Vast  numbers  of  local  deities. 

1.  The  ancient  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria — whatever  may 
have  been  its  esoteric  character — bore  the  appearance  oiitwardly 
of  a  very  gross  polytheism.  We  may  infer  from  the  statements  of 
Berosus,  that  it  did  involve  in  its  origin  ideas  sufficiently  recondite 
with  respect  to  the  cosmogony  and  the  generative  functions  of 
nature/  and  we  further  know,  that  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
sages  of  Greece,  such  as  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  Democritos, 
borrowed  largely  from  Babylonian  sources  in  the  formation  of  their 
respective  systems  of  philosophy;  but  we  have  not  yet  acquired 
that  mastery  over  the  primitive  language  of  Babylon — as  distin- 
guished from  the  later  Semitic  dialect  of  Assyria — which  might 
enable  us  to  verify  the  high  pretensions  of  the  Chaldaeans  in  regard 
to  natural  religion,  from  modem  materials.* 


'  See  the  aooonnt  of  the  Babylonian  cos-  doubt  contain  all  that  we  oooM  desire  to 

mogony,  given  by  Polyhistor  from  Berosus,  know  with  regard  to  the  machinery  of  tl» 

and  quoted  by  Eosebius ;  SyooeUos,  p.  23 ;  Babylonian  rwgion,  and  probably  abo  tnat 

and  Aucher*8  Eusebins,  yd.  i.  p.  22,  sqq.  to  some  extent  of  its  myitwies.    l^Mse  tahlets* 

'  The  reference  is  to  the  mythological  day  howeyer,  are  composed  in  Bab^onian,  wtiirh 

tablets  found  in  the  royal  library  at  Ninereh,  was  the  sacred  and  literary  iaagni^  and  in 

and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Mnaenm,  very  few  instances  are  famiabed  eren  with  a 

which  are  in  great  anmbua,  and  which  no  gloM  or  eqilanatioa  in  Aa^yiiafi,  m  Ifaaft, 
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Of  all  the  branches  indeed  of  cnneiform  inquiiy,  an  explanation 
of  the  Babylonian  mythology  is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult,  not 
only  from  tiie  extraordinary  extent  and  complicated  character  of  the 
subject — numerous  independent  objects  of  science  being  more  or 
less  closely  connected  with  the  Pantheon" — but  especially  from  the 
redundant  nomenclature,  each  divinity  having  many  distinct  names 
by  which  he  is  indiiferently  designated,  and  being  further  indi- 
cated by  an  infinity  of  titles,  which  may  also  be  substituted  at  will 
for  the  proper  name,  according  to  the  locality  or  attribute  under 
which  the  god  is  worshipped.  Of  such  titles  there  are  at  least  forty 
or  fifty  appertaining  to  each  deity  ;  and  in  conning  over  therefore 
those  mythological  tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  which  contain 
lists  of  the  gods  or  idols  to  be  found  in  the  different  temples  of  the 
ohief  cities  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  the  student  is  bewildered  by 
an  endless  variety  of  names,  which,  if  they  really  indicated  different 
deitids,  would  render  hopeless  any  attempt  to  dissect  and  tabulate 
the  Pantheon.  In  the  present  paper  it  is  not  proposed  to  consider 
the  subject  in  its  entirety.  A  mere  sketch  of  the  Pantheon  will  be 
given,  the  principal  gods  being  alone  noticed,  and  the  remarks 
concerning  them  being  restricted  to  an  attempted  identification  of 
their  chief  names  and  titles :  a  description,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  of  their  functions  and  attributes;  some  account  of  the 
temples  in  which  they  were  worshipped ;  and  suggestions  as  to 
their  relationship  with  the  gods  of  classioal  mythology. 

On  examining  the  mythology  of  the  Babylonians,  the  first  point 
which  attracts  attention*  is  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  system 
with  that  which  afterwards  prevailed  in  Greece  and  Eome.  The 
same  general  groupiug  is  to  oe  recognised ;  the  same  genealogical 
succession  is  not  unixequently  to  be  traced ;  and  in  some  cases  even 
the  familiar  names  and  titles  of  classical  deities  can  be  explained 
from  Babylonian  sources.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  highly  probable 
that  among  the  primitive  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  when  tne  cuneiform  alphabet  vias  invented,  by  reducing 
pictures  to  phonetic  signs,  and  when  such  writing  was  first  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  religion,  a  Scythic,  or  Scytho-Arian  race  must 
have  existed,  who  subsequently  migrated  to  Europe,  and  brought 
with  them  those  mythical  traditions,  which,  as  objects  of  popular 
belief,  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  nascent  literature  of  their  native 
country ;  so  that  we  are  at  present  able  in  some  cases  to  explain 
obscurities  both  of  Greek  and  Eoman  mythological  nomenclature, 
not  simply  from  the  languages  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  but  even 
from  the  peculiar,  and  often  fantastic,  devices  of  the  cuneiform 
system  of  writing.* 


with  the  orception  of  helping  to  identify 
names  and  relationship,  th^  can  hardly  be 
tamed  to  any  aocntint.  The  Agsyrian  sources 
«f  information,  again,  which  consist  of  invo- 
catjoos  to  the  whole  Pantheon,  or  to  parti^ 
cnlar  gods,  prelized  to  historical  records,  or 
inscribed  upon  the  mystic  figures  of  the  gods 
thciDMlves,  are  for  the  most  pait  restricted 
to  a  long  catalogue  of  obscure  epithets,  and 

VOL.  I. 


thus  furnish  no  aid  with  regard  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  names. 

*  Among  such  objects  may  be  enumerated 
the  system  of  notation,  divisions  of  time,  the 
planets  and  atars,  animals,  metals,  colours, 
&c.  &c. 

^  It  is  hardly  safe,  perhaps,  from  our 
present  cuneifoim  materials,  to  draw  any 
general  conclusions  with  icgard  to  primitiTe 

2  I 
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2.  The  Pantheons  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  onght  in  strictness  to 
be  considered  separately,  for  in  many  respects  they  are  dissimilar, 
deities  which  are  prominent  in  one  mythology  being  unknown  in 
the  other,  and  each  system  moreover  having  originally  possessed  an 
independent  nomenclature.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
however,  critical  distinctions  cannot  be  attempted.  We  must  be 
content  then  with  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  deities,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  the  relative  positions  which  they  occupy  in  their  respective 
systems. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  mythology  originated  in  Babylonia,  and 
at  a  time  when  several  distinct  languages  were  spoken  by  the 
people  using  the  cuneiform  character ;  for  the  Museum  tablets  very 
often  exhibit  the  names  of  the  gods  in  three  parallel  columns,  all 
written  in  the  primitive  Scythic  of  Babylonia,  and  without  any 
attempt  to  give  the  Semitic  equivalents  of  Assyria  expressed 
phonetically.  It  is  indeed  of  extreme  rarity  to  find  any  phonetic 
explanation  of  the  names  of  the  gods.  The  Assyrians,  although 
using  the  old .  Babylonian  terms,  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
accustomed  improperly  to  speak  of  as  ideographs,  or  monograms,* 
applied  to  such  terms  their  own  vernacular  Semitic  equivalents ; 
but  it  is  only  inferentially,  for  the  most  part,  that  we  can  determine 
how  these  equivalents  were  pronounced. 

In  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  invocations  which  preface  the  his- 
torical inscriptions  of  the^  Assyrian  kings,  we  find  the  gods  of  the 
Pantheon  classified  in  distinct  groups.  There  is,  firstly,  Assha-^ 
the  supreme  god,  who  was  replaced  in  Babylonia  by  a  distinct  deity 
Jl  or  Ha ;  then  comes  the  governing  triad  answering  to  the  Pluto, 
Jupiter,  and  Neptune  of  Classical  mythology;  and  with  theee 
is  often  associated  the  supreme  female  deity  who  was  wife  of 
Jupiter  and  mother  of  the  gods.  The  next  group  is  that  which 
Berosus  describes  as  aar^  icai  ifKiov  rat  trtKiivi\v,  out  which  more 
strictly  answers  to  iEther,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  remaining 
five  deities  must  be  the  rove  trivri  irXdi'i|rac  of  the  same  passage.* 
These  thirteen  deities  will  now  be  examined  in  succession. 

(i.)  Asshur,  This  god  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Pantheon  of 
Assyria.  His  usual  titles  are  ''  the  great  Lord,"  *'the  King  of  all 
the  gods,"  '*  he  who  rules  supreme  over  the  gods,'*  and  sometimes 
*'  the  father  of  the  gods,"  although  that  title  more  properly  apper- 
tains to  the  second  deity  of  \hA  governing  triad.      His  special 


ethnology ;  jet  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  re-  that  the  PelaFgians  must  have  bekiofeed  to 

marking,  in  regard  to  Greek  and  Koman  the  Assyrian  fiimily,  and  the  Etmacam  to 

mythology,  that,  in  addition  to  the  Arian  the  Babylonian. 

element  which  forms  the  basis  of  both  systems,  *  The  only  cuneiform  agns  in  the  mjtlMK 

thei-e  is  a  prevailing  Semitic  character  in  the  logical  vocabulary,  which  are  at  all  Jeaeifiag 

one,  and  a  Scythic  character  in  the  other,  of  the  name  of  ide<^p«phs  or  monograoiB,  air 

Thus,  in  Greek  mythology,  the   following  the  abbreviations,  where  the  initial  cbaractor 

names   are   of    undoubted    Semitic    origin,  stands  for  the  entire  word;   as  in  ^  ftr 

Kp6vos,  "Zp^fios,  Ku34Ai?,  lUjSeifMi,  KdiZ-  Aa-shvr,  San  for  Sm-«i,  Pa  for  Paku,  bo, ; 

fjLos,  &c. ;   whilst  in   Latin   the  names  of  and  even  in  these  cases  we  cannot  be  sure  but 

Saturn.  Dis,  Vulcan,  &c.,  may  be  suspected  that  the  monosyllable  was  the  primitive 

to  be  Scythic.     If  this  dibtinction,  then,  be  and  the  full  name  a  later  compound, 

admitted,  the  inference  would  seem  to  be,  *  See  Cory's  Ancient  Fngme&ts  p.  26. 
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attributes  are  those  of  sovereignty  and  power:  he  is  thus  called 
''  the  giver  of  the  sceptre  and  crown,"  '*  he  who  establibhes  empire,'* 
*'  he  who  lengthens  the  ^^ears  of  the  king*s  reign  and  protects  his 
armies  and  his  forts,"  <&c.,  &oJ  In  the  list  upon  the  clay  tablets, 
which  seem  to  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  Babylonian  mythology  to  the  Assyrians,  he  is  never  mentioned, 
and  we  are  thus  unable  to  determine  his  synonyms.  His  name,  how- 
ever, is  written  indifferently  as  A-shur  and  As-shur,  and  Kometimes 
by  abbreviation  simply  as  As,  while  in  the  later  inscriptions  he  is 
distinguished  by  an  epithet  Klii  (?),  which  in  the  lists  is  attributed 
to  Arm,  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  period  of  the  introduction 
into  Assyria  of  the  worship  of  Asshur  under  that  name  ;  for  although 
the  kings  of  Ur,  Jsmi-dagon  and  Shamas-  Vul,  who  founded  a  temple 
on  the  Upper  Tigris  in  the  19th  century  b.c.,  are  stated  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  to  have  been  followers  of  Asshur ; 
vet  on  the  bricks  of  Shamas-  Vtd,  which  are  still  found  in  the  ruins 
of  KUeh'Sherghdt^  the  deity  whom  he  honoured  is  entitled  Ashit^ 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  was  the  primitive  Chaldaean 
form  of  the  name.'  It  is  further  remarkable  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  temple  at  KHeh-Sherghdt,  there  is  positively  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  far  as  our  present  experience 
extends,  no  other  notice  of  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Asshur.  The  country 
of  Assyria  derived  its  title  from  him ;  and,  as  the  patron  deity  of 
the  nation,  he  also  imposed  his  name  on  the  capital  city  of  Asshur 
(modem  Kikh-Sherghatj  which  was  the  seat  of  empire  apparently 
before  the  building  of  Nineveh  :  but  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
considered,  as  the  head  of  the  Pantheon,  of  too  high  a  rank  to 
receive  the  homage  of  his  votaries  in  any  particular  or  specicd 
temple.  Probably  all  the  shrines  throughout  Assyria  were  open  to 
his  worship;  but  neither  is  his  name  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
multitudinous  lists  of  idols  that  have  been  hitherto  examined,  nor 
is  Bit' Asshur  mentioned  amongst  the  temples  either  of  Nineveh  or 
of  Calah  {Nmrud),  The  Assyrian  kings,  however,  from  the  earliest 
times  evidently  regarded  Asshur  as  their  special  tutelary  divinity. 
They  constantly  used  his  name  as  an  element  in  their  own  titles ; 
they  invoked  him  on  all  occasions  which  referred  to  the  exercise 
of  their  sovereign  functions.  ITie  laws  of  the  empire  were  the  laws 
of  Asshur  r  the  tribttte  payable  from  dependent  kingdoms  was  the 
tribute  of  Asshur.  He  was  all  and  everything  as  far  as  Assyrian 
nationality  was  concerned ;  but  he  was  strictly  a  local  deity,  and 

7  The  Assyrian  authorities  from  which  the  *  Thus  the    Samaritan  text  of  Genesis, 

titles  of  the  gods  are  chiefly  qaoted  are  as  which  has  preserved  many  of  the  original 

follows:  1.  The  invocation  of  Sardanapalns,  Hamite  names,  of  which  the  later  Semitic 

oommendng  his  annals.     2.  The  invocation  equivaients  are  alone  given  in  the  Hebrew, 

of  his  SOD  Shalnuinvbar  on  the  BUck  Obelisk,  uses  Astun  for  Asahw,  the  termination  in  «n 

S.  Sorgon's  dedication  of  the  four  gates  of  being  in  all  probability  the  Arabic  participial 

his  dty  to  eight  of  the  principal  gods.     4.  nominative.     The  substitution  of  Astun  for 

An  invocation  on  a  tablet  of  Asshur-hani'  Asshur  may  perhaps,  however,  be  more  im- 

pal*a  ■  and,  5.  The  mythological  clay  tablets  mediately  compared  with  the  Pchlevi  forms 

generally.      For  Babylonian   materials  the  of  Mitvn  for  MOir  or  Mithra^  Atvn  for 

various  Inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Ne-  Adar  or  A^vro^  ''fire,"  shatvn  for  sha/utr, 

rigliaaar  and  Nabonidos  have  all  been  con-  "  a  city,"  &c.,  where  the  n  eveiywhete  takes 

salted.  the  pkce  of  r. 

2  I  2 
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his  name  was  almost  imkuown  bejond  the  limits  of  Assyria  Proper. 
In  Armenia  his  place  was  taken  by  a  national  divinity  named 
ATAaM  (whence,  perhaps,  the  people  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks 
with  the  Kaldees  of  the  South,  though  the  cuneiform  names  are 
entirely  distinct^,'  while  in  Babylonia  the  first  place  is  generally 
given  to  J  I  or  na,  who  was  possibly  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  who 
was  the  guardian  deity  of  the  primitive  Babylon  as  Asshtw  was  of 
Assyria.^ 

Every  god  is  associated  with  a  goddess;  and  the  supreme  female 
divinity,  Beltis  or  Mylitta,  **  the  mother  of  the  gods,"  is  thus  some- 
times odled  the  wife  of  Asshur  :  but  this  was  hardly,  it  would  seem, 
legitimate  mythology,  the  real  **  husband  of  Beltis  "  and  *'  &ther 
of  the  gods  "  being  the  second  member  of  the  governing  triad,  whom 
it  is  proposed  to  call  Bel-Nimrud,  while  the  wife  of  Asshur^  who 
appears  in  the  list  of  gods  to  whom  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  offered 
sacrifices  after  his  conquest  of  Babylonia,  is  named  Sfieruha.* 

It  is  hardly  permissible  to  doubt  that  Asshur  must  be  the  deified 
patriarch  of  Genesis  x.  11,  the  son  of  Shem  who  went  forth  from 
Shinar  and  founded  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  pagan  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  same  tradition,  and  thus  derive  the  name  of 
Assyria,  hw6  'Atrovpov^  tov  ZfftAovy*  and  in  later  ages  we  have  also  that 
valuable  notice  of  Damascius  on  the  Babylonian  mythology,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  primaeval  pair  *Aa(njp6c  c^d  Mcao'apj),*  and  of  the 

'  The  Triad  invoked  in  all  the  Armenian  but  to  Sm^  the  Moon-God.    See  abore,  Ebmj 

inscriptions  are  Khaidi,  the  Sun,  and  iEther:  VI.,  p.  367,  note  '. — H.  C.  K.     1861.] 

and  when  Sorgon  boasts  of  having  carried  off  ^  This  god  is  more  particularlT  Icmywii  as 

the  Armenian  gods  as  trophies  from  the  great  the  deit  j  from  which  Babyk»i  derived  xU 

city  Mukhaisir,  the  same  deitj  ia  mentioned,  name.     BaiHil^  as  the  cuneiform  oame  is 

"AXSof ,  according  to  the  Etymologicum  Mag-  written,  signiBes  "  the  gate  of  ///*  aikd  b  the 

num,  Was  an  epithet  of  the  Jupiter  wor-  Semitic  translation  of  a  Hamite  term,  A a<^MJ, 

shipped  at  Gaza  (called  by  St.  Jerome  and  which  must  have  been  the  original  title  of 

otheis  Mamas,  "the  lord  of  men**);   but  the  place.     The  name  was  probably  given  in 

that  term   is   probably  Semitic,  while  we  allusion  to  the  first  establishment  of  a  aeat  of 

must  look  for  Armenian  etymol(^les  in  the  justice,  as  it  was  in  **  the  gate  trf*  the  pakoe  ** 

primitive  Siythic  of  Babylonia,  the  name  of  or  "  the  g-ite  of  the  temple  "  that  in  earlv 

Akkcui,  which  denotes  Northern  Babylonia,  times  justice  was  administered,     /fa  suggests 

being  sometimes  applied  in  the  inscriptions  to  an  Egyptian  origin  although  there  is  no  evi- 

Ararat  or  Armenia.     This  ethnic  connexion,  dence  that  the  Babylonian  ^oA  was  in  any  way 

which  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  trace  I  connected  with  **  the  sun."    On  the  oontiary. 

in  the  language,  would  suggest  a  more  direct  we  may  infer  from  the  vocabolariea.  where 

explanation  for  the  double  use  of  the  term  Ba  is  translated  by  //,  and  joined  with  «w, 

Chaldee ;  but  the  Chaldees  of  the  South  were  **  a  king,**  that  it  simply  meant  *^  a  god,**  or 

certainly  Semites,  while  those  to  the  North  rather  perhaps  *'  the   god  '*   Kor'  ^(dx^- 

were  to  all  appearance  Scyths,  or  at  any  rate  Sanchoniathon  nys  that  'lAot  was  the  «me 

Scjrtho-Arians.      The  early  Syrian  fathera  as  IS^wos ;  bat  in  all  the  Semitic  langujig«>< 

seem  to  have  applied  the  name  Chaldaean  to  the  term  has  been  ever  osad  for  ^  a  god  ** 

the  Yezidi  heretics  (a8<«)ciating  them,  as  they  generally. 

do,  with  the  Marcionites  and  Manichseans) ;  *  The  name  is  otherwiae  written  .S%tfrrf^  ; 

and  the  same  people  are  called  Kasdim  by  but  the  goddess  thus  entitled,  although  in- 

the  Mesopotnmian  Jews  to  the  present  day.  eluded  in  the  general  li»ts,  does  not  appear  U 

If  this  be  the  case,  however,  the  name  has  that  rank  which  should  entitle  her,  aa  tbr 

again  shifted  in  modem  times,  for  Kalddni  wife  of  XmAkt,  to  be  plaosd  at  the  l^aA  o£ 

i»  now  adopted  by  the  whole  Nestorian  race  the  Pantheon. 

as  their   proper  national  title,   while    the  '  See    £t]mMd<^icum    Magnum,  i&   vot. 

Church  restricts  the  name  to  Nestorian  oon-  'Aanpia* 

v<>rl^toOitbolici8m.   [The  Armenian  ATA^i/ii  *  Mirnire  (or  Ki^^a^,  as  the  aune  t» 

is  now  found  to  correspond,  not  to  Asshur,  written  in  some  MSS.)  may  v«rj  wall  ha  a 
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triad  springing  from  them  'Avoc/IXXivoc,  and  'Aoc»  "^^o  have  their 
respective  representatives  in  the  inscriptions. 

At  an  early  period  of  cnneiform  inquiry  it  was  conjectured  that 
the  Nisroch  of  Scripture,  whose  name  is  written  'Atrapax  hy  the 
LXX./  might  he  identical  with  the  Asshur  of  the  inscriptions,  and 
that  the  deity  in  question  might  he  compared  with  the  Saturn  of 
classical  mythology;  hut  that  hypothesis  has  heen  destroyed  hy 
the  estahlishmeut  of  the  simple  fact  that  Asshur  had  no  temple  at 
Nineveh  in  which  Sennacherih  could  have  heen  worshipping  when 
he  was  slain  hy  his  rehellious  sons.  Nisroch,  whom  the  Talmndists 
identify  with  Saturn,  is  still  shrouded  in  ohscurity  ;•  hut  it  may  be 
permitted  to  conjecture  that  since  the  god  Asshur,  in  company  with 
the  gods  Nin  and  NergaU  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  inscriptions 
as  defeating  the  enemies  of  the  Assyrians  with  his  arrows,  and  since 
we  have  almost  direct  evidence  that  the  two  latter  gods  are  repre- 
sented respectively  by  the  man-bull  and  the  man-lion,  the  other  or 
chief  member  of  the  protecting  triad  must  be  recognised  in  the 
winged  globe  which  is  so  often  seen  in  the  sculptures  hovering 
over  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  from  which  a  figure  with  the 
homed  helmet,  the  sure  emblem  of  divinity,  shoots  his  arrows 
against  the  discomfited  foe. 

The  latest  historical  trace  of  the  god  Asshur  occurs  probably 
in  Isidore's  notice  of  the  Greek  city  of  Artemita  in  Babylonia, 
which  under  the  Parthians  is  said  to  have  resumed  its  old  title  of 
XaXaffop : '  this  title  which  signifies  "  the  fort  of  Asshur,"  having 
been  imposed  on  the  place  by  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  when  he  rebuilt 
the  city  in  about  750  B.C.* 

We  may  now  consider  the  triad  which  in  the  Assyrian  lists 
usually  follows  Asshur^  and  in  Babylonian  mythology  heads  the 
Pantheon,  or  is  only  preceded  by  Ra  or  //. 

(ii.)  Ann.  This  is  the  first  member  of  the  triad  and  appears  to 
answer  to  Hades  or  Pluto.     His  functions,  however,  are  not  very 


participial  form  cognate  with  Sheruya,  and  universal  emplojment  in  Assyrian  and  Baby- 

sigiiifying  merely  **  the  queen.'*     See  Cory's  Ionian  geography,  had  the  true  Semitic  pro* 

fragments,  p.  318.  nunoiation  of  Kar;  but  it  would  seem  almost 

*  This  (or  according  to  some  MSS.  Noura-  certain  that  this  word  must  have  been  oor- 
phx)  IB  the  orthography  used  in  Is.  xxzvii.  rupted  very  early  to  Kal  or  Khal,  from  the 
:S8.  In  2  Kings  xix.  37  the  name  is  written  constant  mx.nrrence  of  that  prefix  in  the 
by  the  LXX.  as  Mfffopdx*  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  correspondents  of 

*  See  Selden,  De  Diis  Syria,  p.  323.  The  the  old  Babylonian  names.  Thus  we  have 
only  cuneiform  title  at  all  resembling  Nisroch  XaX.'dirap.  or  **  the  fort  of  Asshur ;"  XoX- 
lit  one  which  applies  to  Nebo,  and  signifies  dyyti^  the  Septuagint  name  for  Calneh ; 
"  king  of  the  sold,'-  reading  •  ♦  •  rukfii;  ^^^I,^  Khal-Nevo,  a  famous  Babylonian 
hut  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Jvw  was  ever  used  t  m  i  :•  ^^L 
lor  "king "(though  the  sign  which  indicatffl  *«mple  mentioned  in  the  Tahnud;   ID^D, 

-  a  king  "  has  that  power) ;   and  it  is  stOl  Chilmad  of  Scriptur*,  or  s^t  JLT  Kalwdd- 

raore  doubtful  if  Neho  had  any  temple  at  ^^  „  ^^^  of  the  god  Wad  of  MM ; "  also 

Nineveh.     In  all  prDbability  jntsroch  is  not  a  '                       ^                           ' 

genuine  reading.  XoArair^ir  of  Susiana ;  «^Ua^,  Haliedn ; 

7  Hudson's  Geographi   Minorca,   vol.   ii.  and  numerous  other  geogiaphical  titles,  com- 

P*  p'_-     ,      ,.           /.,.!.              •    XV  pounded  of  the  prefix  of  locality  and  one  of 

*  Th«  locative  pr^  whidi  occurs  m  the  ^^  ^j^  ^^^  ^^^^  Babylonian  gods. 
coneifonii  name,  and  which   is  of  almost  ^           ^ 
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clearly  defined,  nor  can  the  greater  part  of  his  titles  be  explained 
except  conjecturally.  One  class  of  epithets  refers  undoubtedly  to 
"priority"  and  "antiquity."  He  is  "the  old  Anu,"  "the  original 
chief;"  perhaps  in  one  case  "the  father  of  the  gods;"  also  "the 
Lord  of  spirits  and  demons  "  (?)  and  like  the  Greek  UXovrvy,  "  the 
layer  up  of  treasures  "  and  "  the  Lord  of  the  earth  "  or  "  mountains '' 
(from  whence  the  precious  metals  were  extracted).  A  very  exten- 
sive class  of  synonyms,  however,  extending  to  about  twenty  names, 
which  are  found  on  the  tablets,  are  quite  unintelligible  except  on 
the  supposition  that  they  refer  to  the  infernal  regions.  There  8eem 
to  be  such  titles  as  *'  King  of  the  lower  world,"  •'  Lord  of  dark- 
ness"  or  '* death,"  "ruler  of  the  far-off  city,"  and  many  similar 
epithets,  but  the  Mense  is  throughout  obscure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  pronunciation  of  this  god*s  name  in 
Assyrian,  as  it  is  declined  according  to  rule  Anu  (or  Ann)  in  the 
nominative,  Ani  in  the  genitive,  and  Ana  in  the  accusative.'  In 
Babylonian  the  corresponding  name  was  Anna  or  Ana,  and  it  was 
indeclinable.  It  signified  "The  God,"  xar  Uox'/v,  and  was  no 
doubt  in  use  among  the  primitive  Babylonians  from  the  very  earliest 
times,  lliere  is  further  a  very  singular  link  of  connexion,  in  regard 
to  this  god,  between  Babylonian  and  classical  mythology.  It  is 
well  known  that  numbers  among  the  early  Chaldeans  were  supposed 
to  be  invested  with  mystic  powei*s ;  and  in  this  view  probably  the 
system  of  notation  was  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
Pantheon,  the  6  integers  in  the  cycle  of  60  being  referred  to  the 
two  triads  of  the  Pantheon.'  The  first  triad  is  thus  represented  by 
60,  50,  and  40  respectively ;  and  the  second  by  30,  20,  and  6.     The 

greater  number,   60,  or  1  soss,  indicated  by  a  single  wedge  Y* 

becomes  accordingly  the  emblem  of  the  god  Anu,  the  head  of  the 
first  triad ;  and  is  invested  with  phonetic  powers  according  to  the 
names  of  the  god  among  the  races  using  the  cuneiform  writing.  One 
of  these  powers  is  iina,  the  ordinary  Babylonian  name  of  the  god, 
which  thus  verifies  the  usage ;  the  other  power,  equally  well  known 
to  cuneiform  students,  is  Dis^  and  this  accordingly  should  be  another 
name  of  the  god.  Further,  the  second  city  of  Babylonia — ^that 
which  is  'mentioned  in  the  Bible  after  Babel,  or  "  the  Gate  of  i^" 
and  which  was  especially  dedicated  to  Ana,  the  god  next  to  7^  in 
the  Babylonian  mythology — was  named  ■]'TK,  'Opc^  ^^  ^^^  Septu- 
agint  version,  ni3nw  Urikut  in  the  Talmud,  and  modem  Wari^  or 
Urka.  This  city  was  the  great  necropolis  of  Babylonia.  Whole 
mountains  of  coffins  are  still  to  be  found  there,  and  it  was  emphati- 
cally *'  a  city  of  the  dead." '    Can  the  coincidence  then  be  merely 


*  TraoeB  of  this  name  are  probably  to  be  in  his  paper  on  the  Assyriui.  Mythology  In 

found  in  the  *Ayi^8o»Tof  of  Berosus,  which  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal   Irish   Aca- 

appears  to  have  been  an  epithet  applied  to  demy,  vol.  xzili.  p.  405. 
Cannes,  signifying  "given  by  Ann;*'  and  in        •  By  the  Greek  geographers  the  city  in 

the    Phcenician    nymph   'Ay»/9/i«r,   whose  question  is  named  *Opx6fi.     For  a  tlHcriiw 

name  means  "  beloved  by  Anu."  tion  of  the  ruins  as  they  exist  at  present,  scr 

'  The  clay  tablet  which    contains    ithis  Loftus*  Chaldsea  and  Sosiuia,   p.   16U,  et 

(hirious  application  of  numbers  to  the  Baby-  seqq. 
Ionian  gods,  was  fiist  noticed  by  Dr.  Hincks 
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accidental  between  i)»,  the  Lord  of  Urhiy  the  city  of  the  dead,  and 
Dis,  the  King  of  Orcus  or  Hades  ? 

Whatever  may  he  thought  of  this  assimilation,  it  is  certain 
at  any  rate  that  the  great  temple  at  Warha^  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  country,  and  the  site  of  which  is  now  marked  by  the  ruins  of 
Bowdrkhy  was  called  Bit-Ana  after  the  god  in  question,  though  from 
a  very  remote  epoch  the  worship  of  Beltis  seems  to  have  superseded 
that  of  Ana  in  liie  temple  of  Warha,  and  to  have  become  so  famous 
that  in  the  latter  Babylonian  inscriptions  she  is  generally  noticed  as 
"  the  lady  of  Bit- Am:'     • 

The  temple  also,  previously  referred  to,  which  Shamas-  Vul  raised 
in  the  capital  of  Assyria  in  the  19th  century  b.c.,  and  which  was 
afterwards  repaired  by  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  in  the  13th  century  B.C., 
was  dedicated  to  Anu  and  his  son  y^tU ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this 
account  that  the  city  obtained  the  name  of  TiKayr)  (Mound  of  Anu)^ 
equally  with  its  national  designation  of  Asshur^  Anu  appears  to 
have  been  without  any  special  temples  either  at  Nineveh,  or  Calah, 
or  even  at  Babylon  ;  but  Sargon,  at  Dar-Sargina,  evidently  had  him 
in  great  honour,  and  thus  dedicated  to  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Astarte,  the  western  gate  of  the  city.^ 

Anu  is  usually  found  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  triad,  precisely  as  we  have  Anus,  lllinus,  and  A  us 
associated  by  Damascius;  but  the  name  sometimes  occurs  in 
union  with  another  single  god,  where  the  connexion  cannot  be  so 
certainly  explained.  Thus  Sardanapalus  calls  himself  simply, 
**he  who  honours  Anu"  or  more  frequently,  '*he  who  honours 
Anu  and  Dagon ; "  and  the  same  association  of  the  two  names  is 
also  found  on  the  obelisk  of  Shofnas-  Vvl.  Who  the  god  Dagon 
is,  however,  is  still  one  of  the  obscurities  of  the  mythology.  He 
cannot,  as  has  been  conjectured,  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
water-god,  as  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  complete  list  which 
is  given  entire  on  one  of  the  tablets,  of  the  86  synonyms  of  the 
latter  divinity.*  It  is  indeed  extremely  doubtful  if  the  name 
Dagon  has  anything  to  do  with  n,  *'  a  fish,"  or  with  the  Phoe- 
nician )U*1 ;  for  in  one  passage  of  the  inscriptions  the  pair  ai*e  men- 
tioned— Da-Gan  for  the  male,  and  Da-Las  for  the  female — as  if  both 
the  names  were  compounds ;  and  the  explanation  attached  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  titles  appertained  to  the  great  gods  Belus 
and  Beltis. 

Sargon  again,  who  appears  to  have  had  Anu  in  especial  honour, 
in  consequence  of  his  own  name  being  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  as  that  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  god,  associates  him  m  his 
royal  titles  with  the  second  god  of  the  triad,  whom  for  conve- 

'  See  Steph.  de  Urblbus  in  tog.  TeUme  is  present  apparent, 
described  as  the  citj  where  the  kihgs  of        *  In  this  list,  however,  there  \a  a  name 

AsBjria  dwelt  before  the  building  of  Nmeveh,  referring  to  the  water-god  in  his  character  of 

and  can  thus,  it  would  seem,  only  answer  to  "  the  sentient  fish,**  which  reads  Daggana- 

Aai^ur.  8isif  but  has  no  connexion  apparently  with 

*  It  should  be  added  that  one  of  the  prin-  Da-Qan.    The  Phcenician  ]>igon  indeed  is 

oipal  metals,  either  "  lead  '*  or  *'  tin,*'  was  translated  hj  Sanchoniathon  2^r«y,  that  is 

named  after  Anu,  as  "  iron  **  was  after  Her-  "  bread-corn.*' 
coles,  but  the  phonetic  oonnexioa  is  not  at 
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nience  sake  we  may  call  *'  Bel-Nimrod ;"  while  in  placing  the 
four  gates  of  his  city  each  under  the  double  guardianship  -  of  two 
deities,  he  joins  Anu  and  Astarte,  though  that  goddess  was  cer- 
tainly not  his  wife,  nor  was  she  in  any  way  inythologically  con- 
nected with  him.  His  wife  is  named  in  the  lists  AiuUa  or  AnutOj 
and  she  has  precisely  the  same  epithets  as  himself,  with  a  mere 
difference  of  gender,  but  she  is  rarely  if  ever  mentioned  in  the  his- 
torical or  geographical  inscriptions.  Their  progeny  at  the  same 
time  appears  to  have  been  large.  A  list  of  nine  names  is  given  on 
one  tablet,  commencing  with  tSargaruiy  Latarak,  Esh^gnla,  and  Emu  ; 
but  little  is  known  of  these  gods  beyond  their  names.  IVo  other 
sons  who  are  not  mentioned  in  this  list  arc  of  more  importance. 
One  of  these  is  iSther,  the  god  of  the  air,  whose  name  is  doubtfully 
read  as  Vul ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  trace  a  connexion 
between  this  filiation,  and  the  Greek  tradition  of  ^ther  being  the 
son  of  Erebus,  the  more  especially  as  Erebus  is  itself  an  Assyrian 
term  referring  to  **  darkness,"'  *  which  was  one  of  the  attributes  of 
Anu.  Another  god,  who  is  well  known  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
mythology  as  Martu^  is  also  stated  on  many  cylinder-seals  to  be 
the  son  of  Anu,  This  god  may  be  suspected  to  be  himself  the 
Erebus  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  name  Martu  signifies  *'  afler  '*  or 
**  behind ;*''  and  is  thus  applied  to  ''the  west,"  being  in  fiatct  a 
synonym  of  Enb  (original  of  "Epe/Soc),  which  refers  directly  to  '*  the 
setting  sun,"  and  tropically  both  to  *^  the  west"  and  "  darkness." 
It  may  be  added  that  the  name  Martu  is  further  applied  to 
Phoenicia  in  cuneiform  geography,  as  the  extreme  western  point 
with  which  the  Babylonians  were  acquainted  (c-ompare  BpaOv  of 
Sanchoniathon),"  and  that  the  descent  of  Martu  from  Anu  would 
thus  seem  to  point  to  the  Mosaical  tradition  of  Sidon  and  Heth, 
and  the  other  Syrian  colonies,  being  descended  from  Ham,  as 
that  patriarch  must  of  course  answer  to  Anu^  if  the  Noachide  triad 
be  compared  with  the  Babylonian.' 

(iii.)  The  phonetic  reading  of  the  name  of  the  second  god  of  the 
triad  must  be  still  a  matter  of  speculation.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  his  character  and  position  he  answers  to  the  great 
father  Jupiter  of  the  Bomans ;  and  it  is  equaUy  certain  that  the 
primary  element  of  his  name  is  Bil^  the  Lord;  yet  he  cannot 
represent  the  true  Babylonian  Belus,  of  later  times,  and  for  the 
following  reasons: — l^hat  gcd  is  almost  certainly  the  same  as 
Merodach.     in  the  only  known  proper  names  where  Bd  occuts 


*  Er^  sfgnifieB  in   Assyrian  ''setting,**  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  its  repneeDtiBf 
that  is  "  the  west,** and  henoe  *'  darkness."  It  a  get^raphical  name. 

is  a  oc^nate  term  with  Earopa,  which  also        '  Martu  is  stated  on  one  tablet  to  be  **  the 

signifies  setting,  or  the  west,  as  Asia  signifies  minister  of  the  deep,'*  as  if  be  were  ronnertod 

'* rising,"  or '* the  east.'*  with  /Tea;  on  another  tablet  his   title  it 

^  It  is  thus  translated  in  the  vocabnlaries  Mtdu-K Harris,  perhaps  *'  the  lord  of  ardno 

bj  akkarru,  the  Hebrew  HHH ;    and   the  tectore.'*     His  wife  is  the  lady  of  Tt^^oiuM. 

latter  name  is  applied  in  the  inscriptions  to  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  erected  a  temple  to  him  at 

PhGenida,   ''the    western    ooontry,"  indif-  Calah  in  conjunction  with  J?('/>F<vti  (itiiM- 

ferently  with  Martu.  Sherghat  Cylinder,  col.  6,  line  88);  b«l  tha 

*  Brathu  is  joined  in  Sanchoniathon  with  name  is  not  often  met  with  ia  other 
Cassias,  Libanus,  and  A  nti-Libanus,  and  there  inscriptions. 
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as  an  element  (Nadinta-BU  at  Behistun^  and  BU-sliar-uzur  for  BeU 
shazzar)^  the  god's  name  is  written  with  the  sign  signifying  /^i7, 
a  lord,  preceded  by  the  determinative  of  divinity,  //  or  An,  but  with- 
out any  adjunct.  The  same  orthography  is  employed  in  connexion 
with  the  goddess  Zirhanit,  who  was  notoriously  the  wife  of  Mero- 
dach,  and  there  only.  The  names  of  Bel-Merodach  are  also  some- 
times actually  found  in  conjunction.**  Again,  the  famous  temple  of 
Belus  of  Herodotus  is  the  temple  of  Merodach  in  the  inscriptions ;  and 
lastly,  the  exact  genealogy  is  given  for  Belus  in  Damcuscius,  son  of  *Aoc 
and  Aavi:i7,  which  in  the  mythological  tablets  applies  to  Merodach, 
If  Merodach  then  be  the  true  Belus  of  history,  it  is  evident  that  this 
earlier  and  more  powerful  god  could  not  have  had  the  same  identical 
name. 

The  name  in  question  is  written  with  the  determinative  of  a 
god,  the  sign  -Bi7,  '*a  lord,"  and  a  qualificative  adjimct,  either 
simple  or  compound,  on  which  the  whole  mystery  of  the  name 
depends.^  Now  this  adjunct  in  the  vocabularies,  when  joined  with 
other  nouns,  is  frequently  translated  by  iprat ;  and  the  reading  is 
further  verified  by  our  finding  that  the  city  which  was  named  after 
the  god — its  title  being  in  fact  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  name 
with  the  sign  of  locality  afi&xed,  instead  of  the  deteiminative  of 
divinity  prefixed — is  translated  in  Semitic  by  Nipur,  It  may  then 
fairly  be  assumed  that  the  great  god  in  question  was  in  Semitic 
named  BUu-Nipru,  and  that  the  great  goddess,  the  mother  of  the 
f^ods,  who  is  always  associated  with  him  as  his  wife,  was  entitled 
jBiUa-Niprut.  Before  pointing  out  the  very  important  consequences 
of  this  proposed  Semitic  reading,  the  old  Babylonian  nomenclature 
however  must  be  concluded.  In  the  dialects  of  the  South,  the 
equivalents  of  BHu  and  Bilta  were  Euu,  Enuta,  and  Mul,  Multa,  W  ith 
the  latter  are  no  doubt  to  be  compared  the  MoXic  of  Nicolaus*  and 
the  MvXirra  of  Herodotus'  and  Hesychius;*  and  the  former  term, 
£!nu  or  (with  the  antecedent  determinative  pronounced)  Jl-enu,  is 
probably  the  original  of  the'IAXcvoc  of  Damascius.  Other  Babylonian 
names  of  the  god,  such  as  Bi  (?yEli,  Asinir,  &c.,  ai*e  of  less  moment. 

We  will  now  consider  the  terms  Nipru  and  Niprut,^  It  is  im- 
possible to  overlook  the  similarity  of  these  titles,  especially  the  fe- 
minine Niprut,  to  the  Greek  ^efiput^ ;  and  the  more  we  examine 
the  subject,  the  more  reason  we  find  to  suspect  that  if  there  be 
any  connexion,  as  has  been  so  often  surmised,  between  the  great 
Belus  of  Babylonian  tradition  and  the  Biblical  Nimrod,  and  if  this 

*"  As  on  the  tablet  so  often  quoted,  which  tha,  "genetrix;"  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if 

applies  "  numbers  **  to  the  gods  of  the  Pan-  the  root  ^h\  common  to  all  the  other  Se- 

theon.  mitic  languages,  was  known  to  the  Assyrian. 

'  The  ordinary  "ssyrian  rendering  of  this  At  any  rate  MtUta,  as  the  feminine  of  J/W, 

adjunct  is  Zir,  which  means  **  Supreme." —  is  a  far  more  satisfactory  etymology. 
1^61-  *  It  must  be  understood  that  in  no  case 

*  See  Mailer's  Fragm.  Hist,  Gr.  vol.  iii.  are  these  titles,  phonetically  written,  attached 
p.  361,  note  16.  Miiller  alters  the  reading  to  the  names  of  Belus  and  Beltis.  They  are 
to  M6\tTTa,  very  unnecessarily.  merely  assumed  as  the  Semitic  equivalents  of 

"  Herod,  i.  131  and  199.  the  abbreviated  Hamite  adjuncts  which  qualify 

*  Hesychius  in  voc  writes  Mt/A^ray.  It  the  terms  "  Lord "  and  "  Lady  "  in  these 
has  hitherto  been  customary  to  compare  the    names. 

Jtf  ylitta  of  Herodotus  with  the  Syriac  Mulid' 
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connexion  can  be  verified  from  native  sourceR,  then  we  are  on  the 
right  track  in  seeking  to  identify  the  above-mentioned  names. 
For  instance,  Babylon  is  sometimes  called  in  the  inscriptions  the 
city  of  BUu'Nipru;*  and  the  inner  and  outer  city,  even  as  late 
as  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  known  as  the  Nimat  BUu- 
Nipru  and  the  Ingur  Bilu-Nipru^  in  exact  accordance  both  with 
the  Greek  accounts  of  Babylon  having  been  the  capital  of  the  first 
Belus,  and  of  the  Biblical  record  that  the  beginning  of  Nimrod*s 
kingdom  was  Babel,  &c. ;  and  it  should  be  observed  that  these 
cuneiform  notices  are  quito  distinct  from  the  later  and  more  sacer'* 
dotal  connexion  of  Babylon  with  the  second  Belus,  or  Bel-Merodach. 
But  the  most  interesting  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  relation  to  the 
sister  capital  of  Niffer.  This  place,  which  had  the  same  name  as 
the  god,  is  called  Nipur  in  Semitic  cuneifoim.  The  Talmud  calls 
it  Nopher,  and  identifies  it  with  Calneht  one  of  NimjxMi's  capitals.* 
Oalno  again,  in  Isaiah  x.  9,  is  explained  by  the  LXX.  as  the  place 
in  the  land  of  Babylon  where  the  tower  was  built ;  and  with  refe- 
rence to  the  tower,  if  anything  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscriptions,  it 
can  only  be  the  notices  of  a  most  famous  temple,  Klionis-N^pra^ 
which  was  an  object  of  intense  veneration  to  the  Assyrian  kings ; 
which  was  the  especial  dwelling-place  of  BUu-Nxpru*  and  which 
seems  moreover  to  have  been  in  the  city  of  Niffer,  that  city  indeed 
being  especially  dedicated  to  the  god  and  goddess  Bilu- Nipru  and 
Bilta-Niprut,  who  respectively  bore  the  titles  of  Lord  of  Nipra  and 
Lady  of  Nipra,  in  allusion  apparently  to  this  temple,  or  rather  per- 
haps to  the  district  in  which  it  was  placed.'  Other  points  of  evi- 
dence ai-e  the  Arab  tradition,  certainly  ante-Islamic,  that  Nifferwas 
the  original  Babylon,'  and  (in  allusion  to  the  tower)  that  it  was 

'  See  Khora.  Imicrip.  151,  11,  4.  The  names  of  many  temples,  in  aUaswn  to  the 
oonsiruction  however  in  this  passage  is  not  workmanship  or  architecture  of  the  build- 
quite  dear,  and  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on.  ings.     If  Ifipnt  should  be  the  true  nadiDg, 

'  These    titles,    which    ai*e   probably  of  we  can  hardly  doubt   ita   connexkn   wiUi 

Hamite  rather  than  Semitic  origin,  are  first  Nipru  and  Nipwr,  although  the  latter  tenn* 

met  with  in  an  inscription  of  Esar-haddon.  are  Semitic,  andrthe  former  to  all  appearance 

It  also  appears  from  the  mythological  tablets,  Hamite,  and  although  the  cuneiform  ortho- 

that  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  city  had  a  giaphy  is  entirely  dissimilar.     TIk  word, 

special  tutelary  deity  to  watch  over  it.  however,  may  be  read  Shatra  or  Kmra, 

*  The  tract  quoted  is  the  Joma,  which  is  equally  as  well  as  N^f)ra,  and  there  are  geo- 

of  rery  respectable  antiquity,  dating  probably  graphical  arguments  in  &vonr  of  eith«r  wf 

from  the  '2nd  century.  thoee  readings.     The  cuneiform  word  for  "*  a 

'  The  phonetic  reading  of  the  seoond  ele-  horse  '*  is  written  in  precisely  the  tame  w»y 

ment  of  this  name  is  rery  doubtful ;  and  the  as  the  name  in  question,  though  of  ooune 

position  of  the  temple  is  almost  equally  un-  with  a  different  determinative,  but  even  there 

certain.     For  its  being  the  dwelling-place  of  the  phonetic  reading  is  uncertain. 
Bel-Nimrod,  see  Khors.  Ins.  131,  19;  and         ^  The  name  of  A  tjpra  is  of  doable  employ- 

for  general  allusions  to  its  wealth,  its  splen-  ment  in  connexion  with  Bel-Ninirod    aod 

dour,  and  its  antiquity,  compare  Tiglath-  Beltis ;  that  is,  as  a  country  of  which  thrr 

Pileser  Cylinder,  ool.  1,  1.  26;  Brit.  Mus.  were  the  patrons,  and  as  the  name  of  a 

series,  p.  70,  1.  23;   5/wimas- Fu/ Obelisk,  temple  in  which  they  dwelt,  the  tempk  of 

col.  1, 1.  32,  &C.     The  seoond  element  may  Nipra  being  indeed  to  all  aj^Maranoe  a  dj«- 

mean  '*  the  left  hand  country,**  or  that  where  tinct  place  from  the  temple  of  JThatrU' 

Shem  settled.     It  is  the  special  geographical  Nipra.  already  spoken  of. 
title  taken  by  Bel-Nimrod  and  Beltis  on  the         >  This  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Urn 

bricks  excavated  from  their  temples  at  AkkST'  JTa/bi,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 

Au^and  Warka,  but  is  otherwise  unknown,  trustworthy  of  the  Arab  trad  It  ion  to. 
K/uwrii  (compare  KHII)  is  prefixed  to  the 
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the  scene  of  Nimrud*s  daring  attempt  to  mount  on  eagle's  wings  to 
heaven.' 

The  etymological  evidence  remains.  After  mature  deliberation, 
no  better  explacation  can  be  obtained  for  Nipru  and  Niprut  than 
'•  the  hunter "  and  **  huntress."  The  root  napar,  although  un- 
known in  Hebrew,  means  in  Syriac  **  to  pursue,"  or  '*  make  flee  ;" 
and  the  word  iprat,  used  in  the  vocabularies  in  reference  t-o 
•'  waters,"  with  the  sense  apparently  of  **  swift-running,"  must 
come  from  the  neuter  verb  apar,  kindred,  if  not  absolutely  iden- 
tical with  the  active  napar.  The  verb  napar  is  not  often  used  in 
the  inscriptions,  except  in  reference  to  this  particular  god,  but  in 
such  cases  is  of  great  importance  in  verifying  the  phonetic  read- 
ing. Thus  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  describes  himself  as  *'  the  mighty 
chief,  who  being  armed  with  the  mace  of  power  "  (the  emblem  of 
royalty,  but  also  a  favourite  weapon  of  the  chace)  **  pursues  after  " 
(or  "hunts")  "the  people  of  BUu-Nipru;'^  and  again  speaks  of 
his  ancestor,  Asshur^daha-U,  as  **  the  holder  of  the  mace  of  power ; 
the  pursuer  after  the  people  of  BQu-Nipru"  *  Sargon  also  speaks  of 
"  the  350  kinzs  from  remote  antiquity,  who  ruled  over  Assyria  and 
pursued  after  the  people  of  BUu^Nipru"  the  verb  vapor  being  used  in 
each  passage,  and  the  allusion  apparently  being  to  the  original 
Nipru,  or  Kimrod,  having  proved  his  power  as  "  a  mighty  hunter  " 
(of  men)  **  before  the  Lord."  As  far  as  the  actual  chace  of  wild 
animals  was  concerned,  BilU'Nipru,  in  the  Assyrian  period,  had 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  its  patron.  He  had  abdicated  his  func- 
tions in  favour  of  Nergal,  with  whom,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained, 
he  was  also,  it  would  appear,  ethnically  confounded ;  but  his  wife, 
the  great  goddess,  BiUa-Niprut^  continued  to  the  latest  period  to 
preside  over  **  the  chace  ;"  and  in  her  character  of  "  Lady  of  the  city 
Nipur**  where  she  was  perhaps  worshipped  exclusively  as  *•  the  great 
huntress,"  was  regarded  as  the  wife  of  another  god,  iVt/i,  who  shared 
with  Nergal  the  duty  of  protecting  hunters  in  their  dangerous 
exploits. 

Against  all  this  argument,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  be  conclusive,  there  is  the  insuperable  objection  that  the 
Biblical  reading  is  Nimrod,  and  not  NiprUy  and  that  the  terms 
are  not  orthographically  convertible,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
series  of  extraordinary  coincidences  that  have  been  noticed,  we  must 
still  remain  in  doubt  if  the  Biblical  Nimrod  has  been  discovered. 

The  ordinary  epithets  of  Bel-Nimrod,  which  for  convenience 
he  may  still  be  called,'  are,  "  the  supreme,  the  father  of  the  Gods, 


'  See  Tacat*s  Geograph.  Lenoon  in  roc.,  1.  3)  muateshir,  "  the  director,**  is  used  for 

where  many  other  interesting  notices  are  valtcaippirUj  **  the  pursuer." 
giTten  of  Nifier  from  the  early  authors.  '  There  are,  no  doubt,  inconsistencies  in 

*  See  Sherghat  Cylinder,  ool.  1 ,  1.  82,  and  the  employment  of  the  cuneiform  gronp  for 

ooL  7,  1.  39.     The  quotation  from  Sargon  Bil,  with  or  without  the  adjunct,  which 

oocurs  on  all  the  Khorsabad  Bulls,  and  on  the  make  it  most  difficult  to  distinguish  between 

Cylinder,  1.  35.    The  use  of  the  terms  vai'  Bel*Nimrod  and  fiel-Merodach.     Thus  in  the 

imppiru  and  Utannpparu  seems  to  be  a  play  great  inscription  of  Nebuchadnexzar  on  the 

on  the  name  Nipru ;  though  in  a  correspond-  India-House  slab,  the  enstenoe  of  Bel- Nimrod 

ing  psssBge  of  an  inscription  of  Nebuchad-  as  a  separate  god  is  ignored,  and  the  oom- 

(Sir  T.  Phillips's  Cylinder,  ool.  1,  pound  gi-oup  which  represents  the  name  is 
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the  procreator,"  also,  "  the  Lord,  king  of  all  the  spirits,  father  of 
the  Gods,  lord  of  the  countries."  A  &il  list  of  his  titles  has  not 
yet  been  found,  though  many  synonyms  for  his  name  occur  inci- 
dentally on  the  tablets.  He  is  mont  ordinarily  associated  with  his 
wife  Bilta-Niprut,  as  in  the  dedication  of  the  eastern  gate  at  Khor- 
sabad,  when  Sargon  calls  him  '*  the  establisher  of  the  foundations 
of  my  city ;"  but  in  the  various  invocations  of  the  kings,  who  all 
acknowledge  him,  he  is  found  sometimes  joined  with  Ann,  and  some- 
times  with  his  son  Nin. 

His  temples  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  numerous.  He 
had  four  arks  or  "tabernacles,"  but  the  only  temple  recoi-ded  as 
belonging  to  him  in  Assyria  was  at  Calah,  and  even  in  Babylonia 
we  only  know  of  the  great  shrine  of  Kharris-Nipray  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  at  Niffer,  and  of  a  smaller  edifice  raised  to  him  at 
Akkarkuf  by  the  early  king  JDurri-gaUusu. 

Of  his  officers  and  relatives  there  are  many  incidental  notes. 
His  throne-keepers  were  Bel-Nugi  and  IShezir,  and  scores  of  other 
unknown  names  are  connected  with  him.  Nin  or  Hercules  was 
undoubtedly  his  son,  and  Sin,  ''  the  moon,"  is  also  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  the  same  categoiy.  In  fact,  as  the  father  of  all  the  gods, 
he  might  claim  an  almost  infinite  paternity. 

His  numerical  symbol  was  60,  the  next  integer  to  the  Soss^  which 
denoted  Anu,  but  the  phonetic  riddle  involved  probably  in  the 
numeral  has  not  been  discovered,  nor  is  there  any  sculptured  figure 
which  can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  represent  him. 

(iv.)  The  3rd  god  of  the  triad,  who  thus  answers  to  Neptune  or 
Uoaei^Hy,  was  probably  named  Hda  or  Hoa,  His  titles  are  numei-ous, 
and  his  cbai^acter  is  as  clearly  defined  as  we  could  desire.  Although 
corresponding  with  Neptune  as  the  third  member  of  the  triad,  and 
in  many  respects  exercising  the  same  functions,  he  was  not,  strictJy 
speaking,  *'  the  God  of  the  Sea."  That  title  is  never  found  amongst 
his  epithets,  but  applies  rather  to  iVtVt,  who  unites  to  his  maritime 
sovereignty  the  somewhat  incongruous  attributes  of  Hercules  and 
Saturn.  The  two  gods,  indeed,  Bea  and  Nin,  although  in  reality 
quite  distinct,  seem  to  have  been  identified  by  Berosus,  and  are  to 
a  certain  extent  even  confounded  in  the  inscriptions.  Bea  or  Bca 
was  the  presiding  deity  of  '*  the  abyss,"  or  *'  the  great  deep."  •    He 


used  with  the  simple  phonetic  power  of  Biin  used,  and  in  its  place  we  have  two 

as  a  mere  epithet  of  Merodach's,  and  with  of  the  group  indicating  Bel-Nimrod.  emplo^rwl 

the  meaning  of  "  a  lord  ;*'   whilst  in  the  independently,  as  if  they  were  distinct  goda. 

inscription    of   the    same   king  on  Sir  T.  From  all  this  we  can  only  infer  that  the 

Phillipe's  Cylinder,  the  passage  just  quoted  mythological  system  itself,  as  wdl  as  its  mode 

(col.  1, 1.  3)  reads  "  he  who  guides,  or  directs,  of  expression,  was  to  the  last  d^ree  lax  and 

the  people  of  Bel-Nimrod,  the  Sun  and  Mero-  fluctuating. 

dach,"  the  two  Bels  being  thus  clearly  dis-  *  The  Babylonian  term  translated  by  **  the 

tinguished.     Again,  on  all  the  small  Baby-  deep "  or  "  the  abyss  **  may  be  read  Z6p^ 

Ionian  cylinders  of  the  Achscmenian  period  which  certainly  recals  to  noind  the  epithet 

published  by  Grotefend,  in  the  names  of  the  ^1D,  applied  in  Scripture  not  Mily  to  the 

witnesses,  the  group  for  Bel  is  invariably  Red  Sea,  as  is  generally  suppoead,  but  also  to 

used  without  the  adjunct,  in  allusion  i^pa-  the  ocean,  and  used  likewise  with  the  same 

rently  to  Merodach,  and  with  the  sound  of  universal  application  in  the  books  of  the  M«ci> 

lUiu ;  but  on  the  Warka  tablets  of  the  Se-  dasns  ;  but  the  phonetic  equivalents  of  Zap 

leadan  period,  the  name  of  Merodach  is  dis*  are  stated  in  the  vocabularies  to  be  Aptu  «c 
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18  called  "  the  Ring,  the  Chief,  the  Lord,  the  Ruler  of  the  Abyss," 
also  '*  the  King  of  Rivers,"  but  never  **  the  King  of  the  Sea."  His 
most  important  titles  refer,  however,  to  his  functions  as  the  source 
of  all  knowledge  and  science.  He  is  *'  the  intelligent  fish  "  (or  guide) ; 
*'  the  teacher  of  mankind;"  *'the  lord  of  understanding;"  answer- 
ing, in  fact,  exactly,  as  far  as  functions  are  concemed,  to  the  Cannes 
of  Berosus,  although  the  Chaldean  annalist  would  seem  to  have 
borrowed  the  pictorial  representation  from  the  other  god  NinJ  The 
name  of  'Oi^,  which  Helladius  uses  for  the  mystic  animal,  half  man, 
half  fish,  who  came  up  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  teach  astronomy  and 
letters  to  the  first  settlers  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,'  more  nearly 
reproduces  the  cuneiform  Hea  or  Hoa ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  Damascius,  under  the  form  of'Aoc,  intends  to  represent 
the  same  appellation.  There  are  no  means  at  present  of  determining 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  cuneiform  JJda^  which  is  Babylonian 
rather  than  Assyrian,  but  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 

connected  vnth  the  Arabic  Aa>,  -Hh/a,  which  equally  signifies 
'*  life,"  and  "  a  serpent ; "  for  Bea  is  not  only  **  the  god  of  know- 
ledge," but  also  "  of  life  "  (and  besides  of  '*  glory  "  and  of  **  giv- 
ing"), and  there  are  very  strong  grounds  indeed  for  connecting 
him  with  the  serpent  of  Scripture  and  with  the  Paradisaical  tradi- 
tions of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of  life.' 

Amongst  the  stars  he  was  known  under  the  name  of  Kmmiut, 
which  recalls  to  mind  the  riD^S  of  Scripture,  and  suggests  that  the 
expression  "  binding  the  bands  of  Kimmah  "  refers  rather  to  the  coil 
which  the  serpent  of  Babylonian  mythology  has  wound  around  the 
heavens,  than  to  the  *'  soft  influences  of  the  Pleiades,"  as  we  tamely 
and  without  warrant  translate  the  passage.  For  the  present,  in- 
deed, we  may  believe  that  Kimmut  was  the  constellation  Draco,  and 
that  the  god  Hea  is  figured  by  the  great  serpent  which  occupies  so 
conspicuous  a  place  among  the  symbols  of  the  gods  on  the  black 
stones  recording  Babylonian  benefactions. 

Upon  one  of  the  tablets  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  list 
of  36  synonyms  indicating  this  god.  The  greater  part  of  these 
relate  either  to  '*  the  abyss  "  or  to  knowledge  ;  but  we  also  find  Hea 
named  "the  Ldrd  of  the  Earth,"  '*  the  I'rince  of  Heaven,"  *Mhe 
lesser  Bel-Nimrod,"  and  he  has  other  titles  which  seem  equally 
inappropriate.  In  fact,  he  is  often,  it  would  seem,  confounded  with 
other  gods.     Thus  on  the  Black  Obelisk  he  is  designated  as  *'  the 

ApzUy  a  mere  transposition  of  the  signs  oon-  "^  See  the  description  in  Cory's  Fragments, 

tained  in  the  original  term,  which  would  thus  p.  22. 

seem  to  be  non-phonetic     Apzu  has  been  '  See  the  extracts  from  Helladius  in  Phot, 

compared  with  the  Hebrew  DfifiC,  "  an  extre-  Biblioth.  (ccbmx.  p.  1 594).     The  description 

mity,'*  in  allusion  to  the  drcuroambient  ocean ;  which  he  gives  of  a  human  figure  coveied 

and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  very  similar  etjr-  with  a  fish  s  skin  exactly  coincides  with  the 

mology  has  been  assigned  to  the  name  of  sculptures  in  the  British  Museum. 

Neptone  from  an  Egyptian  source  (N^^^vy  *  It  would  be  most  interesting  to  trace  the 

....  T^s  yyi9  rk  i«r;^ara  icai  irap^pia  iral  connexion  between  this  early  adoration  of  the 

t^a^orra  r^f  tfoAdUro^i ,  Pint,  de  Is.  et  Osir.,  serpent,  *'  the  most  subtle  of  the  beasts  of  the 

ii.  p.  366);  but  it  is  questionable  if  any  Semitic  field,"  and  the  Ophite  worship  of  later  times ; 

correspcmdent  is  to  be  found  for  Apzu,  as  the  but  the  subject  is  too  Urge  for  a  mere  note, 
word  is  of  Hamite  origin. 
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• 

layer-up  of  treasures,"  a  character  which  properly  belongs  to  Anu^ 
*'  lord  of  the  lower  world ;"  while  at  Khorsabad,  where  the  Gonthem 
gate  is  dedicated  to  him,  in  concert  with  BUat^IU,  the  expression 
relating  to  him  is,  *'  he  who  regulates  the  aqueducts,"  ^though 
aqueducts^  which  were  of  great  importance  to  Assyria,  seem  equally 
with  **  the  sea "  to  have  been  under  the  special  care  of  Niti,  The 
most  embarraBsing  question,  however,  refers  to  his  relationship  with 
the  other  gods.  Nia  or  Hercules  is  well  known,  from  Michaux's 
stone  and  other  sources,  as  the  sou  of  Bel-Nimrod,  and  on  the 
ShamaS"  Vul  obelisk,  which  is  dedicated  to  him,  this  descent  is  again 
distinctly  stated  ;  but  in  all  the  invocations  to  the  same  god  at 
Calah,  descent  is  claimed  in  a  similarly  constructed  passage  from 
the  star  Kimmut^  as  if  the  real  father  of  Nia  had  been  the  lesser 
Bel-Nimrod,  rather  than  the  greater  one.  The  god  Nebo,  also, 
in  the  inscription  on  the  statues  in  the  British  Museum,  assumes 
the  same  title  of  '*  son  of  the  star  Kimmut ;"  and  as  Nebo,  answering 
to  Hermes  or  Mercury,  was  strictly  the  god  of  writing  and  science, 
his  connexion  with  the  Serpent,  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  appears 
to  be  only  natural.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  both  these  gods, 
H4a  and  Nebo^  are  indifferently  sj-mbolised  by  "  the  wedge "  or 
**  arrow-head,"  the  essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing,  to  in- 
dicate that  they  were  tlie  inventors,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  patrons 
of  the  Babylonian  alphabet.  Another  god,  whom  we  must  also 
recognise  as  a  son  of  Hed'sy  from  his  position  in  the  mythological 
lists,  is  Bel-Merodach,  the  mother  of  this  deity  being  named 
Dav-KinOy  and  a  remarkable  verification  being  thus  obtained  of 
the  statement  of  Damascius,  tou  ^c  'Aov  kgI  ^cvKtic  vioi^  yeyia^ai  rov 
B^Xoi'.* 

lliis  god  was  very  extensively  worshipped.  As  his  name  is 
found  on  a  very  ancient  stone  tablet  from  Ur  {Mugheir)^  which  in 
those  early  times  was  probably  the  maritime  emporium  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  a  shrine  in  that 
city,  and  temples  were  also  dedicated  to  him  both  at  Asshur  ( KUth'^ 
tSherghdt)siiid  at  Calah.*  There  is  a  remarkable  phrase  in  an  insci  iption 
of  Sardanapalns  on  the  great  bulls  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which 
the  king  himself  takes  the  titles  of  Hia.  He  say^,  *'  I  am  Sarda* 
napalus,  the  intelligent  priest,  the  sentient  guide  (or  fish) ;  *  the 


*  Pav-kina  is  oonstantly  given  on  the  tab-  of  Balijlon ;  and  the  use  of  Khalw  a  ktcstiTc 

let«  as  the  wife  of  JfeOf  and  she  has  for  prefix    has   been    already  noticed  (p.  4S5, 

the  roost  part  the  same  titles  as  her  hus-  note  '). 

hand,  with  a  mere  distinction  of  gender.  The        '  The  use  of  the  same  signs  which  ivpn* 

name  probably  signifies  "  the  first  lady,'*  or  sent  a  fish,  and  which  with  that  nwninfg 

**  the  chief  lady/*  dao  or  dam  being  a  Uamite  would  be  pronounced  in  Assyrian  as  him,  as 

name  for  **  lady."  titles  of  honom*,  is  very  remarkable,  and  can 

^  On  several  of  the  tablets  it  is  stated  that  only  be  explained  as  a  i^elic  of  the  mythiol 

Hffa  was  the  tutelar  god  of  the  city  of  A"Aa/-  traditions  of  Bea  and  Oannca.    The  hamti 

khn,  but  there  is  no  due  to  the  identification  title  of  r«6u  tmga  (the  yOY\  of  Scnpttire)  is 

of  the  site.    The  naooe,  indeed,  may  simply  one  of  there  hybrid  epithets,  aod  might  per- 

mean  "  the  shrine  of  the  fish,**  for  the  cund-  haps  be  translated  "  the  Magian  Itth  **  {vr 

form  character  formed  of  the  figure  of  a  fish,  '*  the  fish  who  instructs  in  maeic  **^  a»  m«U 

and  indicating  that  object,  has  the  phonetic  as  **the  chief  priesL"  i^elden  (IV  Diis  Syria, 

value  of  kha,  which  ia  thus  ahown  to  have  p.  197)  has  collected  a  vast  number  c/Unck 

signified  "  a  fish  '*  in  the  primitive  language  notices  with  regard  to  the  sacnd  chanctor  of 
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senses  of  speaking,  hearing,  and  understanding,  which  Hia  allotted 
to  the  whole  4000  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  they  in  the  fullness  of 
their  hearts  granted  to  me,  adding  to  these  gifts  empire,  and  power, 
and  dominion,"  &c.  He  is  generally  met  with,  however,  in  his 
more  material  capacity  as  '*  the  patron  of  the  deep."  When  Senna- 
cherib, in  his  second  expedition  against  the  fugitive  Merodach- 
Baletdan  brought  down  a  flotilla  of  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  drove  bis  enemy  from  the  islands  to  seek  shelter  with 
the  king  of  Susiana,  he  offered  sacrifices  for  his  victoiy  to  Hea  upon 
the  sea^eihore,  and  dedicated  to  him  a  golden  boat,  a  golden  fiph, 
and  a  golden  coffer  (?).  Hia  had  one  special  ark,  but  in  what 
shrine  it  was  deposited  does  not  appear.  His  numerical  symbol 
was  40,  and  the  sign,  otherwise  unusual,  occurs  often  in  his  titles, 
but  its  phonetic  import  has  not  been  recognised.  The  only  Baby- 
lonian city  which  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  was  named  after 
the  god  in  question  is  that  famous  one  which  contained  the  bitumen 
pits  near  to  Babylon.  This  city  i^  termed  "Ic  by  Herodotus,*  with 
the  Greek  nominatival  ending.  In  Isidore  it  has  the  title  of  'Ac/- 
xoXic,  or  Hia^s  city.  Later  an  adjunct  alluding  to  the  bitumen  pits 
was  added  to  the  proper  name  Hia,  and  we  have  thus  'I^ciccfpa  in 
Ptolemy ;  Ihi  da  kira  (tn*pn^n^)  in  the  Talmud,  and  Dacira  alone 
in  the  historians  of  Julian.^  In  its  present  form  of  Hit  it  nearly 
/etains  the  old  name  of  the  god,  augmented  with  the  feminine  end- 
ing of  locality. 

(v.)  With  the  preceding  triad  must  be  joined  the  supreme  god- 
dess, who  has  already  been  partially  alluded  to  as  the  wife  of  Bel- 
Nimrody  but  who  is  generally  invoked  as  a  separate  and  very  power- 
ful divinity.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  discriminating  the 
various  goddesses  of  the  Pantheon  as  they  occur  in  the  inscriptions, 
owing  to  the  very  near  resemblance  of  dieir  titles,  and  to  the  not 
iinfrequent  confusion  of  these  titles  one  with  the  other.  Their  func- 
tions, however,  and  their  proper  names,  can  be  very  precisely  dis- 
tinguished. '*  The  great  goddess  "  was  called  Mulitn  or  Envta  in 
Babylonia,  and  BUta  or  Bilta^Nipruta  in  Semitic  Assyrian.  In  Mvlita 
and  BUta  we  have  of  course  the  MvXcrra  and  B^Xnc  or  BijA-^^?  of 
the  Greeks,'  the  signification  of  both  words  being  simply  '*  the  lady  " 
or  **  queen,"  car  ii(r\iiv.  The  special  feature  of  her  name,  how- 
ever, that  which  distinguishes  her  from  the  other  "  ladies "  and 
•'  queens  "  of  the  Pantheon,  is  the  qualificative  adjunct  which  has 
already  been  discussed  under  the  bead  of  Bel-Nimrod.  Her  ordi- 
nary titles  are  *'  wife  of  Bel-Nimrod  "  and  "mother  of  the  great 
gods,"  though  in  one  passage  she  is  called  **  the  wife  of  Asshur ;"  and 
under  a  particular  form,  that  is  as  '*  the  lady  of  Nipur"  she  also 
appears  as  the  wife  of  Nia,  or  Hercules.   She  is  of  course  the  famous 


the  fish  among  the  aDcient  Assyrians,  and         *  Book  i.  ch.  179. 
many  of  these  notices  am  he  very  strikingly         ^  See  note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  179. 
iiliutrated  6rom  the  inscriptions ;  hut  it  is  a        *  According  to  Hesychius,  B^\$iis  was 

mere  waste  of  ingenuity  to  seek  to  connect  either  Juno  or  V^os.     In  another  passage, 

this  fish-worship  with  the  name  of  Derceto  however,  he  gives  to  the  Babylonian  Juno 

or  AtargatJB,  supposed  to  be  coiTupted  from  the  name  of  ASa,  which  has  not  yet  been 

Adir  Vugct.  recognised  in  the  inscriptions. 
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Dea  Syria  who  was  worshipped  at  Hierapolis,  and  the  Syriac  name 
of  that  city,  *'  Mabog"  in  a  simple  Persian  translation  of  her  favour- 
ite epithet,  **  mother  of  the  gods.*'  The.  great  difficulty  in  the  in- 
scriptions is  to  distinguish  her  from  Ishtar  or  Venus,  some  particular 
signs,  such  as  the  numher  15,  being  applied  to  both  goddesses  in 
common,  and  the  superintendence  of  war  and  hunting  being  also  per- 
haps ascribed  to  each. 

Her  temples  were  very  numerous.  The  bricks  in  the  great  ruin 
named  Bowdrieh,  at  Warka,  for  the  most  part  bear  her  superscription, 
although  the  temple  to  which  they  belong  was  especially  called  Bit- 
ArMf  or  *'  the  House  of  Anu^*^  an  explanation  being  thus  afforded  of 
the  title  which  she  often  beai*s  both  in  the  Babylonian  cylinder-seals 
and  in  the  great  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  "  the  lady  of  Bit- 
Ana"  In  the  latter  document,  where  she  is  noticed  in  connexion 
with  her  temple  outside  the  wall  of  Babylon,  she  is  called  '*  the 
Queen  of  fecundity  *'  or  *'  fertility ;"  and  an  analogous  title  ia 
assigned  to  her  at  Khorsabad,  where,  in  conjunction  with  her  hus- 
band Bel-Nimrod,  she  presides  over  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city. 
She  is  also  named  **  the  Queen  of  the  lands,*'  with  the  same  aUusion, 
on  the  numerous  tablets  excavated  from  her  temple  on  the  great 
motmd  of  Koyunjik ;  and  she  thus,  both  in  name  and  character,  may 
be  compared  to  the  ^tifiiirrip  of  the  Greeks.  She  had  temples  both 
at  Ur  (Mugheir)  and  in  the  city  now  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Zerghul  ;* 
and  of  the  great  capital  of  Nipur  {^ifer),  named  after  her  husband, 
she  was  the  especial  patroness,  though,  as  **  the  lady  of  Nipur, ^'  she 
is  every  where  spoken  of  as  the  wife  of  M'/i.*  In  Assyria  she  was 
equally  well  known  as  in  Babylonia ;  but  it  is  less  easy  to  distinguish 
her.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  where  her  temple  is 
noticed  at  Asshur  (Sherghdt),  she  is  named  the  wife  of  itiQ  god  Asshur^ 
in  allusion  probably  to  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  Pantheon.  It  is 
again  impossible  to  distinguish  whether  the  great  temple  at  Nimrud 
(Calah),  from  which  was  brought  the  open-mouthed  lion  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  belonged  to  her  or  to  Ishtar;  for  although  the 
name  on  the  lion,  and  which  is  repeated  in  reference  to  the  same 
temple  in  other  inscriptions  of  Sardanapalus,  represents  Beltis  or 
Mylitta,  being  simply  **  queen  of  the  land," '  still  the  epithets,  **  the 

'  The  legend  on  the  bricks  of  fsmidagony  of  Nipur/'  waa  in  reality  Bdtit,  and  not  an 

from  the  mound  south  of  the  big  ruin  at  independent  divinity,  is  proved  not  merely  by 

ifi^AtftV,  terminates  with  an  addi^ess  to  Beltis,  the  name  of  the  place,  but  by  an  inscription 

as  if  she  was  the  presiding  deity  of  the  place,  on  a  black  stone  among  the  ruins  of  Niflier, 

though  her  temple  is  not  specifically  named,  which  contains  an  invocation  to  Beltis,  the 

The  same  evidence  of  her  local  worship  is  name  of  the  goddess  being  given  in  ita  most 

afibrded  by  the  l^nds  on  the  bricks  and  clay  ordinary  and  certain  form, 
cones  of  Zerghul;  and  in  addition  to  this        ^  The  title  translated  "  queen  of  the  land  ** 

testimony  we  have  the  statement  of  Senna-  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  of  doubtful  sigmfi* 

cberib  on  the  Nebbi  Vttnw  stone,  that  in  his  cation.    Where  the  title  occurs  on  Mkluiax*s 

Babylonian  campaign  he  carried  odfas  trophies  stone,  in  immediate  union  with  the  three 

Beltis  of  Warka  and  Beltis  of  Buhesi,  the  great  gods,  i4fiu,  Bel^Kimrod,  and  ZT^  i,  it  ou 

latter  name  applying  to  the  city  of  which  the  only  apply  to  Beltis  in  her  cfaar«cler  of  **  wile 

ruins  are  now  called  Zerghul.  .  of  Bel«Nimrod  **  and  **  mother  of  the  gods  ;*" 

'  A  inrther  description  will  be  given  of  but  the  invocation  on  the  (^ma-nouthied  lion 

Beltis,  in  her  character  of  "  lady  of  Nipur,"  (as  will  be  subsequently  explained  at  ksieth)« 

under  the  head  of  Nin,    That  the  goddess  although  the  same,  or  an  equivalent,  title  is 

worsliipped  at  Niput,  and  styled  *'  the  lady  made  use  of,  is  certainly  addnuned  to  tiM 
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great  goddess/'  ''  the  beginning  of  heaven  and  earth,"  '*  the  queen 
of  all  the  gods/'  and  especially  '^  goddess  of  war  and  battle/'  are 
the  particular  titles  of  hhtar} 

At  Nineveh  (Koyunjik)  she  had  also  a  temple,  from  whence  a  vast 
number  of  inscribed  slabs  have  been  excavated,  recording  the. resto- 
ration of  the  edifice,  and  its  re-dedication  to  the  goddess  by  Aashur* 
bani-pdl  after  his  successful  campaign  in  Susiana.  On  these  slabs 
the  goddess  is  indicated  indifferently  by  the  name  of  B^a  NiprtU^ 
and  by  the  number  15,  either  expressed  in  figures  or  by  the  sign 
Mi ;  and  it  might  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  when  Ettu*-haddon 
invokes  the  goddess  XV.  of  Nineveh,  and  the  goddess  XY.  of  Arbela, 
he  is  alluding  to  the  same  divinity.  Yet  the  Arbela  goddess  was 
certainly  Ishtar  and  not  Beltis  ;  and  as  Ishtar  had  also  a  great  temple 
pn  the  mound  of  Koyunjik  founded  by  Sardanapalus,  she  may  be 
throughout  the  deity  addressed  by  Esar-haddon.  One  of  the  broken 
day  tablets  contains  a  list  of  12  names  belonging  to  her,  with  their 
explanations ;  and  among  these  may  be  recognised  "  the  holder  of 
the  sceptre,"  *'  the  beginning  of  Uie  beginning,"  *'  the  one  great 
queen,"  *'  the  queen  of  the  spheres,"  &c. 

As  she  has  no  functions,  it  would  appear,  in  common  with  the 
Moon,  it  is  hardly  allowable  to  connect  her  numerical  symbol  of 
XY.  with  the  day  of  the  full  moon ;  nor  perhaps  is  it  anything 
more  than  accidental  that  the  Babylonian  word  which  answers  to 
15,  and  by  which  the  goddess  is  commonly  known,  i?t,  should  so 
nearly  resemble  the  'Pea  of  the  Greeks.  The  same  goddess  must 
have  been  worshipped  in  Armenia,  as  the  sign  Mi  with  the  deter- 
minative of  divinity  commences  some  of  the  royal  names  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Yan ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  show 
how  iSoQ  name  may  have  been  pronounced  in  that  country.  Perhaps 
the  safest  distinction  will  be  to  give  her  the  name  of  Mulita  in 
Babylonia,  and  of  Beltis  in  Assyria." 

(vi.)  We  now  come  to  the  group  composed  of  ^ther,  the  Sun, 
and  the  Moon.  The  reading  of  the  name  of  the  god  who  represents 
the  sky,  or  ^Ether,  continues  to  be  the  chief  phonetic  difficulty  of 
cuneiform  mythology.  The  evidence  upon  which  the  name  has 
been  hitherto  read  FkuH  or  Vvi  is  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  descrip- 
tion, being  in  fact  almost  restricted  to  the  presumed  identity  of  a 
certain  Assyrian  king  who  seems  to  have  closed  the  upper  dynasty 
of  the  empire  with  tide  Ptd  of  Scripture  and  the  Bolochus  of  the 


of  the  god  Nifu  The  only  way  of  reoonciling  regarded  as  of  any  coiueqaenoe.  They  were 
these  diacrepandes  of  tuage  is  by  supposing  both  goddesses  of  war,  but  were  worshipped 
Beltis  to  have  had  two  distinct  characters ;  as  stich  at  diflerent  periods  of  History. 
eoe  in  which  she  was  "  the  wife  of  Bel-Nim-  s  xhe  Mylitta  of  Herodotus  has  been  gene- 
rod,"  and  the  other  in  which  she  was  "the  „  -  ,  ,  ^,  ,  ..L^  ,  ^  ,  ^  j 
wife  of  J^t«,"  being  worshipped  under  the  ""^  7^?'^?**^  ^  '~?  Y  "2^  ^^^^ 
former  chaiacto^  Warka.  and  under  the  gen«tn«.  but  no  denvative  from  such  a 
ktter  at  Niffer.  The  Assyrians,  imperfectly  foot  is  appUed  to  the  "  Great  Goddess  mthe 
acquainted,  perhaps,  with  the  Babyloniai  inacnptioM.  ^«/ is  constantly  giTen  on  the 
system,  seem  of  the  two  characters  to  haye  "^J^f"^^]^  *«  *^«  ^  TI^"^^ 
made  two  distinct  goddesses.  ^^^^^*  "«*  ^^^^  ™*y  ^"*  ^  considered  the 

The  applicatii^of  the  same  epithets  to  ^anaite  correspondent  to  the  Semitic  BiUa, 

Jshiar  and  to  the  wift  of  ^<fi  must  not  be  ^  *^J' 

VOL.  L  2  & 
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Greek  oliroxiologerg.  If  this  identification  fail — and  it  has  never 
been  anything  more  than  a  conjecture — the  reading  of  Phtd  or  Vvi 
mnst  fall  with  it.  In  that  case  we  might  adopt  the  reading  of  Ben, 
because  the  name  of  the  god  in  question  forms  the  first  element  of 
a  royal  Syrian  title  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  king  Ben-hadad  of 
Scripture,  or,  following  the  normal  phonetic  yalue  of  the  sign  which 
represents  the  god — and  this,  as  far,  at  least,  as  Babylonian  mytho- 
logy is  concerned,  must  always  be  considered — ^we  might  be  con- 
tent with  the  alphabetic  power  Iva  or  Eva,  and  might  recognise 
the  title  in  the  many  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  words  containing 
this  syllable  (oomp.  Ev^coC)  £vc3mp€0^oc,  Evc^«»tfocy  'Evcvya/ioci 
'£F£vi8ovXoc9  Evorita,  ^.).  It  ought  to  be  some  assistance  to  us  in 
reading  the  Assyrian  name  of  the  god  that  it  is  equivalent  in  pro- 
nunciation to  a  Babylonian  term  (written  simply  vd)  which  indi* 
cates  **  a  Chief"  or  *'  Lord,"  and  thus  interchanges  with  the 
well-known  terms  Bei^  Mvl^  Nin^  Sar,  Bub,  &c.,  but  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  select  any  one  of  these  synonyms  with  more  confidence 
than  another,  as  the  phonetic  correspondent  of  the  name.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  looked  io  mere  local  tradition,  a  more  probable 
reading  would  seem  to  be  Air  or  Air,  well-known  gods  of  ihe  Men* 
^  daean  Pantheon,  who  presided  over  the  firmament ;  and  we  mi^t 
then  compare  the  Oreek  O^pavoc  (Air-an,  the  god  Ur)  as  a  cognate 
title,  and  might  further  explain  the  'OporoX  of  Herodotus  as  a  com- 
pound term,  including  the  male  and  female  divinities  of  the  mate- 
rial heaven/  In  the  midst  of  such  uncertainty,  the  form  of  Vvi 
has  been  adopted  as  a  provisional  reading,  in  de&ult  of  any  better 
nomenclature.* 

No  complete  list  has  been  found  of  the  titles  of  TuZ,  but  his  cha- 
racter and  functions  can  be  sufficiently  ascertained  from  the  various 
incidental  notices  regarding  him.  His  standard  epithets  are  '*  the 
minister  of  heaven  and  earth"  and  **the  lord  of  canals,"  theee 
canals,  from  their  use  in  diffusing  irrigation  and  rendering  the  lands 


*  This  escplanation  of  the  term  ^OporhX  name  of  the  king  who  has  been  hitherto  U 

( CTr  and  Ta/ )  is  only  hazarded  on  the  possible  tified  with  the  i'W  of  Scripture,  some  MSS.  of 

assumption  that  the  latter  name  applies  to  the  the  Septuagint  verb  hare  4aA^s,  iastcttd  of 

goddess  of  the  sky ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  ♦oA^x  ^  ^  Chroo.  ▼.  35 ;  and  Ita4uA,  H 

that   Tal  is  an  erroneous  reading,  and  that  that  be  the  true  form  of  the  king's  "*i^,  m 

the  true  form  of  the  name  is  SheUa.  not  very  different  £rom  the  former  Kadinr. 

^  There  is,  however,  some  additional  evi-  Admitting,  however,  this  oplanatioo  to  be 

denoe  in  favour  of  the  phonetic  reading  of  correct,  there  will  still  be  a  difficulty  about 

Iva : — 1 .  The  name  of  the  son  of  Ismi-ijhgon  the  name  of  King  Ben^^odikd,  which  can  is- 

is  sometimes  written  with  a  final  oa,  as  if  it  deed  only  be  solved  by  supposing  the  god  of 

might  be  read  either  ShamaS'Iva  or  Shanuu'  the  air  to  have  had  difierent  namtt  in  S^^ym 

Iv'va.   2.  There  is  some  ground  for  suspecting  and  Babylonia.      Dr.  Hincfa  at  ooa  *i»**i 

an  identity  between  a  Babylonian  city  named  oonsidered  the  evidence  of  the  name  of  B^ 

after  this  god,  and  the  Ava  or  Ivah  of  Scrip-  hadad  to  be  unanswerable,  and  even  ventwed 

tuie.    3.  The  Arabic  word  for  "  the  air  **  to  compare  the  term  Ben  whidi  he  th«s 

is  actuaUy  »^.  Acw,  and  the  instances  of  ^^"^^  ^  ?«*  ^j^J^  ^n*^  *«^ 

»  «*u«ujr  yp,  «ci«,  Hiu  !<»  uiBiiuiwi  oi  of  tm-iw ;  bat  in  this  he  oertainly  |nHbe4 

analogy  between  the  Arabic   (originally  a  his  etymological  specolatUDS  too  &r,  vtmt^ 

Otuhite  dialect)  and  the  Babylonian  are  too  being  of  course  cognate  with  tht  ttram  eat, 

direct  and  numerous  to  be  at  all  subject  vad,  and  bdd^  whica  denote  the  wind  m  tbo 

to  doubt     Further,  with  regard  even  to  the  Indo-Arian  dialoL'ta. 
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fife  for  cultivation,  being  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  social  eco- 
nomy of  the  Assyrians.  He  is  thus  "  the  careful  or  beneficent 
chief,"  •*  the  giver  of  abundance,"  **  the  god  of  fecundity."  Sargon, 
who  dedicates  to  him  the  northern  gate  of  Ehorsabad  in  conjunc- 
tion with  "  the  Sun,"  invokes  him  as  *'  the  establisher  of  canals  for 
irrigation,"  and  Nebuchadnezzar  employs  almost  the  same  epithet 
in  alluding  to  his  temple  at  Babylon,  while  in  noticing  the  other 
temple  of  the  god  at  Borsippa,  he  describes  him  (in  allusion  to  hia 
more  general  character  of  '*  Lord  of  the  air  "or  *'  atmosphere  ")  as 
"  he  who  pours  the  field-rain  upon  my  territory,"  The  more  usual 
allusions,  however,  are  to  his  power  as  '*  the  Lord  of  the  whirl- 
wind "  and  ''  the  tempest"  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  addresses  him  as  "  he 
who  casts  the  whirlwind  over  rebellious  races  and  hostile  lands ;" 
and  the  metaphors  are  constantly  used  of  *'  rushing  on  an  enemy 
like  the  whirlwind  of  Ftrf,"  and  •*  sweeping  a  country  as  with  the 
whirlwind  of  Fwi."  In  the  curses  also  which  are  fulminated 
against  persons  who  may  injure  the  royal  inscriptions  or  interfere 
with  benefactions,  we  find  such  phrases  as  the  following :  '*  May 
Vtd  with  his  flaming  sword  scatter  pestilence  over  the  land,  and 
may  he  cause  famine  and  scarcity  to  prevail  throughout  the 
country  ;*'  or  where  the  anathema  is  in  a  more  humble  strain, 
'*  may  he  scatter  the  harvest  and  destroy  the  crops ;  may  he  tear 
up  the  trees  and  beat  down  the  com,  &c"  As  the  lord  of  the  sky 
he  also  presided  over  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  his  sign  being 
used  as  the  determinative  to  the  respective  names  of  the  north,  east, 
south,  and  west.' 

The  goddess  who  is  associated  with  Vid  at  Kimrud,  and  also  upon 
some  of  the  clay  tablets  (their  titles  being  misharu  and  sharrat  or  king 
and  queen),'  is  Shala  or  Tola ;  but  her  epithets,  of  which  an  incom- 
plete list  has  been  found,  are  obscure." 

'  The  importuioe  of  the  god  Vtd  in  the  Ionian  Voius,  we  are  certainly  jnstified  in 

Pantham  of  Babylonia,  as  oontiwted  with  beb'eving  the  entire  system  to  have  been  in- 

the  position  of  Obpcufhs,  or  of  iEther,  in  troduoed  from  the  baniu  of  the  Euphrates, 
dassical  m]rthology,  oonstitates  one  of  the         ^  The  title  misharu  assigned  to  this  god 

ciiief  differences  between  the  two  systems ;  recals  to  mind  the  term  Mvaaphst  which 

the  reason  of  the  distinction  no  donbt  being  Berosus  applies  to  Cannes  (Fr.  6),  although 

that  atxnospheric  influences  were  of  so  much  there  is  otherwise  no  apparent  connexion  1m- 

Qiore  consequence  in  the  torrid  n^ons  of  the  tween  the  tiK'o.    If  mis/iaru,  however,  simply 

iStust  than  either  in  Greece  or  Itome.     The  mean  *'  king,"  as  is  most  probable,  it  will 

ooDspicuoos  part  which  Aiar  plays  under  his  suit  If^Oy  the  real  Cannes,  better  than  it 

Tarioos  developments,  in  the  Sabsan  system,  suits  Vftl^  for  the  former  god  has  constantly 

seems  to  indicate  the  source  from  whence  the  sign  denoting  **king"  attached  to  hia 

Tfaales  drew  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  all  name. 

things  from  the  watery  element  in  nature.  *  The  tinie  form  of  this  name  is  almost 
Vui  has  hardly  the  same  predominanoe  in  certainly  Shala,  and  it  seems  highly  probable 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  but  there  are  traces  that  it  is  the  same  title  which,  under  the 
of  tJie  extension  of  his  worship  from  these  forms  of  XaXofifiif  and  HoKdfAfiaSt  is  ap- 
ODuntries  in  various  directions.  Thus  the  plied  in  Hesychius  and  the  Etymol.  Mag.  to 
triad  invariably  invoked  in  the  Armenian  the  Babylonian  Venus.  The  second  element 
inacriptions  of  Vdiit  &c,  are  Khatdi,  **the  of  the  name,  if  this  explanation  be  correct. 
Sun,"  and  Vui;  and  again,  as  we  find  on  the  will  then  be  "  amma"  or  **umma"  a 
Indo-Scythic  coins  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cen*  "  mother ;"  a  term  which,  under  the  form  of 
turies  distinct  evidence  of  the  worship  of  the  'Aft/i^s,  Hesychius  also  applies  to  the  Baby- 
Sun,  of  the  Moon,  of  Vato  or  "  the  Wind  "  Ionian  Juno, 
(answering  to  Vui),  and  of  Nana,  the  Baby- 

2  K  2 
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The  god  Vtd  mizst  Lave  been  known  in  Babylonia  from  the  earliest 
iSmes,  as  the  son  of  Ismidagon  of  Ur^  who  founded  temples  at  Asskwr 
in  the  19th  centnrj  B.C.,  has  a  name  compounded  of  the  titles  of  this 
god  and  of  the  san.  We  know,  indeed,  from  the  inscriptions  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  that  one  of  the  temples  thus  founded  was  dedi* 
Gated  to  Ann  and  his  son  Vtsi,  and  this  temple  continued  to  the  latest 
times  to  command  respect  in  Assyria.  The  name  of  the  god,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  our  present  experience  goes,  is  unknown  upon  the  Baby- 
lonian bricks  of  the  early  dynasty,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  had 
any  temples  to  the  south  except  the  two  already  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing been  repaired  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon  and  Borsippa.  At 
Cfldah  he  possessed  a  temple  in  common  with  his  wife  Shda,  but  no 
trace  has  been  recovered  of  a  similar  shrine  at  Nineveh.  The  object 
which  symbolises  this  god  both  on  the  cylinder-seals  and  in  the 
various  groups  of  the  divine  emblems  is  a  weapon  with  forked  points, 
which  may  perhaps  be  called  a  "  flaming  sword."  It  probably  re- 
presents the  lightning  or  thunder-bolts,  which  the  Greeks  put  into 
the  hands  of  Zeus,  and  it  must  be  the  same  weapon  with  which  the 
god  is  said  to  scatter  pestilence  over  the  land,  and  which,  moreover, 
was  sometimes  used  as  a  trophy,  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  having  oon- 
^  structed  one  of  these  double-edged  swords  of  copper,  and  having 
laid  it  up  in  one  of  his  castles,  inscribed  with  a  record  of  his  vio- 
tories.'  The  memory  of  this  old  emblem  is  also  probably  still  pre- 
served to  the  Mahommedan  world  in  the  double-edged  sword  of  Ali. 
If  there  is  any  figure  of  this  god  to  be  sought  for  amongst  the , 
Assyrian  sculptures,  it  can  only  be  the  homed  deity  armed  with  the 
thunderbolt,  who  chases  the  evil  spirit  (pestilenoe  and  famine)  from 
the  land,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  inat  figure  represents  Kin  or 
Hercules. 

The  numerical  symbol  of  the  Ood  Vtd  is  given  as  6,  on  the  tablet 
which  applies  notation  to  the  Pantheon ;  but  the  position  in  con- 
tinuation of  60,  50,  40,  30,  and  20,  requires  10,  and  the  sign  repre- 
senting 10  is  precisely  that  which  has  been  already  noticed  as 
equivalent  to  Vtd  in  its  meaning  of  a  '*  king,"  **  lord,**  or  *•  chief." 
Perhaps  then  the  figure  10  should  be  the  proper  symbol,  especially 
as  it  was  allowable  in  Babylonian  to  write  a  series  3,  4,  5,  10,  or 
3,  4,  5,  6  indifferently,  the  origin  of  this  confusion  being  no  doubt 
to  be  sought  in  the  double  system  of  notation,  decimal  and  6ex»- 
gintal.  If,  however,  the  figure  6  were  admitted  as  the  real  symbol 
of  Vul^  some  further  weight  would  be  attached  to  the  possible 
Mendsean  reading  of  the  name  of  the  god,  as  one  of  the  phonetic 
values  of  that  character  is  ar  or  er. 

(vii.)  Associated  with  the  god  of  the  sky  we  usually  find  '*  the 
sun  **  and  '*  the  moon."  The  sun  was  probably  named  in  Baby- 
lonia both  Sail  and  Sansi,  before  his  title  took  the  definite  Semitio 
form  of  Shamasy^  by  which  he  is  known  in  Assyrian  and  in  all  the 


»  See  KUeh^Sherghai  Cylinder,  od.  6,115,  <<  five,**  we  have  JTAcmso,  "  BUf*),  woA 

and  ool.  8,  L  83.   '  would  then  stand  for  Sangi,  as  ^  for 

^  It  would  be  more  oODvenient  no  doubt  but  against  this  it  must  be  aligned  that  5^ 

to  regard  Sanuu  as  the  original  title,  forming  or  Shoanns  is  never  found  in  the  old  Babj^« 

^kmn  in  the  oonstruct  state  (as  fiomfAaaiw,  Ionian,  and  that  it  would  be  pngrammatirBl 
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languages  of  that  family.  He  seems  to  hare  been  considered  **  tlie 
great  mover,"  the  motive  agent  in  fact  of  everything,  and  hence  he 
is  connected  with  expeditions,  and  generally  with  the  active  funo- 
tions  of  royalty.  His  usual  titles  in  the  invocation  passages  are — 
'*  the  regent  of  the  heavens  and  earth,"  '*  he  who  sets  everything  in 
motion."  He  is  also  **the  destroyer  of  the  king*s  enemies."  and 
*'  the  breaker  up  of  opposition "  (?).  In  the  various  incidental 
notices  of  him,  however,  in  the  inscriptions,  there  is  more  fre- 
quently a  special  allusion  to  his  impulsive  power  in  urging  the  king 
to  victory.  Thus  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  calls  himself  **the  proud  chief 
who,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun-god,  sways  the  sceptre  of  power 
over  mankind,  and  pursues  after  the  people  of  Bel-Nimrod."  Sar- 
danapalus,  in  the  standltrd  inscription  of  the  north-west  palace  at 
Nimrud,  names  Asshur  and  the  sun-god  as  the  tutelaiy  deities  under 
whose  influence  he  carried  on  his  wars ;  and  he  commences  his  great 
historical  record  with  a  passage  that  may  be  read  as  follows  : — *'  In 
the  beginning  of  my  reign,  during  the  first  year,  when  the  *'  sun- 
god,"  iSie  regent  of  all  things,  had  cast  his  motive  influence  over 
me,  seated  in  majesty  on  my  roydl  throne,  and  swaying  in  my  hand 
the  sceptre  of  power  over  mankind,  I  assembled  my  chariots  cmd 
warriors."  Sargon,  in  his  dedication  to  the  sun-god  of  the  northern 
gate  at  Rhorsabad,  speaks  of  him  as  '*  he  who  has  acquired  dominion 
for  me  ;'*  and  the  epithet  employed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  noticing 
the  temple  of  the  sun-god  at  Babylon,  is  perhaps  **  the  supreme 
ruler  who  casts  a  favourable  eye  on  my  expeditions."  The  idea  no 
doubt  of  the  motive  influence  of  the  sun-god  in  all  human  affairs, 
arose  from  the  manifest  agency  of  the  material  sun  in  stimulating 
the  functions  of  nature. 

The  sun-god  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  Baby- 
lonian wonSiip.  He  had  two  famous  temples— one  at  Larancha 
(modem  Senkereh),^  and  the  other  at  Sippara  (modem  Mosdib) — 
in  both  of  which  he  was  associated  with  his  wife  Anunit,  or  Gula» 
From  the  former  temple,  which  was  perhaps  named  Btt-ParrOj*  we 
have  numerous  bricks  of  the  early  Ghaldaean  kings,  Kkaxnmurdbi^ 

to  nae  the  oonstract  state  for  the  nominative,  ments,  p.  31.)    The  Hamite  nanse  of  the 

That  San  moreoTer  was  a  genuine  title  for  place  probably  signified  *'  the  city  of  the 

**  the  Son"  is  proved  by  Uie  geographical  Sun,"  as  that  of  H^ur  signified  *'  the  dty  of 

wune  of  {D^3»   Biaan  (Scytho^dis  of  the  the  Moon;"  bat  in  the  former  case  we  cannot 

Greeks,  and  formerly  W  n^3,  1  Sam.  zzzi.  trace  any  phonetic  connexion. 

10,  12,  &c),  which  IS  explained  in  Enge-  *  Hardy  etymologists  might  be  inclined  to 

aippafl  to  mean  "the  house  of  the  Sun.*'  connect  Parra  with  the  £^yptian  Phra  or 

Compare  also^OSs  Bwitv  jrcirai  Jap  $v  A(a  pi-ra,  "  the  Sun  ;"  and  it  is  certainly  re- 

KtuKhffKowrt,     Porphyr.   in  Vit.   Pythag.  markable  that  the  initial  element  of  the 

§  17,  ad  fin.  name,  which  is  also  the  monogram  for  '^  the 

In  later  times  the  Babylonians  corrupted  Sun,"  should  thus  have  the  double  phonetic 

Shamoi  to  Satfcu,  or  2i«r.    See  Hesychius  power  of  San  and  Far,  as  if  both  thoM 

in  Yoc  terms  had  been  proper  names  of  the  Sun 

*  It  is  not  quite  certam  if  the  Semitic  when  the  cuneiform  writing  was  invented, 

name  of  this  dty  should  be  read  aa  Larrak  For  a  notke  of  the  Senkereh  Temple  see  Sir 

or   Lartsa.      The    former    orthography  is  T.  Phillips*s  Cylinder,  col.  2, 1.  42,  and  the 

adopted  (there  being  cuneiform  antiwrity  for  bricks  and  cylinders  of  Nebucfaadneisar  exca- 

the  reading),  in  order  to  aesimiUte  the  name  vated  by  Mr.  Loftua  fixHn  the  ruins  of  tho 

with  Aapdyxtu,  a  primitive  Chaldean  capital  building, 
mentioned  by  Berosus.    (See  Cory's  Frag- 
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Pwrna'puriyas,  d?c. ;  and  Nebuchadnezzar  has  further  left  a  detailed 
record  of  his  restoration  of  the  edifice.  The  latter  temple  seems  to 
have  been  even  more  celebrated,  and  to  have  existed  from  the 
remotest  antiquity ;  for  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  antediluvian  traditions 
of  Berosus,  having  in  fact  given  the  name  of  Heliopolis  to  Sippara, 
where  Xisuthrus  is  supposed  to  have  buried  his  records  before  going 
into  the  ark.^  This  temple,  which  was  also  named  BU  Parra,  was 
repaired  and  adorned  by  many  of  the  ancient  kings,  but  more 
especially  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nabonidus,  though  the  last- 
named  king  devoted  his  particular  care  to  an  adjoining  temple 
named  Bit-Ulinis,  which  was  in  the  same  city  of  Sipparxi  or  Agana^ 
but  which  was  exclusively  dedicated  to  Anunit,  who  thus  took  the 
title  of  Lady  of  Agana.*  The  male  and  female  powers  of  the  sun, 
whose  worship  at  Sippara  was  celebrated  throughout  the  East,  were 
with  more  than  their  usual  accuracy  identified  by  the  Oreeks  with 
the  Apollo  and  Diana  of  their  own  mythology ;  and  they  are  of 
course  represented  in  Scripture  by  the  *'  Adrammelech  and  Anam- 
melech,  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim,'*  to  whom  the  Sepharvites  burnt 
their  children  in  fire.'  The  meaning  of  these  Hebrew  names  is  not 
very  certain.  Adrammelech  may  be  "the  fire-king,"  or  it  may  be 
•'the  royal  aiTanger,"  ediru  and  gamtluj  "  the  arranger''  and  "bene- 
factor *'  being  epithets  which  together  are  frequently  applied  to  the 
gods,  and  which  are  sufficiently  applicable  to  "  the  sun.**  Anam- 
meUch^  for  the  female  sun,  cannot  be  explained  unless  it  be  con- 
nected with  the  name  Anumt,  Idols  of  the  sun-god  are  also  not 
imfrequently  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  lists,^  though  we  do  not 
find  any  special  temples  to  that  deity ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
worshipped  in  that  country  under  three  different  forms  at  least,  as 
*•  the  rising  sun,"  the  "  meridian  sun,"  and  '*  the  setting  sun."  The 
allusions  to  him  in  these  various  capacities  are  exceedingly  obscure, 
and  must  await  further  i*esearch.     It  may  be  stated  however  that  he 


*  See  Aucher's  Eusebius,  p.  33,  sqq.     In  Sippara."    This  is  the  same  diy  where  m 

the  extiucts  fiom  Berosua  the  name  of  Helio-  after  ages  was  established  the  ftmoas  Jewish 

polis  is  applied  to  the  cit)r,  and  Sippari  to  the  academy. 

Inhabitants;  but  in  the  inscriptions  (see  B.        *  This  is  all  explained  at  leogth  oo  tiae 

M.  Ser.  Pi.  52.  1.  5,  &c.)  the  full  title  is  large  barrel  cylinder  of  NabonidQSL     Agatvt 

given  of  Tsipar  shn  Shanuts,  ^  Sippara  of  was  perhaps  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rnrer 

the  Sun.**     The  name  of  Sippara  is  supposed  opposite  to  Sippara,  ami  was  so  called  from 

to  have  been  given  from  these  very  writings  bemg  at  the  hoMl  of  the  great  lake  (IT^M 

deposited  by  Xisuthrus  (oomp.  IfiD,   "a  in  Chaldee).     It  represents  the 'Ak^mfst 

writing")   but  there  is  nothing  to  conn-  iwkp  rnr  2tinriffiivmp  w6ktos  of  Abydenva, 

tenance  such  a  derivation  in  the  inscriptions ;  Acracan  being  given  at  foil  length  in  the 

on  the  contrary,  as  the  cuneiform  sign  for  Sanhedrim,  fbl.  3S,  2,  as  KD3K  M'K'pIC, 

**  the  Sun"  is  the  distinguishing  element  of  Akra  de  Agama^  "  the  fort  of  the  lake." 
the  Hamite  names  both  for  this  dty  and        '  2   Kings  zvii.   31.      The  dual  fbrm 

Larancha,  and  as  the  same  elonent  occore  in  D^TBD  is  used  in  allasion  probably  to  the 

Tiipart  it  is  most  natural  to  regard  that  term  double  dty  on  each  side  of  the  river,  prsciaeiy 

as  a  translation  of  the  Hamite  nsme,  and  as  as  the  older  Arab  geographers  employed  tfaa 

having  immediate  reference  to  the  Sun  wor-  i*         /»      •  '.^..^j  ^  i 

ship.  The  namtf  of  Sippara  became  gradually  ^"°  ^  {^l)y^  "******  "  l)!^^- 
oormpted  to  iS'tvra  and  iSiira,  and  the  Euphrates        ^  Sennacherib  carried  off  the  idol  ef  ti» 

at  Babylon  is  thus  alwajrs  named  by  the  Arab  son-god  fiyxm  T.ai»yy4«f  yi  ^  gnat  Bdbr- 

get^raphers  **  the  river  of  Sura,"  predaely  as  Ionian  expedttioiu 
in  the  inscriptions  it  is  named  **  the  river  of 
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is  called  "  the  lord  of  fire,"  •*  the  light  of  the  gods,"  **  the  ruler  of 
the  day,"  and  *'  he  who  illumines  the  expanse  of  heaven  and  earth." 
As  the  second  member  of  the  lower  triad  of  the  Pantheon  he  is 
symbolised  by  the  number  20,  which  numei'al,  as  an  alphabetic 
sign,  also  indicates  '*a  king,"  not  improbably  in  allusion  to  the 
royal  character  of  the  sun.  It  has  also  the  phonetic  powers  of  iVf'.s 
and  Man ;  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  names  Dis  and  Ana^  apper- 
taining to  Anu  as  equivalents  of  his  numerical  symbol  of  60,  we 
might  very  well  argue  that  these  terms  must  also  be  names  for  the 
8un  in  some  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Babylonia.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  conjecture  is  unsupported  by  evidence." 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  female  power  of  the  sun  is 
named  Gvla  or  Anunit ;  but  her  primitive  Babylonian  name  seems  to 
have  been  J.t,  and  it  is  under  that  form  that  she  is  found  in  most 
Babylonian  documents  to  be  associated  as  an  object  of  worship  with 
the  sun.*  It  is  possible  that  Ai,  Guia,  and  Anunit  may  represent  the 
female  power  of  the  sun  in  his  three  different  phases  of  **  rising," 
*'  culminating,"  and  *'  setting,"  for  ihe  names  do  not  appear  to  be 
interchangeable,  and  yet  they  are  equally  associated  with  the  sun- 
god.  The  name  of  Gulaj  at  any  rate,  which  is  the  best  known  of 
the  three  forms,  and  which  simply  means  in  primitive  Babylonian 
*'the  great,"*  being  thus  identical  with  the  GadlcU  of  the  later 
Chaldsean  mythology,'  is  distinctly  stated  in  one  inscription  to 
belong  to  the  great  goddess  *\the  Wife  of  the  Meridian  Sun."  '  This 
goddess  is  more  generally  knovm  as  the  deity  who  presides  over 
life  and  fecundity,  and,  as  such,  is  frequently  confounded  with  two 
other  divinities,  BHat  JU,  or  **  the  Mistress  of  the  Gods,"  and  BUat 
TiZfl,  or  "  the  Mistress  of  Life,"  (?)  though  in  the  list  of  the  idols  in 
the  fEtmous  temple  of  Bel-Merodach  at  Babylon  the  three  names  are 
given  as  those  of  distinct  deities.  A  comparison  of  the  titles  of 
these  three  goddesses  will  show,  at  any  rate,  how  difficult  it  must 
have  been  to  distinguish  them.  Guia^  in  the  great  inscription  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  dedicated  to  her  three  temples  at  Borsippa 
and  two  at  Babylon,  is  "  the  arranger  and  benefactor  of  life,"  and 
**'  she  who  blesses  the  people,"  while  Bilat  lU  at  Khorsabad,  where 
she  is  joined  with  Hea^  is  *'  she  who  multiplies  life,"  and  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  is  distinctly  called  *'  the  goddess  pre- 

*  The  Mendfeaiu  still  use  the  old  Assyrian  was  imkDown  in  AssTrian.  Gula,  translated 
word  Shamaa  for  the  Son,  and  the  same  in  the  vocabularies  hy  ra6u,  and  kindred 
term  is  common  to  the  Hebrew,  Syrian,  and  therefore  with  galaf  which  is  a  synonym  for 
Arabic.  In  the  5th  century,  however,  the  the  same  word,  may  be  immediately  com- 
Sabseans  of  Harran  worshipped  the  San  as  pared  with  the  Galla  guda,  **  great,**  and  the 
Beishamin,  "  the  Lord  of  Heaven/'  and  at  many  ancient  Oriental  names  compounded  of 
a  later  period  they  used  the  Greek  name  GcJiua  must  be  referred  to  the  same  root, 
ctf  'HAiOf .  See  'Asseman.  Bib.  Orient.  '  Oadht  and  Tar'ata  (Atargati«  or  Der- 
Tol.  L  p.  327,  and  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabis^  ceto)  are  given  by  St  James  of  Se  i  j  as  the 
mua,  vol.  ii.  p.  32.  tutelary  goddesses  of  Harran  in    the   5th 

•  See  Sir  T.  Phillips's  Cylinder,  col.  2,  century  of  Christ  (Asseman.  Bit  Orient. 
Is.  40  and  42,  where  the  temples  of  Sippara  vol.  i.  p.  327),  but  these  names  seeoi  to  have 
and  Larancha,  each  of  them  bdng  named  Bit  been  lost  three  centuries  later  when  the 
Farra,  are  said  to  be  dedicated  to  the  son-  Nedim  wrote  on  the  gods  of  the  Sabxans. 
gpd  and  ^t.  (See  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismus,    vol.   ii. 

1  Quia  may  possibly  be  connected  with    p.  39.)  • 

7n2>  but  only  indirectly,  as  the  latter  term        *  See  Michauz's  Stone,  ool.  4,  L  5. 
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sidiiig  oyer  births."  ^  It  may  be  added,  tbat  in  a  list  of  the  41  tiHes 
of  BUat  Jlif  on  a  tablet  in  the  British  MoBenm,  Gula  is  given  as  a 
recognised  synonym;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  as  fitf  as  present 
research  goes,  there  is  no  example  of  connexion  between  BUat  JU 
and  the  snn-god.  With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  BUat  TSa  with 
Chda,  the  former  name  would  seem  to  signify  '*  the  mistress  of  life," 
and  the  temples  of  Gula  at  Borsippa  are  respectively  named  Bit 
Gvla^  Bit  Itla^  and  Bit  Ziba  TtZo.*  \\'ith  the  single  exception,  more- 
over, of  the  enumeration  of  GttUi^  Bitot  Ili^  and  BUat  Tila  as  distinct 
idols  in  the  temple  of  Bel-Merodach,  there  is  no  other  list,  it  is 
believed,  of  the  gods  which  contains  more  than  one  of  the  nan>ffy. 
One  of  the  tablets  supplies  a  list  of  20  titles  for  ^t,  but  they  are  all 
obscure,  with  the  exception  of  the  heading,  which  is  *'  the  female 
sun."  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  41  titles  of  BUat  JU;  and  even 
Gula^s  descriptive  titles,  which  are  chiefly  local  epithets,  are  not 
easy  of  explanation.  Gula  had  a  distinct  temple  at  Calah,  inde- 
pendent of  the  sun-god,  as  she  had  at  Babylon  and  Borsippa,  and 
also  at  Asshur,  where  ten  other  idols,  more  or  less  closely  con- 
nected with  her,  were  admitted  to  participate  in  her  worship.* 

It  is  well  known  that  in  most  of  the  groups  of  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  divine  emblems  there  are  two  distinct  representations  of 
the  sun,  one  being  figured  with  four  rays  or  divisions  within  the 
orb,  and  the  other  with  eight  These  two  figures  may  be  supposed 
to  indicate  a  distinction  between  the  male  and  female  powers  of  the 
deity,  the  quartered  disk  symbolising  ShamaSf  and  the  eight-rayed 
orb  being  the  emblem  of  Ai,  Gulaj  or  Anunit, 

(viii.)  The  3id  god  of  this  triad  is  *'  the  moon,"  who  was  named 
Sin  by  the  Assyrians,  as  he  is  by  the  Mendseans  to  the  present  day.' 
His  Babylonian  name  was  probably  pronounced  Hurki,  the  essential 
element  of  the  name  being  preserved  in  Hur  (XJr  of  the  Chaldeea 
and  modem  Mugheir)  which  was  the  chief  place  of  his  worship.* 

«  See  B.  M.  Ser.  PI.  38, 1.  3.  In  Biibj-  word  Sin  for  "^9  Moon"  in  to 
Ionian  the  name  of  this  goddess  is  written  Semitic  langoages,  and  have  sooght  to 
JBiiat  Nini,  of  which  BUat  Hi  is  the  Assy-  tifj  the  god  in  qaestioD  with 
rian  translation.  On  one  tablet  she  seems  to  Sin  is  not  only  a  recognized  term  lor  tha 
be  indicated  by  the  number  2,  bat  her  moon  at  the  present  day  in  Syriac  and  Men- 
epithets  are  not  intelligible,  nor  even  are  her  dsean,  bat  it  is  the  name  giren  to  the  moon- 
local  titles  for  the  most  part  to  be  recognised,  god  in  St.  James  of  Senij's  list  of  the  idob 

*  Bilat  Tila  is  probably  the  same  as  the  of  Harran  already  qaoted ;  and  it  abo  staada 
Bahbtt-at'TU  of  the  Sabasans  of  Harran,  to  tor  Monday  in  the  table  of  the  days  of  tlw 
whom  belonged  the  sacred  goats,  which  weie  week  used  by  the  Sabceans  as  late  as  tJit  9tli 
kept  as  rictims,  but  which  no  pregnant  century.  (SeeNorberg:'sOnomastiooQ,p.lOS; 
woman  dared  to  oiTer  in  sacriBce,  or  even  to  Chwol8ohn'sS6abierundderSBabinnaa,Tol.ii. 
approach.  (See  Ssabier  and  der  Snbismus,  p.  22,  and  Asseman.  loc  di.)  HesycbiiiB» 
Tol.  ii.  p.  40.)  likewise,  seems  to  hare  stated  the  fiKi  co^ 

*  These  names  are  as  follows: — "The  rectly;  for  there  can  be  no  real  doobt  that 
Queen  of  the  Stan"  (Venus^  ;  Kippaia;  for  the  tlmtw,  c^iuHiv,  Bq^vAi^im,  of  the 
Martu ;  '^  the  Queen  of  the  Chace ;"  Gula  ;  31 SS.,  we  most  resd  2/y,  t^w  ^tX^niy,  Ba- 
Paniri{?);    Ounura ;  Kilili ;    Tsakhirta ;  fivXiApwi. 

^ttoePa/e  (or  *^  the  Queen  of  Time  (?/*;  and  •  ^tir,  whidi  is  the  Hamite  pow«ro/'tU 

Paahirta,  cnneifoTm  sign   answering  to  the   Scnutie 

^  It  is  most  snrpriring  that  Dr.  Hincks  naxar  "^VX  "  to  protect,'  may  perhaps  ha 

In  his  paper  on  uie  Assyrian  mythology  compared  with  the  root  "VIP,  which  has  w>- 

should  haTe  overlooked  the  'existence  of  tiie  duoed  1^,  '  /r,  ^^  a  watcher/*  qjpUad  t* 
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The  titles  of  the  god  are  for  the  most  part  too  vagae  to  indicate  the 
attributes  with  which  he  is  invested.  He  is  merely  '*  the  chief," 
•'  the  Lord  of  spirits,"  *•  the  powerful,"  &c. ;  or  sometimes  •*  king 
of  the  gods,"  or,  as  the  celestial  luminary,  "  the  bright,"  "  the 
shining;"  and  in  one  passage  ''Lord  of  the  month."  It  would 
seem,  however,  from  certain  half  intelligible  allusions  in  the  inscrip- 
tions that  Sm  as  the  god  of  good  fortune  was  especially  entrusted 
with  the  guardianship  of  buildings.  Nebuchadnezzar  in  dedicating 
to  him  a  temple  at  Babylon  thus  speaks  of  him  as  ''  the  strengthener 
of  my  fortifications,"  and  in  noticing  the  other  temple  of  the  moon- 
god  at  Borsippa,  he  calls  him  ''the  supporting  architect  of  my 
stronghold."  There  is  also  a  very  interesting  passage  on  the  Khor- 
sabad  cvlinders  which  may  be  thus  read: — "In  the  month  of 
Bivan  (?),  a  month  under  the  care  of  the  great  Lord,  the  wielder  of 
the  thunderbolts,  the  supporting  architect,  the  guardian  (Hurki)  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  cnampion  of  the  gods,  the  moon-god,  who  is 
next  in  order  to  Anu,  Bel-Nimrod,  Hea,  and  Beltis,  I  made  bricks 
and  built  a  city  and  temple  to  the  god  of  the  month  Sivan  of  happy 
name."'  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  month  Sivan  was 
sacred  to  SiUj  the  names  being,  in  all  probability,  connected ;  and  it 
is  further  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  sign  which  represents  the 
month  in  question  is  also  the  sign  used  to  represent  "bricks," 
which  especially  belonged  to  Sin  as  the  Babylonian  god  of  archi- 
tecture.** One  of  the  most  ordinary  titles  of  Sin,  it  may  be  added,  is 
Bd'zuna  (generally  contracted  in  Assyrian  to  Bel-zu)  and  there  is  in 
this  title  probably  the  same  allnsion  to  building  (compare  |T 
••  form,")  wnich  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  epithets.^ 

The  most  celebrated  temple  of  the  moon-god  appears  in  antiquity 
to  have  been  in  the  city  of  Hur,  Its  site  is  now  marked  by  the 
great  mound  of  Mugkeir^  the  excavation  of  which  has  yielded  a  vast 
number  of  bricks,  tablets,  clay  cones,  and  cylinders,  all  stamped 
with  the  names  of  different  kings,  but  all  bearing  evidence  to  the 
worship  of  the  moon-god.  Nabonidus,  indeed,  who  seems  to  have 
been  an  especial  votary  of  Sin's,  for  he  calls  him  "  the  chief  of  the 
gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  king  of  the  gods,  god  of  gods,  he  who 

dwells  in  the  great  heavens,  the  Lord  of  the  temple  of in 

the  city  of  Hur,  my  Lord,"  expressly  declares  that  he  had  found  in 
the  annals  of  Umkh  (the  oldest  king  whose  name  has  been  dia- 

the  ardumgelB  in  the  Sjriac  litargj.  The  reference  to  the  whiteness  of  the  luminary, 
phonetic  reading  of  Hur  for  the  geographical  espedallj  as  the  coneiform  sign  used  for  the 
name  in  which  this  sign  is  the  ruling  element  3rd  month,  sacred  to  ^m,  is  always  trans- 
is  giren  repeatedly  in  the  vocabuluies,  and  lated  in  the  Tocabolaries  by  the  actual  word 
may  be  regarded  tiierefbre  as  quite  certain.  liban.     It  may  also  fairly  be  surmised  that 

'  This  passage  commences  at  line  47  of  the  "  goddess,  or  fiibulous  queen  of  Assyria, 

the  Cylinder  Inscription.      It  is  left  out  TV/Mn,  derived  her  name  from  the  same 

altogether  in  the  nearly  similar  inscription  source."     (See  the  quotation  from  Eutychius 

on  the  BuUs  which  has  alone  as  yet  been  in  Chwolsohn's  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismus, 

published.  Tol.  ii.  p.  295.) 

»•  The  direct  connexion  thus  established        i  j^  j^  ^„,    ^  ^  ^j^  ^^^  ^y^  f^i^y 

between  tiie  god  ^m  and  "  bricks  '  for  build-  ^^^^  ^^  BelJuna  is  found,  but  the  form  is 

mg  would  seem  to  expLun  the  use  m  Hebrew  certainly  authentic.    The  root  wiwn,  it  may 

of  n33?  for  ** the  moon"  (Is.  zxiv.  23  and  be  added,  is  oonomonly  used  in  Assyi-ian  fwr 

26),   more  ntisfiictorily  than    by  a  building. 
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covered  in  Babylonia)  a  reoord  that  he  had  commenced  the  temple 
in  question,  but  had  left  the  completion  of  it  to  his  son  Ilgi^  and 
the  shrine,  therefore,  must  have  lasted  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  from  its  foundation  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  The  name  of  the  moon-god  was  read,  it  would  seem,  or  at 
any  rate  might  have  been  read  in  one  of  the  dialects  of  ancient 
Babylon,  as  iShishaki*  and  a  possible  explanation  is  thus  obtained  of 
the  Sheshech  of  Scripture  (used  for  nur)  which  is  associated  with 
Babylon  in  the  denunciations  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah/ 

Hur,  the  city  of  the  moon-god,  wa6  also  called  in  a  later  age, 
according  to  Eupolemus,  Kafiapivri,  the  name  being  derived  appa- 
rently from  j^'i  Kamar^  an  Arabic  term  for  the  moon.*     Besides 

the  temples  to  Sin  already  noticed  at  Hur^  at  Babylon,  at  Borsippa, 
and  at  Khorsabad,  another  shrine  is  mentioned  at  Calah ;  and  the 
god  was  also  worshipped  under  the  same  name  at  Harran  as  late  as 
the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  eiu.'  ^n  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  King  Sennacherib,  as  the  monarches  name 
signifies  *'  Sin  magnifies  (my)  brothers; "  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  raised  any  temples  to  his  honour. 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  Sin  to  the  other  gods  of  the 
Pantheon  there  is  one  distinct  notice  on  a  brick  from  Mugheir  calling 
him  the  eldest  son  of  Bel-Nimrod,  and  there  are  many  indications 
that  his  wife  was  a  goddess  named  '*  the  great  lady,"  who  is  joined 
with  him  in  the  lists  both  at  Khorsabad  and  on  the  tablets,  but  of 
whom  nothing  whatever  is  known  beyond  the  name.^ 

The  numerical  symbol  of  Sin  as  the  head  of  the  lower  triad  is  30^ 
and  the  sign  representing  this  number  has,  as  we  should  expect,  an 
ordinary  phonetic  value  corresponding  with  the  name  of  toe  god, 
but  it  has  also  a  second  value  Ish  or  Esh^  which  shoidd  thus  likewise 
appertain  to  the  moon-god  in  some  of  the  old  dialects.  The 
identity  of  this  number  30  with'  the  days  of  the  month,  over  which 
the  moon-god  presides,  can  hardly  be  accidental,  though  the  figure 
would  seem  to  have  been  assigned  to  him  as  a  symbol,  merely  from 
his  relative  position  in  the  lists.'    How  it  happened  ihsX  the  moon 


'  Thia  is  quoted  from   the  cylindera  of  word.    See  ako  the  frequBot  Botkes  of  Sin 

Kabonidus  excavated  \>y  Mr.  Taylor  from  in  "  ^bier  und  der  Saabiamiu.'* 
the  four  oonien  of  the  tower  or  ziggwat  of        7  This  goddess  was  awociatgd  with  Sin  as 

the  Temple  of  the  Moon  at  Mugheir.  tntelarr  divinitj  of  the  dty  of  iTicr,  and  a 

>  That  is,  the  cuneiform  sign  which  in  particular  portion  of  the  great  temple  at  that 

the  sense  of  "  protecting"  must  be  read  as  place  was  dedicated  to  her,  the  legends  on 

ffur  in  Hamite  and  Nazar  in  Semitic,  is  the  bricks  of  Nabonidos  from  this  spot  coo* 

also  uwd  to  denote  **  a  brother,"  whidi  is  talning  an  invocation  to  her.     Both  she  and 

8hi$h  in  one  language  and  Akhu  in  the  other,  her  husband  8m  had  arka  or  tabemadea, 

^  Jer.  XXV.  26  and  li.  41.  probably  deposited  in  this  temple,  the  one 

*  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  9.  being  called  **•  the  light "  and  the  other  ^  tbe 

<  St  James  of  Seny,  about  A.  D.  500,  lesser  light.*' 
says  that  the  devil  deceived  the  people  of        *  Th^  is,  as  the  head  of  the  seooad  Triad, 

Harran  through  5m  and  BaU^min ;  i.e.  which  was  his  proper  place  in  the  PHitheo&» 

"  the  moon"  and  "  the  sun."      Assemani,  though  he  is  here  for  oooveiueiioe  sake  pul 

however,  in  translatmg  the  paaage  (Bib.  after  "  the  Sun."     In  all  the  invocatioti«iistB 

Orient.  voL  i.  p.  327)  failed  to  recognise  the  we  possess,  except  that  on  Micfaaox's  stona, 

name  of  the  moon,  and  read  Besin  as  a  single  Sin  follows  next  afWr  the  three  great  goda 
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in  Babylonian  mythology  was  thus  placed  above  the  stin  we  ore 
not,  of  course,  in  a  position  to  decide;  bat  there  were  evidently 
traditions  regarding  the  god  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  apparently 
connected  with  the  first  colonisation  of  the  land,  which  may  not 
improbably  have  occasioned  the  preference.  Thus  in  two  passages 
of  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  where  he  alludes  to  the  conquest  of 
Northern  Armenia  and  the  submission  of  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus,  he 
incidentally  notices  the  antiquity  of  the  moon-god.*  In  the  latter 
passage  he  speaks  of 'the  Cypriots  as  **  a  nation  of  whom  from  the 
remotest  times,  from  the  origin  of  the  god  Hurhi  (or  &'n),'  the  kings 
my  fathers,  who  ruled  over  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  had  never  heard 
the  mention.'*  What  precise  idea  ^'the  origin"  or  **the  first  of 
HurM "  may  be  intended  to  convey  we  cannot,  of  course,  say ;  but 
the  allusion  would  seem  to  be  to  the  commencement  of  the  his- 
torical period.  A  reference  may  here  also  be  made  to  the  famous 
passage  of  Berosus  which  descnbes  the  great  female  deity  who 
assisted  Belus  in  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  under 
the  name  of  'Ofiopwica  and  GaXdr^,  because  there  is  a  gloss  added  in 
the  Greek,  that  the  Chaldsean  word  Thalatth,  which  answers  imme- 
diately to  ^aXaaaa,  *'  the  sea,"  may  also  be  interpreted  **  the 
moon.""  Now  the  goddess  thus  indicated  is  well 'known  to  the 
Assyrian  student  under  the  name  of  Telita,  but  she  has  no  apparent 
relation  to  the  moon.  She  is  rather  the  goddess  of  the  lakes  or 
stagnant  water  about  Babylon,  and  the  name  may  thus  really  be 
connected  with  the  Greek  daXaeraa.*  With  regard  to  'OfiopiaKa  or 
^OfAOKpa,  the  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  Um-urka,  '*  the 
mother  or  lady  of  Urka  "  *  or  "  Warka,**  which  was  an  acknowledged 
title  of  Beltis ;  but  there  is  also  another  name,  applying  probably  to 
the  same  divinity,  on  a  tablet  from  Tel  Eydy  near  Warha^  which 
reads  Markt^  and  thus  suggests  that  the  Armenian  form  Marcaia  may 
after  all  be  the  true  reading  of  the  name.* 

(ix.)  We  now  come  to  the  five  minor  gods,  who,  if  not  of  astro- 
nomical origin,  were  at  any  rate  identified  with  the  five  planets  of 
the  Chaldsean  system.  In  regard  to  four  of  the  gods  in  question 
the  identification  is  certain,  because  the  Mendsdans  still  apply  to 
four  of  the  planets  the  very  terms  which  are  used  in  the  inscnptions 


Anu,  Bel'Nimrod,    and  Hea  (with  Beltis  which  wu  named  after  her  Dur-Telita,  and 

oometimes  interposed),  and  he  is  therefore  which  is  no  donbt  the  BoKdOa  of  Ptolemy, 

misplaced  in  this  Essay.  placed  by  him  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

*  See  Khonabad  Inscriptions,  pi.  151,  22,        «  See  particularly  Sir  T.   PhUlips's  Cy- 
aod  153,  2.  Hnder,ool.  2, 1.  52,  where  she  is  thus  named 

*  The  ezpreedon  here  made  use  of  with  in  the  notice  of  the  restoration  of  her  temple 
regard  to  *'  the  moon-god"  is  quite  tmintel-  of  Bit  Ana  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

ligible  at  Khorsabad,  but  is  illustrated  by  a         ^  See  Aucher's  Eusebius,   vol.  i.  p.  23. 

•  Tsriant  reading  on  the  Cyprus  stone.  The  goddess  commemorated  on  this  tablet, 

'  See  the  quotation  from  Syncellns  in  and  to  whom  king  Ilgi  builds  a  temple  at 

Cory's  Fragments,  p.  25.  Tel  Eyd,  is  called  *•  the  Lady  of  Marki;*  or 

'*  She  is  the  goddess  of  the  Bar  (pro-  Warki,  and  a  suspicion  thus  arises  that  the 

,   . ,      ...       _      r  r    X       f  u    •    AL  >iwn«  Warki  is  after  all  nothing  more  than 

bably  Arabic  ^j,  bahar),  which  is  the  ^j^^  phoneiic  reading  of  the  title  of  the  city 

first  element  in  the  name  of  Bar^zip  or  of  Warka^  which  is  here  for  the  first  tioM 

Borsippo.     In  the  inscriptions  of   Sargon  met  with. 
A  dty  on  the  lower  Tigris  is  often  mentioned. 
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as  the  proper  names  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  case  of  the  remaining 
god  a  coincidence  may  be  inferred,  though  we  cannot  at  present 
find  a  cuneiform  con^espondent  for  the  Syriac  name.  This  doubtful 
god  then  will  be  first  examined.  His  ordinary  names,  if  read 
phonetically,  are  Bar  and  Nin-ip^  but  he  had  also  the  earlier  Baby* 
Ionian  titles  of  Va-lua  and  Va-dana^  which  are  quite  unintelligible. 
There  is  no  god  indeed  in  the  Pantheon,  whose  proper  name  is 
subject  to  so  much  doubt,  while  at  the  same  time  we  nave  such  an 
extensive  series  of  his  desoriptiye  epithets.  A  few  of  these  epithets 
selected  from  the  dedications  to  the  god,  recorded  by  Saidanapalus 
and  ShamaS'  Vtd  at  Calah,*  as  well  as  from  the  mythol<^cal  tablets* 
where  he  is  discussed  at  great  length,  will  now  be  given,  and  from 
the  terms  employed  we  will  then  proceed  to  judge  of  the  god's 
character  and  functions.  One  series  of  epithets  refers  to  his  strength 
and  courage.  He  is  **  the  lord  of  the  brave,"  "  the  champion," 
'*  the  warrior  who  subdues  foes,*'  '*  he  who  strengthens  the  hearts 
of  his  followers ; "  and  again,  '*  the  destroyer  of  enemies,"  '*  the 
reducer  of  the  disobedient,"  *' the  exterminator  of  rebels,"  ''whose 
sword  is  good."  In  more  general  tenns  he  is  *'  the  powerful  chief," 
"  the  supreme,'*  *'  die  first  of  the  gods,"  "  the  eldest  son."  He  is 
also  "  the  chief  of  the  spirits,"  "  the  favourite  of  the  gods,"  "  the 
glorifier  of  the  meridian  sun."  With  regard  to  his  position  in  the 
heavens,  he  is  '*  the  rider  on  the  wind,"  *'  he  who  wields  the 
thunderbolts  of  the  gods,"  *'he  who  spreads  his  shield  over  the 
heights  of  heaven  and  earth  ;"  also,  **  the  light  of  heaven  and  earth," 
"  he  who  like  the  sun,  the  light  of  the  gods,  illumines  the  nations." 
As  a  motive  agent,  he  is,  '*  he  who  causes  the  circles  of  the  heavens 
and  earth  to  revolve,"  "  he  who  grants  the  sceptre  and  the  thunder- 
bolts of  power,"  and  **  he  who  incites  to  everything."  More 
definitely,  he  is  *'  the  god  of  battle,"  *'  he  who  tramples  upon  the 
wide  world;"  and  in  reference  to  his  character  of  the  nsh-god, 
which  seems  so  strangely  inconsistent  with  his  other  attributes,  he 
is  '*  the  opener  of  aqueducts,"  *'  the  god  of  the  sea  and  of  aque- 
ducts," "  he  who  dwells  in  the  deep."  It  must  be  understood  thai 
in  this  list  a  very  small  portion  only  of  his  epithets  are  given — the 
total  number  being  above  a  hundred ;  but  tbey  are  still  sufficient  to 
show  the  great  variety  of  the  god's  supposed  functions.  Many  of 
these  functions  can  further  be  verified  from  other  sources.  Thus  in 
the  inscriptions  he  is  constantly  said  to  excite  the  king  to  under- 
take his  various  expeditions  both  for  war  and  hunting ;  he  accom- 
panies him  to  the  field;  he  watches  over  the  combat,  cmd'he  di8-> 
penses  victory.  Again,  as  the  invocation  to  him  is  inscribed  acrosB 
each  of  those  remarkable  slabs  in  the  British  Museum,  which  are 
sculptured  respectively  with  the  figure  of  the  fifih-g€>d,  and  tiie 
figure  armed  with  the  thunderbolt  who  drives  away  the  evil  spiriti 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  notwithstanding  their  diversity 


*  The  inTocation  of  SardADapalns  is  re-  ing.    Tlie  invocation  of  Shamaa-  Ftc/,  whidi 

peatod  on  a  raat  number  of  mural  slabs  is  different,  and  less  detailed,  pre&oes  tht 

belooging'  to  the  great  temple  at  Oalah,  and  king's  annals  upon  the  obelisk,  also  Ibond  li 

lA  also  preriied  to  the  king's  annals  on  the  Calah,  and  now  in  the  British  Jdoaeum. 
parement  slabs  belonging  to  the  auoae  build- 
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of  character,  both  of   the   above-named    mythical  creatures  are 
intended  to  represent  the  god  under  different  attributes/ 

Not  less  difficult,  however,  is  it  to  reconcile  the  Oannes,  or  fish- 
god  of  BeroBUs,  with  the  Hercules  of  classical  mythology,  both  of 
these  characters  appertaining,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  god  in  ques- 
tion, than  it  is  to  explain  his  astronomical  position  in  the  Pantheon. 
It  has  been  observed  that  as  the  four  remaining  minor  gods,  Bel' 
Merodach,  Nergal,  Ishtar,  and  JVe6o,  respectively  represent  in  the 
heavens  the  planets  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  it  wotdd 
appear  almost  certain  d  priori  that  the  god  whom  we  are  now  con- 
sidering must  correspond  with  Saturn,  and  without  any  great 
Tiolence  of  etymology,  the  name  which  Saturn  bears  in  Mendsean, 
and  perhaps  also  in  Scripture,*  Kivan,  might  also  be  compared  with 
the  Greek  ^Qayyrn  ;  but  how  is  it  possible  that  the  dark  and  distant 
planet  Saturn  can  answer  to  the  luminary  who  *'  irradiates  the 
nations  like  the  sun,  the  light  of  the  gods?"'    All  the  celestial 

^  Both  of  ihne  slaVs  indeed  come  from  on  the  authority  of  Hellanicas  and  Hierony- 

tlie  fame   bailding,   the  Temple  of  Zira,  mue,  the  Peripatetic,   that  from  the  two 

dedicated  to  the  god  of  war,  which  was  the  primitive  elemente,  water  and  earth,  was 

principal  sacred  edifice  at  Calah.    The  so-  bom  a  dragon,  who,  besides  his  serpent's 

called  pjramid  at  Nimrud  was  the  ziggurat  head,  had  two  other  heads,  those  of  a  lion 

or  **  tower "    attached     to     this    temple,  and  a  bull,  between  which  was  placed  the 

aiul,  jadging   from    eiperienoe,   at   Kiieh-  viasge  of  God,  Bcov  'rp6amww^  'hrofidirBai 

Sherghatf  at  Mugheir^  and  at  Bin  Nmrudf  8^   XfM^voy  ky^paro¥  jral   'HpaicA^a  rhy 

historical  cylinders  of  Shalmaneser  are  jet  air6¥.      Athenagoras    (LegaL   pr.  Christ. 

to  be  found   in  the  four  comers   of  the  8.  zv.  6,  p.  3,  edit.  Lindner.)  repents  the 

stone  walls  of  the  various  sti^;es  of  this  tradition,  stating,  however,  still  more  clearly 

Iniilding    which    have    not    been    hitherto  StfOfiM*Hp€uc\ris  icat  Xpivos.    John  Lydua 

explored.  (de  Mens.  iv.  46,  p.  220,  ed.  Roeth)  also 

*  The  allusion  is  to  the  word  |V3   in  says,  'HpcucA^j  8i  6  Xpiwos  wapit  r^  Niiro- 

Amos  V.  26,  which  we,  following  the  Vul.  fidx^  Apfifrou    The  visage  of  God,  with  the 

fste,  translate  by  a  **  statue,"  but  which  the  symbolioed  figures  of  the  bull  and  lion,  are 
XX.  and  all  other  translators  have  regarded  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  Nineveh  sculp- 
aa  a  proper  name.  The  LXX.,  mistaking  tures  of  *'  the  god  and  goddess  of  war,"  and 
the  initial  letter,  give  the  name  as  'Pm^^  the  expression  XP^'^^  ief^ipeerw,  **  time 
(whence  we  have  *Pc/ii^y  in  Acts  vii.  43),  without  bounds,"  also  brings  into  the  category 
bat  the  Syrian  version  retains  the  reading  of  the  Zenoan  akarene  of  the  early  Magians. 
JTnxm,  which  was  the  name  for  Saturn  in  As  a  further  proof  of  the  connexion  be- 
that  language.  The  assimilation  of  Kioan  tween  Hercules  aiid  Saturn,  Raoul  Rochette, 
and  'Odnr^s  supposes  that  Beroeus  repre-  following  Movers  (Phonizier,  i.  292),  refers 
aented  the  Babylonian  guttural  by  a  Greek  to  the  name  of  Kivan.  This  he  supposes  to 
aspirate,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  im-  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  jcfwv  and  Hebrew 
probable.  As  Helladius  (Phot.  Bib.  odxxix.  ]V3  (Amos  v.  26),  and  to  have  been  assigned 
p.  1594)  uses  the  name  '*CiJi  for  the  same  oecause  the  god  Hercules  was  worshipped 
nbulous  being,  a  more  natural  explanation  under  the  form  of  **  a  pillar"  or  *'  column ," 
of  Oannes  would  be  as  a  compound  of  ffia  and  he  refers  the  Egyptian  name  of  Xw  for 
or  Haa,  and  on  **  a  god."  Hyginus  in  his  Hercules  to  the  same  source — but  thera  is  no 
874th  fiible  probably  used  the  orthography  evidence  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  columnar 
of  E6dyi}f .  worship  of  Hercules,  nor  have  we  yet  found 
'  M.  Raoul  Rochette  in  his  eUbonite  <^T  cuneiform  name  for  Nin  which  could 
memoir  on  the  Assyrian  Hercules  in  the  represent  pO  or  Kioan.  (See  Raoul  Ro- 
lf emoires  de  I'lnstitut,  tom.  xvii.,  viewing  chette's  Memoir,  p.  50.) 
the  subject  from  a  dassical  rather  than  an  Raoul  Rochette  further  quotes  many  epi- 
Orioital  point  of  view,  has  accumulated  thets,  such  as  fidms,  pva'iK6s,  ^tX^<ro^of , 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  Hercules  reAf<rr^f ,  &c,  applying  to  Hercules  as  the 
was  commonly  confounded  in  the  East  with  god  of  knowledge,  and  he  explains  this 
Saturn.  Damascius  (de  Prindp.  in  Wolflfs  apparent  incongruity  by  referring  to  the 
Jlnalecta,  iii.  p.  254)  thus  quotes  a  tradition  'HpaicA^ovs  ^rifAai,  inscribed  wiSi  mjstio 
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indicationB  indeed  in  the  various  invocataons  to  Bar  point  to  the 
moon,  and  recall  the  connexion  which  both  in  Greek  and  Egyptian 
xnytholc^  existed  between  the  moon  and  Heronles ;  whereas  in  the 
Stellar  Tablets  it  is  clearly  established  that  the  god  in  question 
must  represent  the  constellation  Taurus,  in  virtue,  probably,  of  his 
connexion  with  the  man-bull,  which,  as  the  impersonation  of 
strength  and  power,  was  dedicated  to  him.  As  the  celestial  Bull, 
Bar  or  Ninrip^  had  the  title  apparently  of  T'hibbi^  but  the  meaning 
of  the  term  is  obscure,  and  to  establish  any  connexion  between  the 
Constellation  Taurus  and  Saturn,  in  the  astral  mythology  of  Assyria, 
we  have  to  travel  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  criticism. 
The  following  remarks  are  offered,  however,  as  a  possible  solution 
of  the  difficulty : — In  the  mythical  names  of  the  East,  the  terminar 
tion  in  an  may  be  usuaUy  reoosnised  as  a  mere  dialectic  develop- 
ment. The  true  name  of  the  planet  Saturn  then,  instead  of  Kitxan^ 
may  be  Kiv  or  Giv,  and  this  term  can  be  connected  both  with  Het^ 
cules  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Bull  on  the  other.  Giv  in  fiust, 
which  is  a  strictly  historical  name,  as  it  occurs  in  Greek  characters 
at  .Behistun,  was  a  famous  warrior  of  old  Persian  romance,  whilst 
the  same  title  under  another  form,  Gav^  which  means  **  a  bull,"  but 
was  also  tak^n  as  a  proper  name,  was  applied  to  the  true  Arian 
Hercules,  the  founder  of  Persian  nationality.'  Further  the  second 
month  of  the  Assyrian  year,  which,  supposing  the  year  to  commence 
with  Aries,  would  fall  under  the  zodiacal  sign  of  Taurus,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  same  cuneiform  sign  which  denotes  a  bull  (alpu),  and 
to  which  the  name  of  Nin-ip  is  attached  in  the  Stellar  Tablets; 
this  month  moreover  answering  to  the  Thura^vahar  of  the  Persian 

calendar,  where  Thura  is  evidently  mtr^j^  or  ■)H3,  ravpoc,  and  to 

the  Ziv  of  the  old  Hebrew  calendar,  which  may  very  well  stand  for 
6rto,  as  Zam-zuinmim  stands  for  Gamgummi^  dsc.'    In  our  present  state, 

chanidexv,  and  perhaps  the  aaioe  as  the  ante-  dynasty  instead  of  an  indiTidaal,  answer  to 

diluvian  columns  of  Plato  and  Josephus,  as  tlie   Zend  JTooo,   "  royal "  (in  A'ooa  £7s, 

well  as  the  KSfffiov  Kloratt  which  contained  &c),  if  that  he  really  a  genoinc  andcat 

all  the  secrets  of  natare,  and  which  Atlas  term.     At  any  rate  Qauj  "  a  boll "  in  old 

gave  to  Hercules,  according  to  Herodorus,  Persian,  is  a  distinct  word,  as  in  OwAarmoa 

quoted  by  Clemens  (Strom.  I.   15,  8.  73,  for  Twfip^as,    It  is  at  the  same  time  corioas 

p.  360) ;  but  a  more  satis&ctory  explanation  to  remark,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  thai 

of  the  Greek  myth  in  to  be  found  in  our  Oav  for  "a  smith"  has  its  correspondent 

discovery  that  the  Assyrian  Hercules  was  in  all  the  Celtic  tongues.    Compare  Welsh 

confounded  with  Oannes,  the  author  of  all  tfof,  Irish  Gobha  and  Oobhan,  Latin  nana 

science,  being  typiAed  at  Nimrud  by  the  Gobanut,  modem  Gomm,  the  same  termi-> 

man-fish,  whidi,  according  to  Berosus,  was  nation  reappearing  as  in  Kivan  and  Fmmmi. 

the  figure  assigned  to  the  other  deity.  Remark  too  that  m  god  whose  daim  to  tha 

1  The  connexion,  however,  between  the  name  of  Kman  we  are  now  considering  is 

names  of  Giv  and  Goo  is  very  doubtful,  actually  the  god  of  liron,  and  thus  **tha 

The  name  of  Giv,  which  belonged  to  the  smith    par  excellenee.    We  need  never  !■• 

father  of  Gotarses  (at  Behistun  rOTAPZHC  deed  be  startled  at  finding  Arian  analogies 

rEOnOOPOC),  seems  to  be  the  same  as  in  examining  the  old  Babylonian  terms,  kr 

tlie  Vivan  of  the  great  inscription  of  Darius,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  n  primitive 

\vhile  Gov  or  Gava,  the  name  of  the  fiunous  Arianism,  anterior  probably  to  the  deTelo|K 

blacksmith  of  Isfahan,  who  drove  out  Zohak  ment  of  the  Sanscrit,  in  the  oonstructioQ  of 

(the  Scythians),  and  restored  Arian  supre-  the  cuneiform  alphabet, 

macy,  must  rather,  according  to  the  early  '  The  identity  of  Thura^vcAir  with  th» 

Arab  historians,  who  apply  the  title  to  a  2nd  month  of  the  year,  named  ^lo  in  tha 
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however,  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Mendsoan  name  Kkan  for. 
Saturn  is  really  of  the  same  antiquity  as  the  other  six  planetary 
names,  Bel^  Nerig^  Shamas,  IsfUar,  Nebo,  and  Sin,  or  whether  it  is  a 
later  importation  from  the  Persian — affording  as  it  does  the  only 
single  instance  of  identity  in  the  planetary  nomenclature  of  the 
Mendeean  and  Syrian  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Pehlevi  and  Persian 
on  the  other — tibere  is  no  use  in  any  further  discussion  of  the 
question. 

Of  more  interest  will  it  be  to  attend  to  the  other  names  of  Nin-ip 
and  Bar,  Now  with  regard  to  Nin-ip^  the  adjunct  ip  is  explained  in 
the  vocabularies  to  signify  merely  "  a  name,"  so  that  the  title  may 
perhaps  be  read  Nin,  '^  the  lord  or  master,"  kot^  tltrx/jv^,  and  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  a  precisely  identical  usage  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  Semitic  correspondent  of  the  title,  the  great  warrior- 
god  who  was  worshipped  in  Assyria,  and  who  was,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  immediately  connected  with  Ninus,'  being 
entitled  by  the  Armenian  historians  Bar-shem,  that  is  '*  Bar  by  name," 
or  *'  the  lord  ot  master,"  kqt  lEoxiiy.*  It  is  not  by  any  means  easy 
to  discriminate  the  tise  of  these  names  between  Babylonia  and- 
Assyria.  Ninnp  is  undoubtedly  of  Babylonian  origin,  Nin  being  the 
Hamite  term  for  "  a  lord  or  master,"  and  ip  signifying  *'  a  name,'* 
and  there  is  an  incidental  verification  of  the  reading  in  the-  epithet 

old  Jewish  calendar,  and  reprcflented  by  the  in  his  Memoir,   p.  46,  from  the  Etjm. 

coneiform  sign  for  **  a  bull,"  is  proved  by  Mag.,  Macrobios,   Pliny,   Servios,   Cicero,. 

the  Behistun  inscription,  and  helps  to  esta>  and  Varro.)    The  origin  of  this  confusion 

bliah  the  fiu;t  that  the  old  year  commenced  is  to  be  soaght  in  the  constant  association  of 

as  at  present  with  Nisan.  the  Assyrian  Nm  or  Hercales  with  Nergal 

'  If  we  compare  the  13th  chapter  of  the  or  Mars,  and  in  their  being  invoked  indiffer- 

Ist  book  of  Moses  of  Chorene  with  the  Pas-  ently  as  "  the  god  of  war  and  battles." 

cbal  Chronicle  (ed.  Dindorf.  vol.  i.  p.  68),  John  of  Malala  (edit  Bonn.  p.  19)  ako 

we  shall  he  qnile  satisfied  that  the  same  mentions  this  Assyrian  king  Bo^pcLS,  who 

tradition  of  ancient  Assyrian  mythology  is  was  also  named  Ares,  and  who  first  raised 

related  by  both  authorities.    In  either  his-  a  trrfiKri  or  **  oolnmn  '*  for  worship, 

tory  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  is  *  There  is  however  another  expbmation 

succeeded  by  a  warrior-king,  who,  for  his  of  the  name  Bar-scan,  or  Barshem,  of 

great  achievements,  is  placed  amongst  the  which  some  notice  must  be  taken.     It  has 

gods  and  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians.     It  been  already  stated  that  if  the  Noachide 

is  therefore  most  interesting  to  observe  that  Triad  be  compared  with  the  Assyrian,  Anu 

this  deity,  who  is  named  Bar  (or  Barsam)  will  correspond  with  Ham,  ^«/-iV^imrod  with 

io  the  one  tradition,  is  named  Boi^fias  in  Shem,  and  Hea  with  Japhet.    The  Arme- 

the  other,  a  confirmation  being  tiins  obtained  ninn  Bar-sam  may  then  very  well  be  "  the 

of  the  identity  of  Bar  and  Nin  with  the  son  of  Shem,**  alluding  to  the  descent  of 

eonstellation  Taurus^  and  with  the  man- bulls  Nin  or  Hercules  from  Bel-Ntmrod  or  Jupi- 

of  Nineveh.     The  tradition  too  m  the  Pas-  ter ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  in  favour  of  this 

dial  Qironicle  is  of  the  more  importance  explanation  that  the  Paschal  Chronicle  gives 

that  it  is  given  on  the  authority  cf  Se^f^pc^  the  name  of  Ziiais  to  the  fiither  of  eo^/l- 

nat  b  Ba0vK&vto$n  n4p<r^t»     A  further  /^as,  a  name  which  may  very  well  stand 

proof  that  the  Boifi^,  or  Thur  of  this  for  Sam  or  Shem,    That  Bar-sham  was  a 

pasnge,  really  represents  the  Assyrian  Her-  genuine  title  may  further  be  inferred  from 

cules,  typified  by  the  man-buU,  is  to  be  the  name  of  Kn*73l71Q,  Farshandata  in 

found  in  the  tradition  whidi  it  also  preserves  Esther  ix.  7,  which  signifies  given  to  Par^ 

of  the  deified  hero  having  been  named  "Apfis  shan.    The  only  objection  to  this  etymology 

after  the  planet  Mars :  for  there  is  no  better  is,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  Bar  being 

authenticated  fiict  than   that  the  Romans  used  for  *'a  son"  in  old  Assyrian,  though  of 

beliered  this  star,  according  to  the  Chaldsean  such  general  employment  in  that  sense  in 

mythology,  to  be  sacred  to  Hercules.     (See  later  times, 
the  various  passages  cited  by  Raoul  Hochette 
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of  ^EJ3*3  Ninpi^  whicli  the  Talmud  applies  to  N(jpher  or  Niffer^  in 
allusion  probably  to  the  patron-goddess  of  the  citj  being  the  ivife  of 
Nit^ip  or  Hercules;  but  that  the  same  name,  or  at  any  rate  its 
essential  element  Nin^  must  also  have  been  used  in  Afi8}Tia,  can 
hardly  be  doubted  when  we  consider  the  standard  traditions  of 
Ninus,  and  the  very  name  of  Nineveh,  the  capital.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  name  of  Bar  or  Bar^shem 
being  used  in  Assyria  Proper,  except  the  statement  to  that  effect  of 
the  historians  of  Armenia ;  but  there  is  proof  of  the  title  beitig  used 
by  a  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Assyria,  as  well  as  of 
the  connexion  of  the  title  both  with  Hercules  and  Saturn.  Thus 
the  kings  of  Hatra  (modem  Hadhr,  W.  of  KMi^Sherghdt)  who  fought 
with  the  Bomans — ^both  with  Trajan  and  Severus — are  always 
named  bv  the  Greek  historians  Ba/>^/xtoi,*  whilst  in  old  Arabio 
history,  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars  of  the  same  kings  witli  the  fint 
Sassanian  monarchs  of  Persia,  the  names  are  employed  of  Dhizan  and 
Satrun  ;  Dhizan,  which  veas  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the  name  of  an 
ancient  idol,  being  apparently  the  same  term  as  Desanaus,^  which, 
according  to  Eusebius,  was  an  eastern  name  for  Hercules,  and  Satrun 
(or  Saturn),  which,  although  stated  by  the  Arabs  to  signify  **  a 
King,"  is  not  of  any  known  Semitic  etymology,  being  a  remnant 
perhaps,  like  Z>»,  of  a  primitive  Scytho-Arian  nomenclature,  which 
afterwards  through  the  Etruscans  penetrated  to  Rome.' 

As  far  as  the  Greek  accounts  of  the  wars  and  hunting  expeditions 
of  Ninus  may  be  received  as  genuine  Oriental  traditions,  they  must 
be  referred  to  Nin  or  Bar,  the  true  Assyrian  Hercules  and  the  tute- 
lary god  of  the  As83rrian  kings.  His  temple  in  the  Assyrian  capital, 
described  by  Tacitus  (Annal.  xii.  13),  is  perhaps  the  very  building 
at  Nimrud  which  adjoined  the  pyramid,  and  the  account  of  his 
exploits  in  the  nocturnal  chace,  which  is  given  in  the  same  passage, 
is  in  exact  accordance  with  his  chaiBcter  in  the  inscriptions,  as  the 
god  who  excites  and  directs  the  various  hunting  expeditions  <^  the 
king.  There  were,  however,  two  temples  at  Calah  especially  dedi- 
cated to  him,  the  one  named  Bit  Zira,  which  was  probably  that 
adjoining  the  pyramid,  from  whence  have  been  obtained  the  annals 
of  Sardanapalus  and  the  various  figures  and  invocations  to  Nin ;  and 
the  other  Bit  Kura  (?),  at  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  mound  which  con- 
tained the  obelisk  of  Shamas  -  Vtd,  a  monument  also  dedicated  to  tho 

■  See  Herodian.  IB.  i.  11.  avaiiable  Arabic  and  Syriac  authority  to 

*  DesanoM  is  the  orthographr  need  in  illiutnte   the  name  S^inm,    but   he    has 

St  Jerome's  Latin  verrion  of  EuiiebiuB,  bat  &llen  alto^her  into  a  wrong  tnck  in 

the  Greek  text  has  Aut^.     The  people  ing  to  identify  the  ffadhr  of  Satrnn 

who  used  the  name  are  said  to  be  Phani-  the  Syriac  £ketra  snppoeed   by   Ephi 

oians,  Cappadocians,  and  llians,  ail  more  or  Syrus  to  mark  the   site  of  the  Odih  of 

Ibm  Arabs.     See  Sekl.  de  Diis  Syris,  p.  Geoens.     This  latter  dty  was  on  the  Tigris 

113.  between  Samarra  and  Tekritf  and  w« 

'  Po(t)ck  in  his  Specimen   Hist  Arab.  '  /.  ^ ..   , •  i.     i    -    t.  ^i:^:.^     I 

(p.  103)  fin(  iDTftig^  tU.  object,  n-    ««■  >t»  J«"«h  colony.   It^fjouM  ^\ 

oognising  the  apparent  identity  of  Satrun  Tltrhan,  also  a  very  ancient  site,  and  th« 

and  Saturn,  but  being  unable  to  find  a  cor^  Tharrena  of  the  Peatingerian  TaUe,    Tha 

Tsspondent  for  Dhizan.    Chwolnohn  (Seabier  Santhir$  of  Chttra  oaunot  thareibre  be  ooi^ 

nnd  der  Ssabismus,  toI.  li.  p.  693)  has  since  nected  with  Satrm  of  Badhr. 
carried  on  the  inquiry,  accumulating  all 
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same  deity ;  and  it  was  in  reference  to  these  temples  that  he  took 
the  titles  Pal-Zira  and  Pal-Kura  (the  son  of  Zira  and  the  son  of 
Kura\  which  we  find  in  the  respective  royal  names  of  XiglathrPiUser 
and  Nin-pcU-kura, 

There  is  not  any  direct  notice  in  the  inscriptions  of  temples  being 
nused  to  him  in  Babylonia,  but  he  must  almost  assuredly  have  had 
some  famous  shrine  at  Niffer,  the  Nopher  Niapi  of  the  Talmud,' 
because,  in  the  first  place,  *'  the  Queen  of  Ntpur*^  was  his  wife,  and 
in  the  second  place  the  '*  Herculis  are  "  of  the  geogp^aphers,  which 
Ptolemy  makes  the  southern  limit  of  Mesopotamia,*  and  places  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Apamaea  (modem  ruins  of  Sakheridh),^  can 
only  by  possibility  refer  to  Niffer.  In  Babylonia  itself  there  is  some 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  was  worshipped  under  another  form, 
the  god  whose  name  signifies  '*  the  son  of  the  house,"  and  of  whom 
a  sculptured  figure  was  found  during  the  recent  excavations  at 
Babylon,*  taking  his  place  apparently  in  the  later  mythology  of  that 
city.  To  this  latter  deity,  at  any  rate,  Nebuohadnezssar  raised  a 
temple  at  Babylon,  and  assigned  the  title  *'  he  who  breaks  the  shield 
of  the  rebellious,"  which  nearly  resembles  some  of  the  ordinary 
epithets  of  Hercules.* 

That  this  god,  Nin  or  Bar,  was  the  son  of  Bel-Nimrttd^  is  constantly 
asserted  in  me  inscriptions ;  *  and  we  have  thus  an  illustration  of 
the  descent  of  Hercules  from  Jupiter,  and  of  Ninus  from  Belus,  but 
he  is  also  called  the  son  of  Kimmut  or  Bea^f  as  if  there  were  a  dis- 
tinction between  Pal^Zira  and  Pal-Kura^  or  between  the  god  Nin  or 
Hercules,  as  worshipped  in  the  two  great  temples  of  Calah.  It  is 
also  clearly  stated  on  one  tablet  that  this  same  god  A^tVi  or  Nin-ip^ 
with  the  title  of  **  KhaUthaUa^  the  brother  of  the  lightning,"  was  the 
father  of  BeUNimrud^  in  allusion  apparently  to  the  descent  of  Jupiter 
Belus  from  Chronos  or  Saturn. 

Of  the  wife  of  this  god  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  she  is 
called  "  the  lady  of  Nipur:'  '*  the  lady  of  Parzilla,"  of  *'  JTor  Eubana,'* 
and  of  other  places  equally  unknown.  On  her  own  monuments  at 
JVtj^tfr,  however,  she  bears  the  ordinary  title  of  BHat  Niprut^  and  is 
thus  proved  to  be  Beltis,  the  wife  of  Belus.    May  not  this  evidence 


*  This  veiy  remarkable  epithet  occurs  ia 
the  Joma,  aad  was  thos  probably  in  use  as 
late  as  the  2Dd  or  3rd  century  of  Christ. 

'  Ptolemy  places  the  'HpaicX^ovf  fiwti6v 
in  long.  80  and  lat.  34*20  and  Apamsa  in 
long.  79-50  and  kt.  34*20.  The  Peutin- 
gerian  map  also  gives  a  route  from  Tiguba 
(Catha)  "ad  Herculem,**  in  which  almost 
erery  statbn  may  be  identified.  In  the 
Periplos  of  Marcian  (Hudson's  Geogiap. 
Uin.  vol.  L  p.  18)  the  HpmcAcovr  trr^Kcu 
are  asogned  apparently  to  the  extreme  N.  W. 
limit  of  Suuana,  an  indication  which  will 
anil  Niffer  sufficiently  well.  The  said  altars 
or  ptllan  were  probably  obelisks  or  mono- 
liths, such  as  have  been  already  found  in 
Aasyria,  inscribed  with  the  annals  of  the 
king,  but  also  bearing  an  invocation  to 
Benniles. 

VOL,  I. 


^  The  identity  of  the  two  Apanueas 
(upper  and  lower,  or  the  Babylonian  and 
Mesenian)  with  Naamaniya  and  Sekherieh 
respectively,  can  be  detemiinately  proved  by 
a  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  notices 
of  those  towns  with  the  Arab  geographers, 
and  especially  with  the  Talmudic  tract  Kid- 
duthm. 

'  This  figure,  with  the  name  of  the  god 
attached,  ia  given  in  Mr.  Layard's  last 
work. 

*  See  E.  I.  House  Ins.  col.  4, 1.  44. 

^  So  on  Michauz's  stone,  col.  3,  1.  2 ; 
on  the  ShamM-  Vul  obelisk,  col.  1,  1.  15 ; 
and  on  cylinder  seals  repeatedly. 

'  The  star  Kmmut,  however,  is  joined 
in  the  lists  with  the  lesser  Bel-Nimrud  aa 
titlea  applied  indifferently  to  If4a. 
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then  that  "  the  great  Queen  "  •  was  both  the  mother  and  wife  of  Nin 
explain  the  tradition  of  the  inoeetnons  interoonree  of  SemiTamis 
with  her  own  offspring,  though  it  does  not  at  present  appear  from 
whence  the  Greeks  could  have  introduced  the  name  of  Semiramis  at 
such  a  very  early  period  of  the  Assyrian  mythology. 

The  numerical  symbol  of  Nin  would  appear  to  be  40,  though  as 
that  number  is  already  appropriated  to  Hia^  some  error  may  be 
suspected  in  the  tablet.  Among  the  divine  emblems  he  probably 
owns  the  homed  helmet,  which  is  the  same  as  that  worn  by  the  man- 
bull,  and  which,  moreover,  always  heads  the  group  wherever,  as  on 
the  pavement-slab  of  Sardanapalus  and  on  the  mon6lith  of  Shama^^ 
Iva,  the  invocation  is  addressed  to  this  particular  deity. 

One  of  the  metals  is  also  indicated  by  the  exact  cuneifoim  title  of 
the  god,  the  sign  Bar,  preceded  by  the  determinative  of  divinity. 
The  metal  in  question  seems  to  be  iron,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  some  connexion  between  this 
cuneiform  name  of  Jl-bar  and  the  Hebrew  ^*i3  BarzQ,  which  is 
used  for  Iron  in  that  language,  though  of  very  obscure  etymology. 
Whether  the  term  BarzU  can  be  connected  with  AbnU,  the  **  stone 
god,"  who  was  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  pagan  Assyrians  as  late 
as  the  5th  century  of  Christ,  'v^ill  be  discussed  under  another  head. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  name  of  JAvln^,  which  is  applied  by 
Agathias  to  the  Assyrian  Hercules,  on  the  authority  of  Beroaua. 
This  name  has  been  much  canvassed  by  classical  and  Oriental 
scholars,  but  without  any  definite  results.'    It  may  be  interesting. 


*  On  further  enunination  it  seems  quite  good."     These  titles  are  rendered  in  mny 

oertain  that  the  goddess  called  ''the  queen  cases  almost  oonjectarally,  and  must   not 

of  the  land  (?),"  the  invocation  to  whom  is  therefore  be  criticallj  depended  on.    Thej 

inscribed  acroos  the  open-mouthed  lion  now  are  chiefly  of  consequence  in  showing  tjiat 

in  the  British  Museum,  must  be  the  wife  Beltis  was  held  to  be  the  daughter  of  Amu, 

of  Nm,  and  the  same  deity  therefore  as  which  however  requires  confirmation. 

"  the  lady  of  Nipur,"  Beltis  in  fact  assuming  In  support  of  the   argument  that   tiie 

the  chanbcter  of  Bellona.    Her  titles  are  very  **  queen  or  mistress  of  the  land  **  is  reaUy 

numerous :  she  is  '^  the  goddess  of  the  land ;  Beltis,  we  may  compare  Micfaaoi's  stooe» 

the  great  lady ;  the  mistress  of  heaven  and  col.  3,  L  10,  where  the  supreme  godd«as  is 

earth  ;  the  queen  of  all  the  gods:  the  heroine  similarly  designated  and  asisociated  with  the 

who  is  celebrated  amongst  the  gods,  and  who  great  gods  Anu,  Bel-Nimrod,  and  Be*! ;  sad 

amongst  the  goddesses  watches  over  partu-  on  the  tablet  where  ber  twelve  titles  are 

rition  (?) ;  who  waims  like  the  sun  and  enumerated  a  corresponding  form  is  med. 

marches  victoriously  over  the  heights  of  It  appears  to  have  hem  always  customarj  to 

heaven  and  earth ;   she  who  controls  the  worehip  the  deities  in  pairs ;  that  is,  the  ^nd 

spirits;    t/ts  dcatghter  of  Anu;   illustrious  and  his  goddess  wife  were  placed  together 

amongst  the  gods ;  the  queen  of  strangers  (?):  in  the  same  temple;  and  we  may  thus  be 

she  who  pi*eoedeB  me ;  she  who  brings  rain  assured  that  the  ruin  at  Nimnid  from  wludi 

upon  the  lands  and  hail  upon  the  forests  the  open-mouthed  lions  were  excavated  was 

'the  goddess  of  war  and  battle ;  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  great  temple  of 

who  is  alone  honoured  in  the  temple  of  Bit*  Sit'Zira,  which  was  espedally  dedicated  to 

Zira ;  she  who  refines  the  laws  (?)  and  pro-  the  god  and  goddess  of  war. 

tects  the  hearts  of  women  (?) ;  who  elevates  '  M.  Raool-Rodiette  has  most  elaborstaly 

society  and  blesses  compamonship  ....  the  examined  this  subject  in  his  memoir  already 

goddess  of  prophecy  (?);  the  storm  rider  (?) ;  referred  to,  and  has  sought  to  connect  thk 

the  guardian  who  takes  care  of  the  heavens  name  of  2<Ci^i,  not  only  with  varietiM  of 

and  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  all  races  of  the  same  title  used  by  other  attthon  (Samtm 

mankind ;  of  auspidous  name ;  the  arbiter  by  Ammtanus,  3Ub^  by  Basil  of  S«*letidB, 

of  life  and  death whose  sword  is  and  Xav^itP  by  John  Lydoa;,  but  alM  with 
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tben,  to  add  that  Bar  is  explained  in  one  of  the  Babylonian  voca- 
bularies  by  Zindu,  as  if  the  one  name  meant  **  the  binder  with  chains," 
and  the  other  ^*  the  binder  to  the  yoke/' '  and  both  being  sufficiently 
applicable  to  the  god  in  question,  either  as  Hercules  or  as  the  Man* 
Bull. 

(x.)  The  second  of  the  minor  gods  is  Bd-Merodach,  or  the  planet 
Jupiter.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  name  Merodach,  which  in 
later  times  was  universally  applied  to  this  god,  belonged  in  its  origin 
to  the  mythology  either  of  Babylonia  or  Assyria.  There  is  one 
example,  it  is  true,  of  a  god*s  name  wiitten  as  Mardak  in  the  name 
of  a  son  of  Merodach  Baladan*8,  who  was  called  Nakit  Marduk^'  but 
there  ia  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  this  was  the  same  deity 
as  the  Babylonian  Merodach,  All  the  evidence,  indeed,  lesids  to  a 
contrary  conclusion.^  The  god  who  must  in  later  times  have  been 
known  as  Merodach^  from  his  title  forming  the  initial  element  in  the 
name  of  the  king  Merodach^Baladan,  is  represented  both  in  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  by  three  independent  groups  of  characters,  which 
read  respectively  as  Su,  Sit,  and  Amarut  (or  possibly  ZurtU).*  Merch 
dock  was,  in  all  probability,  a  mere  qualificative  epithet  like  Nipru, 
which  was  originally  attached  to  the  name  ^e/,.but  which  after- 
wards U8un>ed  the  place  of  the  proper  name.  Its  signification  is 
very  doubtnil,  and  all  the  epithets,  indeed,  by  which  Merodach  is 
distinguished  in  the  early  period  of  Assyrian  history  are  equally 
obscure.  He  would  seem,  however,  to  be  called  '*  the  old  man  of 
the  gods,"  *'  the  judge  "  (?),  and  to  have  had  the  gates  under  his 
especial  charge,  probably  as  the  seats  of  justice.'  The  earlier  Assy- 
rian kings  usually  name  him  in  their  prefatory  invocations,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  held  him  in  much  veneration.  Although 
as  Uie  tutelar  god  of  Babylon  from  an  early  period,  he  was  in  great 
estimation  in ,  that  province,  the  Babylonian  kings  being  very 
generally  named  after  him,^  his  worship  does  not  appear  to  have 

the  Desanaus  or  Aufiiuf  of  Eusebiiu.     In  dak  instead  of  Amarut  (compare  'Afiopieucta 

regard  however  to  the  latter  identification  of  Ptolemy),  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove 

his  arguments  are  not  conclusive,  Dhizan  sach  a  reading  at  present.     Whetiier  this  be 

offering  a  sufficient  explanation  for  Desanaus,  the  case,  or  whether  the  phonetic  representa- 

without  the  necessity  of  correcting  St.  Je-  tive  of  Merodach  is  still  to  be  discovered,  it 

roine's  orthography.  is  pretty  clear  that  the  name  ia  Hamiie,  and 

'  There  is  no  indication  however  that  that  it  is  useless  therefore  to  seek  for  ita 

tlte  Karaite  word  Bar  thus  explained  really  meaning  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
represents  the  name  of  the  god.     If  that  '      ^  If  these  epithets  are  rightly  rendered,  the 

had  been   the  case,  the   determinative  of  Assyrian  Bel-Merodaoh  \dll  answer  to  the 

divinity  would  have  been  probably  prefixed.  BfAid^i/  of  the  Phoenicians,  •'.  e,  |n*«  ^D, 

»  See  B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  22, 1.  33.  « the  old  Bel "  (Damasc  ap.  Phot.  p.  343), 

1  It  seems  quite  impossible,  if  Ifardiik  i.       i-  ti  a     % 

were  rcaUy  the  phonetic  reading  of  the  name  "  ^«"  as  to  the  JSj^)    t^i^    ^* 

of  the  god  Merodach,  that  form  should  never  **  Bel,  the  grave  old  man  "  oF  the  Sabseana 

be  once  used  in  expressing  the  name  of  the  of  Harran  (see  C^hwolaohn,  vol.  ii.  p.  39), 

Babylonian  king  Merodach-Baladan,  a  name  and  especially  to  pIV ,  whidi  is  the  Hebiew 

for   which  there  are  at  least  half-a-doxen  name  for  the  planet  Jupiter  as  the  star  of 

variant  orthographies.  •<  Justice." 

'  That  is,  the  initial  diaracter  of  the  old         *  One  of  the  primitive  Chaldeean  kingi 

Hamite  name  generally  used  for  Merodach  whose  bricks  ai'e  found  at  Warka  was  named 

may  be  pronounced  either   arnar  or  xwr,  Merodach^gina.     Another  king  of  Babylon 

according  to  the  vocabularies.      It  is  just  contemporary  with  Tiglath-Pileser  I.   was 

jKxssibk  that  this  name  itself  may  read  i4mar-  called  Merwktch-adin-akkiy  and  the  names 
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been  cordially  adopted  in  Assyria  until  the  time  of  Pal,  and  was 
perhaps  cultivated  in  consequence  of  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
monarchies  under  one  head,  which,  with  some  show  of  reason,  Ib 
assigned  to  that  king's  reign.  Pvi  at  any  rate  sacrificed  to  Bel 
(Merodach'),  Nebo^  and  Nergal  in  their  respective  high  seats  at  Babylon, 
^orsippa,  and  Cutha ;  *  and  he  took  credit  to  himself  for  having 
first  prominently  placed  Merodach  in  the  Pantheon  of  Assyria.* 
Sargon,  without  dedicating  to  him  either  a  temple  or  a  gate,  still 
paid  him  great  honour,  and  ascribed  to  the  united  influence  of  Awhur, 
Nebo,  and  Merodach  his  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Babylon.  It  is 
imder  the  late  Babylonian  kings,  however,  that  his  glories  seem  to 
culminate.  The  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  for  the  most 
part  occupied  with  the  praises  of  Merodach  and  with  prayers  for  the 
continuance  of  his  favour.  The  king  ascribes  to  him  his  elevation 
to  the  throne ;  **  Merodach  the  great  lord  has  appointed  me  to  the 
empire  of  the  world,  and  has  confided  to  my  care  the  far-spread 
people  of  the  earth  ;**  *'  Merodach  the  great  lord,  the  senior  of  the 
gods,  the  most  ancient,  has  given  all  nations  and  people  to  my  care  ;** 
'*  Merodach -the  great  lord  has  established  me  in  strength;**  and 
Neriglissar  speaka  of  him  in  the  same  stvle  as  "  the  first-bom  of  the 
gods,  the  layer  up  of  treasures,  he  who  has  raised  me  to  supremacy 
over  the  world,  who  has  increased  my  treasures,  and  has  appointed 
me  to  rule  over  innumerable  peoples."  The  prayer  also  to  Merodach 
with  which  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  always  terminate, 
invokes  the  favour  of  the  ^od  for  the  protection  of  the  king's  throne 
and  empire,  and  for  its  continuance  through  all  ages  to  the  end  of 
time,  it  is  quite  clear,  indeed,  that  under  the  later  Babylonians, 
and  especially  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  Bel-Merodach  was  considered 
the  source  of  all  power  and  blessing,  and  had  in  fact  concentrated 
in  his  Qwn  person  the  greater  part  of  that  homage  and  respect  which 
had  been  previously  divided  among  the  various  gods  of  the  Pantheon, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  say  over  what  particular 
aspect  or  branch  of  human  affairs  he  was  supposed  to  preside. 

An  attempt  has  already  been  made  imder  the  second  section  to 
discriminate  between  Bel-Nimrud  and  Bel-Merodach,  but  a  few 
remarks  on  the  same  sabject  require  still  to  be  added.  The  great 
Temple  of  Babylon  which  had  the  old  Hamite  name  of  Bit  Soffgatk^ 
was  the  high  place  of  the  worship  of  Bel-Merodach,  and  it  is  in 
reference  apparently  to  the  particular  idol  of  the  god  which  was 
exhibited  in  this  temple  that  the  term  Bel  came  to  be  used  by  the 
Assyrians  instead  of  Merodach,  as  if  the  former  term  had  been  the 
proper  name  of  the  idol/    Thus,  although  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser  and 


of  the  two  rival  monardis  of  Bab;^lon  whoee 
wan  are  recorded  on  the  black  obeliak  of 
Shalmamibar  eadi  oontained  Merodach  aa 
the  initial  element. 

*  During  the  Aasyiian  period  these  were 
apparently  the  three  hig^  places  of  god- 
worship  in  Babylonia,  for  they  are  speci- 
ficallj  mentioned  both  bj  Shalmanubar  and 
Pul  as  the  ao«ies  of  their  sacrifioe.  Nothing 
indeed  can  be  naore  evident  than  that  Babj- 


Ionia  was  a  sort  of  hoiy  land  to  the  kwrr* 
rians.  Every  king  who  peoetratea  into  tbe 
province  ofiers  aBcn6oeB  to  the  gods  at 
respective  shrines,  and  the  Babylonian 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  Taloable  tniphiei 
that  the  victorious  monarch  could  carry  back 
to  Nineveh. 

•  See  B.  M.  Ser.  pL  70,  L  17. 

T  In  the  fiuuous  denunoiatioo  of  Isaiah 
against  Bnbyloo,  chap.  ilvi«  v«r.  1.  Bel  and 
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Sargon  frequently  speak  of  Merodach  as  an  Assyrian  god,  they  use 
the  term  Bel  alone,  and  without  any  adjunct,  when  they  notice  the 
particular  idol  in  the  temple  of  Beth  Saggath,  to  whom  in  conjunction 
with  his  wife  Zir-banit  they  offer  sacrifices,  and  who  is  thus  positively 
identified  with  Merodach.  It  is  indeed  only  on  the  supposition  that 
the  idol  of  Merodach,  worshipped  in  the  great  Temple  at  Babylon, 
had  the  special  title  of  Bel,  that  we  can  explain  the  separate  and 
independent  use  of  the  two  names  in  the  royal  Babylonian  nomen- 
clature, as  for  instance  in  the  names  of  Merodixch-Baladan  and  Behshar- 
uzWy  or  BeUshazzar.  The  Greeks,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  unanimous 
in  ascribing  the  great  Temple  at  Babylon  to  Jupiter  Belus ; '  and 
the  name  of  Bel,  it  may  be  added,  is  to  the  present  day  attached  to 
the  planet  Jupiter  in  the  astral  mythology  of  the  Meudaeans.' 

Be^Merodach  is  frequently  mentioned  on  the  tablets  as  the  son  of 
Hea  and  Davkma^  in  exact  accordance  with  the  statement  already 
quoted  of  Damascius;  and  he  is  everywhere  associated  with  his 
wife  Zir-banit,^  who  is  also  sometimes  called  '*  the  queen  of  Babylon,*' 
out  of  compliment  to  the  husband,  though  that  title  more  properly 
belongs  to  Ishtar  or  Nana,  as  will  be  presently  explained.  The 
name  of  Zir-banit  is  of  considerable  interest.  It  might  have  been 
eiipposed,  from  the  variant  orthography  as  used  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  that  it  meant  '*  she  who  produces  offspring ;"  but  from 
a  passage  in  the  great  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  where  the 
goddess  is  as  usual  associated  with  Merodach,  it  is  evident  that  Zir 
must  be  a  proper  name,  and  that  banit,  ''genitrix,"  is  the  mere 
feminine  of  banu,  which  is  one  of  the  standard  epithets  of  Merodach. 
The  name,  as  written  in  the  passage  referred  to,  is  Zir  Um-banitiya, 
or  '*  Zir  the  mother  who  bore  me  ;*' '  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  in 


Nebo  are  spoken  of  as  the  two  great  objects 
of  worship,  precisely  as  Sargon,  who  was  the 
contemporary  of  Isaiah,  uses  the  names  of 
Bd  and  Nebo  in  the  account  of  his  Baby- 
lonian SBcrifioe.  Jeremiah  (chap.  1.  yer.  2), 
in  a  later  age  distinguishes,  it  is  true,  be- 
tween Bel  and  Merodach,  biit  it  is  possible 
that  he  merely  refers  to  separate  idols  of  the 
same  god. 

'  The  statue  of  Jupiter  Bdus  described 
by  Herodotus  (i.  183),  is  certainly  the  same 
as  the  great  idol  of  Merodach  in  the  temple 
of  Bit  Saggat,  of  which  Nebuchadneasar 
has  left  so  carious  an  account.  It  had  been 
Doade  of  olver  by  an  earlier  king,  but  was 
oTerlaid  with  plates  of  gold  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself.  (See  £.  I.  H.  Ins.  ool.  3, 
1.  1  to  7.) 

*  See  Norberg's  Onomastioon,  p.  28,  and 
observe  also  tluit  the  SaNwrns  of  Harran 
called  the  5th  day  of  the  week  after  HU,  in 
allosion  to  the  planet  Jupiter.  (Chwolsohn, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  22.) 

1  Enmples  of  this  association  occur,  1st, 
in  the  notice  of  the  sacred  rites  performed 
by  Tiglath-Paoer  U.  at  Babylon  (B.  M.  Ser. 
I>1.  17,  L  15);  2Ddly,  in  all  the  inscriptfons 


of  Sargon  referring  to  his  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon ;  3ztily,  on  Sir  T.  Phillips  s  Cylinder  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  col.  1, 1.  27  ;  4thly,  on  the 
mytholc^cal  tablets,  passim  ;  and  5thly,  in 
the  £.  I.  House  Inscription  of  Nebudiad- 
nezzar,  ool.  4, 1.  16. 

'  It  cannot  of  course  be  proved  that  the 
name  which  occurs  in  the  E.  I.  H.  Ins.  col.  4, 
1.  16,  refers  to  Zir-banit,  but  the  identifica- 
tion is  highly  probable.  For  the  converti- 
bility of  the  initial  sign  with  the  phonetic 
reading  of  2!iru,  compare  B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  12, 
1. 10,  with  pi.  87, 1.  17,  and  for  the  indif- 
ferent orthography  of  this  same  word  Zir 
with  the  hard  or  soft  Z,  comp.  Sir  T.  Phil- 
lip8*s  Cyl.  col.  3,  1.  1,  with  Birs-Nimntd 
Cyl.  col.  1,  1.  3.  Supposing  Zir  to  be  a 
Hamite  name,  like  Shata,  Lat,  Dap-kina, 
kc,  the  feminine  termination  in  t  would 
not  be  required. 

It  may  be  added  that  Dr.  Hmcks  prefers 
regarding  the  name  Zirhanit  or  Zirpanit  as 
a  feminine  adjective  from  a  root  Ztrb^  which 
aim  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  god  f  i7  Zirhvu 
On  the  tablets,  however,  there  is  no  appa- 
rent connexion  between  the  two  names ;  and 
if  the  Zir-UnJbaMt  of  the  great  Nebucfaad- 
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this  title  wc  must  look  for  the  original  form  of  the  SuccM  Benoth  of 
Scripture,  the  goddess  worshipped  by  the  Babylonian  colonists  in 
Samaria.  Whether,  however,  Sucooth  is  a  Hamite  term  equivalent 
to  Zir,  imported  by  the  colonists  into  Samaria,  or  whether,  as  may 
be  suspected,  it  is  not  rather  a  Semitic  mistranslation  of  the  name 
— Zirat,  "supreme,"  being  confounded  with  Zarat,  "tents," — is  a 
point  we  may  hardly  venture  to  decide. 

There  is  but  one  notice  of  a  temple  to  Zir-hamt  in  the  inscriptions, 
which  was  at  Babylon,  and  probably  attached  to  the  temple  of 
Bit'Saggath ; '  but  as  the  name  of  Zir-faniek  is  applied  in  Arabic 
geography  to  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  near  the  site  of  the  aucient 
ApamsBa,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  goddess  also  had  a 
temple  in  that  vicinity. 

The  numerical  symbol  of  Bel-Merodach,  as  he  is  named  at  full 
length  on  the  tablet,  which  applies  notation  to  the  Pantheon,  is 
unfortunately  erased,  and  there  are  no  means  at  present  of  recognising 
the  emblems  either  of  the  god  or  of  his  wife  Zvr-bamt. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  he  is  included  in  a  list  of  stais, 
and  assigned  the  second  place  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  position  of 
Jupiter  among  the  planets. 

(xi.)  The  next  god  to  be  examined  is  Nergcd  or  Mars.  There  can 
fortunately  be  no  doubt  in  this  case  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name,  because  it  occurs  in  the  first  place  as  the  initial  element  in 
the  name  of  Nergcdshar-uzur^  the  NcpiyX^o^apoc  of  the  Greeks  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  deity  in  question  can  be  positively  identified 
with  the  Kergal  of  Scripture,  'Qie  god  of  the  Cuthites.  This  god 
was  of  Babylonian  origin,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  was  ever 
known  by  a  Semitic  appellation,  unless  indeed  ilruz,  **  the  lion," 
may  be  recognised  as  one  of  his  proper  names.  His  earliest  title 
was  Va-gur  or  Va-tur,  of  uncertain  meaning.  His  standard  title, 
Ner-gcd,  signified  probably  *^  the  great  hero,"  the  first  element  having 
a  peculiar  adjunct  attached  to  it  to  distinguish  Nir,  *'  a  man  or  hero,*' 
from  iVir,  **  an  animal,"  and  the  second  element  gcd,  being  a  dialectic 
variation  of  gula,  "  great."  The  name  is  sometimes  indicated  by  the 
use  of  the  first  element  alone,*  as  has  already  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  As  for  Asshur,  San  for  Sansi^  Pa  for  Paku,  Sbc  Another  title 
by  which  Nergal  is  frequently  designated  may  be  read  phonetically 
as  Si-du,  but  this  is  pure  Hamite  Babylonian  (st,  "  before,"  du  ^^going^) 
and  simply  means  '*  preceding  "  or  *'  going  before,**  not  however  as 
"  a  herald,"  but  rather  as  **  an  ancestor."  Other  names  which 
equally  apply  to  Ner-gal  are  **  the  brother,"  and  "  the  great  brother,"  • 


DASzar  inscription  be  reallj  the  same  god- 
dess, Dr.  Hincks's  proposed  deriyation  must 
fiill  through. 

In  the  later  Persian  or  Magian  mythology 

the  name  of  Zirfdn  .JS\\  was  applied  to 

the  moon.  See  Hyde,  De  Bel,  Vet,  Pen, 
p.  260. 

»  See  Sir  T.  PhiUips's  Cyl.  col.  1, 1.  32. 
In  this  passage  the  proper  name  of  the  temple 


of  Zir-hanU  is  not  given,  but  it  may  l» 
presumed  to  be  the  same  brnMiBg  as  the 
^a  Ztr  of  the  fi.  I.  H.  Ina.  col.  4,  L  14, 
though  that  edifice  is  explained  to  be  iHe 
"  temple  of  the  god  of  Mui-Marns,**  which, 
aooording  to  the  tablets,  ww  a  title  of 
Martu*», 

«  Ab  en  the  notatiui  tablet  so  oAm  re- 
ferred to. 

'  in  the  inscription  of  Saigon  at  Kiamkf^ 
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though  neither  the  phonetic  reading  of  such  names,  nor  the  allusion 
they  contain,  is  very  clear.  His  epithets  are  not  very  numerous, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  distinct ;  thus,  he  is  '*  the 
storm  ruler,"  **  the  king  of  battle,"  **  the  champion  of  the  gods," 
••  the  male  principle  "  (or  **  the  strong  begetter  "),  '*  the  tutelar  god 
of  Babylonia,"  and  '*  tiie  god  of  the  chace ;"  and  more  particularly 
he  is  '*  the  ancestral  god  of  the  Assyrian  king^"  Nergod  and  Nin 
are  the  two  gods  under  whose  auspices  all  the  expeditions,  both  for 
'war  and  hunting,  take  place,  and  by  whose  assistance  foes  are  dis- 
comfited and  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  are  slain.  If  there  is  any 
distinction  indeed  to  be  observed  between  them,  Nergal  is  more 
addicted  to,  the  chace  of  animals,  and  Nin  or  Hercules  to  that  of 
mankind.' 

All  these  special  indications  would  seem  to  point  to  a  tradition  of 
Nimrod,  '*the  great  hunter,"  and  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  from  whom  the  kings  both  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  would 
trace  their  descent  through,  according  to  the  boast  of  Sargon,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  generations ;  and  there  are  circumstances  also 
relating  to  the  local  worship  of  Nergal,  which  go  far  to  confirm  the 
connexion.  Thus  Nergal  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  exact  accordance 
with  Scripture,  as  the  god  of  Ciitha  or  TiggaJba, '  On  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips'  cylinder,  Nergal  and  Laz  are  the  gods  of  the  temple  of  Misluva 
in  the  city  of  Tlggaha,  On  a  tablet  in  the  Museum,  Nergal  is  said  to 
live  in  Tiggaba.  Fid  sacrifices  to  Nergal  in  Tiggaba^  and  it  is  therefore 
curious  to  find  that  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  of  Babylonia, 
and  before  Koranic  fables  could  have  penetrated  into  the  country, 
Cutha  was  already  recognised  as  the  city  of  the  old  Nimrud  of  popular 
tradition,  and  a  shrine  was  established  there  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  Chaldsean  tyrant  had  cast  the  patriarch  Abraham  into  we  fire  for 
refusing  to  embrace  idolatry.' 

There  are  other  points  of  considerable  interest  relating  to  Nergal, 
A  caneiform  term,  written  precisely  like  the  name  of  the  god,  with 
the  exception  of  the  omission  of  the  adjunct  which  qualifies  Nir^ 
is  used  in  an  inscription  at  Khorsabad  as  a  synonym  for  the  more 


Nergal,  under  the   name   of  *'  the  great  possession  of  Cuiha  in  his  advance  on  Ctesi- 

bititJ^r,**  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  resident  phon,  visited  and  offered  up  prayers  at  the 

gods  of  Oilah.     (B.  M.  Ser.  pL  34, 1.  17.)  shrine  of  Ibrahim-el-KhaliL     The  shrine, 

*  See  the  annals  of  Sardanapalus  through-  which  still  exists,  and  is  year  It  visited  by 
out,  and  man  particularly  the  legends  on  crowds  of  pilgrims,  is  me  of  the  holiest 
the  hunting  slabs  of  Asthw-bcoM-pai.  spots  in  the  country.    The  &ble  of  Abraham 

7  For  the  identification  of  Cutha  and  Tiff'  being  cast  into  the  furnace,  which  is  founded 

gaba  compare  B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  46, 1.  15,  with  on  a  mistranslation  of  the  name  of  *nM»  Ur, 

pi.  91, 1.  82.     The  dty  was  named  Aito^  dates  from  the  3rd  century  of  our  era,  and 

by  Ptolemy,  Digba  by  Pliny,  and  Tigubis  may  very  possibly  have  been  engendered  in 

in  the  Peutingerian  map.     The  ruins  of  the  neighbouring  Jewish  academies  of  Sura 

Cutha,  distant  about  twelve  milea  from  Ba-  and   Pombeditha,  but   no    reason    can  be 

bylon,  were  first  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Kaw-  assigned  for  transferring  the  scene  of  the 

Ijiiflon  in  1846,  and  have  since  been  repeatedly  &ble  from  Mugheir  to  Cutha,  except  the 

visited  by  travellers.  local  tradition  of  the  worship  of  Nhnrud  or 

*  Ibn  AtfUr  in  the  KdmU,  quoting  from  Nergal  at  the.  latter  place.  In  Arabic  his- 
ooDtemponury  authority,  states  that  Saidj  Uxrj  the  seat  of  Nimrud's  empire  is  always 
the  Arabian  general  in  A.H.  16,  after  taking  placed  at  Cutha. 
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ordinary  term  to  denote  *'  a  lion," '  both  of  the  phrases  meaning,  as 
it  would  seem,  "  the  great  animal,"  or  "  the  noble  animal."  We 
might  thus  infer,  that  Nergal  being  amongst  the  gods  as  the  lion 
amongst  animals,  was  represented  in  the  Assyrian  scnlptnres  by 
the  figure  of  the  Mcm-Ldon,  as  his  associate  Nin  was  by  the  figure  of 
the  Man-BvU,  and  this  inference  becomes  certainty  when  we  dis- 
cover on  another  tablet  that  Aria,  the  Hebrew  and  Syriao  word  for 
^'  a  lion,"  is  the  Semitic  name  for  the  god  who  was  king  of  Tiggdba, 
Whether  then  this  name  of  Aria  for  '*  the  god  of  battle,"  may  not  be 
connected  with  the  Greek  "Api^t,  becomes  a  legitimate  object  of 
inquiry.* 

The  only  temple  with  which  we  are  acquainted  as  belonging  to 
Nergal  besides  the  famous  shrine  at  Ttggaba,  is  a  small  edifice  that 
was  lately  opened  on  the  mound  of  Sherif  Khan,  near  Nineveh,  the 
slabs  and  bricks  of  which  bore  legends  stating  that  "  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria,  had  raised  a  temple  named  GaUtmUs,  in  the  city  of 
Tarfiiz,  to  his  lord  the  god  Nergal," 

Of  Laz,  the  supposed  wife  of  Nergal,  who  is  associated  with  the 
god,  both  in  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  and  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we  positively  know  nothing  beyond  the  name. 

The  name  of  Nergal  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  cuneiform 
stellar  lists,  but  Nerig,  a  contraction  for  Nergal*  is  the  Mendfluui 
name  for  the  planet  Mars  to  the  present  day. 

It  remains  to  consider  whether  the  name  of  AbnS — a  god  who  was 
worshipped  in  Assyria  as  late  as  the  4th  century,  Jovian  having 
destroyed  his  temple  at  Nisibis ' — applies  to  Nergal  or  Nin.  As  Almd 
and  Barzil  appear  to  mean  the  same  thing  (*'  the  stone  god  "),^  and 
as  the  metal  iron,  which  is  named  BarzU  in  Hebrew,  is  evidently 
connected  with  the  god  Bar  in  Assyrian,  the  same  cuneiform  signs 
being  used  for  both,  it  would  certainly  seem  most  probable  that 
AhnU  was  also  a  name  for  Hercules;  and  this  conjecture  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  a  god  found 
on  the  ivories  of  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimrud,  and  thus  record- 
ing, it  may  be  presumed,  the  guardian  deity  of  the  spot,  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  Hercules,  has  been  read  Avim-Ra,^  which  is  the 
same  as  AvbnrU  or  AhnU,  II  and  Ba  for  ''  a  god  "  being  used  indif- 


*  This  remarkable  variant  occurs  in  the  zz.  2,  §  1. 

Iiu.,  No.  14,  from  Salle,  10.  *  The  father  of  the  fiuxKrasEphnwm  Syra 

'  The  more  especially  as  the  Ntdbn  states  was  a  priest  of  this  temple.    ( AasemaD.  nkk 

that  the  Sabseans  of  Harraa  still  applied  the  Orioit.  vol.  i.  p.  26.) 

luune  of  .Im.  jj^,».  to  the  3rf  d.y  of  *  fli'"«21«1.  k°**^  l^L 

tr^                        '  ^  the  same  as  pM  m  Hebrew,  and  traces  of 

the  week,  or  Dies  Martis.    (Siabier  nnd  der  the  old  Hamiie  Babyloniao  are  eoostantly  ta 

Sfiabismua,  yol.  ii.  p.  22.)    It  may  be  worth  be  recognised  in  that  and  the  other  moimtaki 

while  also  to  notice  the  tradition  preserved  dialects. 

by  Massoudi  that  the  Assyrian  kinm  took  *  Mr.  Birdi,  in  his  paper  on  the  Nimra4 

the  name  of  Arian,  or  **  the  Lions,    which  ivories  in  the  Journal  of 


the  Royal  Society  of 

was  the  same  as  Nimrud.    (Notices  des  Ha-     Literature,  has  translated  this  name  **  the 
nuscrits,  tom.  viii.  p.  148.)  shining  sun,"  but  he  was  imA  then  awv«  of 

'  The  same  contraction  may  be  remarked     the  identity  of  the  terms  //  in  Assyivm  and 
in  the  name  of  *Afi€prfipiy9s,  king  of  Spa-     Ba  in  Babylonian  for  "  a  god.** 
sini  CSiarax,  mentioned  by  Josephusy  Ant. 
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ferendy  in  the  ancient  Babylonian ;  bnt  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
passage  upon  the  cylinder  of  Neriglissar,  where  we  have  the  actual 
cuneiform  name  of  Abn  Ba,  we  must,  it  would  seem,  suppose  a 
referenoe  to  Nergal  rather  than  to  Nin,  inasmuch  as  the  one  god  was 
the  guardian  deiij  of  the  king  {Nergd'shar-uzur  meaning  *'  Nergal 
prot^ts  the  king'^,  whilst  the  other  was,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, almost  unnown  to  the  later  worship  of  the  Babylonians. 
The  passage  on  the  cylinder  is  simply  as  follows : — "  Ahn  Ea,  the 
champion  of  the  gods,  has  given  him  his  shield,''  which  of  course 
may  apply  equally  to  either  deity,  though  on  the  whole  Nergal 
would. seem  to  have  a  superior  claim. 

The  name  of  Nergal  is  of  very  common  occurrence  on  the 
cylinderHBeals,  but  there  is  no  emblem  that  can  be  distinctly 
assigned  to  him;  and  the  numerical  symbol  which  he  bears,  12, 
is  equally  devoid,  as  flEff  as  we  can  ascertain,  of  any  phonetic 
import 

(zii.)  Next  in  order  we  have  a  goddess,  whose  ordinary  phonetic 
name  is  Ishtar^  the  "Aar&frrfi  of  the  Greeks  and  Aahteroth  of  Scrip- 
ture. She  is  not  very  dearly  distinguished  from  Beltis  in  some 
localities,  but  they  are  of  course  in  their  functions  entirely  different, 
the  one  answering  to  the  Rhea  or  Cybele  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
other  to  Venus.  Jshtar  was  probably  in  its  origin  an  Assyrian 
term  rather  than  a  Babylonian,  but  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  be 
used  in  both  countries,  as  a  generic  name  for  a  goddess,  precisely 
as  Asshur  was  also  used  in  Assyrian  for  a  god.'  What  the  primitive 
Babylonian  synonym  may  have  been  cannot  be  proved;  as  the 
complicated  monogram  which  represents  it,  is  otherwise  unknown.' 
During  all  the  best  known  period  however  of  Babylonian  history, 
the  name  of  Nana,  phonetically  written,  is  everywhere  used  to 
denote  the  goddess  in  question.  As  far  as  our  present  experience 
goes,  the  local  name  of  Nana  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in 
Assyria,  and  the  local  name  of  Ishtar  to  have  been  unknown  in 
Babylonia,  until  very  recent  times,  and  we  should  therefore  be 
almost  justified  in  believing  Ishtar  and  Narui  to  be  absolute 
synonyms — and  the  more  especially  as  the  two  names  are  actually 
in  use  at  the  present  time,  Aahtar  in  Mendaean,*  and  Nani  in  Syrian,* 
to  denote  the  planet  Venus, — were  it  not  that  in  some  of  the  liste 
of  the  idols  belonging  to  the  different  temples,  lahtar  and  Nana  are 
given  as  independent  deities.    Perhaps,  however,  even  in  this  case. 


*  So  in  Scripture  Baalim  and  Ashteroih  the  fifteen  titles  applied  to  the  planet  Venna 
(or  Aaheroth)  are  simply  used  for  the  idols  by  the  Arabs,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
of  gods  and  goddesses.  (Compare  Judges  zi.  name  is  found  in  any  Arabic  poetry  or  his- 
13  with  1  Sam.  vii.  12.)  tory  that  is   now  extant.    The   £lym«an 

7  In  the  fi.  I.  HoQse  Inscription,  coL  5,  temple  of  Venus,  as  it  is  well  known,,  is 

k.  47  and  54,  where  this  monogram  is  used  called  the  Temple  of  Nofomi  in  2  Macoab. 

in  reference  to  a  particular  locality  in  Baby-  i.  12,  and  the  same  legend  of  NANAIA  is 

Ion,  named  after  the  goddess,  it  must  be  constantly  found  on  the  coins  of  the  Ind«H 

presumed  that  the  phonetic  reading  would  Scythians,  who  borrowed  their  religion  as 

be  Sana.  well  as  their  letters  from  the  banks  of  the 

*  See  Norberg's  Onomastioon,  p.  20.  Enphxates.     Places  also  which  still  bear  the 

*  The  name  o(  Nani  is  given  by  the  Sy-  name  of  Bibi  Ndni,  or  **the  hidy  Venus," 
rian  leiioogiapher  Bar  BaMulf  as  one  of  are  not  uncommon  in  Afghanistan. 
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« 

the  difitiBction  may  only  be  that  Ishtar  is  the  Babylonian,  and  Nana 
the  Assyrian  Venns.  The  epithets  applied  to  the  eoddess  are  as 
follows.  On  the  Tiglath-Pileser  cylinder  she  is  *'  me  head  of  the 
gods,"  **the  Qi;ieen  of  victory,"  "the  avenger  of  battles,"  and 
throughout  the  inscription  she  has  the  title  attached  to  her  of 
AsurcUi,  '*  the  fortunate "  or  "  the  happy/'  In  the  Sardanapalus 
inscriptions  she  is  "the  mistress  of  heaven  and  earth,"  '^  she  who 
defends  from  attack."  Sargon,  who  joins  her  with  Anu  as  the 
patroness  of  the  western  gate  at  Khorsabad,  merely  describes  her 
as  "the  goddess  who  rejoices  mankind."  Although  Sennacherib 
and  Esar-haddon  both  mention  her,  they  do  not  make  any  allusion 
to  her  functions ;  but  in  the  himting  legends  of  Asshur-bani-pal^  she 
is  distinctly  called  both  "  Hie  goddess  of  war  "  and  "  the  goddess  of 
the  chace." 

Her  shrines  also  were  numerous.  Whether  she  was  worshipped 
at  Calah  is  doubtful,  but  she  had  certainly  a  fane  at  Asskur,  and  two 
very  celebrated  temples  at  Nineveh  and  Arbela.  An  inscription 
indeed  has  been  found  at  Koyunjik^  recording  the  erection  of  a 
temple  to  her  on  that  site  by  the  great  Sardanapalus ;  and  there  is 
also  a  minute  account  on  a  clay  tablet  of  the  restoration  of  her 
shrine  at  Arbela  by  Asshitr-bani-pal^  in  whose  historical  inscriptions 
she  is  moreover  tisually  called  "  the  Lady  of  Arbela."  There  can 
be  little  doubt  then  but  that  Esar-haddon's  address,  which  has  been 
already  noticed,  to  the  Goddess  XY.  of  Nineveh  and  the  Goddess 
XY .  of  Arbela  must  refer  to  this  divinity,  although  the  numeral  in 
question,  being  identical  with  the  sign  Ri^  ought  to  indicate  the 
other  female  goddess,  Beltis.^  Ishtar  is  occasionally  spoken  of  even 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria,  as  "  the  lady  of  Babylon," '  but  in 
general,  where  the  Babylonian  Yenus  is  mentioned  by  the  kings  of 
Assyria,  the  name  is  used  of  Nana.  Thus  Tiglath-Pileeer  records 
his  having  sacrificed  in  Babylonia  to  Nana  the  Lady  of  Babylon, 
together  with  four  other  pairs  of  deities — Asshur  and  Shentha^  Bel 
(Merodach)  and  Zir-banitf  Nebo  and  Varamxty  and  Nergal  and  Laz ; 
and  Sennacherib  also  relates  how  he  carried  off  as  trophies  from 
his  Babylonian  expedition  the  sun-god  of  Larrmcha,  BeUis  of  Ettbetiy 
and  Bdtis  of  Warka ;  Nana^  BUat  THa  (or  the  Queen  of  Life  ?), 
BidinnUy  BishU,  and  Nergal. 

On  one  mythological  tablet,  containing  equivalent  lists  of  the 
gods  arranged  in  ^Saee  columns,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Ishtar 
and  Nana  are  separated,  as  if  they  were  distinct  deities,  Ishtar 
being  joined  with  "  the  queen  of  the  chace  "  and  BUat  lU^  while 
Nana  is  associated  with  Tdita,  "  goddess  of  the  lakes ;"  with  **  the 
queen  of  Babylon,"  or  (according  to  the  old  nomenclature)  Din-- 

^  The  Babylonian  Jii  for  15  is  probably  BelHs,  for  the  6th  day  of  the  weak,  or  •*  Diea 

cognate  with  the  Pehleri  ad  for  20,  and  the  Venena."     (See  Soabier  and  der  SadHoaua, 

term  may  perhape  have  been  tued  indiacii-  vol.  ii.  p.  22.) 

mmately    for  <*  a  goddesB,*'    which  would         *  This  may  be  obeerved  in  the  iBKriptioii 

Booount  (or  its  indifierent  application  both  to  on  the  back  of  the  alab  £rom  Nd^^  near 

Beltia  qnd  Ithtar,     Another  proof  of  the  Nimrud,  which    baa  not  yet    boea   pab- 

oooftudon  between  tfaeae  goddeaaea  ia  in  the  Uahed. 

fiahnu  uae  of  the  name  of  JXj»  Belthi  or 
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Tir]d  ;*  and  with  another  deity,  '*  the  queen  of  the  stars,*'  evidently 
the  planet  Venus ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  association  in 
this  tablet  implies  identity  or  merely  relationship. 

It  must  further  be  noticed  that  on  Sir  Thos.  Phillips'  cylinder 
Nana  is  throughout  joined  with  Nebo,  as  if  they  were  man  and  wife, 
taking  the  place  of  the  goddess  Varamit^  who  appears  everywhere 
else  as  the  associate  of  the  god,  and  thus  leading  to  the  inference 
that  the  two  names  must  relate  to  the  same  deity.  This  is  a 
difficulty  which  our  present  means  of  information  do  not  enable  us 
to  clear  up,  for  the  only  list  we  possess  of  the  synonyms  of  Varamit, 
the  wife  of  Nebo,  is  too  much  injured  to  be  of  any  use;  and 
although  on  another  tablet  the  double  union  is  given  of  Nebo  and 
Nana  and  Nebo  and  VaramUj  it  is  not  explained  whether  the  two 
names  do,  or  do  not,  refer  to  the  same  goddess.  The  evidence, 
such  as  we  have,  however,  is  certainly  against  the  identity. 
Varamit,  otherwise  of  great  celebrity,  is  never  once  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  full  as  they  are  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  temples  of  Babylonia :  she  was  evidently  there- 
fore  out  of  favour  with  that  monarch,  and  Nana  may  very  possibly 
have  been  thrust  temporaiily  into  her  place ;  but  the  marriage  of 
the  two  planets  Venus  and  Mercury  would  be  such  a  solecism  in 
astral  mythology,  that  it  cannot  be  admitted  without  direct  proof. 
Jshtar  is  left  without  any  number  on  the  notation  tablet,  and  her 
emblem  among  the  divine  symbols  cannot  be  recognised  with  any 
certainty. 

(xiii.)  The  last  of  the  five  minor  gods  is  Nebo,  or  Mercury. 
This  god  was  also  of  Babylonian  rather  than  Assyrian  origin,  and 
had  the  primitive  names  of  Paku  (the  inteUigent  (?)  ),  Aky  and 
NaM,  Nabu  being  a  later  Semitic  reading.^  His  functions  are  not 
by  any  means  clearly  defined,  the  epithets  which  describe  them 
being  for  the  most  part  of  doubtful  import.  The  following  titles, 
however,  afiford  some  clue  to  his  character  in  the  Assyrian  Pantheon. 
He  is  **  ihe  holder  of  the  sceptre  of  power  " — ^'  the  god  who  teaches 
or  instructs."  Upon  his  statue,  executed  by  an  artist  of  Calah,  for 
Pul  and  Semiramis,  there  is  a  long  list  of  epithets,  but  a  few  only 
can  be  imderstood.  He  is  ^*  the  inspector  over  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  " — "  he  who  hears  from  afar  " — **  the  holder  of  the  sceptr6  "  (?) 
— '*  he  who  possesses  intelligence  " — **  he  who  teaches  " — "  the  glori- 
fier  of  Bel  Nimrod  " — *'  Lord  of  lords,  who  has  no  equal  in  power  " 
— "  the  sustainer  " — "  the  supporter  " — *'  the  ever  ready  " — "  whose 
wand  is  good."*    Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  under  his  especial  pro- 


'  The  old  Hamite  name,  or  at  aoy  mte  for  in  the  Babylonian  yersioa  of  the  Behistun 

one  of  the  old  Hamite  names  of  the  dty  of  inscription  it  replaces  the  Babiruth  of  the 

Babjion,  must  have  been  read  Din-Tirkit  Persian  text 

..     .,      ^    ,, ,  -      ^,         ^   /.     .       %  *  Nabiu  or  Nahiv  has  been  hitherto  be- 

dm,     a  citj,    being  the  root  of  *aj    >^.  ^^^^  to  be  a  mere  im^ar  phonetic  ren- 

and  the  final  hi  being  the  mere  affix  of  dering  of  the  name;  but  the  Tocabularies 

locality;  what  the  meaning  of  7^,  how-  show   that  Nabiu  was  Hamite  and   Nahu 

erer,  may  hare  been,  is  very  doubtful.    The  Semitic  for  the  same  term,  which  was  pit>> 

name,  entirely  unknown  in  sacred  or  profane  bably  connected  with  the  Hebrew  root  KIl^, 

history,  seems  neTerthetess  to  have  been  in  **  to  boil  foilh  "  or  *'  prophesy." 

me  as  late  as  the  age  of  I>irius  Hystaspes,  *  There  are  other  titles  which  appear  to 
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toction,  calls  bim  '*  the  inspector  over  the  heavens  and  earth,  who 
has  given  the  sceptre  of  power  into  my  hand  for  the  guardianship 
of  mankind ; "  and  again,  **  the  lord  of  the  constellations  (?)  who 
has  granted  me  the  sceptre  of  power  for  the  guidance  of  my  people." 
So  also  Keriglissar — '^Nabu,  the  eldest  son,  has  given  the  sceptre 
of  power  into  my  hand,  to  guide  mankind  and  to  regulate  the 
people."  There  are  many  other  epithets  which  seem  to  refer  to 
Kebo,  as  the  god  of  learning,  or  rather  of  letters,  but  it  would 
hardly  be  safe  to  translate  them.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  on  the  numerous  tablets  of  Asskur-bani-pal,  which  ihe  king 
ordered  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  people 
of  Assyria  with  the  language,  the  religion,  the  science,  and  even 
the  literature  of  the  earlier  and  more  polished  Babylonians,  the 
work  is  usually  said  to  be  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
'*  far-hearing  "  gods,  Nabu  and  Warmita^  in  evident  allusion  to  their 
character  as  the  divinities  who  presided  over  knowledge.* 

The  statues  of  Nebo  in  the  British  Museum  were  found  in  a 
chamber  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  mound  at  Kimrud,  which 
chamber  must  have  belonged  to  a  temple  called  Bit  SaggU^  as  the 
god  is  named  in  the  inscription  Pal-Bit  SaggUj  **the  son  of  the 
temple  of  SaggU,**  in  the  same  manner  as  Nin  is  named  Ptd-Zira  and 
PaJrKura  from  the  various  temples  in  which  he  was  worshipped. 
The  most  fiaimous  temple,  however,  of  Nebo's  was  at  Borsippa,  and 
is  known  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  name  of  BU  Zida,  an  old 
Hamite  term  of  which  the  Semitic  equivalent  has  not  yet  been 
found.  This  temple  indeed  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa  was  almost  as  cele- 
brated as  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Bel-Merodach  at  Babylon. 
Each  of  these  temples  had  a  tower  attached,  in  which  was  deposited 
the  ark  or  tabernacle  of  the  god.  The  tower  of  the  temple  of  Bit 
Saggathy  containing  the  ark  of  Merodach,  is  fully  described  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Neouchadnezzar ;  and  is  that  of  which  Herodotus 
has  given  so  remarkable  an  account  in  his  notice  of  the  great  temple 
of  Belus  at  Babylon.  The  tower  of  the  temple  of  Bit  Zida  at  Bor- 
sippa, which  contained  the  ark  or  tabernacle  of  Nebo,  and  which 
was  built  after  the  fashion  of  the  seven  spheres,  is  that  celebrated 
edifice  of  which  the  ruins  exist  to  the  present  day,  bearing  the 
name  of  Bits  NmrudJ 

On  Sir  Thomas  Phillips's  cylinder  it  is  repeatedly  stated  that 
Nana  was  associated  with  Nebo  in  the  worship  at  this  temple,  but 

rekte  to  Nebo  u  the  patron  of  the  magic  7  Dr.  Hindn  has  ramarkad  that  the  tva 

art,  but  farther  renarch  is  necessary  before  signs  employed  to  represent  Nebo  oo  the 

they  can  be  satis&ctorilj  explained.  often-quoted  notation  tablet  are  those  wfaioh 

'  Nebo  oocupies  a  very  inferior  pboe  in  separately  indicate  *'  fire ;  **  bat  he  is  imable 

the    Pantheon    nnder   the   early  AsRyrian  to  detect  any  oonnezioo  between  *'  fire  **  or 

kings ;  he  is  either  not  mentioned  at  all,  or,  **  flame  "  and  the  god  in  qoestaon.    Norberf, 

at  the  very  close  of  the  inTocation  passages,  however,  under  tl»  head  Nebo,  in  his  Ono- 

as  the  last  of  the  minor  gods.    Pul  indeed  masticon,  p.  98,  remarks  of  Mereoiy,  "  So- 

appeors  to  have  first  brought  Nebo  promi-  latos  et  perustos,  cum  eseteris  pUneCis  soli 

nently  forward  in  Assyria  after  his  settle-  vicinior  sit,  a  poetis  fingitur  ;*'  and  the  st^ 

ment  of  Babylon.    [In  a  list  of  the  epithets  or  sphers  of  Nebo  at  Bin  Nimrad  is  thus 

of  Nebo  lately  discoveied,  we  have  distinctly  formed  of  brick  burnt  into  slag,  and  exhibit- 

the  phrase  **  inventor  of  the  writing  of  the  ing  the  blue  ooloor  which  wm  sacnd  to 

.royal  tablets."— H.  C.  R.     1861.1  him. 
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in  no  other  insoripiion  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  is  there  any  allusion  to 
smch  a  unicm.  There  was  a  part  of  Babylon  apparently  called  after 
Nana  '*  protecting  her  votanes," '  bnt  she  has  no  temple  in  Nebn- 
cfaadnezzar's  detailed  list  on  the  East  India  House  slab;  nor  is 
there  any  allusion  to  the  name  of  Varamit^  who  was  the  true  wife 
of  Nebo,  throughout  that  inscription.  It  is  only  from  the  tablete 
and  from  the  Babylonian  notices  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  and  Sai^n  that  we  are  positiyely  assured  of  Varamit 
being  the  wife  of  Nebo.' 

There  is  another  interesting  Dircnmstance  connected  with  Nebo's 
patronage  of  learning.  In  an  interior  chamber  of  the  Bira  Nimrud^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  chapel  or  oratory,  all  the  bricks  are  found 
to  be  stamped — in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Nebuchadnezzar  l^end — 
with  the  triangular  figure  of  the  wedge  or  arrow-head,  an  emblem 
yirhich  is  also  commonly  found  both  on  the  cylinder  seals  and  among 
the  groups  of  divine  emblems.  The  inference  from  this  fact  certainly 
is  that  tne  arrow-head  was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  Nebo  because 
it  was  the  ewential  element  of  Lieiform  writmg,  which  muat  have 
thus  been  under  his  especial  care ;  and  there  is  further  a  coinci- 
dence between  this  symbol  and  one  of  the  best  authenticated  names 
of  Nebo  which  can  hardly  be  fortuitous.  The  name  alluded  to  is 
7«r,  which  means,  on  the  one  hand,  *'  an  arrow,"  and  which,  on 
the  other,  is  the  old  Persian  name  of  the  planet ;  ^  and  that  this 
title  must  have  been  appli^  to  Mercury  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  proved  by  the  city  which  the  king  built  and 
dedicated  to  his  fistvourite  deity  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
calling  it  TcpZ/^urv*  or  ^tpihiang,  '*  given  to  Mercury."  In  the  Men* 
d«dan  books  also,  Nebo,  who  represents  the  plimet  Mercury,  is 
called  *'  the  scribe ; "  and  the  same  character  appertains,  te  a  certain 
extent,  to  the  Egyptian  Tet,  the  Greek  Hermes,  and  the  Latin 
Mercuiy.'  Of  course  it  is  to  this  god  that  we  must  refer  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Babylonian  Hermes,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Chaldaean 
oracles.*    lliere  was  an  old  Syriac  legend  that  Hermes  was  buried 


*  .See  E.  I.  H.  Ins.  ool.  5,  U.  47  and  54.  *  As  the  name  cif  thta  citj  inTolvea  aome 

*  The  reading  of  Varamit  or  Umut  ia  not  rery  important  ethnological  considerations, 
qnite  oeitain,  nor  is  there  any  etymology  for  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  the  fiiet  of  its 
the  name  which  appears  paiiicularly  appli-  foundation  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is  given  by 
cable,  for  a  derivation  from  D11  '*  to  be  Megasthenes  from  Abydenus,  on  the  autho- 
high,"  would  suit  any  other  god  or  goddess  rity  of  Berosus.  (See  Cory's  Frag.  p.  46.) 
equally  welL  If  the  name  might  he  read  That  the  name  is  at  any  rate  as  old  as  the 
Xhammamit  (and  there  is  authority  for  thus  time  of  Alexander  is  further  proved  by  the 
valuing  the  initial  sign)  a  far  more  interest-  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Aip^8«rif ,  which 
ing  field  would  be  opened  for  comparison  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  in  Arrian. 
with  Arabic  and  Mendsean  names.  de  Reb.  Ind.  p.  588.     See  all  the  authorities 

'  It  is  here  taken  for  granted  that  Nebo  for  Teredoa  and    Diridotis  in  Cell.  Geog. 

IS  the  planet  Mercury.     The  identification  vol.  ii.  pp.  641,  642.  The  name  of  Tiridates, 

indeed  is  pit>ved  both  by  the  books  of  the  so  well  known  in  later  history,  is  of  cognate 

Mendcans  and  by  the  cal^tdar  of  the  Sf^  derivation, 

beans  of  Harran,  in  which  the  4th  day  of  *  The  Persians  pretended  that  the  planet 

♦k*-r-aV/ni..v««m«r^™  «-T«-^  ,•    .:  Mercury  received  the  name  of  2Vr,  »*an 

the  week  (Dies  Mcrcuni)  was  named  OjAJ,  ^^^/  fi^  the  swiftness  of  its  movement. 

Nibuk,  with  the  guttoral  termination  which  (See  Hyde  de  Rel.  Vet.  Pers.  p.  242.) 

was  so  often  added  after  a  long  voweL  *  See  the  vaiious  notices  of  this  Hermea 
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at  Ealwadba/  the  city  from  whence  the  Chaldadans  perhaps  took 
their  name ; '  but  no  particular  connexion  has  been  yet  detected  in 
the  inscriptions  between  that  city  and  Nebo.  The  hi^h  place  of  the 
latter  was  Borsippa/  and  it  was  no  doubt  in  the  colleges  attached 
to  this  shrine  of  the  god  of  leartiing  that  the  Borsippene  ChaldaaanB 
obtained  such  celebrity.*  The  respectiye  worship  of  Bd-Metvdach 
at  Babylon  and  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa,  was  maintained,  it  would  seem, 
to  the  3rd  or  4th  century  of  Christ,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mudic  tract  on  Idolatry,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  latter  period 
of  history.*  The  tablets  do  not  give  any  satisfactory  information 
as  to  the  parentage  of  Nebo  or  his  relationship  to  the  other  gods ; 
but  on  his  statue  he  calls  himself  the  son  of  KimmtU^  the  astronomical 
name  of  Hed,  and  there  is  doubtless  in  their  functions  a  general 
resemblance  between  the  two  gods.  In  this  respect,  however, 
Babylonian  departs  from  classical  tradition,  as  the  Greek  Hermes 
was  the  well-known  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia. 

4.  A  very  few  lines  must  suffice  for  the  remaining  gods  of  the 
Pantheon.  Those  most  deserving  of  attention  are — 1.  AUata^  a  god« 
dess  named  independently,  as  if  of  some  importance,  and  probably 
therefore  identical  with  the  'AXi'rra  of  Herodotus.  2.  Bd  ZirpUj  a 
god  to  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  erected  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Baz^ 
and  who  is  named,  though  not  described,  on  the  tablets.  He  may 
be  the  Jupiter  Serapis  in  whose  temple  at  Babylon  Alexander's 
officers  held  their  vigils  in  his  last  fatal  illness,  praying  for  the 
life  of  their  lord.  3.  Idak  and  his  wife  Belat  Muk^  gods  of  the 
Tigris ;  and  Supuktt  of  Vadduia,  Lord  of  the  Euphrates.  4.  £iau* 
sura,  who  had  a  temple  at  Cutha,^  5.  Kurrikh  of  Bit  AJtkil^  a  goddess 
who  is  very  frequently  mentioned. on  the  tablets.  6.  Sarra/shu  and 
Mumit,  Lord  and  Lady  of  Kis  (Kitr<rla  of  Herodotus).  7.  ZamaU  of 
Khupshan,  also  of  great  celebrity  m  the  old  Chaldnan  time,  being 
mentioned  on  Porter's  Hymer  brick.  8.  Lagctmal,  who  is  perhaps 
the  same  god  as  Ip,  to  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  raises  a  temple  in  the 
town  of  Ashi^  9.  Wada  or  Nin-  Wada  of  Tarmaz,  whose  name  pro- 
bably occurs  in  Kalwadha,  answering  to  the  Scriptural  ChUmad.* 
10.  Baku,  which  may  be  a  name  for  the  Sun,  being  joined  with  Sm, 
''  the  Moon : "  and  a  vast  number  of  other  names,  such  as  EbUk, 
Zarik,  Zaimu,  Miskhara,  Gasran^  Vara  or  Bal  Vara  (to  whom  Tiglath- 


oollected  by  Chwolsohn  in  '*  Ssabier  und  der        ^  It  iscorions  thatoD  one  tablet  JToiitmra 

SeabismuB,"  alio  Smith's  Biograph.  Die.  in  should   be  assigned  to  Cutha,  and  Kergal 

voc.  Trismcgistus.  should  be  called  king  of  Larancfaa,  in  ofipi^ 

*  Abul&i-age  has  preserred  this  tradition  sition  to  all  other  aathorities  which,  as  fiiras 
in  his  Histoiia  Dynastiarum  (p.  8).  Babylonia  is  concerned,  pretty  well  ooofine 

*  See  the  quotation  from  MassoudCa  Ten-  Nergal  to  Catha  or  Tiggaba. 

bih  in  Not.  des  Man.  torn.  viii.  p.  158.  >  See  Sir  T.  Phillip»*s  Gyl.  col.  2,  1.  46. 

7  Nabu  is  thus  especially  named  on  the  ^486t  is  said  in  the  vocabularies  to  be  eqiii- 

tablets  the  Lord  of  Barsip  or  Borsippa.  valent  to  Nabti,  and  the  town  on  the  tabl«ts 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xri.  §  6,  p.  509.  is  associated  with  Bonippa,  as  if  in  ita  im- 

*  Babel  and  Burstf  are  repeatedly  named  mediate  ndnity. 

together  in  the  Mendaean  Sidr  precisely  as        ,  -pr  ^    ^       ^.     >T,  «,«^k;,„^  w 
BMmd  ^i<rst  are  associated  in  thtAvadha  ^^»  i^  ,  was  stfll  wordiipped  by 

Sara,  but  the  worship  of  Bel  and   Nebo  the  Arabs  up  to  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  and 

Mems  to  have  expired  at  these  places  before  is  denounced  in  the  Koran.     (See  Pooockc's 

the  former  woric  was  written.  Spec.  Hist  Arab.  p.  95.) 
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Pileser  I.  raised  a  temple  at  Assbur),  Shashit,  Narud,  Kippat,  Pantri, 
Gunura^  KiUk^  Sakhirta^  Pasihirta^  &c/ 

5.  Every  town  and  village  indeed  throngboxit  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  appears  to  bave  bad  its  own  particular  deity,  many  of  tbese 
no  doubt  being  the  great  gods  of  tiie  Fantbeon  disguised  under 
rustic  names,  but  others  being  distinct  local  divinities.  It  can  be 
of  no  interest  to  pursue  the  subject  into  greater  detail,  nor  indeed 
are  the  materials  available.  If  ^e  Onental  student  will  recall  the 
multitudinous  names  that  swarm  up  out  of  the  Pantheon  of  the 
Hindoos  or  Mendaeans,  he  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
result  which  awaits  the  labours  of  any  zealous  antiquary  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  clean  the  thousands  of  mythological  clay  tablets 
now  mouldering  on  the  shelves  of  the  British  Museum,  and  who 
will  afterwards  copy  and  decipher  their  legends. — [H.  C.  R.] 


^  In  this  brief  abstract  of  the  names  of  tonic  Herman  or  Arminins  on  the  other, 

some  of  the  gods  mentioned  in  the  mytholo-  Another  Eljmsan  god  was  Humba,  and  a 

gical  tablets  the    foreign  deities    are    not  city  was  called  afler  him  near  the  mouth  of 

included,  thoogh  some  of  their  names  are  of  the  Euphrates,  which  seems  to  be  the  "AfxTfi 

considerable  interet»i.     The  tutelar  god  of  of  Herodotus.    On  the  cylinder  indeed  of 

Susa,   for  instance,  was  named  Armannu^  Aathur-bani-pcU  there  is  a  list  of  twenty 

which  would  seem  to  be  connected  with  gods  whom  the  king  carried  ofi*  as  trophies 

Arimanes  on  the  one  side  and  with  the  Teu-  from  Susa. 
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ESSAY  XL 


ON  THE  ETHNIC  AFFINITIES  OF  THE  NATIONS  OP  WESTERN  ASIA. 

1.  Intermixture  of  races  in  Western  Asia.  2.  Earliest  population  Turanian. 
3.  Development  of  Hamitism  and  Semitism.  4.  Indo-BSuropean  family.  S. 
Turanian  races:  (i.)  Partluans— (ii)  Aaiatie  Ethioptana — (iii)  Colchians — 
(iv.)  Sapeiri — (v.)  Moscbi  and  Tibareni— (vi.)  Early  Armenians— (vii.)  Gkp- 
padocians — (▼iii.)  Susianians — (ix.)  CfaaldaBans  —  (x.)  Nations  probably 
Turanian.  6.  Semitic  races:  (i.)  Cilicians ^ (ii.)  Solymi — (iiL)  LydiaikB 
not  Semitic  —  (iv.)  Cappadodans  and  Himyaritio  Arabs  not  Semitic  — 
(v.)  Other  Semitic  races.  7.  Division  of  the  Semitic  races  into  groups: 
(a)  Eastern,  or  Assyro-Babylonian  group— (6)  Western,  or  Hebrsso-PhoenicuD 
group — (c)  Central  or  Arabian  group.  8.  Small  extent  of  Semitism.  9.  Late 
appearance  of  the  Indo-Europeans  nistorically.  10.  Spread  of  the  race  frooa 
.^Jnmenia,  threefold.  11.  Northern  migration,  into  Eur(^.  12.  Nations  of 
the  Western  migration :  (i.)  Pelasgi  —  (ii.^  Phiygians  —  (iii.)  Lydians  — 
(iv.)  Carians — (v.)  Mysians— (vi.)  Lydans  ana  Caunians— (vii)  Matienians  (f> 
13.  Eastern,  or  Arian  migration.  14.  Nations  belonging  to  it :  (i.)  PtoniaiM 
—  (ii.)  Modes  —  (iii.)  Carmanians  —  (iv.)  Baotrians  —  (v.)  Sogdians  —  (vL) 
Arians  of  Herat  —  (vii.)  Hyrcanians  —  (viii.)  Sagartians  —  (ix.)  Choraamiana 
^x.)  Sarangians  —  (xi.)  Gandarians,  &c.    15.  Tabular  view. 

1.  In  Western  Asia,  the  cradle  of  ihe  human  race,  the  several 
ethnic  branches  of  the  human  family  were  more  closely  inter- 
mingled, and  more  evenly  balanced  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  ancient  world.  Semitic,  Indo-European,  and  T&tar,  or  Tuntr- 
nian  races,  not  only  divided  among  them  this  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  but  lay  confused  and  interspersed  upon  it,  in  a  most  re- 
markable entanglement.  It  is  symptomatic  of  this  curious  inter- 
mixture, that  the  Persian  monarchs,  when  they  wished  to  publish 
a  communication  to  their  Asiatic  subjects  in  such  a  way  that  it 
should  be  generally  intelligible,  had  to  put  it  out,  not  only  in  three 
different  languages,  but  in  three  languages  belonging  to  the  three 
principal  divisions  of  human  speech.  Hence  the  trilingual  in- 
scriptions of  Behistun,  Persepolis,  &o.,  which  consist  of  an  Indo- 
European,  a  T&tar,  and  a  Semitic  column.  Hence,  too,  through 
the  imchangingness  of  all  things  human  in  the  East,  the  remarkable 
parallelism  of  modem  with  ancient  edicts  in  these  regions,  where 
at  the  present  day  it  is  necessary  in  many  places  to  employ  three 
tongues,  representatives  of  the  three  families,  the  Persian,  the 
Arabic,  and  the  Turkish,  in  proclamations  addressed  generally  to 
the  inhabitants.  Indo-European  and  Semitic  races  continue  bs  of 
old  the  principal  occupants  of  the  territory.  The  Tfttar  element  is 
present  now,  as  then,  in  a  less  proportion  than  the  others.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  from  a  subject  the  T&tar  has  become  the 
dominant  race. 

In  attempting  to  reduce  into  some  order  this  chaos,  and  to  refer 
ihe  several  nations  existing  in  Western  Asia  at  the  time  of  Hero- 
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dotus  to  their  true  ethnic  type,  I  shall  follow  what  appears,  on  a 

view  of  the  entire  phenomena,  to  have  been  the  chronological  series 
in  which  the  several  families  spread  themselves  over  the  region  in 
question. 

2.  If  then  we  go  back  to  the  earliest'  times  to  which  either  the 
light  of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  or  the  less  certain  but  still 
valuable  clue  of  ethnological  research,  enables  us  to  reach,  we  seem 
to  find  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  tract  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
a  Scythic,  or  Turanian  population.     It  is  indeed  perhaps  too  much 
to  presume  a  real  afiBnity  of  race  between  all  the  nations  whose 
form  of  speech  was  of  this  character.    For  the  Turanian  type  of 
language  is  not,  like  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-European  or  Arian, 
a   distinct  and   well-defined  family.*     The  title  of  AUophylian,  by 
which  the  greatest  of  English  ethnologists '  designated  this  linguis- 
tic division,  was  not  without  a  peculiar  appropriateness ;  marking, 
as  it  did,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  affinity  between  the  various 
branches  of  this  so-called  ethnic  family,  as  that  which  holds  together 
the  several  varieties  of  Semitic  and  Arian  speech.    Turanian  speech 
is  rather  a  stage  than  a  form  of  language ;  it  seems  to  be  the  earliest 
mould  into  which  human  discourse  naturally,  and  as  it  were  spon- 
taneously, throws  itself;  being  simpler,  ruder,  coarser  and  far  less 
elaborate  than  the  later  developments  of  Semitism  and  Arianism. 
It  does  not,  like  those  tongues,  possess  throughout  its  manifold 
ramifications  a  large  common  vocabulary,  or  even  a  community  of 
inflexions.     Common  words  are  exceedingly  rare ;'  and  inflexions, 
though  formed  on  the  same  plan,  are  in  their  elements  entirely  un- 
like.    It  is  only  in  general  character  and  genius  that  the  Turanian 
tongues  can  be  said  to  resemble  one  another,  and  the  connexion 
between  them,  although  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  real  consan- 
guinity or  descent  from  a  common  stock,  does  not  necessitate  any 
such  supposition,  but  may  be  sufficientlv  explained  without  it. 
The  principle  of  agglutination,^  as  it  is  called,  which  is  their  most 


>  Professor  Max  M tiller  says,  **  The  third  The  Taranian  numeraU  and  pronoans  point 

fiunily  is  the  Tnraniaii.      It  compriftes  all  to  &  nngle  ori^al  source ;  yet  here  again 

langonges  ^ken  in    Asia  or  Europe  not  the  tenacity  of  these  nomadic  dialects  caunot 

inoinded  under  the  Arian  or  Semitic  families,  be  compared  with  the  tenacity  of  the  pi^li- 

with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Chinese  tical  languages  of  Asia    and   Europe   (the 

and  its  dialects.    This  is,  indeed,  a  very  wide  Semitic  and  the  Arian) :  and  common  roots, 

range;    and   the  characteristic    marks    of  dtsoovered    in    the    most    distant    nomadic 

union  ascertained  for  this  immense  variety  idioms,  are  mostly  of  a  much  more  general 

of  languages  are  as  yet  very  vagide  and  form  and  character  than  the  radicals  of  the 

general f  if  compared  with  the  definite  ties  Arian  and    Semitic  treasuries."      (Miiller's 

of  relationship  which    sevei'ally   unite  the  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  88.) 
Semitic  and  the  Arian."     (Languages  of  the         ^  Thus  explained   by  Professor    Miiller : 

Seiit  of  War,  p.  86,  2nd  ed.)  **  Agglutination.     This  means  not  only  that 

*  Dr.  Pric^rd.  in  their  grammars  pronouns  are  glued  to  the 

'  "  The  most  necessary  substantives,  such  verbs  in  order  to  form  the  conjugation,  or 

as  father,  mother,  daughter,  son,  have  fre-  prepositions  to  substantives  in  order  to  form 

quently  been  lost,  and  replaced  by  synon3rms  declensions What  distinguishes  the 

in  the  different  branches  of  this  (the  Tura-  Turanian  languages  is,  that  in  them  the  con* 

nian)  family  ;  yet  oonmion  words  are  found,  jugation  and  declension  can  still  be  taken  to 

though  not  tcith  the  same  consistency  and  pieces ;  and  although  the  terminations  have 

regtUarity  as  in  Semitic  and  Arian  dialects,  by  no    means    retained    their   significative 

VOL.  I.  2   M 
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marked  characteristic,  seema  almost  a  necessary  feature  of  any 
language  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  and  change,  absolutely  devoid 
of  a  literature,  and  maintaining  itself  in  existence  by  means  of  the 
scanty  conversation  of  nomades.  A  natural  instinct,  working 
uniformly  among  races  widely  diverse,  might  produce  the  effect 
which  we  see ;  and  at  any  rate  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming 
the  same  original  ethnic  unity  among  the  various  nations  whose 
language  is  of  the  Turanian  type,  which  presses  upon  the  mind  as 
an  absolute  necessity  when  it  examines  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  dialects  of  the  Semitic  or  of  the  Arian  stock. 

3.  All  then,  perhaps,  that  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  is,  that 
in  the  most  ancient  times  of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge,  the 
form  of  speech  called  the  Turanian  seems  to  have  been  generally 
prevalent  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  We 
might  perhaps  largely  extend  these  limits,  and  say,  that  the  whole 
Eastern  hemisphere  was  originally  occupied  by  a  race  or  races, 
whose  various  dialects  possessed  the  characteristics  of  the  linguistic 
type  in  question.^  It  is,  however,  enough  for  our  present  purpose 
to  confine  the  assertion  to  the  region  known  as  Western  Asia, 
the  tract  lying  between  Hindustan  and  the  Egean,  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Southern  or  Indian  Ocean.  Within  this  district  the 
Armenians  (?),  the  Susianians  or  Elymaaans,  the  early  Babylonians, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  the  original  people 
of  the  Great  Iranic  plateau  and  of  the  Kurdish  Mountains,  and  the 
primitive  population  of  India,  can  be  shown,  it  is  said,  to  have 
possessed  dialects  of  this  character ;  *  while  probability  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  general  occupation  of  the  whole  region  by  persons 
speaking  the  same  type  of  language.  The  primitive  form  of  the 
tongue,  crystallising  among  the  less  civilised  hordes,  has  remained 
from  the  early  times  of  which  we  are  here  speaking  to  the  present 


power  as  independent  words,  they  are  still  Babylonian  language  in  its  affinity  with  the 

felt  as  modificatory  syllables,  and  distinct  Susianian,  the  seoond  column  of  the  conei- 

from  the  words  to  which  they  are  added."  form  trilingual  inscriptions,  the  Anneoiao 

(Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  90.)  cuneiform,  and  the  Mantcboo  T4tar  on  the 

^  The  original  occupation  of  Asia  by  Tu-  one  hand,  with  the  Galla,  the  Ghees,  and  the 

ranian  races  is  proved  in  the  text,  and  is  ancient  E^gjrptian  on  the  other,  may  be  dtcd 

generally  admitted ;  the  peopling  of  Europe  as  a  proof  of  the  original  unity  betw«>Q  the 

in  primeval  times  by  tribes  having  a  similar  languages  of  Africa  and  Asia ;  a  mity  saffi* 

form  of  speech,  which  yielded  everywhere  to  dently  shadowed  out  in  Genens  (z.  6-2o), 

the   Indo-European  race^  and  were  either  and  confirmed  by  the  manifold  traditioos 

absorbed  or  driven  into  holes  and  oomers,  is  concerning  the  two  Ethiopias,  the  Cidutn 

apparent  from  the  position  of  the  Laps,  Fhis,  above  Egypt,  and  the  Coahites  of  the  Pernui 

Esths,  and  Basques,  whose  dialects  are  of  the  Gulf.     Hamitism,  then,  although  no  doubt 

Turanian  type.     Africa,  where  the  Hamitic  the  form  of  speech  out  of  which  SemitMn 

character  of  speech  prevails,  might  seem  to  be  was  developed,  is  itself  rather  Tunmian  than 

an  exception,  more  especially  since  Hamitism  Semite ;  and  the  triple  division  oorreBpood- 

is  represented  by  the  best  modem  Ethnolo-  ing  to  the  sons  of  Koah,  which  the  earlier 

gers  (Bunsen*s  Philosophy  of  Univenal  His-  ethnologers  adopted,  nuy  still  be  retaiiwd, 

tory,  vol.  i.   ch.  vi. ;   Max  Mfiller*s  Lan-  the  Turanian  being  classed  with  the  H*mitM'^ 

gnages  of  the  .^eat  of  War,  p.  24,  2nd  ed.)  of  which  it  is  an  earlier  stage. 

as  a  form  of  Semitism,  and  distinct  altogether  *  For  the  detail  of  the  pixxxf.  Tide  ii 

from  the  Turanian  tiunily.     But  the  early  pp.  53vi-539. 
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day,  tibe  language  of  four-fifths  of  Asia,  and  of  many  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  spoken  by  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  the 
Turks  and  Hungarians,  the  Ostiaks  and  Seonoeides,  the  T&tars  and 
Thibetians,  the  Mongols,  Uzbeks,  Turcomen,  Mantchous,  Kirghis, 
Nogais,  Ac. ;  by  all  Sie  various  races  which  wander  over  the  vast 
steppes  of  Northern  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe ;  by  the  hill-tribes 
of  India,  and  by  many  nations  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In 
certain  favoured  positions — in  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain,  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  where  settled  communities  were  early 
formed  and  civilisation  naturally  sprang  up,  the  primitive  or 
Turanian  character  of  speech  exhibited  a  power  of  development, 
becoming  first  Hamitic,  and  then,  after  a  considerable  interval, 
and  by  a  fresh  effort,  throwing  out  Semitism.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  at  what  exact  time  the  form  of  speech  known  as  Hamitic 
originated.  Probably  its  rise  preceded  the  invention  of  letters, 
and  there  are  reasons  for  assigning  the  origination  of  the  change  to 
Egypt.  From  the  Egyptians,  the  children  of  Mizraim,  it  naturally 
spread  to  the  other  Hamitic  races — then  perhaps  dwellers  in  that 
land ' — and  by  them  was  carried  in  one  line  to  Ethiopia,  Southern 
Arabia,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  and  the  adjoining  coast ;  in  another,  to 
Philistia,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  the  country  of  the  Hittites.  The  steps 
of  this  development  cannot  be  traced ;  but  in  the  Babylonian 
records  there  are  said  to  be  evidences  of  the  gradual  development 
of  Semitism  from  the  Hamitic  t3rpe  of  speech,  which  throw  some 
light  upon  the  previous  transition.  This  change,  which  seems  to 
have  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  completeness  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20th  century  B.C.,'  was  accompanied  or  shortly  followed 
by  a  series  of  migratory  movements,  which  carried  the  newly 
formed  linguistic  type  to  the  upper  Tigris,  and  middle  Euphrates, 
to  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  the  borders  of  Egypt.  Asshur 
probably  *•  went  forth  **  at  this  time  out  of  Babylon  into  Assyria,* 
while  the  Aramaeans  ascended  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates ;  the 
Phoenicians  (perhaps,  however,  at  that  period  hardly  Semitized) 
passed  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean  ;^  Abraham  and 
his  followers  proceeded  from  Ur  by  way  of  Harran  to  the  south  of 
Palestine ;  and  the  Joktanian  Arabs  overspread  the  great  peninsula. 
From  these  seats  subsequent  migrations  carried  Semitism  at  a  later 
period  to  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  Lycia,  on  the  one  hand ;  to 
Carthage,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Western  Africa,  on  the  other. 

4.  The  origin  of  the  Indo-European  tongue  is  involved  in  com- 
plete obscurity.     Whether  it  was  from  the  first  a  form  of  language 


7  Egjpt  is  icar*  i^oxh^  the  "  land  of  Hamitic  races  can  diverge  to  Ethiopia,  Ara- 

Ham  **  (Pd.  IxzviiL  51 ;  cr.  23,  27 ;  cri.  bia.   Babylonia,  Palestine,  and    the   Syrian 

22),  tbeiefore  perhaps  ceiled  Chemi,  its  only  coast.     (See  the  genealogy  of  the  children  of 

title  upon  the  monuments.     Ham  probably  Ham,  Gen.  x.  6-20.) 
took  np  his  abode  there,  and  hb  name  p»wed        ^  Supril,  Essay  vi.  p.  365. 
on  both  to  the  country,  and  to  its  original        '  Gen.  x.  11. 

chief  god,  Khem,  the  special  deity  of  the        'See  note*  on  Book  i.  ch.  1,  and  oom- 

Thebais,  which  was  the  first  seat  of  dvilisa-  pare  the  Etssay  appended  to  Book  vii.,  *  On 

tion  in   Egypt,      ^ypt  too  furnishes  the  the  Early  Migrations  of  the  Phcenicians.' 
natural    centre   irom  which    the  different 

'^  2  M  2 
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difitinct  from  the  Turanian,  or  whether,  like  Semitism.  it  was  a 
development,  we  have  no  linguistic  records  left  us  to  determine. 
It  is  perhaps  most  philosophical  to  suppose  that  one  law  produoed 
both  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  types ;  and  as  the  former  can, 
it  is  thought,  be  proved  to  have  been  developed  fi-om  the  primitive 
cast  of  speech,  to  assume  the  same  of  the  latter.  This  too  would 
be  more  in  accordance  with  Scripture  than  the  contrary'  supposi- 
tion, since  we  read  of  a  time  when  **  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
language."'  The  place  where  the  development  arose  was  most 
probably  Armenia,  whence  the  several  lines  of  Indo-European 
migration  appear  to  have  issued.  Westward  from  that  high 
mountain  region  one  line  may  be  supposed  to  have  passed  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  thence  flowed  on  to  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily ; 
northward  another  to  have  penetrated  the  Caucasus,  and  enteiing 
the  region  of  the  Steppes  to  have  spread  widely  over  them,  pro- 
ceeding thence  round  the  Black  Sea  into  Central  and  Western 
Europe ;  while  eastward  a  third  line,  passing  to  the  south  of  the 
Caspian,  found  its  way  across  the  mountains  of  Afifghanistan,  and 
settled  upon  the  Indus. 

6.  Of  the  original  period  of  Turanian  preponderance — the  period 
designated  by  the  term  ZKvOiafiOQ  in  early  Christian  writers* — 
when  Turanian  or  Scy thic  races  were  everywhere  predominant,  and 
neither  Arian  nor  Semitic  civilisation  had  as  yet  developed  them- 
selves, it  is  not  of  course  to  be  expected  that  Ive  should  possess, 
either  in  Herodotus  or  elsewhere,  much  authentic  history.  The 
second,  or  Median  dynasty  of  Berosus  in  Babylon,*  and  the  Scythic 
domination  of  Justin,^  seem  however  to  be  distinct  historical 
notices  of  the  time  in  question.  The  most  striking  trace  of  the 
former  condition  of  things  which  remained  in  the  days  of  Hero* 
dotus,  was  the  existence  eveiywhere  in  Western  Asia  of  a  large 
Scythic  or  Turanian  element  in  the  population.  The  historian 
indeed  is  not  himself  distinctly  conscious  of  the  &ct.  But  the 
notices  which  his  work  contains  of  Scyths  and  Scythic  influence 
in  Western  Asia,'  are  indicative  of  the  real  condition  of  things* 
which  the  recently  discovered  cuneiform  records  place  altogether 
beyond  a  doubt.  Besides  the  Scythic  inscriptions  of  Armenia  (?), 
Susa,  and  Elymais,  it  is  found  that  the  Achsemenian  monuments, 
wherever  set  up,  contain  in  one  column  a  Scythic  dialect,'  which 
would  certainly  not  have  been  added  unless  a  considerable  section 
of  the  population  had  understood  no  other  tongue.'  These  Scythic 
writings  appear  not  only  in  Media,  as  at  Elwand  and  Behislun,  but 


^  Oen.  xi.  1.  Foreign  Office.  (Joarnal  of  the  Axiatic  Soci- 

'  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  49,  a)  ;  Epipha-  et^,  vol.  zv.  part  i.) 

nius  (adv.  Hsres.  i.  5-7) ;  John  of  Malala  ^  M.  Bunsen  produoei  a  wrong  impnc- 

(ChroQogr.  p.  25-26).  sion  when  he  speaki  of  the  Scythic  tniuJa- 

*  Beros.  Fr.  11.  tion  as  intended  ''for  the  TVYnuaitinutii  «r 

'  Justin,  i.  1,andii.  1-4.  Scythian    populatioiis "  (Philoa.    of  UaiT. 

'  Herod,  i.  73,  104-6;  iii.  93;  vii.  64.  Hist  i.  p.  194).     They  could  ouly  be  in- 

7  This  was  6rst  asserted  by  Sir  U.  Raw-  tended  for  the  Scythian  popuktion  of  the 

linson  (Beh.  Inscr.  i.  p.  34).     It  has  since  plaoes  where  they  were  «et  ap. 

been  abundantly  proved  by  Mr.  Norris  of  the 
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in  Persia  proper — at  Nakhsh-i-Bustam  and  Pafiargadee.  They  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  before  the  great  im- 
migration of  the  Arian  races  from  the  East,  Scythic  or  Ttltar  tribes 
occnpied  the  conntries  seized  by  them.  This  population  was  for 
the  most  part  absorbed  in  the  conquering  element.  In  places  how* 
ever  it  maintained  itfielf  in  some  distinctness,  and  retained  a  quasi 
nationality,  standing  to  the  conquerors  as  the  Welch  and  ancient 
Cornish  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  our  own  country.  The  Sacce  of 
Herodotus,  and  Saka  of  the  inscriptions,  distinguished  into  Saka 
Humawarga,^  and  Saka  Ttgrahhudaj  are  remnants  of  this  description  ; 
and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Armenians  (?),  Susianians, 
C'haldeeans,  and  Southern  Arabs^  mark  the  original  continuity  of 
the  Turanian  occupation  of  these  countries,  just  as  rocks  of  the 
same  formation,  rising  separate  and  isolated  from  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  indicate  the  existence  anciently  of  a  tract  uniting  them, 
which  the  waves  have  overpowered  and  swept  away. 

If  we  inquire  more  particularly  which  of  the  Western  Asiatic 
nations  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  either  wholly  or  largely 
Turanian,  we  may  find  probable  grounds  for  concluding  under 
the  former  head — besides  the  Sacee — the  Parthians,  the  Asiatic 
Ethiopians,  the  Colchians,  the  Sapeiri,  the  Tibareni,  and  the 
Moschi ;  under  the  latter  the  Armenians,  the  Cappadocians,  the 
Susianians,  and  the  Chaldeeans  of  Babylon.  A  few  words  must  be 
said  with  regard  to  each  of  these  nations. 

(i.)  The  Scythic  (i.  e.  Turanian)  character  of  the  Parthian  king- 
dom of  the  Arsacidse,  is  generally  admitted,'  and  was  evidenced 
as  well  by  their  manners  and  customs,  as  by  the  character  of  their 
language.'  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  kingdom  began, 
not  by  a  foreign  conquest  of  the  Parthians,  but  by  a  revolt  of  that 
people."  The  retention  of  the  name  of  Parthians  is  primd  faci$ 
evidence  of  this,  and  entitles  us  to  extend  to  the  tribe  which  bore 
the  name  in  Achsemenian  times,  what  is  certainly  known  of  the 
later  people.  Justin,  who  follows  Trogns  Pompeius,  asserts  the 
identity,  and  distinctly  maintains  the  original  Scythic  character 
of  the  race/    The  Parthians,  therefore,  though  constantly  joined. 


'  Behist.  Inscr.  ii.  p.  294.     Thid  Huma-  [Justin's  etyniology,  however,  if  true,  would 

toarga  are  clearly  identical  with  the  'A^^p-  be  Arian.     His  reference  is  to  the  Sanacrit 

ytoL  of  Herodotus  (vii.  64)  and  HeUanicue  •s 

(Fr.  171).     The  Tigrakhuda  are  proved  by  ^^^tf  Pardee,  «  of  another  country,"  or 
the  BabykHiian  transcript  to  be  "  Scythian 

bowmen."  at  anv  rate  to  some  word  containing  the  itrnt 

1  Strab.  xi.    p.  750;    Justin,  jdi.    1-4;  Par, '"  another."— H.  C.  R.] 

Arrian.  Fr.  1.  '  Ai-rian  expressly  asserted  this  (Fr.  l\ 

'  Strabo  speaks  of  their  customs  as  txopra  He  is  followed  by  Sy ocellus  (p.  248,  b)» 

-ro\h   iMkp  rh  0dp$apop  Kal  rh   2icv-  Zosimus  (i.  18),  Moses  of  Chorfin^  (ii.  1), 

9 tK6w,     Justin  says,  ** annorum  patrins  &c    Strabo  makes  Arsaoes  a  king  of  the 

ac   Scytkicm  mos"   (xU.   2).     The   latter  Dshie  who  conquered  Parthia  (1.  s.  c);  but 

writer  derives  their  name  firom  a  Scythic  he  allows  that  some  authon  spoke  of  him  as 

word  (**  Scythico  senxMoe  Parthi  '  ezules '  leading  a  Parthian  revolt, 

dicuntur,"  xli.  1),  anH  says  their  language  *  Justin,  i.  2;  xli.  1.     So  Arrian:  Tldp' 

was  a  mixture  of  Scythic  and  Median  (xU.  2).  $ous  iir\  2c<r<6(rrpi5of  rov  AlyvKrlmw  /3h* 

He  represents  them,  like  the  Calmucks  and  irtXitts  .  .  .  inrh  r&v  <r^&¥  x<i^paf  Sxv^/ay 

other  T&tars,  as  always  on  horseback  (di.  3).  cis  r^y  vw  ftMroue^eoi  (Fr.  1).     John  of 
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on  account  of  their  locality,  with  Arian  racefi — the  Chorasmians, 
Sogdians,  Arians  of  Herat,  Zarangians,  Sagartians,  &c.* — must  be 
considered  a  remnant  of  the  early  population,  conquered  by  the 
Arians  and  held  in  subjection,  but  never  more  than  very  partially 
assimilated,'  and  probably  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  as  purely 
Turanian  as  any  race  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Peraian 
empire. 

(ii.)  The  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  by  their  very  name,  which  con- 
nects them  so  closely  with  the  Cushite  people  inhabiting  the 
country  above  Egypt,  may  be  assigned  to  the  Hamitic  family ;  and 
this  connexion  is  confirmed  by  the  uniform  voice  of  primitive 
antiquity,  which  spoke  of  the  Ethiopians  as  a  single  race,  dwelling 
along  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  from  India  to  the  pillars 
of  Hercules/  The  traditions  of  Memnon,  which  brought  him 
indifferently  from  the  Eastern  or  Western  Ethiopia,  illustrate  the 
primitive  belief,  to  which  ethnological  research  is  daily  adding 
corroboration.' 

riii.)  The  Scythic,  or  at  least  the  Hamitic  character  of  the 
Colchians,  may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the 
resemblance  which  Herodotus  observed  between  their  language, 
physical  type,  customs,  &o.y  and  those  of  the  Egyptians.*  if  we 
accept  the  statement  made  by  Agathias  and  Procopius,*  that 
the  Lazi  of  their  day  were  the  true  representatives  of  me  ancient 
Colchians,  we  may  regard  their  TiLtcu:  character  as  further  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  modem  Lazis  speak  a  Turanian 
dialect.' 

(iv.)  The  Turanian  character  of  the  Sapeiri  will  depend  on  the 
correctness  of  their  identification  with  the  Iberians  of  the  geo- 


Malala  relates  that  Sesostris  brought  them  from  extend  iteelf  along  the  ahorei  of  the  Southern 

Scythia  and  settled  them  in  Pei-sia  (p.  26).  ocean  ^m  Abyasinia  to  India.    The  whoJe 

It  is  strange  that  Moses  of  Chor§ne'  should  Peninsula  of  India  was  peopled  bj  a  not  of 

suppose    that    they    were    descendants    of  this  character  before  the  influx  of  the  Arius : 

Abraham  by  Keturah  (ii.  65),  and  therefore  it  extended  from  the  Indus  along  the  sat- 

a  Semitic  nee,  ^  coast  through  the  modem  Beloooislaii  aod 

*  ^ee  Herod,  iii.  93  ;  yii.  66.     Beh.  Inscr.  Herman,  which  was  the  proper  coontry  of 

ool.  i.  par.  6,  Persep.  Ins.  ir.  par.  2  (i.  p.  42,  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  ;   the  cities  on  the 

Lassen),  Nakhsh-i-Kust  Ins.  vi.  par.  3  (NR.  northern  shores  of  the   Peraian   Golf  are 

p.  81,  Lassen).  shown  by  the  brick  inscriptiois  fimad  ammg 

'  Their  language  became  (as  Justin  says)  their  ruins  to  have  belonged  to  this  ram;  it 

partly  Median,  and  we  may  see  that  they  was  dominant  in  Sosiana  and  Babyknia, 

affected  Arian  names.     The  Emperor  Julian  until  overpowered  in   the  one  countiy  by 

says,    9iaffi&(ovai    koI    Airofu/toSrrai    rii  Arian,  in  tne  other  by  Semitic  intmstoa;  k 

Ilffpo'iKA,  ov/c  &|ioGrrer,  ifwl  9oku,  Tlap^  can  be  traced,  both  by  dialect  and  trwIitMB, 

Bvdioi  yofAi(§ff$iut  Tl4pffcu  9h  fTyoi  •rpoa'-  throughout  the  whole  south  ooasi  of  the 

wowOiuvoi,      (Or.  de    Constant,   gest.   ii.  Arabian    peninsula,  and  it  atiU  exkts  in 

p.  63,  A.)  Abynnia,  where  the  language  of  tlie  priao- 

7  Cf.  Horn.  Od.  i.  23.     Ephor.  Fr.  28.  pal  tribe  (the  Qalla)  faraiahn,  it  ■  tlioa^t, 

Strab.  i.  pp.  48-51.    Strabo  calls  this  view  a    due    to    the  cundfMm   inacriptaons   d 

"  the  ancient  opinion  oonoeming  the  Ethk>-  Sosiana  and   Elymais,  wluch  date  from  a 

pians"  (r^  v  itaKaikv  irtpl  r^r  Al0io-  period  probably  a  thooaand  yean  bctote  our 

wfof  S^oy).  ei«. 

"  For  tlw  traditions  concerning  Memnon        '  Henid.  ii.  104. 
see  note  on   Book  v.  ch.  54.     Recent  lin-        >  Agath.  iL  18,  p.  103.     P»w.  de  B.  G. 

guistic  discovery  tends  to  show  that  a  Cush-  iv.  2.  vol.  i.  pw  566.  C.  D. 
ite  or  Ethiopian  race  did  in  the  earliest  times       '  Miiller's  Lang.,  &c  p.  126.    2im1  ed. 
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graphera,*  who  were  certainly  Scyths,  and  who  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  the  ancestors  of  the  Georgians  of  the  present  day/  The 
Iberians,  according  to  Strabo,  lived  within  the  country  to  which  he 
giyes  the  name  of  Moschica,  or  Moschia  ^ — the  country,  that  is,  of 
the  Moschi,  or  Mesftech  of  Scripture,  whose  Turanian  oiigin  will  be 
proved  presently.  They  resembled  the  Scythians  in  fiieir  mode 
of  life,'  and  were,  he  adds,  of  the  same  race  with  them/  It  is 
confirmatory  of  this  to  find,  that  the  language  of  their  modem 
representatives,  the  Georgians,  while  in  many  respects  peculiar, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  mixed,  is  pronounced  by  the  best  judges  to 
belong,  on  the  whole,  to  the  **  Turanian  family  of  speech."' 

(v.)  The  Moschi  and  the  Tibareni,  always  coupled  together  by 
Herodotus,'  and  constantly  associated,  under  the  names  of  Mushai 
and  Tuplai,  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (just  as  Meshech  and  Tubal 
are  in  Scripture  ^),  can  scarcely  fail  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
ethnic  family ;  so  that  if  we  can  succeed  in  distinctly  referring 
either  of  them  to  a  particular  branch,  we  may  assume  the  same  of 
the  other.  Now  the  Mushai  (or  Mo^oi  of  the  Greeks)  aii  regarded 
on  very  sufficient  grounds  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Muscovites,  who 
built  Moscow,  and  who  still  give  name  to  Bussia  throughout  the 
East;  and  these  Muscovites  have  been  lately  recognised  as  be- 
longing to  the  Tchud  or  Finnish  family,''  which  the  Sclavonic 
Russians  conquered,  and  which  is  a  well  known  Turanian  race. 
The  Moschi  then,  and  with  them  the  Tibareni,  must  be  assigned 
tii  that  Scythio  or  Turanian  people,  who,  as  stated  above,  spread 
themselves  in  very  early  times  over  the  entire  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  India,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Caucasus.  It  is  a  confirmation  of  this  view  to  find  the  Tibareni  dis- 
tinctly called  by  a  Scholiast  of  more  judgment  than  the  generality, 
a  Scjrthian  people.* 


'  See  Dcyte  '  to  Book  i.  ch.  104.    The  ooa-  addition  of  the  words  ical  2ap/tu£T«y,  sinoe 

nectjng  links  betweoi  the  two  names  are  the   Sarmatians    were    oertaiiilj    Indo-Ea- 

Ibund  in  writers  of  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  ropean,  being  the  ancestors  of  the  Slavonic 

empire,  as  Menander  Protector,  Priscus  Pan-  race. 

ites,  and  others.   By  them  the  Iberians  (who,  ^  Dr.  Prichard  pronounces  the  Georgian 

as  usual,  are  coupled  with  the  Albanians,  language  to  be  **  unconnected  or  but  dis- 

Hen.  Protect.  Fr.  41)  are  called  Sabeiri,  tantly  connected  with  any  other  idiom,"  and 

Sabiri,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  the  people  to  be  **  a  particular  race  "  (Phys. 

Abeires.    (Ibid.  Fr.  42  ;  oomp.  Steph.  Byz.  Hist  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  268) ;  but  the 

Siirfiptt  ol  pw  Kvy6fityoi  2d/3ffipet.)  progress  of  philok^cal  science  enables  Pro> 

^  See  Prichard*6  Physical  Hist,  of  Man-  feasor  Miiller  to  determine  that  the  Georgian 

kind,  ToL  iv.  p.  262.     The  Armenians  still  and  other  Oaucasian  diakcts  form  **  one  of 

call  ihe  Georgians  by  the  name  of  Virkf  the  outstanding  and  dq;enerated  colonies  of 

which  is   Iberi  (pronounced  Iveri)  with  a  the  Turanian  family  of  speech.*'   (Languages 

guttural  termination.     Georgian — which  is  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  113.) 

the  Persian  Gtiijy — means  nothing  but  the  '  Herod.  iiL  94 ;  vii.  78. 

people  dwelling  on  the  Kur  or  Cyrus  river.  ^  Gen.  x.  2 ;   £zek.  zxvii.  13 ;  zizii.  26 ; 

*  Strab.  zL  p.  728.     'H  Moirxuch  rpt-  xxzviu.  2-3. 

fit^s  itrri*   rb  i»kv  yao  Ixovtru^  o^i  '  See  a  paper  by  M.  Qsann  in  the  Philo- 

K6kxoif  rh  9k  "Ifinp^St  rh  M  *Apfi4yun.  logus,  vol.  ix.  ait.  ii. 

<  Ibid.  p.  730.  >  Scholiast,  ad  Apollon.  Bhod.  ii.  1010. 

T  Ibid.     Sxv^dr  8(jci|y  (Avrts  ical  Xap-  TiPa(niPo\,   HSi^s  2itv^£at.      If  we  hold, 

/tdrttPt  irwtp  koI  t/iopoi  icol  ovyftwus  with  Herodotus,  that  the  Colchians  were  of 

gifftp.    This  tatimxmj  i»  weakened  by  the  the  same  noe  with  the  Hamites  of  Kgypt^ 
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(vi.)  That  the  early  inhabitants  of  Armenia  were  Turanian,  may 
be  iQfen«d  from  ttie  inscriptions  of  Van,  which  a»  written  in  a 
language  identical,  in  many  respects,  with  the  old  Hamitic  dialect 
of  Chaldsea.  At  what  time  these  primitive  inhabitants  gave  way  to 
the  Indo-European  race,  which  at  present  occupies  the  country — 
whose  language  and  literature  may  be  distinctly  traced,  as  &r  back 
as  to  the  fourth  century  of  our  era* — is  uncertain;  but  probably 
the  two  ethnic  elements  were  blended  together  in  the  country  from 
a  very  ancient  date ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  westward 
movement  of  the  Arians  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.a 
was  connected  with  the  transfer  of  power.  The  Armenian  language 
is  not  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  Iranian,  but  it  possesses  more 
points  of  connexion  with  that  tongue  than  with  any  other/  At 
the  same  time  a  T&tar  element  is  traceable  in  it,  indicative  of  a 
mixture  of  races.  The  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Armenians 
were  colonists  of  the  Phrygians,'  though  echoed  by  Stephen,  who 
adds  that  *'  they  had  many  Phrygian  forms  of  expression," '  is  not 
perhaps  eiltitled  to  great  weight,  as  Herodotus  reports  such  coloni* 
sations  far  too  readily,^  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Armenians 
must  have  been  scanty.  Still,  so  £u*  as  it  goes,  it  would  imply 
that  the  ethnic  change  by  which  a  Indo-European  had  succeeded 
a  T^tar  preponderance  in  Armenia,  was  prior  to  his  own  time; 
and  on  the  whole  there  are  perhaps  sufficient  grounds  for  assigning 
the  movement  to  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  before  our 
era. 

(vii.^  The  ethnic  character  of  the  Gappadocians  has  been,  beyond 
that  or  almost  any  other  nation,  a  subject  of  dispute  among  ethno- 
logist^.'  The  question  is  one  presenting  peculiar  difficulties,  and 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry  it  is  impossible  to  offer  more 
than  a  probable  solution  of  it.  [Perhaps  on  a  review  of  all  the 
evidence,  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  entire  matter  is  as 
follows : — The  Mmkaij  or  Moschi  of  the  Greeks,  who  held  possession 
of  the  high  platform  of  Asia  Minor  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  and  who  can  be  historically  traced  in  the  inscrip- 
tions from  the  commencement  of  the  twelf^  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  b.c.,  were  in  all  probability  of  the  Tchud  or  Fin- 
nish £unily,^  having  ascended  the  mountain-chain  of  Syria  on  being 


then  the  clow  oonnexion  of  the  MoBchi  and  Bjrz.  ad  toc  'Apftwtu), 

Tibareni,  especially  the  former,  with   the  *  As  when  he  aooqits  the  LTdtan 

Colchians,  wHl  be  an  additional  argomeDt  wtioii  of  Etmria  (i.  94),  and  the  dcriraliaB 

in  favour  of  their  i^^ythic  character.    For  of  the  Venetiana  fircm  the  Medea  (▼.  9). 

thiii  connexion,  which  may  however  be  one  of  ^  See  Prichaid,  voL  !▼.  ppw  557-56 1. 

mere  locality,  oomp.  Hecat.  Fr.  188  (M6axoif  ^  See  the  last  page.     A  trace  of  the  occn* 

(iByos  KJXx*'')'  <^  Strab.  zi.  p.  728.  palion  of  the  high  platfenn  of  Asia  Minor  by 

*  See  Neumann's  Versuch  ciner  Ge-  this  people  is  found  in  tiie  old  name  6r  the 
schichte  der  Aimenischen  Literatur.  Leipaic,  gteat  capital  city— called  in  later  tioNS 
1836.  Caeaarea — ^which    was    Maaaoa.'     Josqihoa 

*  Prichazd's  Phys.  Hiat.  vol.  iv.  pp.  258-9.  speaks  of  this  town  aa  founded  by  Meachach, 
MUller's  Laagoagea  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  the  son  of  Japbet,  whom  he  makaa  the  pr> 
34,  2nd  ed.  genitor  of  the  Moaocheoi  or  Meachi ;  and  he 

'  Herod,  vii.  73»  ezpreasly  assarts  that  this  peopk  came  aftff* 

'  Tp  ^wp  VOAA&  ^fn/yl(auffi  (Steph.  wards  to  ba  eaUed  Oippadeciatta  (Ant.  Jiri. 
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pressed  npon  by  Semitio  immigrants.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  centniy  B.C.  the  Cappadocians,  an  Arian  race,  who  formed 
part  of  the  great  immigration  which  in  the  eighth  and  seyenth 
centnries  B.C.  passed  into  \\'e8tem  Asia  from  the  East,  superseded 
the  Moschi  in  power,  amalgamating  to  a  certain  extent  with  these 
previous  Scythic  inhabitants,  and  forming  a  mixed  Scytho-Arian 
race,  such  as  we  have  examples  of  in  the  present  day  in  the  im- 
mediately contiguous  nations  of  the  Armenisois  and  Georgians,  in 
the  language  of  one  of  which  the  Scythio  element  predominates, 
in  the  other  the  Arian.  At  any  rate  this  appears  to  be  the  only 
possible  mode  of  reconciling  the  following  array  of  incongruous 
ethnic  evidence.  1.  The  Cappadocians  are  always  called  *' Syrians," 
or  "  White  Syrians,"  by  the  Greeks,"  in  allusion  to  the  country 
from  whence  they  moved  out  before  ascending  the  range  of  Taunis. 
2.  The  names  of  the  Moschian  kings,  of  which  we  have  a  tolerably 
extensive  series  in  the  inscriptions,  present  no  trace  of  either 
Semitic  or  Arian  etymology.  They  belong  apparently  to  that 
linguistic  &mily  of  which  we  have  various  very  ancient  8])ecimen8 
in  the  primitive  cuneiform  legends  of  the  ChaldsBan  monarchs,  as 
well  as  in  the  inscriptions  of  Susc^  of  Elymais,  and  of  Armenia, 
and  at  a  later  period  in  the  Scythic  versions  of  the  records  of  the 
Achaemenian  kings.  3.  The  Arian  Cappadocians  must  have  been 
at  the  Halj'^s  at  least  as  early  as  b.c.  650,  for  one  of  the  fellow-con- 
spirators of  Darius  Hystaspes  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Phamaspes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  who  married  Atossa,  sister  of  a  Cambyses  king 
of  Persia  (probably  the  great-grandfather  of  Cyrus  the  Great),  and 
who  must  therefore  certainly  have  been  an  Arian :  and  further,  all 
the  names  which  are  given  in  the  early  royal  line  of  Cappadocia 
are  evidently  of  Persian  origin.'  4.  Strabo  seems  to  consider  the 
Cappadocians  to  be  cognate  with  the  Persians,  as  he  assigns  the 
same  customs  and  religious  ceremonies  to  the  two  nations,^  and 
expressly  says  that  the  Cappadocians  worshipped  Persian  deities.^ 
And  lastly,  the  names  of  these  deities  are  distinctly  Arian,  Omanus 
being  Vahman^  Anandates  Amendat  (the  Pehlevi  form  of  Aimrdad)^ 
and  Anaitis,  the  Anahita  whose  worship  was  first  introduced  into 
Babylon  from  Persia  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.'  The  CappMlocian 
months  also,  which  occur  in  the  Hemerology  of  the  rlorence 
Library,  have  all  Persian  names. — H.  C.  R.] 

(viii.)  The  T&tar  character  of  the  Susianians  is  evidenced  un- 
mistakeably  by  the  inscriptions,  existing  not  only  at  Susa,  but  also 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  are  in  a 
language  resembling  that  of  the  second  column  of  the  trilingual 
inscriptions,  distinctly  proved  by  Mr.  Norris  to  be  Turanian.'  A 
mixture  of  racea  followed  the  Persian  conquest  of  the  country. 


i.  6).    Mons  of  Chorentf  calls  the  founder  *  Strab.  xr.  pp.  1039-1042. 

Mesacus,  and  makes  him  the  son  q£  Anns,  *  'Ev  rf   KomroSoicff    vvA^   4<m    rh 

and  contemponvj  with  Abraham  (i.  13,  rmv  ViAymv  ^vKw  ....  iroAA&  Z\  ttai 

p.  39).  r«y  ncpffurdv  a«wv  I«p4  >▼•  P*  1040. 

3  See  note  ^  to  Book  i.  ch.  72.  <*  Beimns,  Fr.  15. 

*  See  Diod;  bic.  ap.  Phot.  BibL  cod.  p.  ^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societj, 

^150.  yoL  XT.  part  1. 
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"when  the  Arians  from  Persia  Proper  descended  the  flanks  of  Zagros 
and  spread  themselves  into  the  fertile  plain  at  its  base,  deserting 
for  this  region  their  own  poorer  countiy,  and  transferring  the  seat 
of  empire  from  the  outlying  cities  of  Pasaigade  and  Ecbatana  to 
the  more  central  situation  occupied  by  the  Susian  capital.  On  the 
occurrence  of  this  influx  the  Td,tar  population  was  by  d^rees 
swallowed  up,  so  that  Susiana  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of 
Persia,"  and  its  inhabitants  almost  lost  any  special  appellation.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  however,  the  absorption  was  only  in  pro- 
gress, and  the  name  of  Cissian  (RiV^eoc),  which  was  in  use  in  his 
day,  and  which  is  a  mere  variant  for  Gush  or  Cushite,"  serves  to 
show  that  the  Scythic  descent  of  the  inhabitants  was,  at  least  tacitly, 
recoguised,  and  their  connexion  with  the  Egyptian.  Ethiopian,  a£d 
other  Hamitic  races '  acknowledged. 

(ix.)  The  monuments  of  Babylonia  furnish  abundant  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  a  Hamitic  race  held  possession  of  that  country  in 
the  earliest  times,  and  continued  to  be  a  powerfu]  element  in  the 
population  down  to  a  period  but  very  little  preceding  the  accession 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  most  ancient  historical  records  found  in 
the  country,  and  many  of  the  religious  and  scientific  documents  to 
the  time  of  the  conqueror  of  Judaea,  are  written  in  a  language 
which  belongs  to  the  AUophylian  family,  presenting  affinities  with 
the  dialects  of  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  those  of  High  Asia 
on  the  other.  The  people  by  whom  this  language  was  spoken, 
whose  principal  tribe  was  the  Akkad,  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Chaldaoans  of  the  Greeks,  the  Casdim  (D^to)  of  the 
Hebrew  writers.*  This  race  seems  to  have  £n*adually  developed 
the  type  of  language  known  as  Semitism,  which  became  in  cot[»e 
of  time  the  general  language  of  the  country;  still,  however,  as 
a  priest-caste  a  portion  of  the  Akkad  preserved  their  ancient 
tongue,  and  formed  the  learned  and  scientific  Chaldseans  of  later 
times.  Akkadian  colonies  also  were  transported  into  the  wilds  of 
Armenia  by  the  Assyrian  kings  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  stiength- 
ened  the  Hamitic  element  in  that  quarter.* 


"  Strab.  TV,  p.  1031.  SxcS^i'  8^  ti  icai  Susiana  or  an  adjoining  district  most  be 
4  ^vffU  fiipos  yr^ivyfrtu  r^r  Tl^piriZos*  intended.  The  eastern  KtfaiopiaDs  of  Hero- 
Compare  Solm.  c.  58 ;  Eustath.  ad  Dion,  dotos  (ill.  94 ;  vii.  70)  are  probably  Coib- 
Perieg.  1074.  Susiana,  however,  is  distin-  ites  from  the  sonth-eastem  portioD  of  the 
guished  from  Persia  bj  Plinj  (H.  N.  tL  26),  Persian  empire.  (Supra,  p.  534.) 
and  Ptolemy  (Geogr.  yi.  3-4).  >  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson'«  note  on  Book  i. 
'  So  Bodiart,  Oeqgraph.  Sac  iv.  12.  ch.  181.  It  must  not,  howerer»  be  sop* 
>  Cush  is  the  son  of  Ham,  and  brother  of  posed  that  there  is  any  etymologioal  oon- 
Hlsraim  (Gen.  z.  6).  In  the  Hebrew  Scrip-  nezion  between  the  words  Akkad  and  CamUm. 
tuiee  the  word  Cush  (85^3)  is  used  fie-  The  latter  term  is  represented  by  the  cum- 
quently  in  an  ethnical  sense,  and  ordinarily  ^orm  Kaidai,  which  is  found  in  the  mam 
means  the  Ethiopians.  In  Numbere  lii.  1,  inscriptions  with  Akkad^  and  is  a  oompletdy 
however,  it  seems  to  designate  the  Midian-  di^ere&t  word.  The  Koidai  appear  to  have 
ites,  a  people  of  Southern  Arabia,  which  was  ^^^^  ^  leading  tribe  of  the  Akkad. 
originally  oocupied  by  Cushites  (Gen.  x.  7),  *  This  is  possibly  the  true  ezpfauatMa 
who  thus  extended  from  the  country  above  of  the  occurrence  of  Chaldeans  amons  tlis 
Egypt  throu^  Arabia  to  the  shores  of  the  mountain-tribes  of  Armenia  (so  oAen  found 
Indiaa  ocean.  In  Ezek.  xxxviii.  5,  where  Cush  in  the  Greek  historiaas  and  geograpben, 
oocun  in  oonnexwn  with  Phut  and  Elam,  Xan.  Anab.  IT.  iiL  §  4;  vii.  TiiL  |  ^5$ 
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(x.)  Besides  tlie  nations  liere  enumerated  as  wholly  or  in  part 
Turanian^  for  whose  ethnic  character  there  is  more  or  less  of  direct 
and  positive  evidence,  the  following  may  be  assigned  with  some 
degree  of  probability  to  the  same  stock — viz.  the  Alarodians,  the 
Macrdnes,  the  Mosynoeci,  the  Mares,  the  Median  tribes  of  the  Budii 
and  the  Magi,  and  the  earlier,  though  not  the  later,  Cilicians.^ 
Xiocal  position,  constant  association  with  tribes  known  to  have  been 
Turanian,  peculiarity  of  nomenclature,  and  other  reasons,  seem  to 
incline  the  balance  in  these  comparatively  obscure  cases  in  favour 
of  a  T&tar  or  Scythio  origpin  for  the  nation  in  preference  to  any 
other.  The  conclusion,  however,  in  these  cases  is  conjectural,  and 
it  is  far  from  improbable  that  in  some  of  them  the  conjecture  may 
be  disproved  in  the  further  process  of  ethnological  and  historical 
discovery. 

6.  The  development  of  Semitism,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  B.a,  long  subsequently 
to  the  time  when  Hamitic  kingdoms  were  set  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  Commencing  in  Babylonia  among 
the  children  of  Ham,  but  specially  adopted  and  perhaps  mainly 
forwarded  by  those  of  Shem,  who  were  at  that  time  intermixed 
with  the  Hamites  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,*  it  advanced  into  the 
continent  northward  and  westward,  up  the  course  of  the  two  gi'eat 
streams,  and  across  the  upper  part  of  Arabia,  extending  gradually 
in  the  one  direction  to  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,*  in  the  other  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  range  of  Taurus.  The  races 
which  in  the  days 'of  Herodotus  may  be  assigned  to  this  family  are 
the  following: — the  Assyrians,  the  Syrians  or  Arameeans,  the 
Phoenicians  with  their  colonies,  the  Canaanites,  the  Jews,  the 
Cyprians,  the  Cilicians,  the  Solymi,  and  the  northern  Arabians. 
The  Babylonians  also,  as  distinct  from  the  Chaldseans,  may  be 
joined  to  this  group,  for  in  the  time  of  the  later  empire  they  had 
fully  adopted  the  Semitic  character  and  speech. 

{}.)  With  regard  to  the  nations  here  mentioned  there  is  no  great 


Strab.  xii.  p.   S02 ;   Steph.  Bjrz.  ad  voc  origin  of  the  Magians  has  been  diacnaaed  in 

XoASoToi.  Eustath.  ad  Dionp.  Perieg.  768,  the  Emwj  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient 

&c.),  which  led  to  the  wild  theory  of  Gese-  Peraiana,  and  that  of  the  Bndians  may  be 

nins,  Heeren,  and  others,  that  the  Chaldseana  concluded  from  their  probable  identity  with 

of  Babylonia  were  a  colony  from  the  northern  the  Phut  of  Scripture  (vide  snpri,  page  349, 

mountains,  settled  in  that  country  by  some  note  ').     The  early  Cilidans  are  so  closely 

one  <^  the  later  Asbyrian  kings.    Or  perhaps  connected  with  the  Moschi  and  Tibaresii  in 

the  name  Chaldsean  was  widely  spread  anoong  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  that  they  must  be 

the  Hamitic  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia,  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  race.    (See 

before  the  development  of  Semitism  in  the  note  '  <»i  Book  i.  di.  74.) 

Mesopotamian   valley   caused   a    separation  '  Asshur  had  dwelt  in  Babylon  before  he 

between    the    northern   and    the   southern  ''went  forth"  into  Aasyria  (Gen.  z.  11). 

Hamites.  Elam  was  settled  in  Susiana.    The  descend* 

^  The  Alarodians  are  coupled  with  the  ants  of  Arphazad  Hved  in  **  Ur  of  the  CShal- 

Sapiri  by  Herodotus  (yii.  79 ;  cf.  iii.  94),  dees "  (lb.  zi.  28). 

and  said  to  have  worn  the  same  arms  as  the  '  Wiiere  the  rock-inscriptions  are  Semitic, 

Golchians  (vii.  79).    The  Macrones,  Mosy-  and  seem  to  have  a  connexion  with  the  Ian- 

Offid,  and  Mares  are  always  joined  with  the  gnage  of  the  northern  or  Joktanian  Amba. 

Moschi  and  Tibazeni  (iii.  94 ;  vii.  78  ;  Xen.  (See  Bunsen'a  Philosophy  of  (Jniversal  His- 

Anab.  vii.  viii.  §  25),  and  are  said  to  have  tory,  vol.  i.  pp.  231-233.) 
been  aimed  as   the   latter.     The  Scythic 
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diveTBity  of  opinion  among  etbnologers.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  inclined  to  extend  somewhat  further  the  limits  of  the  ethnic 
branch  in  question,  but  they  are  tolerably  well  agreed  concerning 
the  Semitic  character  of  the  peoples  enumerated.  Gesenios  indeed 
aifects  to  doubt  the  Semitism  of  the  Cilicians ; '  but  his  negative 
arguments  are  of  little  weight  against  the  positive  testimony  of 
historians  supported  by  the  evidence  of  facts.  Herodotus'  and 
ApoUodorus  *  witness  to  the  traditional  connexion  of  Cilicia  with 
Phoenicia,  and  Bochart  *  proves  a  community  of  names  and  customs 
which  even  alone  would  be  decisive  of  the  point  Besides,  if  the 
Solymi  of  Herodotus  and  the  Pisidians  of  later  writers,  are  granted 
to  be  of  Phoenician,  t.  «.  of  Semitic  origin,  the  intermediate  country 
of  Cilicia  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to  a  different  race.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  the  first  occupants  of  Cilicia  were  Turanian ; '  but  when 
the  maritime  power  of  tiie  Phoenicians  grew  up  on  the  adjoining 
coast,  Cilicia  naturally  fell  under  their  influence,  and  the  Turanians 
were  absorbed  or  driven  to  the  mountain&  It  is  granted  that  at 
least  the  later  coins  of  Cilicia  have  all  Phoenician  legends,'  which 
would  not  have  been  the  case  unless  the  population  had  been  a 
kindred  people.  Cilicia  during  Persian  times  always  maintained  a 
position  of  ^uon'-independence,  and  was  quite  separate  from  ¥hx»^ 
nicia,  which  even  belonged  to  a  diiferent  satrapy.* 

(ii.)  The  ethnic  character  of  the  Solymi  depends  mainly  npon  the 
assertion  of  Chserilus  ^  that  they  spoke  a  Phoenician  dialect.  It  is 
confirmed  by  their  name,  which  connects  them  very  remarkably  with 

the  Hebrew  DW  and  D^"^  {Salem  and  Jerusalem)^  by  their  habit 

of  shaving  the  head  with  the  exception  of  a  tuft,'  by  their  special 
worship  of  Saturn,'  and  by  the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  Phoenician 
words  in  their  country.'  If  we  regard  the  SoljTui  as  Semitic  on 
this  evidence,  we  must  suppose  an  early  Semitic  occupation  of  the 
whole  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  followed  by  an  Indo-European 
invasion,  before  which  the  primitive  inhabitants  yielded,  losing 
the  more  desirable  territory  and  only  maintaining  themselves  in 


7  See  his  Scriptura  Linguaqne  PhoEXiid*  *  Herod,  iii.  90,  91. 

Momimenta,  p.  1 1.  »  Ap.  Euseb.  Prop.  Er.  iz.  9,  and  Josepli. 

«  Herod,  rii.  91.     Otroi  (KlXiKti)  W  c  Ap.  i. 

KiKiKos   rov  'Ayhyopos   ii»Bp6s   *oi'  *  Tzetzes  (Chil.  vil  Hist.  149)  a^  thai 

wtKoSf  t^x^^  '^f'  iTwwfilrip,    Compare  they  were  rpoxoicovpdScs,  " shorn  aU  rwuMi 

Arrian.  Fr.  69.  their  heads,"  a  costom  ascribed  by  Herodotus 

'  Bibljothec.   in.  LSI.      ApoUodorus  to  the  Arabs  (iii.  8),axid  mentkwed  in  &np- 

makes  Agenor  the  brother  of  Belus,  and  tore  as  practised  by  the  Edomit«i»  Uoahittt, 

gives  him  three  sons,  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  and  and  Ammonites  (Jer.  iz.  26),  who  were  ill 

Ciliz.     Another  account  made  Cilix  the  son  Semitic  tribes, 

of  Phoenix.     (Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  7  piut.  de  Def.  Orac  ii.  p.  421,  D. 

178).  ^  As  the  mountaii»  Solyma,  Phooix,  and 

•  »  Phaleg.  part  u.  book  i.  ch.  5.  Masicytus  (comp.  Heb.  MMD.  •^sleep'*): 

»  See  the  kst  page,  note  *,  and  oompaie  ^        v      r             r                   r   / 

note  '  on  Book  i.  cL  74.      Were  the  Cili-  ^  district  Onbalia  (Heb.  73|  as  in  Pkala 

(Horn.  11.  VI.  397 ;  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  878-880)  j^^  a  yibimltor  "),  &c    And  s« 

a  remnant  of  Um  same  race?  part  ii.  book  i.  ch.  6. 
'  Oesemus,  1.  s.  c 
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ihe  mountains.  The  Milyans,  according  to  Hexodotus'  and  Strabo/ 
and  the  Cabal ians,  according  to  the  latter/  were  tribes  of  the 
Solymi,  to  whom  the  Pisidians  also  belon^d,  according  to  Pliny  * 
and  Stephen/  The  war  between  the  old  inhabitants  and  the  new- 
comers is  represented  in  the  myth  of  Bellerophon,  and  the  £ftbled 
GhimsBra  denotes  the  valour  and  agility  of  the  mountaineers/* 

(iii.)  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  in  thus  bringing  a  Semitic 
people  as  far  into  Asia  Minor  as  the  confines  of  Caria,  the  way  is 
prepared  for  extending  them  still  further,  and  an  increased  pro- 
bability imparted  to  the  theory  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Lydians. 
This  theory,  however,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  the  support  of 
the  most  eminent  of  modem  ethnologists,^  has  been  already  opposed 
in  these  pages,  and  seems  to  be  based  on  no  sufficient  evidence. 
The  argument  from  the  etymology  of  the  names  Sadyattes  and 
Alyattes,  which  has  been  lately  paraded,'  is  in  the  highest  degree 
uncertain,  resting  as  it  does  entirely  upon  conjecture.  We  have  far 
more  satisfiftctory,  because  historic,  evidence  of  the  Indo-European 
character  of  several  Lydian  words,  than  has  as  yet  been  adduced 
for  the  Semitic  derivation  of  any.'  Again,  the  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotns«  on  which  the  advocates  of  the  theorv  are  wont  to  insist,®  is 
invalidated  by  his  inconsistency ;  for  while  on  the  one  hand  he 
seems  to  favour  the  Semitic  character  of  the  people  by  making 
Agron,  the  son  of  Ninus  and  grandson  of  Bdus,  founder  of  a  Lydian 
dynasty,  on  the  other  he  may  be  quoted  as  distinctly  opposed  to 
the  view,  since  he  derives  Agron  and  his  dynasty  from  the  Grecian 

"  ■  —       -       -  — 

•  Herod,  i.  173.  §  5,  and  xx.  §  2 ;  Polyhist.  Fr.  47  ;  Wod. 
»  Strab.  »▼.  p.  952.  Sic  ui.  57),  but  Atys  (Herod,  i.  7,  34,  94; 
»  Ibid.  xUi.  p.  904.  vii.  27,  74 ;  Xaath.  Fr.  1 ;  Dionyu.  Hal. 
»  H.  N.  V.  27.  A.  R.  i.  28). 

^  Ad  voc.  TlurtZla.  '  The  Arian  derivation  of  Candaoles  (from 

^  The  term  Shatamn  was  used  by  the 

AMyriana  for  the  West,  in  aUuaion  to  the  SaMcr.  Ifil  =  Gr.  idwv,  Ut.  canii.  Germ. 
Son's  retiring  to  rest — «nd  this  may  be  the 

origin  of  the  name  of  the  Solymi.     It  ia  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  «to  tear ")  is  witnessed 

at  any  rate  from  this  word  Shatamt  "the  ^ 

West,'  that  the  name  of  Selra  is  derived,  vxi-     *       /i?-i\-  ..w^*  ^r  *u^  ♦;«»-  «r 

J^   ,  .  .,  .        J.  .  .        r  *u  hy  Hipponnz  (Fr.  1),  a  poet  of  the  time  of 

who  ruled  over  the  western  dnnsion  of  the  ^^      '^*T    ,,  ^  -  ^  ,^  ,.  \   ,-,     -.  ^.    t^  ^^ 

^««,;«:«„-  «f  v^^A^^ ru  n  p  i  Croesus,  m  the  famous  Ime,   Ep/iii|  icvydyxa 

domimona  of  Fendun.--[H.  C.  R.]  Mnoyarrl  KayUiXa.  whence  Tzetzes  rchil. 

•  See  Bonsens  Philo^phy  of  Universal  ^^        .  ^  ^  explanation:  rh  8^  K«k- 

I«  '  ?:.^  ^""'pI?      w-1     f^^A     (Chil.  vi.  Hist.  54).    That  Sanlis  in  Lydian 

•  cJ  Tj  1  k  x*  *  ..  ^th  that  meanmg  is  found  in  Sanscrit, 
■  See  Bunsen,  1.  s.  c,  who  refers  to  an    ^     ,     .  *,    *^k~^^.,:-»  d^«;-7 

V    n  r>    At  u         A'*i-j  « T>  J'       4.  Zend,  Armenian,  and  Achamenian  rersian 

S^l  7  ^-  ^^'!  "^r*!^ R"diment«  •       7  „„  B^ok  i.  ch.  7).    Ma  was  the 

Myttolopa  S»,.t.<»    Pub^lfJ  •»  Berlm  ^         urm  for  Kh«i.  "  the  gr»t  Mother  " 

m  the  yeu-  1848,  where  Sedyatte.  is  ex-  ^^^^    g^^    ^  ^^    M^ravpa) ;    and 

plained  by  ^ISn  V^^^t  "  potens  per  Atti-    nymphce  (yifi^cu)  was  the  Lydian  name  for 

J      »»     J  aiTa    V    %M-t  «i(«M  u  I     *       the  Muses  (Dionys.  Rhod.  Fr.  11).    Perhaps 
dem.    and  Alyattes  by  ^©n  *^^J|,  "elevatua    ^  ^^^^  J^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  g^j^^ 

per  Attidem  "  Cp.  15) ;  on  whidi  it  is  enough  (Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc.  "Arris  ;  cf.  Clem.  Al. 

to  observe  that  the  Lydian  form  of  the  god's  Cohort,  ad  Gentes,  p.  16)  was  not  purely 

name  was  not  Attes  or  Attis,  like  the  Phry-  imagixvary. 

gian  (Dem.  de  Cor.  324 ;  Pausan.  vii.  zvii.  *  Prichard,  L  s.  c. 
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Hercules,  and  connects  the  Lydian  race  witb  the  Mjsians  and 
Carians,*  the  latter  of  whom  he  considers  actual  Leleges.^  The 
Ljdians  thei*efore  must  be  regarded,  unless  additional  evidence 
can  be  produced,  as  an  Indo-European  people,  and  the  Semites  of 
the  continent  must  be  considered  to  have  recu;hed  at  farthest  to  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Caria. 

(iv.)  The  other  races,  usually  reckoned  among  the  nations  belong- 
ing to  the  Syro- Arabian  or  Semitic  group,  which  are  here  excluded 
from  it,  are  the  Cappadocians  and  the  Ekkhili  or  Himyarite  Arabs. 
The  grounds  for  regarding  the  Cappadocians  as  a  mixed  race,  half 
Scythic  half  Arian,  have  been  already  stated,'  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  The  Himyaritic  Arabs  are  excluded  because  it  is 
believed  that  their  language,  admitted  to  be  closely  akin  to  the 
Ethiopian,  is  Cushite;  and  so,  though  intermediate  between  tbe 
Turanian  and  the  Semitic,  really  more  akin  to  the  former. 

(v.)  The  Semitic  character  of  the  Assyrians,  the  later  Babylonians, 
the  Syrians  or  Aramaeans,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Jews,  {he  later 
Canaanites,  and  the  Northern  or  Joktanian  Arabs,  rests  upon  abun- 
dant evidence,  and  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned.  The  primeval 
Canaanites  indeed  were  of  the  race  of  Ham,"  and  no  doubt  originally 
spoke  a  dialect  closely  akin  to  the  Egyptian ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if 
before  the  coming  of  Abraham  into  their  country  they  had  by  some 
means  been  Semitised,  since  all  the  Canaanitish  names  of  the  time 
are  palpably  Semitic*  Probably  the  movements  from  the  country 
about  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  which,  the  history  of  Abraham  fumislies 
an  instance,  had  been  in  progress  for  some  time  before  he  quitted 
Ur ;  and  an  influx  of  emigrants  from  that  quarter  had  made  Semitdsm 
already  predominant  in  Syria  and  Palestine  at  the  date  of  his  arrivaL 
Of  the  other  nations  the  language  is  well  known  through  inscrip- 
tions,' and  in  some  instances  through  its  continuance  to  modem 
times ;'  and  this  language  presents  in  every  case  the  character  and 
features  which  are  familiar  to  the  modem  student  through  the 
Hebrew. 

7.  It  has  been  customary  to  divide  the  languages  of  this  class  into 
four  groups,'  which  might  be  called  respectively  the  eastern,  the 
western,  the  central,  and  the  southern  group ;  but  the  arrange- 
ment here  made  requires  the  reduction  of  the  number  to  tliree,  me 
southern  or  Ekkhili  Arabic  being  assigned  to  the  Turanian  division. 


>  By  making  Oar  and  MyBos  brothers  of  Babylonian  langoage,  aee  Sir  H.  Rawlinaoo's 

Lydiu  (i.  171).  Memoir  (As.  Soc.  Joamal,  toI.  jov.  part  i.); 

'  Ibid.      KafMS  .  .  rh  waXeuhy  iSvrts  on  tbat  of  the  Assyrian,  see  his  *  ComnMB- 

Mt¥»  Tf    Kar-fiKOOi    koX    jcaXc^fiffyoi  tary' (pp.  10-16);  on  the  Semitic  character 

A^Ac7cr.  of  ^Phoenician  remains,  see  Gese]uiB(Scri|H 

'  Supra,  pp.  536,  537.  turae  Lingtueque  Phoenicia:  Monumenta) ;  o& 

'  Gen.  X.  6  and  15-20.  the  Sinaitic  rock-inscriptions,  compan  Bai- 

*  As  Melchizedek  (pi^S^D  "  king  of  ^^  (Phfloeophy  of  Univ.  Hist  voL  ii.  pp. 

righteoosneffl"),  Abinaelech  (T^0-*3K   «« a  •  As  in  the  case  of  the  Arabic  and  tht 

"^  ^     '"'  Syriac,  which  is oontintted  in  the Chakiee. 

king  is  my  father  "),  Salem  (DW  "  peace"),  *  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist  of  Mankind,  toL 

J,                                             '  ^  ir.  p.  556 ;  Bunsen,  Philos.  of  Univ.  Hist 

**^  Td.  i.  pp.  193-245. 

*  On  the  Semitic  diaracter  of  the  later 
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(a.)  The  eastern  group  consists  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the 
Mesopotamian  Valley,  extending  northward  to  Armenia,  and  vrest^ 
ward  to  the  monntain-chain  of  Lebanon.  It  comprises  the  Assyrians, 
the  later  Babylonians,  and  the  Arameeans  or  Syrians,  whose  language 
seems  to  be  continued  in  the  modem  Chaldee. 

(6.)  The  western  group  is  formed  of  the  nations  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  from  the  borders  of  Eg^^pt  to  Pamphylia,  and 
thence  inland  to  Caria.  It  includes  also  the  colonies  sent  out  from 
places  within  this  district,  which  were  numerous  and  of  great  im- 
portance. The  nations  of  this  group  are  the  Canaanites,  the  Jews 
and  Israelites,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Cilicians  (with  whom  may  be 
classed  the  Fisidians  and  the  Solymi),  the  Cypriots,  and  the  Poeni 
of  Africa.  Eemnants  of  this  race  remain  in  the  modem  Hebrews, 
and  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  the  Maltese"  and  the  Berbers  of 
northern  Africa.* 

(c.)  The  central  group  occupies  the  desert  between  the  Valley  of 
the  Euphrates  and  that  of  the  Jordan,  and  likewise  the  northern 
and  western  portions  of  the  great  peninsula.  It  consists  of  the 
Joktanian  and  Ishmaelite  Arabs,  to  the  latter  of  whom  may  be 
assigned  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions. 

8.  What  is  especially  remarkable  of  the  Semitic  family  is  its  con- 
centi'ation,  and  the  small  size  of  the  district  which  it  covers,  com- 
pared with  the  space  occupied  by  the  other  two.     Deducting  the 
scattered  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians,  mere  points  upon  the  earth's 
sur&ce,  and  the  thin  strip  of  territory  running  into  Asia  Minor  from 
Upper  Syria,  the  Semitic  races  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  are  con- 
tained within  a  parallelogram  1600  miles  long  from  the  parallel  of 
Aleppo  to  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  on  an  average  about  800  miles 
broad.    Within  this  tract,  less  than  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  the  entire  Semitic  family  was  then,  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, has  ever  since  been  comprised.     Once  in  the  world*s  history, 
and  once  only,  did  a  great  ethnic  movement  proceed  from  this  race 
and  country.     Under  the  stimulus  of  religious  fanaticism,  the  Arabs 
in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  burst  from  the  retirement  of  the 
desert,  and  within  a  hundred  years  extended  themselves  as  the 
ruling  nation  from  the  confines  of  India  to  Spain.     But  this  effort 
was  the  fruit  of  a  violent  excitement  which  could  not  but  be  tem- 
porary, and  the  development  was  one  beyond  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  sustain.     Arabian  influence  sank  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
risen,  yielding  on  the  one  side  before  European,  on  the  other  before 
Td.tar  attacks,  and,  except  in  Egypt  and  northern  Africa,  main- 
taining no  permanent  footing  in  the  countries  so  rapidly  overrun. 
Apart  from  this  single  occasion,  the  Semitic  race  has  given  no  evi 
dence  of  ability  to  spread  itself  either  by  migration  or  by  conquest. 
In  the  Old  World  indeed  commercial  enterprise  led  one  Semitic 


s  See    the    Easaj  of   Gesenius,    entitled  dedly  Semitic  than  the  Egyptian  (Miiller, 

« Veraadi  iiber  die  Maltusche  Spracbe,'  puh-  p.   24),  which  is  probably  the    result  of 

lished  at  Leipsic  in  1810.     Other  writers  Carthaginian  influence,  or  even  admixture, 

call  the  Maltese  *'  a  corrupt  Arabic  "  (Mill-  Phcenician  inscriptions  are  found  in  the  heart 

ler's  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  26).  of  Numidia,  and  the  coins  of  Juba  have  Phoe- 

*  The  Berber  language  is  &r  more  deci-  nicaan  legends. 
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people  to  aim  at  a  wide  extension  of  its  influence  over  the  shores 
of  the  known  seas ;  but  the  colonies  sent  out  by  this  people  ob- 
tained no  lasting  hold  upon  the  countries  where  thej  were  aettled, 
and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  existence  they  died  away  almost 
without  leaving  a  trace.'  Semitism  has  a  certain  kind  of  vitality — 
a  tenacity  of  life — exhibited  most  remarkably  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews,  yet  not  confined  to  them,  but  seen  also  in  other  instances,  as 
in  the  continued  existence  of  the  Chaldseans  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
of  the  Berbers  on  the  north  African  coast  It  has  not,  however,  any 
power  of  vigorous  growth  and  enlargement,  such  as  that  promised 
to  Japhet,'  and  possessed  to  a  considerable  extent  even  by  the 
Turanian  family.  It  is  strong  to  resist,  weak  to  attack,  powerful  to 
maintain  itself  in  being  notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  its  numbers, 
but  rarely  exhibiting,  and  never  for  any  length  of  time  capable 
of  sustaining,  an  aggressive  action  upon  other  races.  With  this 
physical  and  material  weakness  is  combined  a  wonderful  capacity 
for  affecting  the  spiritual  condition  of  our  species,  by  the  projectiun 
into  the  fermenting  mass  of  human  thought,  of  new  and  strange 
ideas,  especially  those  of  the  most  abstract  kind.  Semitic  races 
have  influenced,  far  more  than  any  others,  the  history  of  the  world's 
mental  progress,  and  the  principal  intellectual  revolutions  which 
have  taken  place  are  traceable  in  the  main  to  them.' 

9.  The  first  distinct  appearance  of  the  Indo-European  race  in 
Western  Asia,  as  an  important  element  in  the  population,  is  con- 
siderably subsequent  to  the  rise  of  the  Semites.  At  what  exact 
time  the  Indo-European  type  of  speech  was  originally  developed,  i; 
is  indeed  impossible  to  determine ;  and  no  doubt  we  must  assign  a 
very  early  date  to  that  primitive  dispersion  of  the  various  section* 
of  this  family,  of  which  a  slight  sketch  has  been  already  given,* 
and  which  may  possibly  have  been  anterior  to  the  movements 
whereby  the  Sethitic  race  was  first  brought  into  notice.  But  no 
important  part  is  played  by  Indo-European  nations  in  the  history 
of  Western  Asia  till  the  eighth  or  seventh  centuries  before  our  era,* 


1  The  exceptions  are  the  somewhat  doubt-  rical)  Chal'lsan  dynasty  (from  about  B.C 

ful  cases  above  mentioned  of  the  Berbers  and  2458  to  B.G.  2234),  are  not  to  be  reganM 

the  Maltese.  as  Indo- Europeans,  bat  aa  Tnraiiiazis  of  the 

*  Gen.  ix.  27.  primitive  type.    (See  above,  Eamj  iii.  p.  327, 

*  The  West  has  known  two  great  revo-  andvi.  p.  353.)  It  isdoubtfd)  whether  the 
lutions,  conversion  to  Christianity  and  the  name  Mode  is  originally  Arian,  or  whether 
Reformation.  The  East  has  only  expe-  it  was  not  adopted  from  the  prerioas  Srythk 
rienced  one.  conversion  to  Mahometanism.  inhabitants  hy  the  first  Arinn  occnpaats  d' 
Of  these  three  changes,  two  proceeded,  be-  the  country  Imown  in  history  as  Media,  if, 
yond  all  question,  from  the  Semitic  race,  however,  it  be  coniddered  strictly  Ariaa,  w» 
Even  the  Keformation,  which  we  are  apt  to  may  snppoee  Beroeus  to  have  meant  that 
consider  the  mere  fruit  of  Teutonic  Reason,  Babylon  was  in  these  early  tiiiMA  held  is 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  subjection  by  a  race  which  iasoed  &oai  tht 
aroused  by  the  Arabians  in  Spain,  who  country  called  Media  in  his  day.  The  latt«r 
invented  algebra,  turned  the  attention  of  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  suppositiaQ ; 
studious  persons  to  physical  science,  and  for  I  cannot  imagine  ihai,  if  there  had  Ue« 
made  Aristotle  intelligible  by  means  of  trans-  really  a  powerful  race  of  Medes  hi  tbew 
lations  and  commentaries.  parts,  they  would  have  disappeami  alto^Bthrr 

*  Siipr&,  page  532.  from  history  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  aod 

*  The  Me  !es,  who  Cacoording  to  Berosus)  then  rei^peared  stronger  than  ever, 
reigned  in  Babylon  before  the  first  (hlsto- 
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• 

the  preoedine  period  being  occupied  by  a  long  course  of  struggles 
between  the  llemites  and  the  Turanians.  The  Indo-Europeans  thus 
occupy,  chronologically,  the  third  place  in  the  ethnic  history  of 
this  part  of  Asia,  and  consequently  the  consideration  of  their  various 
tribe»  and  divisions  has  been  reserved  to  form  the  closing  portion 
of  this  discussion. 

10.  It  may  reasonably  be  conjectured,  as  has  been  already  re-> 
marked,  that  the  scene  of  the  original  development  of  the  Indo- 
European  dialect,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  first  laree  increase  of  the 
races  speaking  this  language,  was  the  mountain  district  of  Armenia* 
It  is  from  this  point  that  the  various  tribes  constituting  the  Indo- 
European  fEoniiy  may  with  most  probability  be  regarded  as  di- 
verging, when  the  straitness  of  their  territory  compelled  them  to 
seek  new  abodes.  As  Gymry,  Ghiels,  Pelasgi,  Lithuanians,  Teutons, 
Anans,  Slaves,  &c.,  they  poured  forth  from  their  original  country^ 
spreading  (as  we  have  said)  in  three  directions — ^northward,  east- 
ward, and  westward.  Northward  across  the  Caucasus  went  forth  a 
flood  of  emigrants,  which  settled  partly  in  the  steppes  of  Upper 
Asia,  but  principally  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  consisting  of 
the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Lithuanian,  Thracian,  Slavonic,  and  other  less 
well-known  tribes.  Westward  into  the  high  plateau  of  Asia  Minor 
descended  another  bodv,  Phrygians,  Lydians,  Lycians,  Pelasgi,  <&c., 
who  possessed  themselves  of  Sie  whole  country  above  Taurus,  and 
in  some  instances  penetrated  to  the  south  of  it,  thence  proceeding 
onwards  across  the  Hellespont  and .  the  islands  from  Asia  into 
Europe,  where  they  became,  perhaps,  the  primitive  colonists  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  Eastward  wandered  the  Arian  tribes  in  seareh 
of  a  new  country,  and  fixed  their  home  in  the  mountains  of  AfiF- 
ghanistan,  and  upon  the  course  of  the  Upper  Indus. 

11.  With  the  first-mentioned  of  these  three  migrations  we  are  in 
the  present  discussion  but  slightly  concerned.  Its  main  course  was 
froTDL  Asia  into  Europe,  and  the  Asiatic  continent  presents  but  few 
traces  of  its  progress.  It  is  perhaps  allowable  to  conjecture  that 
the  Massa-getn  and  Thyssa-getas  (Gi'eater  Goths  and  Lesser  Goths) 
of  the  steppe  country  near  the  Caspian,*  were  Teutons  of  this  migra- 
tion, and  the  Thracians  of  Asia  Minor  appear  to  have  been  an  eddy 
from  the  same  stream  f  but  otherwise  Asia  was  merely  the  region 
whence  these  Indo-European  races  issued,  and  their  various  move- 
ments and  ultimate  destinies  belong  to  the  ethnic  history  of  Europe. 

12.  The  western  and  eastern  migrations  come  properly  within 
our  present  subject.  The  former  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
about  contemporaneous  with  an  occupation  of  the  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Semites,  the  two  races  being  for  some  time 
kept  apart  by  the  mountain  barrier  of  Taurus,  and  extending  them- 


^  Herod,  i.  201;  iv.  11,  22.  Tbeopomp.  Fr.  201).     Perhaps  we  ahonld 

7  Among  the  Asiatic  Thracians  are  to  be  add   to    these    the   Chalf  bee,   unless    the/ 

reckoned,  beaides  the  Thjni  and  Bithrpi,  to  are   a   remnant   of  the    ancient   Turanian 

whom  the  name  espedaliy  attaches  (Herod,  population.     (Compare  the  XdXv^s  S«rv- 

i.  28  ;  vii.  75),  tiie  Mariandyni,  and  the  0«r   &iroiicor   of  JSsdijlus,  Sept.   c.   Th. 

Paphlagones  (see  SchoU  ad  Apolkm.  Rhod.  725). 
ii.  181;  Strab.  yiii  p.  501 ;  and  ziL  785; 
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selves  at  the  expense  of  the  Taranians,  who  were  thinly  spread  over 
the  peninsula.  After  a  while  the  barrier  was  suimonnted  bj  the 
more  enterprising  people,  and  the  Indo-Enropeans  established  them- 
selves on  the  south-coast  also,  driving  the  Semites  into  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  where  we  have  already  found  them  under  the  names  of 
Solymi  and  Pisidee.  The  nations  of  this  migration  are  the  Pelasgi, 
the  Phrygians,  the  Lydians,  the  Carians,  the  Mysians,  the  Lycians, 
and  Gaunians,  and  perhaps  the  Mati^ni.*  These  last  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  Armenia,  the  country  whence  the  migration 
issued,  and  Phrygia,  that  into  which  it  was  directed  and  whence  it 
proceeded  onward  to  fresh  conquests. 

(i.)  The  Indo-European  origin  of  the  Pelasgi  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently established  by  the  fact  Qiat  the  Greek  or  Hellenic  race,  and 
the  Latin  probably  to  some  extent,  sprang  from  them.'  It  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  Hellenism  would  have  gradually  spread  itself^ 
as  it  did,  from  a  small  beginning  over  so  many  Pelai^c  tribes  tdth- 
out  conquest,^  unless  there  had  been  a  close  affinity  between  the 
Hellenic  tongue  and  that  previously  spoken  by  the  Pelasgic  races. 
The  statement  of  Mr.  Grote'  that  we  **  have  no  means  of  deciding 
whether  the  language  of  the  Pelasgians  differed  from  Greek  as  Latin 
or  as  Phcenicum "  is  one  of  undue  and  needless  scepticism.  These 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  two  languages  differed 
even  less  than  Greek  and  Latin,*  the  Pelasgic  being  an  early  stage 
of  the  very  tongue  which  ripened  ultimately  into  the  Hellenic. 
This  view  is  quite  compatible  with  the  declaration  of  Herodotus,^ 
that  certain  Pelasgic  tribes  in  his  day  ''  spoke  a  barbarous  language,** 
since  the  earlier  stages  of  a  language  become  in  course  of  time 
utterly  unintelligible  to  the  nation  which  once  spoke  them,  and 
would  not  be  recognised  by  the  ordinary  observer  as  in  any  way 
allied  to  the  tongue  in  its  later  form.  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  barbarian 
or  foreign  tongue  to  a  modem  Englishman ;  and  so  is  Gothic  to  a 
modem  German,  Provencal  to  a  Frenchman,  Syriac  to  a  Chaldee  of 
Mosul.  The  diversity  between  the  Hellenic  and  the  Pelasgic  wa:$ 
probably  of  this  nature,  as  Niebuhr,*  Thirlwall,*  and  C.  O.  Miiller 
suppose.^  The  nations  were  essentially  of  the  same  stock,  the 
Hellenes  having  emei^ed  from  among  the  Pela^;  and  we  may 
confidently  pronounce  on  the  Indo-European  character  of  the  latter 
from  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  former  belongs  to  this  £unily. 


*  The  Matidni  intended  are  those  on  the  most  be  remembered  that  the  loniaas  ^tn« 

Holys,  for  whose  existence  Herodotus  is  our  eluding  in  them  the  Athenians),  the  jEoliAas 

chid*  authoritj   (see  i.   72,  and  vii.   72).  and  t)M  Achftans  were  all  originallj  Pela^.- 

They  are  unnoticed  by  the  later  geogr^>hers,  tribes  (Herod.  L  56  ;  tiL  95 ;  Strah.  tu.. 

hut  seem  to  be  the  Matidni  spoken  of  by  p.  485). 

Xanthiis  (Fr.  3)  and  Hecatseus  (Fr.  189).  .    >  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  35«,  note. 

'  Even  if  the  grammatical  forms  of  the        '  The   Pelaagic,  aooording   to   the   r>«>ir 

Latin  language  are  traceable  rather  to  the  taken  in  the  text,  dilSered  from  the  Grf^^ 

Oacan  than  to  the  Greek,  as  Lassen  thinks  as  Gothic  fiom  German ;  the  Latin  stood  to 

{Shemiache  Museum,  1833-4),  yet  the  large  iii^  Greek  more  as  English  to  German, 
number  of  roots  common  to  the  Latin  and        *  Herod,  i.  57. 
Greek  would  seem  to  be  best  explainei  by  a        ^  History  of  Rome,  vol.  L  p.  27.  E.  T. 
Pelasgic  admixture  in  the  foi-mer  people.  *  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

1  See  Herod.  L  58,  and  Thucyd.  L  3.    It        7  Doriattf,  yoU  L  p.  6.  K  T« 
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■  The  Felasgi  scarcely  appear  as  a  distinct  people  in  Asia  at  the 
period  when  Herodotus  writes.  .  They  formed  apparently  the  first 
wave  in  the  flood  of  Indo-European  emigration,  which  passing  from 
the  Asiatic  continent  broke  upon  the  islands  and  the  coasts  of 
Greece.  Abundant  traces  of  them  are  found  in  early  times  along 
the  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor ;'  but  except  in  a  few  towns,  as 
Flacia  and  Scylac^  on  the  Propontis,'  they  had  ceased  to  exist  sepa^ 
rately  in  that  region,  having  been  absorbed  in  other  nations,  or  else 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs.  ^ 

(ii.)  The  Indo-European  character  of  the  Phrygians  is  apparent 
from  the  remnants  of  their  language,  whether  as  existing  in  insorip^ 
tionSy  or  as  reported  by  the  Greeks.* 


"  Horn.  IL  U.  840 ;  Herod,  i.  57 ;  Strab.  *  The  iiiKription  on  the  tomb  of  Midas 

T.  p.  221 ;   xiii.  p.  621.     Compare  what  (vide  suprii,  i.  14)  has  long  been  known, 

has  been  shown  (L   171,  note*)  of  the  and  its  G rede  character  noticed.     (See  Mill- 

Leleges,  a  kindred  race.  ler's  Dorians,  rol.  U  p.  9,  note  ^  E.  T.)    It 

*  Herod,  i.  57.  has  been  copied  by  several  trarellers,  among 

1  Aa  in   Caria.     See   Philipp.   Theang.  others  recently  by  M.  Tezier,  and  is  foond 

Fr.  1.  (according  to  him)  to  ran  as  follows : — 

Here  the  chai-acten,  the  case  endings,  and  like ;  while  faycucrf i  is  within  a  letter  of 

several  of  the  words  are  completely  Greek.  Ayeueri,  and   iZats  suggests  a  variant  of 

Line  1  may  be  understood  thus : — **  Ates-  BdftM,  indicated  likewise,  by  the  Latin  word 

Ardaefas,  the  Acenanogafos,  built  (this)  to  cedes.    The  locative  termination  -fiov  (if  the 

Bfidas  the  warrior-king."     Line  2  thus : —  word  Succ/mi^  be  rightly  rendered),  altnough 

**  Lord  ^lit.  fatheir)  Meme&Is,  son  of  Prtetas,  unknown  in  Greek,  reappears  in  Oscan,  and 

...  a  native  of  Sica,  built  (this)."     It  will  may  be  traced  even  in  the  Latin  tamen 

be  seen  that  the  nominative,  genitive  (?),  and  (=  ta-men,  **  these  things  being  so  siftt- 

dative  cases  exactly  resonble  common  Greek  at«i") 

&rms.     The  nom.  is  marked  by  -as,-cs,  Another  inscription,  of  greater  length  and 

(  =  fis),  IS,  and  os — ^in  one  instance  by  a.  of  a  more  ancient  character,  recently  given 

(Compare  ¥€<^k7rY9p4r€L,  §Cpv6ira,  hrv^a,  to  the  world  for  the  first  time  by  Texler 

It.  T.  \.)  the  gen.  by  -afos  (compare  ya6Sf  (Asie  Mineure,  vol.  ii.  p.  157),  confirms  the 

ypaiSf  yfipaos,  k.  t.  A.),  the  dative  by  -^  impression  which  the  writing  on  the  tomb 

and -ci.   The  verb,  which  is  probably  in  past  of  Midas  has  created  among  comparative 

time,  seems  to  have  the  augment  (l-8acf) ;  philologists.     It  is  written  in  the  manner 

while  the  third  pers.  sing,  is  marked  by  tiie  called  fiov(rrpo^Z6v,  and  is  unfortunately 

ancient  suHiz  s  (retained  in  HZnffi^  riBrieri,  somewhat  illegible   in   the   latter  poi-tion. 

K.  T.  A.)     The  word  Bafia  connects  with  Texier  gives  it  thus  i-^ 
the  Greek  wdmtas,  Zcvi  Tltarias,  and  the 
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(iii.)  That  the  Lydianfi  belonged  to  this  Indo-Emopeaa  banUj 
is  probable  from  what  we  know  of  their  langoage,'  as  well  as  from 
their  geographical  position,  and  connexion  with  other  Indo-G^r- 
manio  races.  They  had  common  temples  with  the  Carians  and 
Mysians/  and  in  mythical  tradition  ihe  three  nations  were  said  to 
have  had  a  common  ancestor.^  In  manners  and  cnstoms  they 
olosely  resembled  the  Greeks,*  and  their  habit  of  consnlting  the 
Hellenic  oracles'  wonld  seem  to  show  that  their  religion  oonld 
not  have  been  very  different  They  may  therefore  with  much  pro- 
bability be  assigned  to  this  family,  and  regarded  as  a  race  not 
greatly  differing  from  the  Greeks. 

(iv.)  The  Carians,  whose  connexion  with  the  Lydians  was  pecii« 
liarly  close,  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  Leleges* — a  state- 


TbJi  maj  be  raid  oonjecturalljr  :-^ 

KilXomiT    Fcrafrvy  afrsa  ftartft^t 
"Celooes.     sepulchrum  sqib    xoatris 

0-d0'«rair  furrtpts  Efcrcjco-rrii    Of «fi90M/iar '         ^i^<^      7* 
exstrnzit   matria    £pbetezetii     ex  Ofisiinone.        Sortita  est  T«jli» 

futrtpeof  ap€traffri¥  *.  Bovox*  AKwavoyafos, 

onatron  amatam.  Bonok,  qui  Aoenanogafos  arat, 

tpticvp  rcXarof  <ro<rrvT'      Iray«y,  Axttwifcyafos, 

hoideum  sacrifidi    obtulit.       Inanon,  AoenaoogaftiBy    #    *    •     *** 

In  this  archaic  Phrygtui,  wiiile  the  fbmis  is  in  Greek  wvp,  in  hig^h  Gennaa  vtian^ 

and  words  in  general  resemble  the  Greek,  in   low  German  flr,  in   Armeniaa    Amt. 

there  are  some  which  difler  from  those  upon  Water  is  Sanac  udOj  Lat  vnda,  Greek  ffla^ 

the  tomb  of  Midas,  and  are  more  akin  to  the  or  rather  fi9wp,  Phrygian  fii9v,  Sar.  voda^ 

Latin.    The  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  verb  is  Goth,  vato,  Engl,  water.  Germ,  tsaswr, 

marked  by  the  termmation  •r  instead  of  »r,  Celtic  door  or  dwr.     Dog  ia  Sansc  fean» 

as  in  trovtvalT,    Xax<T,  and    (probably)  Greek  jr^y,  Lydian  xeof,  Lat  cants,  Aimen. 

aroiTTvr,    (Compare  the  Greek  passive  ter-  Mim,  Germ,  himd,  Engl,  hownd,    Th»  bqoqd 

minations  -rai,  to,  and  for  the  v  in  voirrvT  ia  Gredc  fi^ni,  Phrygian  /i^v.  Germ,  mcttd: 

compare   ^tUyvfu,    (tiyrvfUy    &a)      The  compare  Lat.  men-^  and  oar  mtrntk.    God 

augment  ia  wanting,  being  replaced  in  one  was  in  Phiygian  Hvyatot  (Hesych.  ad  roc.), 

instance    {trofftovur)    by    a    reduplication,  in  old  Persian  baga,  in  SiSmd  bagha^  while 

The   accusative    haa  the  termination  -09  in  Slavonic  it  is  still  hogh.     ^'Bake'*  ia 

where  the  Latins  have  -em,  the  Greeks  only  Sansc.  pac,  Servian  pec-en^  Anglo-Saz.  &ao- 

>a.     Again  the  genitive,  fuxrcp-c»,  ia  more  en,  Erse  bac-atl-^m,  at  well  as  Germ.  backeUt 

like  the  Latin  ^matr-is"  than  the  Greek  English  hake,  and  Phrygian  fiuc.    The  few 

fii)Tcp-os.    Some  expreaaiona,  however,  are  words  sakl  to  be  Phrygian,  which  i^fpear 

thoroughly  Gi^eek :  afras  ftartpts  ia  aknoat  to  be  Semitic  rather  than  Indo-Eoiopeaa 

exBctiy  o^ijr  fiJiripos — Xaxtv  7a  ;urrc-  (BoX^ir,  ''ASwr,  *A8<ryovs),  are  eithff  late 

pay  apf<ra/my  ia  (ijxax*  7^  fitiripa  ipa-  importations,  or  aa^gned  upon  very  weak 

irr^y  (or  &p(<m}y).    The  rare  form  of  the  grounds  to  the  Phrygian  language, 
letter  x  deserves  apiedal  notice.   It  is  written        '  See  p.  541,  note  ',  and  compare  Boct* 

almost  like  a  capital  Y,  aa  in  the  alphabet  of  ticher'a  Rudiment.  Myth.  Scmit.  pp.  13»  14. 
the  Thercans.  «  Herod.  L  171 ;  Stnb.  xiv.  p.  943. 

The  probable  connexion  i>f  the  Phrygan        *  According  to  Herodotus  (1.  a.  c.%  the 

04kos,  **  bread,"  vrith  the  Germ,  backen  naiive  Carian  tradition  made  Lydna  and 

and  our  "  bake/'  ia  noticed  in  the  foot-notes  Mysua  the  brothers  of  Oar. 
to  the  aecond  book.     The  Phrygian  words        '  AvSol  .  .  pifunet  itkv  rnm^KwK^wimen 

for  "fire,"  << water/*  <«dog,"  and  many  xp^mrroA  tuX  'EXXifyet  (Herod.  L  »«). 

other  common  terms,  were  so  like  the  Greek  Compare  viL  74 :  AuSol .  •  A^x***^*^  ""^ 

as  to  attract  the  attention  oC  the  Greeb  'EAAijrutfir   cTxor   UrKm*     And  aee  ako 

themselves  (Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  410  a.).    The  i  35. 

terms  mentioned  are  most  of  them  widely        7  Herod,  i.  14,  19»  46,  55,  Irc. 
spread  in  the  Indo-European  fiuniiy.    Fire        '  Herod.  L  171. 
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ment  which  is  probably  beyond  the  trnth,'  but  which  he  could 
ficarcely  have  made  (hayiog  been  bom  and  bred  up  on  the  Carian 
coast)  unless  the  two  races  had  been  connected  by  a  very  near 
affinity.  That  the  Leleees  were  closely  akin  to  the  Pelasgi  does 
not  admit  of  a  doubt.^  Of  the  Carian  tongue  the  remains  are  too 
scanty  to  furnish  us  with  any  very  decisive  argument,  but  Philip  of 
Theangela,  the  Carian  historian,  remarked  that  it  was  fuller  than 
any  other  language  of  Greek  words.'  The  Carians  too  seem  to 
have  adopted  Greek  customs  with  particular  facility,'  and  perhaps 
the  very  epithet  of  **  strange-speaking,"  which  they  bear  in  Homer,^ 
is  an  indication  of  their  near  ethnic  approximation  to  the  Greek 
type,  whereby  they  were  led  to  make  an  attempt  from  which  others 
shrank,  and  to  aaopt  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  the 
Greek  language.^ 

(v.)  The  Mysians,  who,  like  the  Carians,  claimed  kinship  with 
the  Lydian  people,  and  had  access  in  common  with  persons  of 
these  two  nations  to  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Labranda' — who 
gpoke,  moreover,  a  language  half  Lydian  and  half  Phrygian,'  must 
evidently  be  classed  in  the  same  category  with  the  races  with 
which  they  are  thus  shown  to  have  been  connected. 

(vi.)  The  Lycians  and  Caunians  belong  likewise  to  the  Indo- 
European  family,  though  rather  to  the  Iranio  or  Arian,  than  to  the 
Pelade  group.  Their  language  is  now  well-known  through  the 
inscriptions  discovered  in  their  oountry,  and,  though  of  a  veiy 
peculiar  type,'  presents  on  the  whole  characteristics  decidedly 
Indo-European.    Herodotus  says  that  in  manners  and  customs  the 


*  See  the  foot-note  on  the  pawt^.  i^parait  from  the  labours  of  Sir  C.  Feilows 
^  See,  for  a  summary  of  the  argmnents,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Sharpe.    Bilingoal  inacrip- 

Thirlwairs  Hittorj  of  Greece,  yol.  i.  pp.  tioos,   in  Greek  and  Ljdan,  upon  tombs 

42-45,  and  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenid,  toL  L  rendered  the  work  of  decipherment  oom- 

pp.  31-34.  paratiTolj  ea^.    The  most  important  sped- 

*  See  MiilWs  Fragm.  Hist  Or.  yol.  ir,  mens  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  Esiay. 

p.  475  (Fr.  2),  ^  yKSarra  t&f  Kopdy  #  •  These  inscriptvns  are  soffident  ia  show 

irXf  lo-ra  'EWfitmck  6y6fuvra  lx<t  Koror  that  in  syntat^cal  arrangement  and  inflex- 

fMturffiiva.  ional  rules  and  forms  the  Lydan  language 

s  Strab.  xiy.  p.  947 ;  Herod,  yil.  98.  is  Indo-European,  odndding,  as  it  often  does, 

4  Horn.  U.  ii.  S67.  almost  word  for  word  with  the  Greek :  e.g,, 

*  This  at  least  is  the  erolanatkm  whidi  Kwuinu  itata  mfioft  prinafutu 
Strabo  (1.  s.  c)  gjyes  of  the  Homedc  epithet,  tqvto  (rb)  lUfrii/M  [t]  4fiydaarro 
Lassen  admits  its  truth  (Ueber  die  Sprachen  Potonida  MollewesSu  86  Lapara 
KlaJnasiens,  p.  3S1),  while  maintaining  the  'AwoKKatvlhris  MoXXltrios  koU  Aardpus 
Semitic  chancter  of  the  Cariaoa.  Polenidan      PorewemfitAu     prinSseyfiwe 

*  HoYxl.  i.  171.    Strab.  xiy.  p.  943.  'AxoXXwWSov    Uvpi/idTiof          ohcuoi 

^  Xanthi  Fragm.  ap.  MiUler  (Fr.  8),  r^v  nrppe             lada               6otfc6we         sS 

[rmv  MwrAy"]  SidUtrrer  fulokiii4p  ws  M   {rius)  yvwai^uf   {rtus)  iaurAw  iced 

ttrtu  Ktti  fii^wpp^ioy.  tedfiemS.. 

*  Pro£es0or  Laasen  of  Bonn  has  recently  (roir)  iYY6pou» 

published  an  aoooun^  of  these  m^criptjons  The  roots,  howsyer,  an  ibr  the  most  part 

QUeber  die  Lykisdioi  Inschriften,  and  Die  curiously  unlike  those  in  any  other  Indo> 

Altcn  Sprachen  Kleinaritns,  yon  Profeasor  European  language:    the   most   certainly 

Christian  Lassen,  published  in  the  Zeitachrift  known,  tedieme  (ohild\  prmafu  (work), 

y.  Morgenland),  in  which  he  haa  proved  Uatu   (memorial),  ai  (and),  urppe  (for), 
more  sdentifically  than  finner  writers  the*  Iw.,  haye  no  near  correspondenti  either  in 

Indo-European  character  of  the  language,  the  Ariaa  or  the  European  tongnea.    Lada 

Thia,  howeyer,  had  loDg  been  auffioentiy  (yrih)  may  perhapa  oomp^ra  with  **  lady  * 
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Lycians  resembled  the  Carians  and  the  peopfe  of  Crete,  and  fheir 
art  has  undoubtedly  a  Grecian  character ;  but  these  are  points  upon 
which  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  lay  any  great  stress,  since  their  ethnio 
affinity  is  sufficiently  decided  by  their  language. 

(yii.)  The  Matieni  are  added  to  this  group  conjecturally,  on 
account  of  their  position  and  name ;  *  but  it  t&ust  be  admitted  that 
these  are  merely  grounds  affording  a  very  slight  presumption. 
The  term  itself  may  not  be  a  real  ethnic  title ;  it  is  perhaps  only  a 
Semitic  word  signifying  '*  mountaineers,"^  and  may  not  have  been 
really  borne  by  the  people.  It  certainly  disappears  altogether 
from  this  locality  shortly  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  while  even 
in  Mount  Zagros  it  vanishes  after  a  while  before  that  of  the  Gror- 
disdi  or  Kurds,'  so  that  its  claim  to  be  considered  the  real  name  of  a 
race  is  at  least  questionable. 

13.  The  eastern  or  Arian  migration,  whereby  an  Indo-European 
race  became  settled  upon  the  Indus,  is  involved  in  complete  ob- 
scurity. We  have  indeed  nothing  but  the  evidence  of  comparative 
philology  on  which  distinctly  to  ground  the  belief,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Pelasgian,  Lydo-Phrygian,  Lycian, 
Thracian,  Sarmatian,  Teutonic,  and  Airian  races  dwelt  t(^ther,  the 
common  possessors  of  a  single  language.  The  evidence  thus  fiir- 
nished  is,  however,  conclusive,  and  compels  us  to  derive  the  various 
and  scattered  nations  above  enumerated  from  a  single  ethnic  8to<^ 
and  to  assign  them  at  some  time  or  other  a  single  locality.  In  the 
silence  of  authentic  history,  Armenia  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
probable  centre  &om  which  they  spread ;  and  the  Arian  race  may 
be  supposed  to  have  wandered  eastward  about  the  same  time  that 
the  two  other  kindred  streams  began  to  flow,  the  one  northward 
across  the  Caucasus,  the  other  westward  over  Asia  Minor  and  into 
Europe.  The  early  history  of  the  Arians  is  for  many  ages  an  abso- 
lute blank,  but  at  a  period  certainly  anterior  to  the  fifteenth  centniy 
before  our  era  they  were  settled  in  the  tract  watered  by  the  Upper 
Indus,  and  becoming  straitened  for  room  began  to  send  out  oolonies 
eastward  and  westward.  On  the  one  side  their  movements  may  bo 
traced  in  the  hymns  of  the  Eig-Yeda,  where  they  are  seen  advancing 
step  by  step  along  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  engaged  in  constant 
wars  with  the  primitive  Turanian  inhabitants,  whom  they  giadually 
drove  before  them  into  the  various  mountain  ranges,  where  their 
descendants  still  exist,  speaking  Turanian  dialects.*  On  the  other, 
their  progress  is  as  distinctly  marked  in  the  most  ancient  portions  of 


(although  Idunen  questions  this^  p.  848),  (zi.  p.  748) :  his  chief  inhahituits  of  Moont 

and  the  proDoiiDs  have  some  analogy  to  the  Zi^ra  are  the  Goidisi  (zL  p.  7S9,  772, 

Zend.  ZTi.  p.  1046,  1060,  &e.).     In  Plmy  the 

*  Their  position  as  a  connecting  link  be-  Mattiani  are  found  <udy  east  of  the  GMpiaa 

tween    Armenia   and    Phrygia,   has   been  (vi.  16).    In  Ptolemy  they  diaappear  alto- 

already  notioed    (sap^^   p.  546)i      Their  gether. 

name  seems  to  connect  them  with  the  Medea  '  See  MflUei'a  Enay  on  the  Bcn^di  Las* 

{Mada).    Gomp.  Sannwnote.  gtttige  in  the  Rqwrt  of  the  Britiah  Ajmo- 

1  See  note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  189.  ciatkm  for  1848,  p.  329  ;   and  Baasea's 

s  Stzabo  calls  a  certain  part  of  Media  by  Philoeoph.  of  UniY.  Hist  toL  L  pp.  340- 

the  name  of  Media  Mattiana  (i.  p.  108,  zi.  364. 
742),  bat  he  barely  montMOs  the  Mattiani 
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the  Zendavesta,  the  sacred  book  of  the  westeiii  or  Medo-Persic 
Arians.  Leaving  their  Yedic  brethren  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
broad  plains  of  Hindoostan,  and  to  become  the  ancestors  of  the 
modem  Hindoos,  the  Zendic  or  Medo-Persic  Arians  crossed  the 
high  chain  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  and  occupied  the  region  watered 
hy  the  npper  streams  of  the  Oxus.*  Here  too  the  Arians  would 
come  into  contact  with  Scythic  or  Turanian  races,  whom  they  either 
dispossessed  or  made  subject.  Sogdiana,  Bactria,  Aria  (or  Herat), 
Hyrcania,  Aiachosia,  Bhagiana,  Media  Atropatene  (Azerbijan),* 
were  successively  occupied  by  them,  and  they  thus  extended  them- 
selves in  a  continuous  line  from  Affghanistan  to  beyond  the  Caspian* 
At  this  point  there  was,  perhaps,  a  long  pause  in  their  advance, 
after  which  the  emigration  burst  forth  again  with  fresh  strength, 
projecting  a  strong  Indo-European  element  into  Armenia,  and  at 
the  same  time  turning  southwaid  along  the  chain  of  Zagros,  occu- 
pying  Media  Magna,  and  thence  descending  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  Persia  Proper  and  Carmania  formed  perhaps 
the  limits  of  its  progress.  Everywhere  through  these  countries  the 
T4tar  or  Turanian  races  yielded  readily  to  the  invading  flood,  re^ 
tiring  into  the  desert  or  the  mountain-tops,  or  else  submitting  to 
become  the  dependents  of  the  conquerors. 

14.  The  nations  which  may  be  distinctly  referred  to  this  immi- 
gration are  the  following: — The  Persians,  the  Medes,  the  Gar- 
manians,  the  Bactrians,  the  Sogdians,  the  Arians  of  Herat,  the 
Hyrcanians,  the  Sagartians,  the  Chorasmians,  and  the  Sarangians. 
The  similarity  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  more  important  of 
these  nations  has  been  noticed  by  Strabo,"  who  includes  most  of 
them  within  the  limits  of  his  '*  Ariana."  Modem  research  confirms 
his  statements,  showing  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
in  question,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  races,  still 
speak  Arian  dialects.'  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
special  grounds  upon  which  these  various  tribes  are  severally 
assigned  to  this  faxxuly. 

(i.)  The  Persian  language,  which  we  possess  in  five  of  its 
stages,*  furnishes  the  model  by  which  we  judge  of  Arian  speech, 
and  distinctly  shows  the  ethnic  character  of  the  people  who  spoke 
it,  proving  their  connexion  on  the  one  hand  with  the  non-Turanian 
inhabitants  of  India,  on  the  other  with  the  principal  races  of 


*  This  tract  is  probably  the  Aryanim  speech,  corrupted  however  in  places  bj  an 

Vaijo  of  the  VeDdidad.      (See  Hnpfeld  s  admixtare  of  later  forms.     2.  The  Adueme- 

luxercitat.  Herod.  Spec  Diss.  ii.  p.  16.)  nian  Persian',  or  language  of  the  Cuneifbrm 

'  The  Varena  of  the  Vendidad  is,  pei^  Inscriptions  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that 

haps,  this  r^on.     (Vide  suprk,  Essay  iii.  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus.     3.  The  several  vari- 

p.  527,  note  h)  eties  of  Pehlevi  (a.d.  226-651),  known  to 

'  'Eircirrc(ycrflu  tk  roHyofjM  rjjs  *Apit»rit  ns  from  rock  inscriptions,  l^ends  on  coins, 

/i^xpt  /ifyovs  ru^ht  iced  ncptrwr  jccd  M^  and  the  sacred  books  c£  the  Parsees.    4.  The 

8««r,  ffol  $ri  lAv  vp^s  JkpiertiV  Btucrplmr  Pazend  or  Pkrsi,  preserved  to  ns  in  the 

KoX  ^ioyiua^mv  §hri  ydp   vms  icol   6ii^  commentaries  on  the  Zend  texts,  and  recently 

yKmrroi  wupk  fUKp6r.    Stntb.  xr.  p.  1026.  critically  treated  by  M.  Speigel.     And,  5. 

7  See  Midler,  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  The  Persian  of  the  present  dajt  which  is 

War,  pp.  32-34.  a  motley  kiiom,  largely  impregnated  with 

'  These  are,  1.    The  Zend,  or  langnage  Arabic,  but  still  chiefly  Arian  both  in  its 

of  the  Zendavesta,  the  earliest  type  (n  the  grammar  and  its  roots. 
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Europe.    As  this  point  is  one  on  which  ethnologers  are  completely 
agreed/  it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  any  farther  proof  of  it 

(ii.)  That  the  Medes  of  history  were  ArianSf  closely  akin  to  the 
Persians,  has  been  already  argued  in  the  Essay  ''  On  the  Chrono- 
logy  and  History  of  the  Great  Median  Empire/"  Whether  the 
name  originally  belonged  to  the  Scythio  races  inhabiting  the 
country  immediately  east  of  Armenia  and  Assyria,  and  was  from. 
them  adopted  by  tiieir  Arian  conquerors — as  that  of  Pashtd  or 
Fushtii  is  said  to  have  been  by  the  Afifghans,*  and  as  that  of  Britons 
has  certainly  been  by  the  Anglo-Saxons — or  whether  it  is  a  true 
Arian  sectional  title  first  brought  into  that  region  by  the  Arian 
races  at  the  time  of  their  conquest,  is  perhaps  uncertain.*  But, 
however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Medes  of  authentic  history,  the  conquering  subjects  of  Gjraxares, 
were  Ariaus,  of  a  kindred  race  to  the  Persians,  who  had  acoompa* 
nied  them  from  the  east  during  the  migrations  recorded  in  the  Yen- 
didad.  The  name  Arian  was  reco^ised  by  all  the  surrounding 
nations  as  proper  to  the  Medes.'  The  similarity  of  their  language 
with  the  Persian  was  noticed  by  Nearchus,  the  naval  commander  of 
Alexander,*  and  by  Strabo ;  ^  it  is  also  remarkably  evidenced  by  the 
entire  list  of  authentic  Median  names,  which  are  distinctly  referable 
to  Arian  roots,^  and  have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  names  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Persians.  Isolated  Median  words,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  known,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.'  And  the  special 
trust  reposed  by  the  Persians  in  the  Medes,^  together  with  the  iden- 
tity between  the  two  races  presumed  by  the  Greeks,'  mark  still 
more  strikingly  the  affinity  which  they  bore  to  one  another. 

(iii.)  The  Carmanians  are  included  by  Herodotus  among  ihe 
tribes  of  the  Persians,'  and  were  said  by  Nearchus,  who  coasted 
along  their  shores,  to  resemble  the  Medes  and  Persians  both  in  cus- 
toms and  language/    Their  descendants,  the  modem  people  of  AV* 


^  See  Prichard's  Phys.  Hist.  toI.  iy.  ch.  z.  irAcMrra  1^  ica2  r^r  SiiXcrrw  rmw  Ka^ 

Bonsen's  Philosophy  of  Historj,  yol.  L  pp.  fuu^irHv  IIcpo'uc^  re  jcol  Hii^uA  d^^vt. 

110-127  ;   Miiller's  Languages  of  the  Seat  '  See  note  *  on  the  preceding  page,  where 

of  War,  p.  32.  the  paeeage  ia  quoted* 

8  Supr&,  pp.  325-327.  •  See  the  aoalyw  of  the   Penaa  and 

>  Miiller's  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  Median  names  at  the  dose  of  Book  yL 

p.  32.  '  As  ^xuxif  **  df^,"  which  ocean  in  the 

*  In  favour  of  the  yiew  that  Scjthic  same  sense  in  Zend,  and  in  aome  Dedeni 
Medes  preceded  the  Arian  Medes  in  these  Persian  dialects:  Aj'<iakak{AAyagm\(uoiaL 
parts  maj  be  urged,  1.  The  belief  of  Berosus  Ajia  Dahako),  which  is  used  symhoKraily 
in  a  Median  dynasty  at  Babylon  before  for  the  Median  nataon  throu^Mat  the  Zend 
B.C.  2234  (Fr.  Ill  2.  The  Greek  myths  Ayesta,  and  mauw  literally  m  Zead  '*the 
of  Andromeda  and  Medea,  which  connect  luting  snake ;"  being,  momyar,  still  nsad 
the  Medes  with  the  early  (Scythic)  Phceni-  for  ^  a  dragon"  in  Persiaii  it  the  preaost 
dans  and  with  the  Cblchkns.   The  strongest  day. 

argument  against  it  is,  the  absence  of  the  ^  See  note  7,  p.  336. 

word  Mode  (Mad)  from  the  Assyrian  insorip*  '  See  note  \  p.  326. 

tions  till  the  time  of  the  black-obelisk  king,  *  Herod,  i.  125.    Th^  form  of  the  ttuw 

ab.  B.C.  800.    (Vide  siipri,  p.  327.)  used  by  Herodotus  k  O^rmmiant  (Ftp* 

*  Herod,  yii.  62.  02  M^Soi  ^JCoAeorro  ftdtftoi) ;  a  word  which  may  teach  us  cao- 
wdXat  wpbs  wdtnwv  "K^ioi,  Compare  Moa.  tion  in  basing  theories  of  ethnk  affinity  on  a 
Chor.  i.  28.  mere  namsb 

<  Ap.  Strab,  xy.  p.  1053.      N^opx^^  t^  ^  See  aboye^  note  \ 
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man^  spoke  a  distinct  dialect  allied  to  Persian  up  to  a  recent  period 
of  history.* 

(iv.)  The  Bactrians  are  included  by  Strabo  in  his  *  Ariana/  and 
are  said  by  him  to  have  **  differed  but  little  in  language  from  the 
Persians.'' '  Herodotus  remarks  their  similarity  in  equipment  to  the 
Medes.'  That  they  belonged  to  the  most  ancient  Anan  stock  is 
evident  from  the  YendidacC  where  Bakhdhi,  which  is  undoubtedly 
Bactria,  is  the  third  country  occupied  by  the  Arians  after  they  quit 
their  primitive  settlements.  It  may  frirther  be  noticed  that  the  few 
Bactrian  names  which  have  come  down  to  us  on  good  authority  are 
either  Persian  or  else  modelled  upon  the  Persian  type.* 

(v.)  The  reasons  adduced  for  regarding  the  Bactrians  as  Arians 
apply  for  the  most  part  to  the  Sogdians.  Qughdha,  or  Sogdiana, 
appears  in  the  Yendidad  as  the  first  place  to  which  Ormazd  brought 
his  worshippers  from  the  primitive  Airyanem  vaejo,  Strabo  includes 
it  with  Bactria  in  his  Ariana,  and  makes  the  same  remark  concern- 
ing the  language  of  the  two  people.  Sogdian  names  are  wanting  ; 
but  the  intimate  connexion  of  Sogdiana  with  Bactria*  would  alone 
render  it  tolerably  certain  that  the  two  countries  were  peopled  by 
cognate  races. 

(vi.)  The  Arians  of  Herodotus  seem  to  parade  their  ethnic  cha- 
racter in  their  name ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  apparent 
identity  is  a  mere  coincidence.  Herodotus  himself  distinguishes 
between  the^Aptot  and  the^Apccoi ; '  and  a  still  wider  difference  is 
observable  in,  the  corresponding  terms  as  they  come  before  us  in 
the  Zendavesta  and  the  cuneiform  monuments.  In  the  Yendidad 
the  original  Ariana  is  Airya  (Airyanem  vaefo)^  the  later  Aria  is 
Haroyu.  Similarly  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius,  Arian  in  its  wider 
sense  is  Ariya*  Aria  (the  province)  Hariva*  The  initial  aspirate, 
which  was  lost  by  the  Greeks,^  but  which  still  maintains  its  place 
in  the  modem  Herat  and  in  the  Beri  rud  or  "  Arius  amnis,"  suffi- 
ciently distinguishes  the  two  words,  which  differ  moreover  in  the 
final  element — Aria  (the  province)  having  a  terminal  u  or  v,  which 


*  Von  Hanmer  (Farbang  Jehangiri,  pre-  308)  is  probably  a  fictitious  name. 

&oe),  quoted  by  I^ichard  (Phys.  Hiat.  yol.        '  Sogdiana  follows  immediately  upon  Bac- 

iv.  p.  16).    [At  preaant  there  is  no  distinct  tria  in  the  three  lists  of  the  satxapies  (B^. 

dialect  known  as  JCermdni, — H.  C.  R.]  Ins,  ool.  i.  par.  6  ;   Persep.  Ins.  par.  2 : 

'  See  note  *  on  the  last  page.   ApoUodorus  Nakhsh-i-Rnstam  Ins.  par.  3).     The  Bao- 

of  Artemita  had  included  Bactria  in  Ariana  trians  and  Sogdians  are  closely  united  by 

before  Strabo.    (Strab.  xi.  p.  752).  Strabo  in  many  places  (ii  p.  107i  169 ;  si. 

7  Book  Yii.  ch.  64.  752-3,  &c.).    Compare  Arrian  (Exp.  Alex. 

*  As  the  Roxana  and  Otyvrtes  of  Arrian,  iii.  8 ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  12,  &&). 

which  are  Persian  (oomp.  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.        *  This  is  ibe  name  given  to  the  Arians  of 

Tii.  4,  with  Ctes.  ren.  Exc.  §  12),  and  his  Herat  in  Book  iii.  ch.  93.    In  Book  vii., 

Spitamenes,  which  is  on  a  Persian  type.  Com-  however,  the  dififerenoe  is  overlooked,  and 

pare  the  Median  names  Spithobates  (Diod.  both  they  and  the  true  Arians  are  called 

Sic.),  Spitamas,  Spitaoes,  Spitades,  (Ctonas),  "Apm,    (Comp.  chs.  62  and  66). 
the  initial  element  in  all  these  names  being        '  Nakhsh-i-Hustam  Ins.  par.  2,  ad  fin. ; 

the  Zend  Svenia  or  Spenia,  *<  Sacred,"  and  Behist.  Ins.  (Scythic  version),  col.  i.  par  5. 
the  lapse  oftbe  nasal  beforethedental  being  a        'Behist.  Ins.  ool.   L  par.   6;    Persep. 

peculiarity  of  Persian  artumlation ;  and  for  Ins.   (I.  Lassen)   par.  2.     The  Nakhsh-i- 

the  terminatk>n  menea  compare  AchsemBneB,  Kustam  inscription  is  imperfect, 
Hieramenes  (Thucyd.),  Phradasmenes  (Ar-        *  By  Hellanicus  (Fr.  168),  Strabo  and 

rian)|  &C.     Tenagon  in  iEschylua  (Pers.  Ptolemy,  as  ivell  as  by  Herodotus. 
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has  no  correspondent  in  the  other  word.  The  eastern  Arians  therefore 
CApccoi)  are  not  to  be  assigned  to  the  Medo-Persic  or  Iranic  family 
on  account  of  their  name.  They  are,  however,  entitled  to  a  place  in 
it  from  the  occurrence  of  their  country  in  the  Zendavesta  among  the 
primitive  Arian  settlements,  as  well  as  from  their  being  constantly 
connected  with  races  whose  Arian  character  has  been  already 
proved.'  Herodotus  also,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  mentions  that  in 
their  arms  and  equipments  they  resembled  the  Medes  and  Bactriana.* 

(viL)  The  country  of  the  Hyrcanians  (called  Vehrkana)  appeals 
in  the  Zendavesta  among  those  occupied  by  the  Arians.  Their 
equipment  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  exactly  resembled  that  of  the 
Persians.'  A  name  too  mentioned  in  Ctesias  as  ihat  of  a  Hyrcanian 
is  Arian.'  These  seem  to  be  sufficient  groniids  for  assigning  them 
to  the  Medo-Persic  &mily.* 

(viii.)  That  the  Sagartians  were  Persians  in  language,^'  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  dress  and  equipment,'  is  witnessed  by  Herodotus. 
Their  Arian  character  is  apparent  in  the  inscriptions,  where  Chii- 
ratakhma,'  a  Sagartian,  throws  Sagartia  into  revolt  by  proclaiming 
himself  a  descendant  of  Cyaxares.'  Darius  seems  to  include  their 
country  in  Media,^  while  Herodotus  informs  us  that  in  the  aimy  of 
Xerxes  they  "  were  drawn  up  with  the  Persians."* 

(ix.)  The  Arian  character  of  the  Chorasmians  is  apparent  from 
the  mention  of  their  country  (Khairizao)  in  the  Zendavesta*  in 
close  connexion  with  Aria  (Heraf)^  Margiana  (iferv),  and  Sogdiana 
{Sughd).  The  word  itself  is  probably  of  Arian  etymology,'  and  the 
Chorasmians  axe  almost  always  found  conjoined  with  races  of  the 
Arian  stock.*  A  Chorasmian  name  too,  preserved  by  a  Greek 
writer,  is  plainly  Arian.* 


^  In  the  Inscriptioiis  they  usually  aocom-  *  Afb&r  reUting  the  revolt  of  Sagvtia 

pany  the  Bactriaiis.     In  Herodotus  they  are  under  Chitratakhma,  and  its  reduction,  D»- 

placed  with  the  Sc^ians  and  the  Choraa-  rius  condudes  by  saying  "  this  is  what  was 

miaos  (iii.  93,  sub  fim.).  done  by  me  m  Media  "  (ibid.  par.  15). 

*  Herod,  vii.  66.    "Apioi  Si  rS^ouri  filif  '  Herod,  yii.  85.     ht€rtraxBn'o  [ol  2«- 
icKtvoffiiivoi  Ijifeaf  Mi}8<ico<o-i,  rh  Si  &XAa  ydprioi]  is  robs  Hipa-as, 

Kordxtp  Sdnrptot*  *  In  the  fourth  Fargard.    See  BamooTs 

7  Herod,    vii.    62.     'TpKdytoi  jcardEvcp  Commentaire  sur  le  Taf  na,  p.  108. 

ndpfftu  i<r€<rdxoTo,  7  Bumouf  derived  it  from  Mkairi,  **  noa* 

<*  Artasyras,  Persic  Ezc.  §  9.     Compare,  rishment,"  and  zemo,  '*  land,"  or  *'  earth,* 

for  the  initial  element,  the  names  Arta-  giving  it  the  sense  of  *' fruitful  land."  SirH. 

xerxes,  Artarbanns,  &c.,  and  for  the  final  one,  Rawlinson  suggests  a  oonnezion  with  the  Sao- 

the  Sanscrit  surya,  **  lig^t,"  or  *<  the  sun."  scrit  stoan/a,  **  heaven."  (Vocabulary,  p.  91.) 

*  It  may  be  added  that  the  name  Hyrai-  '  Hen^otus  joins  them  in  the  same 
nians  signifies  **the  wolves"  in  Zend,  and  is  satrapy  with  the  Sogdiaos  and  Arians  of 
exactly  represented  by  the  modem  Persian  Herat  (iii.  93).  In  the  army  of  Xerxes  be 
Ourgan^--{}i,  C.  R.]  unites  them  with  the  Sogdians  and  Oaiida- 

^  Herod,  vii.  85.    ^aydpruu  . . .  liByos  rians,  noticing  that  they  wore  the  same 

Xl9p4riK6p  rg  ^yf,  arms  with  the  Bactrians  (vii.  66).    In  the 

^  Ibid.     Xaydfntoi  .  .  •  <ric«v^y  fura^b  cuneiform  inscriptions  they  are   coqjoanei 

Ix^vdri  weTonyfUmir  riis  re  nfp<riic^f  kai  with  the  Arians  and  the  Bactnans  (Beh. 

rjjf  IlaicTvIic^r.  Ins.  col.  i.  par.  6),  with  the  Sogdians  and 

3  For  the  Arian  character  of  thii  name,  see  Sattagydians  (Persep.  Inscr.),  and  with  the 

Sir  H.Rawlinson*s  Vocabulary  of  the  Ancient  Sogdians  and  Sarai^ians  (Naklufarl-Riistam 

Persian  Language,  pp.  143-5 ;  and  compare  Inscr.). 

the  note  on  Tritantsechmes  (supr^,  i.  192.)  •  Pharaamanes  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  hr. 

3  Befaist.  Ins.  col.  ii.  par.  14.  15).     Compare   the   FlarismaDM   of  the 
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(x)  The  Sarangians  of  Herodotns,  whose  arms  resembled  those 
of  the  Modes/  and  who  are  generally  conjoined  with  Arian  tribes,' 
seem  to  be  correct!  j  identified  with  the  Ihrangians  of  later  writers,' 
^whose  close  aflBnity  to  the  Persians  is  witnessed  bj  Strabo/  Their 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  Yendidad,  but  their  country,  called 
after  its  chief  river,  the  Etjmandrus  *  (modem  Belmend),  is  dis- 
tinctly noticed  among  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Arians.' 

(xi.)  The  Gandarians,  whose  conntry  (Sindhu  Gandhara)  lay  upon 
the  Upper  Indus,'  have  not  been  included  among  the  Anans  of  this 
migration,  since  they  appear  to  have  been  (as  Hecataeus  was  aware ') 
an  Indian  rather  tmn  an  Iranian  race.'  They  probably  remained 
in  the  primitive  settlements  of  the  Arian  people,  while  the  Medo- 
Persic  tribes  moved  westward,  sending  with  them  only  some  few 
colonists,  who  carried  the  name  into  Sogdiana  and  Khorassan.*' 
With  the  Gandarians  may  perhaps  be  classed  the  Sattagydians  and 
the  Dadicffi,  who  were  included  with  them  in  the  same  satrapy,'  and 
who  occur  generally  in  this  connexion.'  These  nations  form  a 
subdivision  of  the  Arian  group. 

15.  The  subjoined  table  will  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  connexion 
which  it  has  been  here  the  object  of  this  Essay  to  trace  among  the 
various  races. 


■ame  author  (ib.  vi.  27),  who  is  a  Persian ;  voc  Gadara  (pp.  125-8).    The  Gandarians 

and  see  the  amklysis  of  Arian  names  appended  of  the  Indus  seem  to  hare  first  emigrated  to 

to  Book  vi.  Onndahar  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 

>  Herod,  vii.  67.  8  Cf.  Hecat.  Fr.  178.     TdvBapai,  *lyi&y 

>  With  the  Sagartians  (Herod.  iiL  93);  $eyos;  and  for  his  knowledge  of  their  location 
with  the  Arians  of  Herat  (Beh.  Ins.  and  upon  the  Upper  Indui^  compare  his  Keurwdr 
Persep.  Ins.") ;  with  the  Chorasmians,  and  wpoSf  ir6Kis  TayBapue^  (Fr.  179)  with 
Arac£)tians  (Nakhsh-i-Rostam  Ins.).  Herod,  iv.  44. 

*  Strab.zv.  pp.  1023-1026;  Arrian,Ezp.  ^  The  Gandarians  appear  as  Indians  in 
Alex.  iu.  21,  28;  rii.  10,  &c;  PtoL  vii.  Sanscrit  history  (Wiison's  Arian  Antiq.  p. 
19 ;   Steph.  Byz:,  &c  131,  et  seqq. ;  Lanen's  Indisch.  Alterthums- 

*  Stnb.  ZY.  p.  1027.  Ol  Apdyyai  kunde,  p.  422,  &c.),  and  are  commonly 
wtpal(6yr9s  riWa  Karii  rdy  filop  joined  with  the  Indians  in  the  Inscriptions. 
otyov  mrea^iCowri,  (Persep.  Ins.  and  Nakhsh-i-Rust.  Ins.) 

*  The  reasons  for  regarding  the  Saran-  ^  Gandarians  (Candari)  are  found  on  the 
gians  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  called  northern  frontier  of  Sogdiana  in  Pliny  (H.  N. 
in  the  Zendavesta  HaStumat  are  given  by  vi.  16),  and  Ptolemy  (vi  12).  Cbmpare 
Itittsr.  (Erdkunde,  West-Asieni  IL  pp.  Mela  (i.  2).  Isidore  of  Charax  has  a  town 
64-66.)  Oadar  in  Khorassan  (p.  7). 

'  As  the  primiiive  historical  traditions  of       ^  Herod,  iii.  91. 
Persia  refer  to  this  prof  inoe,  so  does  the        '  The  Gandarians  and  the  Dadicas  were 

name  of  the  Drangians  etymologically  sig-  united  under  one  commander  in  the  army 

nify  ^  the  andent."    It  was  probably  indeed  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  66).    Gandaria  occurs 

here  that  the  Perso- Arians  first  exercised  in  juxtaposition  with  Sattagydia  in  the  B<v- 

sovereignty. — [H.  C*  R.]  .  histun  and  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  inscriptions. 

7  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Vocabulary,  sub 
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(1.)  At  Limyra. 
ewSeya  Snfueya  mSte 

pfinafatu  SedfirejB  PS   .   .   • 

^4^+e  TEA1>eME  -fPrrEtT/SEt+BBit 

oSa  iedfieme  nippe  Stle         Sawe       sO 

Ar^E-'H-BEStTEMEMEnNsA- 

]ade  6awe      aS  tedfieme  P  •  .   . 

A^^lt    TOMKHMATOfikEED 

leys  TO         fu^l^M  To8t        #ir- 

OIHZATOEWAPIOrnAPME 

oiiMTttro  ^a^iof  Hop^tf- 

^TOrVIO^EAYTaiKAITHIIYr 

pros         viof         iavr^f  mu      rjy        yw' 

AlKIKAIYISirYBJAAHl 

oijct        KM         vly  nw/SioAp. 
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NOTE  (A). 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  TITLES  OF  JUPITER. 


Herodotus,  in  ch.  44  (p.  33),  inyokes  Jupiter  under  iliree  names, 
illustrative  of  the  subdivision  of  the  Deity,  mentioned  in  notes  on 
ch.  131,  B.  i.  App.  and  on  ch.  4,  B.  ii.  App.  Cioero  (de  Nat.  Deor. 
b.  iii.)  mentions  three  Jupiters :  one  tne  son  of  ^ther,  and  the 
father  of  Proserpine  and  Bacchus ;  another  the  son  of  Heaven,  and 
fitther  of  Minerva ;  and  the  third  bom  to  Saturn  in  Crete,  where  his 
tomb  was  shown.  Many  characters  and  epithets  were  also  given  to 
him  by  the  Romans,  as  by  the  Greeks.  (Up.  Aristot.  de  Mundo,  7.) 
He  often  took  the  place  and  office  of  other  Gods,  as  of  Neptune, 
^olus,  the  Sun,  and  many  more ;  he  contained  all  others  within 
himself  (see  note  on  ch.  4,  B.  ii.  App.) ;  he  was  supreme,  ordering 
all  human  events,  and  directing  them  at  his  own  pleasure.  jEachj- 
lus,  however,  makes  him  subservient  to  Fate,  and  this  accords  with 
the  reply  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  Croesus,  that  "  it  is  impossible 
even  for  a  God  to  evade  destiny"  (Herod,  i.  ch.  91) ;  and  though 
Homer  shows  that  Jupiter  wUled  and  promised,  still  man's  destiny 
was  settled  at  his  birth,  at  which  therefore  the  Fates  attended. 
But  the  promises  of  Jupiter  were  equally  fixed  and  unalterable  as 
fate,  and  thus  Sarpedon  s  death  once  pronounced  to  Thetis  could 
not  be  revoked.  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  10.)  Of  the  phBosophers,  the 
Stoics  particularly  neld  to  destiny ;  while  the  views  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics on  this  subject  were  less  stringent.  (Of  the  Stoics  emd  Fate, 
see  Cicero  de  Div.  ii.  8 ;  and  of  vpovoioy  rrovidence,  the  Anima 
Mundi,  see  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  22  and  29.)  To  illustrate  the  variety  of 
epithets  applied  to  Jupiter  by  the  Greeks,  I  avail  myself  of  the 
following  remarks,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Bev.  A.  Cumby,  who,  by  a  long  research  in  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  has  collected  a  mass  of  valuable  information  on  their 
manners,  customs,  and  literature,  particularly  of  the  Greeks,  which 
we  may  hope  will  some  day  be  given  to  the  public : — 

*'  Ab  the  giver  of  Buocess  and  £ttlure  he  ia  called  Ztbf  hnMr^s,  Paumi.  tiIL 
9,  2 ;  Z.  x«^«S<^'f  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  1048  C. ;  Z.  r^Xfiot,  JEaoh,  Ag.  973,  Euin. 
28,  Paufian.  tUL  48,  6,  Athen.  16  B.;  Z.  «cr4<rio»,  Demotth.  xxi  p.  531,  Antiph. 
i.  p.  113;  ImeuB,  Till.  p.  70,  Harpoorat.  a.  y.  icmvlw  Ai^r.  Add  Zeis  rtn^, 
which  is  frequent  in  Attio  writera,  and  in  Pauaaniaa,  JEaidL,  SnppL  27,  Enr.  Her. 
F.  48. 

"  Jupiter  prettdes  more  eapecially  over  celeBtial  phenomena,  lightning.,  clouds, 
and  rain:  hence  Ztbt  Urtos,  Pauaan.  ii.  19,  8,  ix.  39,  4;  Sfi$pt»s^  Plut  Op.  Mor. 
158  £.,  Pauaan.  1.  32,  2.    Also  Z.  oliptts,  JSach.  SuppL  594,  Cio.  in  Yerr.  ir.  p. 
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465  Elzev.;  Z.  fWc/Ms,  Pausan.  iii.  13,  8.  He  also  presides  over  the  leasons: 
hence  Zths  Ufuuos^  Ap.  lUiod.  iL  522,  and  Sch. ;  Z.  fA6pios,  Soph.  (Ed.  C.  705 ; 
Z.  inucdfnrios,  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  1048  C. 

"  The  principal  attendants  upon  Jupiter  were  Themis,  with  her  two  daaghters, 
A^irif  and  E^yo/da:  henoe  he  presides  over  inyopoHj  and  hence  Ztht  iuyofKuos, 
Herod,  v.  46,  uSisch.  Eum.  973,  Eur.  Heracl.  40,  Aiistoph.  £q.  410,  500,  Plut. 
Op.  Mor.  789,  D.  792,  P.  Pausan.  iii.  11,  9,  v.  15,  4,  ix.  25,  4  (of.  Zths  irwofJL- 
i^aTof,  II.  e.  250)  ;  Zths  /SovAmof,  Antiph.  vi  146,  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  801  E.  (cf.  802 
B.,  Pausan.  i.  3,  5). 

<'  We  iUid  Zths  iroXtc^f ,  Plut.  Vit.  Demetr.  909,  Op.  Mor.  789  D.,  792  F., 
Pausan.  i.  24, 4,  in  which  office  his  temple  would  be  in  the  Acropolis;  so  Zths 
ffvorof,  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  1065  E.,  Pausan.  iii.  7,  6,  and  viii  14,  7,  ix.  19,  3; 
e^ijTos,  Pausan.  ii.  3,  1,  v.  15,  5,  ix.  8,  5.  We  find  Zfbs  fiwriKths,  Ran.  1278 
and  elsewhere,  Plat.  Ale.  ii.  p.  143,  Pausan.  ix.  34,  4;  for  Zths  fiairiXtbs  and 
Z.  ifY^y^^f  Bee  especially  Xen.  Cyrop.  and  Anab.  We  find  from  Homer  and 
Heeiod  that  Jupiter  especially  protected  kings  and  generals,  and  determined  the 
event  of  battles:  hence  Zc^i  rpoira!bs,  Eur.  £1.  671,  Heracl.  867,  936  (cf.  PhoDn. 
1250,  1473),  Pausan.  iii.  12,  9;  Zc^f  crpdrios^  Herod,  v.  119,  Strab.  xiv.  659, 
Plut.  Vit.  Eum.  594. 

"In  adjurations  and  invocations  Jupiter  is  often  called  by  an  appropriate 
surname:  see  especially  Herod,  i.  44,  Luc.  Tim.  98,  152,  Schol.  Aristoph.  £q. 
500,  and  Ran.  756,  Schol.  Eur.  Heo.  345 :  such  are  Zc^s  olZotaSf  Maiah,  Suppl. 
192  (cf.  (Ed.  Col.  1267);  Zc^s  yc/A^»p,  Sep.  Theb.  485,  and  itXdpios,  Mach. 
Suppl.  360,  Pausan.  viiL  53,  9;  Z.  &paio9,  Soph.  Philoct.  1181,  and  Sch.;  Z. 
^Tdif^ios,  Ap.  Rhod.  ii.  1124,  1132;  Z.  wayArrns,  Msch.  Suppl.  139;  ▼oi'Sopiccrfjs, 
Eur.  El.  1177;  <»^|iof,  Ap.  Rhod.  ii.  1147,  iv.  119,  Pausan.  ii.  21,  2,  iii.  17,  9. 
So,  in  the  comedians,  Z.  Hi^/rrris  ical  Korr6ininSi  Aristoph.  Ach.  435,  and  Sch.; 
Z.  SfjLOfuurrtylast  Ran.  756. 

"  Zfht  iredptios,  see  Sup.  and  Athen.  xiii.  572  D.  E.,  x.  446  D.;  Z.  i^4trTios, 
JSsch.  Ag.  704,  Soph.  Aj.  492,  and  Sch.;  Z.  lK4ffios,  .S^ach,  Si^^pl.  346,  616, 
Soph.  Philoct.  484,  Eur.  Hec.  345,  Ap.  Rhod.  ii.  215,  1131  sqq.,  Pausan.  i.  20, 
7;  also  the  forms  Utrfifftos,  Od.  v.  213;  it^licrwp,  JEach.  Suppl.  1;  liercuoSf 
^sch.  Suppl.  385;  licriip,  JEach.  Suppl.  478;  Z.  |fVio$,  II.  v.  625,  Od.  i.  270; 
|.  284,  389  (cf.  Od.  2,  207,  and  |.  57);  Pind.  01.  viii.  28,  Nam.  v.  61,  xi.  9; 
-^EBch.Ag.  61,  362,  748,  Suppl.  627,  672,Eur.  Cyd.  357,  Xen.  Anab.  iiL  2,  4, 
Plat,  de  Legg.  v.  730,  viii  843,  xii.  953  (cf.  ix.  879,  xii.  965),  Plut.  Vit.  Arat. 
1052,  Op.  Mor.  766  C.  (cf..l58  C),  Pausan.  iii.  11,  11,  Athen.  xv.  696  D. 

"Zths  SfjiSyvios,  Eur.  Andr.  921,  Aristoph.  Ran.  750,  756,  and  Sch.,  Plat.  Legg. 
ix.  881;  so  Zths  Hycunos,  Soph.  Antig.  658  (c£  irpis  trt  Bt&v  dfiayylmF,  Soph. 
(Ed.  Col.  1333,  and  Ruhnk.  Lex.  Tun.  s.  v.);  so  Z.  wwrp^os.  Nub.  1468  (cf. 
Plut.  Op.  Mor.  758  D.,  which  epithet  has  frequently  a  different  signification);  0to\ 
irarp^oi,  Maoh,  Sep.  Theb.  1018,  and  elsewhere;  Z.  varp^os.  Plat.  Rep.  iii.  391, 
Euthyd.  302,  de  Legg.  ix.  881 ;  see  Herod,  v.  66  and  61. 

"Zcirf  if^pdrpios,  Demosth.  xliii.  1054,  Athen.  xi.  460  F.;  Z.  6fi6ipv\oSj  Plat. 
Legg.  viiL  843;  Z.  ytviexios,  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  298,  Plut.  Vit.  Alex.  M.  682, 
Op.  Mor.  166  D.  1119  E.;  here  the  epithet  signifies  varp^s,  but  it  denotes 
presiding  ooer  birth,  Pind.  01.  viii.  20  (dL  xiiL  148,  cf.  also  .Slsch.  Eum.  7,  293, 
Soph.'  (Ed.  C.  972) ;  and  pcoUcting  parents,  Plut,  Op.  Mor.  766  Q.  (cf.  .fflsch. 
Choeph.  912). 

"Z€hs  BpKioSf  Soph.  Philoct.  1324,  Eur.  Hippol.  1025,  Plut.  Vit.  Eum.  594  (cf. 
iElschin.  i.  16,  add  Pausan.  v.  24,  9). 

*'Z§hs  ^i\ios,  Plat.  Phedr.  234,  Minos.  321,  Luc.  Tox.  r,iS  (cf.  Aristoph.  Ach. 
730,  Plat.  Ale.  i.  109,  Euthyphr.  6,  Gbig.  500). 

"To  these  we  may  add  Zths  Ipxciof,  Eur.  Troad.  17,  Plat.  Euthyd.  802,  and 
Sch.  Pausan.  ii.  24,  3,  iv.  17,  4,  v.  14,  7,  viii.  46,  2,  x.  27,  2 ;  Zths  iKtvBiptos, 
Pind.  01.  xii.  1,  Herod,  iii.  142,  Eur.  Rhes.  358,  Plut.  Vit.  Aristid.  331,  and 
Pausan.  x.  21,  5  and  6 ;  Zehs  tpios,  Plat.  L^gg.  viii.  842  im.,  Demosth.  vii.  86, 
Polyb.  ii.  39  ;  also  in  expiation  of  murder,  Zths  pittXlxios  was  invoked." 

ZeuB  was  put  for  the  heaven  (Hor.  1  Od.  i.  25,  "  Manet  snb  Jove 
frigido  venator  ").  He  was  said  **  to  rain ; "  and  (Jlemens  (Strom. 
V.  p.  571)  says,  "  Jove's  tears  signify  rain."    AthenaBus,  x.  p.  430a. 

VOL.  I.  2  O 
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Paiusan.  ii.  19  (see  virioc  above,  Ep.  Wet.)  Aturen)^  was  also  applied 
to  the  Nile  (see  note  on  eh.  19,  b.  ii.)  Cp.  Clem.  Strom,  v.  p.  603. 
His  name  Diespiter  is  the  Indian  Dinspiter,  '^Sun-father,'*  or 
*'  Heavenly  light ; "  and  perhaps  connected  with  Divas-pati,  '*  Lord 
of  the  day,"  or  "  of  the  sky,"  as  Jupiter  answers  to  Diu-piter, 
"  Heaven,"  or  **  Air-father."  Zev,  Sev,  and  Jov  are  the  same  word, 
as  Sir  W.  Jones  has  shown  (vol  i.  p.  249),  as  are  zngon  and  jngmn. 
The  old  Latin  name  was  Jovi  or  Jovis.  Cp.  the  Assyrian  God  lav. 
The  Samaritans  called  Ihoh  or  Ihda&  (lengthened  by  us  into  Jeho- 
vah), 'Infie^  according  to  Theodoret  (the  /3  being  a  v)  ;  the  Greeks 
'law.  Clemens  very  properly  says  the  name  is  *'of  four  letters," 
mn^  (Ih5h).  It  signified  "is,"  or  "will  be."  "  lah"  is  .T  (Ih). 
The  Royal  Scythians  called  Jupiter  Papeeus  (Herod,  iv.  59).  For 
Jupiter's  patronage  of  kings,  cp.  ^torpefitav  fiaaiKfiwy.  (See  note  on 
ch.  4,  B.  ii.  App.  ch.  iii.  §  19.)— [G.  W.] 
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NOTE   (B> 


ON  THE  INVENTION  OF  COINING,  AND  THE  EARLIEST  SPECIMENS 

OF  COINED  MONEY. 


Thk  question  of  the  first  invention  of  coined  money  is  one  of  those 
which  it  is  impossible  to  solve,  and  on  which  we  can  only  hope  at 
host  to  arrive  at  a  probable  opinion.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  precious  metals  have  been  selected  in  various  places  quite  in- 
dependently, to  serve  as  the  common  medium  of  exchange,  for 
which  they  are  better  suited  than  any  other  commodity.     But 
whether  the  practice  of  stamping  certain  masses  of  them  with  a 
government  mark,  as  a  guarantee  of  their  being  of  the  professed 
weight  and  purity,  arose  in  one  place  only,  and  then  spread  from  a 
single  centre  gradually  over  the  known  world ;  or  whether  the  idea 
occurred  separately  to  several  nations,  will  perhaps  never  be  deter- 
mined.    The  latter  of  these  two  hypotheses  is  at  least  as  likely  to 
be  the  true  one  as  the  former ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  evident  that 
we  can  entertain  bnt  slight  hopes  of  ever  settling  the  question  of 
priority  of  discovery.     With  respect  however  to  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  concerning  the  Lydians,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  on 
so  wide  a  field.     His  assertion  is  limited  to  the  nations  of  which 
himself  and  his  countrymen  had  knowledge.     By  this  we  are  not  to 
understand,  as  has  been  argued  (Edinburgh  Beview,  No.  211,  p. 
1 70),  the  states  of  Asia  Minor  only,  with  which  he  was  from  his 
birth  and  breeding  most  familiar,  but  the  various  countries  and 
kingdoms  through  which  he  had  travelled,  or  of  which  he  had 
gained  authentic  information,  extending  from  India  on  the  east  to 
{Sicily  and  Italy  on  the  west,  and  including  Persia,  Media,  Babylon, 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Phrygia,  as  well  as  the  numerous  Greek  states 
scattered  over  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
tributary  seas,  from  Olbia  to  Naucratis,  and  from  Trapezus  to  Mas- 
silia.     The  expression  used  is  the  one  constantly  occurring  through- 
out the  whole  work  for  knowledge  of  the  most  general  kind,  and 
which  is  applied  to  nations  as  little  known  as  the  Scythians  (iv.  46), 
the  Neuri,  who  dwell  above  them  (iv.  17),  and  the  Atarantes  of  the 
African  desert  (iv.  184).     Herodotus  then,  it  appears,  was  convinced 
that  the  practice  of  coining  money  originated,  not  with  the  Egyptians, 
Assj'rians,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  Phrygians,  or  Greeks,  but  with 
the  Lydians,  who  were  the  first  (he  says)  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver, 
and  from  whom  he  probably  regards  other  nations  as  having  adopted 
the  practice.  It  is  the  truth  of  this  assertion  which  requires  considera- 
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tion,  the  question  being  one  of  much  interest  in  itself,  and  important 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  general  character  of  Lydian  oivilisation. 

Now  it  is  certainly  most  remarkable,  that  among  the  numerous 
remains  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquity  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  not  a  single  coin  has  been  yet  found.  In  Egypt  it  is  said  to 
be  ascertained  from  hieroglyphical  discovery,  that  there  was  at  no 
time  a  native  coinage ;  and  it  appears  that  the  Persians  first  (Herod, 
iv.  166),  and  the  Greeks  afterwards,  had  to  introduce  their  own 
monetary  systems  there,  at  the  time  of  their  respective  conquests. 
Had  Assyria  or  Babylonia  possessed  a  coinage,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible  uiat  the  researches  recently  pursued  with  so  much  success 
throughout  Mesopotamia,  should  have  failed  to  bring  to  light  a 
specimen.  Clay  tablets,  commemorating  grants  of  money  sp&c^ied 
by  weighty  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers,  but  not  a  coin 
or  the  trace  of  a  coin  has  been  discovered.  As  far  therefore  as 
negative  evidence  can  decide  a  question  of  this  kind,  it  would  seem 
that  the  invention  of  coining  was  certainly  not  made  by  the  nations 
whose  position  in  the  van  of  Oriental  civilisation  would  have  led  ns 
to  expect  it  from  them.  It  is  confirmatory  of  this  view  to  find  that 
the  Jews  appear  to  have  had  no  coined  money  of  their  own  till  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  King  Antiochus  gave  leave  to  Simon 
to  "  coin  money  for  his  country  with  his  own  stamp  **  (1  Maccab. 
XV.  6),  and  that  their  first  knowledge  of  the  invention  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Persians.    (See  Oesenius*  Lex.  Heb.  ad 

voc.  l^^*]*!*!!).  Previous  to  the  captivity  it  would  appear  that  the 
commercial  dealings  of  the  Hebrews  were  entirely  transacted  after 
the  model  of  that  primitive  purchase  recorded  in  Genesis,  when 
Abraham  bought  the  field  of  Machpelah  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  and 
'*  ioeighed  to  hun  the  silver  which  he  had  named  in  the  audi^ce  of 
the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with 
the  merchant."  Coined  money  is  first  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Scripture  written  after  the  captivity — ^Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Cliro- 
nicies ;  and  then  the  term  used  appean  to  represent  the  Persian 
''Daric,"  indicating  the  quarter  from  which  the  invention  had 
reached  the  Hebrew  nation. 

One  of  the  countries  most  likely  to  originate  such  an  improve- 
ment would  seem  to  have  been  Phoenicia.  Engaged  in  commercial 
dealings  of  the  most  extensive  description  from  a  very  early  time— 
'possessing  either  actually  or  through  their  colonists  almost  the 
entire  carrying  trade  of  Asia  and  Africck — ^the  Phoenicians  could  not 
but  be  peculiarly  interested  in  a  change  which  must  have  had  so 
great  an  effect  in  simplifying  and  expediting  commercial  transae* 
lions.  But  inventions  do  not  always  arise  where  they  are  mo(»1 
wanted  ;  and  certainly  at  present  there  are  no  grounds  for  assigning 
the  invention  in  question  to  this  people.  No  Phoenician  coins 
hitherto  discovered  have  the  appearance  of  such  antiquity  as  at- 
taches to  a  large  number  of  specimens  belonging  to  Greece  and 
Lydia.  No  traditional  record  ascribes  to  them  the  invention,  which, 
had  it  been  theirs,  would  probably  (like  that  of  letters)  have  been 
conceded  to  them  at  least  by  some  writers.  Hie  probable  fact 
noticed  above,  that  the  Jews  derived  their  first  knowledge  of  coined 
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money  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  from  the  Persians,  makes  it 
very  unlikely  that  it  was  invented  centuries  before  by  their  near 
neighbours,  the  Phoenicians.  Antecedent  probability  must  there- 
fore give  way  to  evidence,  and  the  claim  of  the  Phcenicians  to  be 
regarded  as  the  inventors  of  coining,  must  be  set  aside  as  wholly 
unsupported  by  any  facts. 

It  has  recently  been  maintained  by  a  writer  of  great  eminence 
(Col.  Leake,  Num.  Hellen.  App.),  that  the  real  inventors  of  the  art 
of  coining  money  were  the  Greeks.  This  conclusion  rests  in  the 
main  upon  certain  statements  of  late  Greek  authors,  by  whom  the 
invention  is  ascribed  to  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  who  flourished 
about  B.c.  750.  (See  Ephor.  Fr.  15 ;  PoUux,  ix.  83 ;  Etym.  Mag. 
ad  voces  EvfioiKoy  r6iuvfia^  and  ofieXitrKot,  Compare  ^lian.  Yar. 
Hist.  xii.  10.)  But  tne  authority  of  these  writers  is  weak,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  compared  with  tliat  of  Herodotus,  and  Xenophanes 
of  Colophon,  his  older  contemporary,  who  both  regarded  the  in- 
vention as  Lydian  (Pollux,  1.  s.  o,\  Even  were  the  two  statements 
supported  by  authorities  of  equal  value,  that  of  Herodotus  would 
have  to  be  preferred,  since  it  runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of  national 
vanity,  which  the  other  favours.  Besides,  it  is  easy  to  explain  how 
the  tradition  of  Pheidon  may  have  arisen,  without  conscious  dis- 
honesty; for  the  earliest  writers  on  the  subject  might  mean  no 
more  than  that  Pheidon  was  the  first  who  coined  money  in  Greece^ 
and  those  who  followed  might  misapprehend  them,  and  think  they 
meant  the  first  who  coined  money  am/where.  Even  modems  have 
represented  the  Parian  Marble  as  evidence  for  the  claim  of  Pheidon 
(Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  Proleg.,  cap.  iii. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Antiq., 
ad  voc.  Nummus,  p.  810,  2nd  ed.),  whereas  it  leaves  the  question, 
as  between  him  and  the  Lydians,  wholly  untouched.  Further, 
since  it  is  now  universally  admitted,  that  Pheidon  introduced  his 
scale  of  weights  and  measures  (known  as  the  Eginetan)  fixm  Asia, 
it  is  at  least  not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  been  beholden  to  the 
Asiatics  for  his  other  innovation.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be 
said,  that  authority  and  probability  are  alike  in  favour  of  a  Lydian 
rather  than  a  Grecian  ongin  of  the  invention.' 


'  Colonel  Leake,  replying  to  the  foregoing  which  were  islands,  it  is  mndi  more  likely 

pnssRge,  in  the  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  that,  as  commerce  and  civilisation  advance  1, . 

Philology  (vol.  iv.  pp.  243,  244),  maintains  a  weight  imprinted  with  the  Mamiov  of 

hbi  former  view,  and  addooes  in  its  support  the  dty  should  have  been  used  there  than  in 

two  new  arguments ;  first,  anterior  proba-  Asia  Minor,  which  was  at  that  time  under 

bility,  which  he  thinks  is  in  favour  of  the  the  Assyrian  Empire  (I),  or  divided  into 

Greeks ;  and  secondly,  the  &ct  that  Pheidon  aemi-harbaroua  states,  deriving  theii'  degree 

lived  before  Gyges,  whom   he  calls  "the  of  civilisation  from  Phoenicia  or  Assyria, 

founder  of  the  Lydian  monarchy."     He  has  where,  as  far  as  pi'e»ent  evidence  extends, 

apparently  foi^otten  that  the  Lydian  mon-  nothing  existed  in  monetary  transactions  but 

archy  was  several  centuries  older  than  Oyges,  the  use  of  the  precious  metals."     For  my 

who  duinged  the  dynasty,  but  had  notiiing  own  part,  I  r^ard  the  question  as  one  to  be 

to  do  with  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom,  determined  by  evidence  more  than  by  proba- 

Under  the  head  of  probability  he  urges  that,  bility  ;  but,  if  probabilities  are  to  be  weighe<I, 

considering  **  the  positwn  of  Greece  amkiit  I  should  question  the  grounds  on  which  the 

the  surrounding  countries,  its  geological  con-  Lydians  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  are  i-e- 

struction  and   consequent   subdivision  into  garded  as  less  civilised  than  the  Europein 

small    independent   communities,  many  of  Grseks,  and  I  should  altogether  demur  Ut 
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Modem  research  has  not  succeeded  in  throwing  any  considerablo 
light  on  this  disputed  point.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the 
coins  hitherto  discovered  date  within  some  centuries  of  the  original 
invention.  But  in  the  opinion  of  many  excellent  judges  the  cha- 
ractar  of  the  Lydian  corns  actually  obtained  is  indicative  of  a 
higher  antiquity  than  attaches  to  any  Greek  specimens.  (See  the 
article  on  Ancient  Coins  in  the  Encyclopeadia  Metropolitana,  and 
compare  Humphreys'  Ancient  Coins  and  Medals,  p.  31.)  Within  a 
circuit  of  some  thirty  miles  round  Sardis,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Lydia,  a  number  of  gold  and  silver  coins  have  been  found  of  a 
peculiar  type,  and  of  the  rudest  character  and  execution.  These 
coins  have  a  device  on  one  side  only,  the  other  being  occupied  by 
the  punch  mark,  or  qiuidratum  mcuswrij  which  is  the  admitted  sign 
of  the  earliest  condition  of  the  art.  The  masses  of  metal  prepared 
for  coinage  were  originally  placed  upon  an  anvil,  with  a  rough 
excrescence  protruding  from  it,  having  for  its  object  to  catch  and 
hold  the  metal,  while  the  impression  was  made  by  means  of  a  die 
placed  above,  and  struck  with  a  hammer.  This  excrescence,  a  mere 
rude  and  rough  square  at  first,  was  gradually  improved,  being  first 

divided  into  compartments,  and  then  ornamented 
with  a  pattern,  until  gradually  it  became  a  secoud 
device,  retaining  however  to  a  late  date  its  original 
square  shape.  In  the  Lydian  coins  the  quadra- 
turn  incusum  is  of  the  most  archaic  type,  haviiii; 
neither  pattern  nor  divisions,  and  presNeating  the 
appearance  which  might  be  produced  by  the  im- 
pression of  a  broken  nail. 

A  comparison  of  this  with  later  forms  will  show  clearly  its  rudo 
and  primitive  character. 


The  device  upon  the  Lydian  coins  is  either  a  crowned  figure  of  a 

king,  armed  with  a  bpw  and  quiver — the  pattern  apparently  from 

which  the  Persians  took  the  emblem  upon  their  Darics 

— (see  note  on  Book  vii.  ch.  28)  or  the  head  of  a  lion 

— sometimes  accompanied  by  that  of  a  bull — as  in  a 

coin  (see  next  page)  supposed  by  Mr.  Bonell  to  have 

been  struck  byCroesus. 

The  lion  appears  from  Herodotus  to  have  been  a  Lydian  emblem. 

Croesus  sent  the  image  of  a  lion  to  Delphi,  among  his  other  presents 


the  statetnrat  that  the  Lydian  civilisation  and  Lydans,  was  of  home  growth,  rntii*  U 

was   deriveil  from  either  Phoenicia  or   As-  unoonnect<Hi  with  that  of  As^yrBi,  and  t\t..\ 

Syria.     So  far  a:>  we  can  tell,  the  civiliration,  slightly    affcdeil   by  the    atotempoiantsHL^ 

such  as  it  was,  of  the  Lydiaus,  Phrygians,  civilisation  of  the  Phccnidan  cities. 
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value  of  four  drachms,"  continued  to  form  tlie  Greek  currency  down 
to  the  Eoman  conquest.  Minas  and  talents  were  not  coins,  but 
sums,  or  money  of  account.  Copper  was  very  little  used,  and  gold 
scarcely  at  all,  until  the  time  of  Alexander,  excepting  in  the  Asiatic 
states.  Hence  the  ordinary  Greek  word  for  money  was  ** silver" 
(apyvpoct  apyvpiov — comp.  the  French  use  of  argent) ;  and  money- 
changers were  called  apyvfmfioifiol ;  money-chests,  apyvpc$iieat ; 
coiners,  &pyvpoKOTriaTfip€tj  or  hpyvpoKowoi ;  robbers,  Apyvpoorcpcic ; 
ships  employed  in  collecting  money,  iLpyvpoXayoi  v^tQy  <Sro.  A  gold 
coinage  existed,  however,  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  an  early 
date,  as  at  Phoceea,  Cyzicus,  Lampsaous,  Abydos,  &c.  It  was  copied 
from  the  Lydian,  to  which  it  conformed  in  weight  and  general 
character.  The  name  stater  {ffrarfip),  which  was  attached  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  to  the  ordinary  gold  coin  of  Western  Asia, 
whether  Persian  (iii.  180  ;  vii.  28),  Lydian  (i.  54),  or  Greek  (Boeckh, 
Corp.  Ins.  150 ;  Thuc.  iv.  52),  and  which  means  *'  standard,"  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  applied  to  the  silver  didrachm,  the  prevail- 
ing coin  of  the  early  currencies ;  whence  it  passed  to  the  ordinary 
gold  coin,  which  was  about  equal  to  the  didrachm  in  weight.  The 
original  and  full  name  was  *'the  gold  stater"  (trrarilp  xpv^c)« 
whence,  by  the  usual  process  of  abbreviation,  the  coin  came  to  be 
.called  indifferently,  orar^p,  and  xjp^'^^^^i-  (Com|)are  with  the  last 
the  Latin  aureus.)  Double  staters  were  also  coined  occasionally. 
Subdivisions  of  the  stater,  sixths  (licrai),  and  twelfths  (^iiiccro),  were 
likewise  in  use,  which  were  made  of  dectrum,  a  natural  amalgam  of 
gold  and  silvet,  common  in  Asia  (Soph.  Antig.  1038 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxiii.  4),  and  which  seem  to  have  been  lai^ely  in  circulation  among 
the  Ionian  cities.  The  staters  of  Croesus  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  **  Croesians  "  (Kpoccreiot,  Pollux),  and  were  probably  of  peculiar 
purity.  Those  of  Cyzicus  were  highly  valued,  and  were  current  at 
Athens  and  elsewhere.  Hence  perhi^  the  proverb — fioi^  M 
yXwtrtnj — the  bull  being  the  device  of  the  Cyzicenes.  fHie  staters 
of  PhocsBa  were  in  bad  repute  (Hesych.  ad  voc.  ^wcatc) ;  they  seem 
to  have  been  light  in  weight  and  of  debased  metal.  (See  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  ancient  coins,  Col.  Leake's  Numismata  Heuenica ; 
Eckhel's  Doctrina  h'ummorum  Veterum;  llionnet*s  Description  de 
Medailles  Antiques ;  Humphreys'  Ancient  Coins  and  Medals ;  and 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  s.  v.  Argentum,  Aurum,  Hecte, 
Kummus,  and  Stater.) 


^  Decadrachixu,  or  pieces  of  ten  dradims,  silver  piece  of  this  size,  strode  bj  Alexmixirr 
were  alau  occasionally  coined.  Sir  H.  Raw-  the  Great  at  Babylon,  whkh  ib  now  in  tLr 
liubon   recently   brought   from  the  East  a    Britiah  Muaeum. 
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